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Message from the Program Co-Chairs 


NSDI ’08 carries on the conference’s tradition of presenting excellent and innovative work in the area of networked 
systems. We continue to take a broad view of that charter, selecting papers from across the range of the USENIX, 
SIGCOMM, and SIGOPS communities, rather than their intersection. The result is a strong program with a broad 
set of papers addressing topics from resource-rich corporate environments to challenging developing-region deploy- 
ments, from application security to packet-filtering performance, and from monitoring, understanding, and 
debugging what is there to designing what is next. 


We received 175 paper submissions, up from 110-120 in recent years. This big jump testifies to the success of the 
past four NSDI conferences in establishing this top venue for the networked systems community, but it left us 
scrambling a bit to cope with the increased volume while maintaining the standards that have made this conference 
such a success. We put out a call to past program committee members for assistance, and nearly everyone we con- 
tacted quickly agreed to help by serving as “Light” program committee members and providing thoughtful reviews 
for at least three papers. 


All submissions were reviewed by several members of the program committee and selected external reviewers. Of 
the 175 submissions, about 100 moved on to receive a second round of reviewing. Altogether, the committee and 
reviewers completed 796 reviews to lay the groundwork for a ten-hour meeting in Austin, Texas, on December 17, 
at which the program committee selected 30 papers for the final program. Each of these papers was then shep- 
herded by a program committee member. 


We are grateful to everyone whose hard work makes this conference possible. Most of all, we are grateful to all of 
the authors who submitted their work to this conference. We thank the program committee for their dedication and 
hard work in reviewing an unexpectedly high number of submissions. We thank the PC-Light and external review- 
ers for lending their expertise on short notice. Thanks to the the USENIX staff for handling the conference log- 
istics, marketing, and proceedings publication; it is a pleasure to work with such pros. We extend special thanks to 
Eddie Kohler for providing and supporting his terrific HotCRP reviewing system, and we thank Derek Murray for 
setting up and running it for us. We thank Derek Murray and Navendu Jain for acting as scribes at the PC meeting. 
Finally, we thank the NSDI ’08 attendees and future readers of these papers: in the end, it is your interest in this 
work that makes all of these efforts worthwhile. 


We look forward to seeing you in San Francisco! 


Jon Crowcroft, University of Cambridge 
Mike Dahlin, The University of Texas at Austin 
NSDI ’08 Program Co-Chairs 


One hop Reputations for Peer to Peer File Sharing Workloads 
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Abstract 


An emerging paradigm in peer-to-peer (P2P) networks 
is to explicitly consider incentives as part of the proto- 
col design in order to promote good (or discourage bad) 
behavior. However, effective incentives are hampered 
by the challenges of a P2P environment, e.g. transient 
users and no central authority. In this paper, we quantify 
these challenges, reporting the results of a month-long 
measurement of millions of users of the BitTorrent file 
sharing system. Surprisingly, given BitTorrent’s popu- 
larity, we identify widespread performance and availabil- 
ity problems. These measurements motivate the design 
and implementation of a new, one hop reputation proto- 
col for P2P networks. Unlike digital currency systems, 
where contribution information is globally visible, or tit- 
for-tat, where no propagation occurs, one hop reputations 
limit propagation to at most one intermediary. Through 
trace-driven analysis and measurements of a deployment 
on PlanetLab, we find that limited propagation improves 
performance and incentives relative to BitTorrent. 


1 Introduction 


Peer-to-peer (P2P) networks have the potential to address 
long-standing challenges in networked systems. End 
hosts represent an immense pool of under-utilized band- 
width, storage, and computational resources that, when 
aggregated by a P2P network, can be used to absorb flash 
crowds, replicate data intelligently within the network, 
and externalize bandwidth costs. And unlike network- 
layer support such as IP multicast, P2P solutions can be 
deployed without architectural changes to the underlying 
network. 

While significant progress has been made towards ad- 
dressing the technical challenges of building P2P sys- 
tems, their robustness ultimately depends on convinc- 
ing users to contribute their resources, a challenge of 
incentive design. Early P2P systems such as Gnutella 
ignored incentives and were plagued by rampant free- 
riding, i.e., users consuming resources without contribut- 
ing them [1]. Free-riding degrades system performance 
and limits scale. Subsequent systems such as BitTorrent 
explicitly built user contribution incentives into their de- 
sign [4], but recent work has exposed methods of circum- 
venting BitTorrent’s incentives [11, 12]. 

Designing robust incentives for P2P networks is chal- 
lenging due to the constraints of the environment: 


e No central control or trust: Many practical problems 


in P2P data sharing become trivial if we can assume 
a “deus ex machina’”—some authority that can mint 
currency, perform accounting, and penalize miscre- 
ants. To date, P2P designs that rely on centralization 
of these tasks have not been widely adopted. 


e Open implementation: Users are free to adopt any 
client implementation, even one that attempts to sub- 
vert incentives or strategize. This makes the P2P de- 
sign challenge harder, as problems like free-riding can 
be defined away if all users must connect using a par- 
ticular software release. 


This paper concerns how best to design future incen- 
tive strategies for P2P networks. We proceed in two 
steps. First, to ground our work, we conducted a mea- 
surement study of BitTorrent. BitTorrent is a widely used 
P2P system and we were able to study the sharing be- 
havior of tens of thousands of data objects and millions 
of users for more than one month. Surprisingly given 
BitTorrent’s popularity, we identify widespread perfor- 
mance and availability problems, along with data on why 
these problems arise in practice. We find that problems 
cannot be wholly attributed to scarcity of potential data 
sources and/or capacity limitations. Instead, we argue 
that ineffective incentives account for the lack of re- 
sources, a point underscored by our measurement result 
that an average user joining an average swarm can get 
comparable download performance with only 1/100th 
the contribution. 

A key reason for the weakness of current incentives is 
the duration for which they are active. Current incentives 
in BitTorrent operate within the context of a single object 
and only while clients are actively downloading. As a re- 
sult, users have no reason to contribute once they have 
satisfied their immediate demands. This weakness im- 
plies the need for persistent incentives that operate across 
data objects and across time. Unfortunately, our mea- 
surements also show that most pairs of peers interact with 
one another in just one swarm, suggesting that long-term 
incentives will not arise from strategies based on direct 
interactions and local history alone. But, while most P2P 
users are transient, our study shows that a small minority 
of peers participate persistently and across many swarms; 
these users provide a scaffold for a solution. 

The second part of the paper concerns our design of 
a solution to the problems we found in BitTorrent. We 
propose a new, one hop reputation protocol for P2P net- 
works. Unlike digital currency systems, where contribu- 
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tion information propagates globally, or tit-for-tat, where 
no propagation occurs, one hop reputations limit propa- 
gation to at most one level of indirection. Surprisingly, 
this limited propagation suffices to provide wide cover- 
age; we find that the majority of peers, while transient, 
have shared relationships through popular intermediaries 
one hop removed. We define a protocol that discov- 
ers these relationships, enabling a broad range of ser- 
vicing policies using information beyond direct obser- 
vations and local history. Through trace-driven analy- 
sis and measurements of a deployment on PlanetLab, we 
show that our default one hop system both improves per- 
formance for users in individual swarms and fosters the 
long-term incentives that are necessary for P2P systems 
to work well in the long run. 


2 Sharing in the wild 


To understand the real challenges facing P2P designers, 
we collected large-scale measurements of BitTorrent in 
the wild. Over the course of the study we observed more 
than 14 million peers and 60,000 swarms accounting for 
thousands of terabytes of transfered data. To measure 
the strength of contribution incentives, we joined real 
swarms, exchanged data at varying rates with peers, and 
collected information to distinguish unique users such 
as client software and version and IP address. We also 
tracked the popularity of swarms over time, recording 
both direct observations of peers and second hand ac- 
counts from coordinating tracker servers, membership 
DHT entries, and peer gossip messages. 

Our measurements provide insights into the sharing 
workload that extend beyond the granularity of perfor- 
mance for a single user or behavior in a single swarm. 
Specifically, we show the following: 


e Performance and availability in BitTorrent is ex- 
tremely poor. The median download rate in observed 
swarms is 14 KBps for a peer contributing 100 KBps, 
and as many as 25% of swarms are unavailable. 


e These performance and availability problems are not 
fundamental. Our measurements show that sufficient 
capacity is available to provide much better perfor- 
mance than is observed today, and many unpopular 
objects would see their availability improve if previ- 
ous downloaders could be offered sufficient incentives 
to persist as replicas. 


e Existing incentives in BitTorrent, while designed to 
encourage contribution, are largely ineffective. Be- 
cause of the structure of the workload, BitTorrent in- 
centives permit free-riding and strategic manipulation 
for the majority of BitTorrent swarms. 


e Simple extensions to BitTorrent’s incentive strategy, 
e.g., using direct long-term reciprocation for contribu- 
tions, will not address the observed problems due to 
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Figure 1: Download performance for different levels of 
contribution in BitTorrent. Each line gives the distribu- 
tion of download performance for a contribution level 
as measured across thousands of real-world swarms in 
trace BT—1. Significant increases in contribution result 
in slight, if any, improvement in download performance. 


a lack of repeat interactions in the sharing workload. 
However, the significant disparity in the popularity of 
P2P users points to the promise of new approaches 
based on indirect reciprocation. 


2.1 Trace methodology 


In BitTorrent, each file is split into blocks. Clients ac- 
tively downloading a file are randomly matched, with 
matched peers exchanging data and control information 
as to which blocks they have and which they need. Ide- 
ally, a data source, or seed, only needs to provide each 
data block to a few random clients, and the rest of the 
work is done by the swarm of peers. Crucially, peers dis- 
tinguish among competing requests for service according 
to a tit-for-tat policy: each client preferentially uploads 
blocks only to those peers that are actively providing data 
to it (and then, only to those that are providing data at the 
highest rate). Tit-for-tat is intended to provide better per- 
formance for peers that contribute more data. 

The reported effectiveness of tit-for-tat has varied 
widely in existing work. Theoretical analysis, simula- 
tion and small testbed studies have pointed to its robust- 
ness [2, 10, 15] while more recent studies of performance 
in the wild have exposed circumstances under which tit- 
for-tat breaks down [11, 12, 16]. For system builders 
to design truly robust incentive protocols, a more com- 
plete understanding of P2P workloads is required. We 
collect and analyze BitTorrent trace data with the over- 
arching goal of understanding when tit-for-tat incentives 
work and when they don’t, in the wild. 

We make reference to two traces of live BitTorrent 
swarms collected from a cluster of machines at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. Between January 26! and Febru- 
ary 3° 2007, we measured membership and down- 
load performance for instrumented clients participating 
in 13,353 swarms. We refer to this trace as BT-1. We 
collected a second trace, BI—2, from the same cluster 
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over the month of August 2007, providing measurements 
of 55,523 swarms. In both traces, every hour, a measure- 
ment coordinator crawled popular BitTorrent websites 
that aggregate information about new swarms, down- 
loading all of these. Our instrumented clients joined 
these swarms periodically during the trace. We include 
information for only those swarms we successfully con- 
nected to at least once. To determine peer download 
rates, we measured the rate at which new blocks ap- 
peared in the peer’s list of available blocks and also 
recorded availability of blocks. Each client contributed 
resources to the swarms at a rate of either 1, 30, or 
100 KBps to examine the performance impact of vary- 
ing the contribution level. 


2.2 BitTorrent performance and availability 


The download rate achieved by our measurement clients 
as a function of contribution rate is summarized in Fig- 
ure | for trace BT-1. Even on the well-connected aca- 
demic network used for our data collection, clients down- 
load slowly; contributing 100 KBps yields a median 
download rate of just 14 KBps, far short of saturating 
even a modest home broadband connection. Further, 
25% of the time swarms were completely unavailable, 
ie., delivered no data. 

The poor performance of P2P networks cannot be ex- 
plained by users simply lacking the capacity to offer 
peers a high average download rate, nor can poor avail- 
ability be attributed to a long tail of fundamentally un- 
popular objects. Regarding performance, measurements 
of more than 100,000 BitTorrent peers in 2006 put aver- 
age upload capacity at more than 400 KBps [8]. Skew in 
the capacity distribution is significant; the average value 
is roughly 10X the median. Regarding availability, our 
measurement results show that for many seemingly un- 
popular objects, the existence of replicas is not as much 
a problem as the persistence of replicas. The vast major- 
ity of swarms would have significantly more replicas if 
downloaders would simply continue to share after com- 
pleting. We evaluate this by comparing available replicas 
assuming peers persist for either one day or one week af- 
ter their initial observation. For trace BT-2, the median 
increase in available replicas is a factor of 3. 

These measurements point to a problem of incentives. 
If users could be convinced to contribute all of their ca- 
pacity, download performance would increase. If users 
were convinced to persist as object replicas, availability 
would improve. Realizing these benefits requires under- 
standing the causes of today’s weak incentives, the topic 
we turn to next. 


2.3. Workload causes for weak incentives 


The strength of a contribution incentive is the return it 
provides for contribution, i.e., the ratio of uploaded to 
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Figure 2: Cumulative fraction of total capacity (y-axis) 
attributed to the percentage of total peers rank ordered by 
capacity (x-axis). 80% of the total aggregate capacity of 
BitTorrent peers comes from the top 10% of users. 


downloaded bytes. This section details two workload 
properties that weaken contribution incentives in BitTor- 
rent. First, we examine how the distribution of band- 
width capacity among peers influences the incentive they 
have to make that capacity available. Second, we quan- 
tify the number of swarms for which random, altruistic 
contributions dominate performance. 


Capacity: In BitTorrent, returns are known to diminish 
as contribution increases [12]. Peers at the low end of 
the capacity spectrum see large returns on their contri- 
butions, i.e., 10 bytes contributed might earn 15 recip- 
rocated. This is balanced by reduced returns for peers 
with greater capacity. If the disparity between returns for 
high and low capacity peers were limited, contribution 
incentives would be only slightly weakened. In BitTor- 
rent, however, the disparity is extreme. In our traces, 
increasing contributions 100-fold yields a 2-fold median 
marginal improvement in performance (shown for BT—-1 
in Figure 1). 

The diminishing returns for contributions is particu- 
larly damaging for aggregate P2P resources as the ma- 
jority of capacity is held by a small minority of users. 
Figure 2 shows the cumulative fraction of total capacity 
attributable to peers when ordered by individual capac- 
ity. If they were to contribute fully, the top 10% of peers 
would account for 80% of total capacity. Thus, for the 
highest capacity peers—those whose increased contribu- 
tion would most help performance—the contribution in- 
centive is weakest. 

Altruism: A user’s downloaded bytes come from either 
other peers actively downloading the object or seeds that 
have completed their downloads and continue to make 
data available. Because seeds do not have requests, they 
have no tit-for-tat basis for making servicing decisions, 
often doing so randomly in current implementations. An 
overabundance of seeds weakens contribution incentives 
as most users receive data regardless of contribution. 
Conversely, too few seeds also weakens incentives since 
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Figure 3: Ratios of seeds to downloading peers for 
swarms in BT—-2. 11% of swarm observations showed 
no active seeds. 


peers quickly run out of data to trade, becoming blocked. 

Figure 3 summarizes the amount of seed-based altru- 
ism in our BT—2 trace. For each swarm, we compute the 
ratio of observed seeds and downloaders. This estimates 
the fraction of data a downloading peer is likely to re- 
ceive at random, i.e., independent of contribution. The 
data shows that no one circumstance dominates. 11% of 
swarm observations show no active seeds (ratio 0) while 
50% of swarms have just as many randomly contributing 
seeds as actively downloading peers. 

Given the range of operating conditions we observe 
in practice, it is unsurprising that the BitTorrent perfor- 
mance picture is unclear. Some swarms enjoy a glut of 
altruistic donations, weakening contribution incentives 
and enabling free-riding. Other swarms are starved for 
data, causing performance to be constrained by availabil- 
ity rather than contribution. For the minority remaining 
swarms, the strength of the contribution incentive is tied 
to the bandwidth capacity distribution, with the major- 
ity of capacity being held by peers with little reason to 
contribute, leading to slow download rates. 


2.4 A straw-man solution 


In contrast to the standard game-theoretic tit-for-tat strat- 
egy, BitTorrent’s variant is rate-based. Instead of trading 
with peers byte for byte, reciprocation for a BitTorrent 
peer is decided only relative to its competitors and is ap- 
portioned equally among successfully competing peers. 
For instance, if a client C' with capacity 20 receives data 
from peers X, Y, and Z at rates 5, 7, and 10 and se- 
lects only two peers at a time for reciprocation, C’ will 
send data to Y and Z at rate 10 apiece. This approach fa- 
vors utilization over fairness and stateless operation over 
stability. Peers simply give away bandwidth if they are 
poorly matched in terms of rates and maintain only a 
short-term local history about each peer with which to 
make servicing decisions, switching peers frequently as 
short-term status changes. 

An alternative to basing tit-for-tat decisions on rate is 
instead basing them on total data volume. This is the ap- 
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Figure 4: CDF of the frequency of repeat interaction be- 
tween a pair of peers in the BT—2 trace. Note that the 
y axis is not zeroed and only pairs interacting at least 
once are considered. Even assuming infinite duration in 
swarms, 91.5% of interacting peers will do so only once. 
Limiting persistence reduces the chance of repeat inter- 
action further to less than 1%. 


proach taken by the eDonkey file sharing network, which 
stores per-peer state recording the amount of data sent 
and received, using this to rank peers with competing 
requests. From the perspective of strengthening contri- 
bution incentives, a switch from rate to volume seems 
promising, primarily because it offers the potential for 
long-term repeat interactions. Seeds might be willing 
to share files long after completion, improving availabil- 
ity, because in doing so they would contribute to peers 
whose memory of those contributions would induce re- 
ciprocation if the situation were reversed. Similarly, if 
high capacity peers were mismatched with low capac- 
ity peers, the contribution imbalance could be bounded 
or ignored—assuming repeat interactions would result in 
eventual repayment. 

Unfortunately, volume-based tit-for-tat does not seem 
to have solved the performance problem in practice. 
Pucha et al. report a median download rate of 10 Kbps 
in the eDonkey network [14]—short of our observed 
median performance for BitTorrent swarms. Although 
numerous technical differences prohibit an apples-to- 
apples comparison, we hypothesize that the failure 
of volume-based tit-for-tat to promote contribution in 
eDonkey can be traced to a workload property that it 
likely shares with BitTorrent—a lack of pairwise repeat 
interactions. 

We say that two peers share an interaction if either 
sends or receives data from the other. Peers exhibit repeat 
interactions if they exchange data in multiple swarms. 
Figure 4 reports the frequency of repeat interactions in 
the BT—2 trace, conditioned on a pair having interacted 
in at least one swarm. Because our trace data provides 
only coarse-grained observations of peer membership, 
i.e., we do not actively probe observed peers repeatedly 
to determine departure time, we give the distribution of 
repeat interactions assuming peers persist for either an 
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Figure 5: The distributions of peers encountered by Bit- 
Torrent users in the BT—2 trace. Whether assuming infi- 
nite or limited duration, a small minority of popular peers 
participates broadly. 


infinite duration or an 8 hour interval. Assuming infinite 
duration overestimates the number of repeat interactions, 
while assuming an 8 hour duration may underestimate it 
for some long-lived peers. In either case, however, the 
chance of enabling long-term incentives via repeat inter- 
actions is slim. Even assuming infinite duration, more 
than 91.5% of peer pairs that occur in a single swarm do 
not arise in any other swarm over the course of our trace. 


The apparent lack of repeat interactions suggests that 
direct, pairwise exchange based on local history alone 
will not suffice to enable the long-term contribution in- 
centives needed to address the performance and avail- 
ability problems we observe in the wild. But, al- 
though direct interactions appear insufficient, our work- 
load measurements do provide a hint as to the effective- 
ness of indirect reciprocation; i.e., instead of peer A de- 
ciding whether to service the requests of B only on the 
basis of B’s contributions to A, indirect reciprocation 
might see A contributing to B due to B’s contributions 
to C’, who has previously contributed to A. 

Our data shows that most peers share an indirect re- 
lationship of this type. Further, a small number peers 
account for most of these intermediaries. 97% of all 
peers observed in trace BT—2 are connected either di- 
rectly or through an intermediary among the most popu- 
lar 2000 peers. This is due to a workload characteristic. 
Although most peers connect to only hundreds of other 
peers, a small minority is more extensively connected. 
Figure 5 shows the distribution of peer connectivity in 
trace BT-2. 

The disparity in peer popularity is reflected in the dis- 
tribution of demand as well. Figure 6 shows the distribu- 
tion of total demand observed in our trace. We first or- 
dered peers by popularity, i.e., the number of other peers 
with which they share a swarm. Next, we computed the 
cumulative fraction of demand attributable to these or- 
dered peers. The top 25% of peers account for 78% of 
demand. 
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Figure 6: Cumulative fraction of consumption (y-axis) 
attributed to peers, ordered by popularity (x-axis). 


3 One hop indirect reciprocation 


Although repeat interactions are rare for the majority of 
peer pairs, a small minority of popular users have much 
wider coverage. In this section, we describe a new, one 
hop reputation propagation protocol designed to enable 
long-term reciprocation beyond this minority via indi- 
rect reciprocation. The main goal of one hop reputations 
is to foster persistent contribution incentives by recog- 
nizing and rewarding contributions made by users across 
swarms and over time. To achieve this, clients maintain a 
persistent history of interactions and, upon request, serve 
as intermediaries attesting to the behavior of others. 

The key idea behind our scheme is to restrict the 
amount of indirection between contributing and recipro- 
cating peers to at most one level of intermediaries. This 
restriction limits the propagation of information, promot- 
ing scalability, and allows for local reasoning about the 
trustworthiness of intermediaries, thereby fostering ro- 
bustness. 

While our measurements show that most peers share 
a one hop relationship, discovering and using these re- 
lationships requires more information than is available 
through direct observation alone. Peers need to name 
one another persistently across interactions and exchange 
messages about third party behavior. In Section 3.1, 
we define a protocol for exchanging the information re- 
quired to discover intermediaries and to mediate indirect 
reciprocation. 

Our protocol provides information but does not pre- 
scribe how that information must be used, separating the 
mechanism for exchanging information from the policy 
for using it. In Section 3.1, we specify a default policy 
designed to maximize coverage, i.e., the fraction of pairs 
of peers that can evaluate one another using one hop rep- 
utations. We also describe the resistance of our default 
policy to various forms of strategic manipulation, but we 
do not claim to be robust to all forms of attack. Instead, 
our design is intended to allow peers to freely evolve 
their strategies independently, and we consider several 
potential alternatives. 
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Notation Definition 

n(x — y) bytes sent directly from x to y 

n(x <—y) | bytes received directly from y by x 

n(x > *) | bytes sent to other peers due to ’s 
recommendation as the intermediary 

n(x & *) | bytes received by x from other peers 
with y acting as the intermediary 

n(x > y) summation of all bytes from any peer 
sent to y due to x’s referrals 

n(x = y) summation of all bytes sent by y to 
each of «’s referrals 

rate(z < y) | the average rate at which y provided 

data to x 





Table 1: State at client x for each peer y. 


3.1 One hop reputation protocol 


Our one hop reputation protocol can be broken down into 
two facets: the state maintained at each peer and mes- 
sages used to propagate state between peers. 

Per-peer state: One hop reputations extend volume- 
based tit-for-tat to incorporate reputation intermediaries. 
Intermediaries serve two purposes: bootstrapping con- 
nections between new peer pairs and maintaining ac- 
counting information regarding indirect reciprocation. 
Every client records each peer it has interacted with, ei- 
ther directly during data transfer or indirectly when that 
peer acts as an intermediary attesting to the behavior of 
others. Each peer is identified by a self-generated pub- 
lic/private key pair. While a peer can freely create new 
identities, our default policy rewards long-term persis- 
tence and includes provisions for mitigating Sybil at- 
tacks [6], creating little incentive to do so. Table 1 lists 
the state maintained by each client, which is indexed by 
the public key of its peers. 

Figure 7 provides an example of the use of this infor- 
mation to bootstrap a new connection. In this case, a one 
hop intermediary J bootstraps the interaction between 
peers A and B who have not previously interacted. In 
the first two interactions, J exchanges data directly with 
A and B. These uninformed exchanges are infrequent 
and serve to bootstrap a reputation. At this point, J can 
serve as an intermediary between A and B. When they 
meet, A and B exchange control traffic (defined below) 
allowing them to recognize their common relationship 
with I. Because B has contributed to J in the past and 
A has received prior service from J, A can use its local 
history regarding J to inform its valuation of B. 

Because the interactions between A, B, and C may 
not occur within the context of a single swarm, peers 
may need to contact intermediaries across multiple ses- 
sions. To aid in this, each client stores its current IP ad- 
dress and TCP port, indexed by its public key, in a DHT. 
Many popular P2P services already include a DHT, e.g., 
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Figure 7: An example of peer state information used for 
bootstrapping. A recognizes B’s standing with interme- 
diary I. Dashed lines indicate prior interactions. 


Kademlia is used in BitTorrent and eDonkey. Although 
existing DHTs are generally robust, we do not evaluate 
their resistance to strategic or malicious behavior, instead 
opting to use provided values as hints only. Identity 
is independently verified using cryptographic keys and 
key — IP mappings are locally cached. 

State propagation: In the example of Figure 7, peer 
pairs A,J and B,J learn about one another directly 
through data transfer, requiring no explicit signaling. 
However, when A and B meet, they must exchange mes- 
sages indicating which peers (possible intermediaries) 
they share in common and their status with those shared 
peers. In our protocol, this is a multi-step process. 


1. First, peers order their local set of possible intermedi- 
aries to form what we refer to as their top K set. In- 
clusion in the top K set is a matter of local policy, but 
ordering this list by number of observations (our de- 
fault policy) promotes the exchange of popular peers 
as intermediaries, increasing one hop coverage. Peers 
exchange topK messages upon connection. 


2. Next, the intersection of local and remote top K sets is 


computed. This intersection is the set of shared peers 
that might be used as intermediaries for indirect recip- 
rocation, but more information needs to be exchanged 
to compute the remote peer’s reputation value. 


3. For each possible intermediary, peers request attesta- 


tion receipts of contribution by sending a receipt re- 
quest message, containing the identity of the interme- 
diary, to the remote peer. An attestation receipt for 
peer B from an intermediary J includes B’s local state 
at I, time stamped and signed by I’s private key. 


4. Multiple peers can serve as intermediaries to mediate a 


specific interaction. If so, byte counts in local histories 
are updated fractionally based on the relative weight of 
each intermediary’s valuation at the data source. This 
attribution message, a set of {identifier, weight} tuples, 
is sent to the receiving peer before data is transferred. 
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5. Once peers begin exchanging data, receipt messages 
are sent periodically from receiver to sender, to pro- 
vide proof of received data and the corresponding in- 
crements to the sender’s valuation. Before transmit- 
ting data, the sending peer dispatches a reserve mes- 
sage to mediating intermediaries containing the re- 
questing peer’s identifier and request size. These mes- 
sages serve to preempt attacks based on using the rec- 
ommendation of an intermediary multiple times and 
are optional. Periodically, update messages are sent 
to intermediaries, batching the reporting of transfers 
attributed to them, documented by received receipts. 


In addition to facilitating identification of common in- 
termediaries among peer pairs (Steps 1, 2), top K sets 
also bootstrap the local histories of new peers in the sys- 
tem. Each entry in the topK message contains a bit indi- 
cating whether the entry corresponds to an intermediary 
that can mediate a direct transfer or a gossip entry for 
a popular intermediary with whom the sender does not 
have a direct or indirect relationship. This is an optimiza- 
tion, effectively using two hop propagation to bootstrap 
one hop reputations. A client relying on direct, local ob- 
servations alone to derive the coverage of potential in- 
termediaries would have to directly observe them mul- 
tiple times in distinct swarms before identifying those 
with high coverage. In the interim, new users would be 
unable to evaluate the quality of peers in good standing 
with popular intermediaries. Instead of relying on direct 
observations alone, peers may incorporate the gossip in- 
termediaries included in the top K sets of their directly 
connected peers, combining this information with direct 
observations in their local history. Care must be taken 
when incorporating this information to prevent strategic 
manipulation, an issue we will discuss later. 


3.2 Policies 


Our state exchange protocol provides information about 
peers that enables a range of valuation policies. In this 
section, we propose a default policy designed to max- 
imize coverage. However, peers are not required to fol- 
low this policy, and we present it as just one plausible de- 
sign point among several alternatives. Other options are 
possible, e.g., trading coverage for resistance to strategic 
manipulation and collusion. 


3.2.1 Default policy 


Our default policy is the indirection-enabled analogue 
of volume-based tit-for-tat. When a peer makes servic- 
ing decisions, it restricts contribution to only those peers 
who have a positive or near positive “balance” with the 
system as a whole. This limits the potential for free- 
riding, if most peers have a one hop basis for making 
decisions. In this section, we define precisely how each 
client ranks the requests of others using one hop infor- 


Default servicing policy of peer L 





1: for each peer P requesting service 

2 if P and L have interacted directly 

3 Reputationp — Computed using Equation 4 
4 else 

5: topK p — Send topK request 

6: mediators p — random_subset(topK p N topK z) 
7 for each intermediary I € mediators p 

8: Send receipt request to P for I 

9: done 
10: Reputationp — Computed using Equation 3 
11: fi 
12: done 


13: N — > P| Reputationp>1.0-€ Reputation p 
14: for each peer P | Reputationp > 1.0 —« 


15: Np S Dare medinions a wi(J) 





16: Send Attribution message, VI € mediators p, {I, welt) 
1: Send data to P at rate ~ Heputalione 
18: done 


Figure 8: The default one hop servicing policy. 


mation and how membership of possible intermediaries 
in the top KC set is decided. 

Computing reputations: The value of a one hop rep- 
utation for peer B from the perspective of a peer A is 
determined by three factors: 1) the volume of data exc- 
shanged between A and B (if any), 2) A’s valuation of 
B’s attesting intermediaries, and 3) B’s reputation with 
each attesting intermediary. We denote A’s valuation of 
intermediary I as w,(J) and the valuation of peer B 
at intermediary J by v;(B), defining these precisely in 
Equations | and 2, respectively. 





I 
“wo (1) 
n(A > I) +n(A— *) 
I 
éy(B) = ues B)+n(I<— B) (2) 
n(x > B)+n(I — B) 


These expressions allow us to define the indirect reputa- 
tion value of a peer B from the perspective of a peer A, 
ivalue 4(B), given a set of mutually recognized interme- 
diaries, I, as: 
wa(l) x v7(B 

ivalue,(B) = renwal) * w(B) 18) 8) 
If two peers have a bidirectional relationship, the direct 
reputation value, dvalue 4(B), is defined as: 


n(A — B) 


dvalue 4(B) = n(A— B) 


(4) 

Figure 8 shows how servicing decisions are made re- 
garding a set of peers requesting data. Our default pol- 
icy uses direct observations if they exist, relying on one 
hop indirection only if local history is unavailable (lines 
2-4). This gives peers an incentive to operate as an in- 
termediary since doing so increases their value across all 
peers directly, removing the need to rely on one hop cov- 
erage and preempting other peers that need to compete 
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based on indirect evaluation. If indirection is required, 
we use a randomly chosen subset! of shared intermedi- 
aries to mediate transfers (line 6). Attribution receipts 
are requested for each mediator (lines 7-9) before com- 
puting indirect reputation. After reputations have been 
computed, requests can be serviced. We impose a repu- 
tation threshold to limit contribution imbalance (line 14). 
Selected peers receive Attribution messages indicating the 
fraction of throughput to account for each mediator (line 
16), normalized by the weight of all mediators (line 15). 
Servicing rates are assigned proportionally based on rel- 
ative reputation (line 17), normalized (line 13) across the 
set of selected peers. 

Top K membership: Our default policy for populating 
top Kx sets is based on the number of direct and indi- 
rect observations of each potential intermediary. When a 
client directly observes a peer, its occurrence count is in- 
cremented by one. In addition to direct observation, our 
default policy also integrates indirect observations in the 
form of top K sets from peers. In this case, occurrence 
counts are updated fractionally, weighted by the number 
of received bytes from the peer reporting an observation 
relative to others in the recent past. 

If an intermediary is unavailable or refuses an update 

message, its occurrence count is reduced by 20% or 2, 
whichever is larger. This AIMD policy is intended to 
promote agreement on intermediaries with wide cover- 
age while quickly pruning popular peers that become 
overwhelmed or unavailable. Overhead concerns are 
treated further in Section 4.1. 
Liquidity: Peers have an incentive to keep in good 
standing with intermediaries that have high coverage. 
Peers gain standing with a popular intermediary by ei- 
ther satisfying its direct requests (direct contribution) or 
contributing to peers that have satisfied the intermedi- 
ary’s requests one hop removed (indirect contribution). 
In the former case, there is a net increase in the sum to- 
tal of reputation values at the intermediary. In the lat- 
ter case, the reputation of one peer is simply transferred 
to another. Thus, the sum total of reputation values at 
an intermediary—the liquidity the intermediary provides 
the system—is limited by the intermediary’s demand. 
This can result in a disabling shortage. Two peers may 
share many intermediaries that cannot be used because 
of a lack of standing with those intermediaries, reduc- 
ing the effective coverage of otherwise popular interme- 
diaries. This situation will arise unless popular interme- 
diaries generate enough demand to allow one hop trading 
in satisfying their requests to cover the remainder of de- 
mand in the system. 

To address this problem, the demand recorded in attes- 
tation receipts obtained for direct contributions is inflated 


Size 10 in our implementation, see Table 2. 


by a fixed amount by all intermediaries. Because the in- 
flation factor depends on the fraction of total demand 
generated by popular intermediaries, its value is work- 
load dependent. In our traces, the most popular 2000 
peers account for 1.6% of total demand, suggesting that 
an inflation factor of 100 provides sufficient liquidity. 
Although the demand of the minority of popular users 
relative to total user demand varies little over the course 
of our trace, this may not be a reliable workload char- 
acteristic. If fixed, a static inflation factor will suffice to 
maintain sufficient liquidity even as users join and leave 
the system. If not, intermediaries will need to adjust their 
value at the cost of introducing true economic inflation 
into the system. This requires only a policy change. In- 
termediaries can mint receipts with higher or lower byte 
values which peers can recognize and incorporate into 
their valuation of intermediaries. 
Intermediary incentives: In addition to providing suf- 
ficient liquidity, inflating the value recorded in attesting 
receipts also creates an incentive to serve as an interme- 
diary. In the common case that two peers have not di- 
rectly interacted, their valuation of one another is based 
on standing with popular intermediaries, trading in indi- 
rect attestations 1:1, i.e., 1 byte contributed for 1 byte 
attested. But, satisfying an intermediary’s requests di- 
rectly results in a 1:N exchange, where N > 1 is the 
inflation factor of intermediary receipts. Because of their 
higher returns, peers prioritize the requests of popular in- 
termediaries. This preferential treatment requires an in- 
termediary to continue mediating transactions: if it stops 
responding to queries and updates, it will be pruned from 
the set of preferred intermediaries by peers that it ig- 
nores. 


3.2.2 Alternate policies 


A large body of work on P2P reputation systems has doc- 
umented a well-known set of challenges for incentive de- 
sign. These include bootstrapping new users, Sybil at- 
tacks, collusion, and free-riding. To date, no compre- 
hensive solution has emerged that addresses all of these 
issues, nor do we claim that our approach does. In- 
stead, we have explicitly designed our system to separate 
the protocol mechanisms of reputation propagation and 
maintenance from the policy for acting on that informa- 
tion. As a result, our scheme supports a range of poli- 
cies operating at different levels of vulnerability to well- 
known attacks. Our measurements of BitTorrent sug- 
gests that vulnerability to attack is a negative attribute, 
but not necessarily a fatal one. In this section, we detail 
several of these policies and the risks they carry. 

Direct, deficit 1 block-based tit-for-tat: This is the 
most conservative policy we consider, ignoring most 
available information in the interest of (near) strategy- 
proof operation. Peers make the positive first step in the 
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traditional tit-for-tat game, sending at most one unrecip- 
rocated data block to a peer. For strategic adversaries, 
attacks are limited. Free-riders obtain at most one block, 
and while they might collect many blocks by repeating 
the game with a large number of peers, our measure- 
ments show that most swarms have hundreds of peers or 
fewer while most objects are comprised of thousands of 
data blocks. Sybil attacks are similarly frustrated. Collu- 
sion carries little benefit—the valuation of a peer is based 
only on the directly observed behavior of that peer. Boot- 
strapping is straightforward, as adherents to this strategy 
willingly contribute the single data block needed to start 
playing the game. Finally, unfairness in data exchanged 
is sharply bounded per-peer. The strategic robustness of 
this approach comes primarily at the cost of a lack of 
long-term incentives; seeds would limit their contribu- 
tion to just one block, further reducing availability. 
Direct, volume-based tit-for-tat: This strategy elimi- 
nates the bound on unfairness in block deficit tit-for- 
tat. Peers contribute their full capacity, realizing that 
free-riders / Sybil identities might never reciprocate and 
seed contributions may never be repaid due to the small 
chance of repeat interactions. Willingness to make such 
contributions increases utilization while retaining the 
collusion resistance of local reasoning as in deficit tit-for- 
tat. However, because repeat interactions are infrequent, 
long-term contribution incentives remain weak. 

Indirect contribution, reputation > 1.0 —e: This is 
our default policy. The value of € controls the level of 
indirect imbalance a peer is willing to tolerate. How- 
ever, because one hop reputations do not provide precise 
global accounting, peers contributing data due to third- 
party standing accept the risk that the intermediaries they 
choose to mediate an exchange may not have wide cov- 
erage. But, as we will show in Section 4, most one hop 
interactions can be mediated by multiple intermediaries 
with wide coverage for observed workloads. 

Indirect / random excess contribution: For many types 
of strategic behavior, e.g., free-riding, limiting damage 
depends on reducing contributions when the reputation 
of a peer cannot be reliably ascertained. Much like the 
utilization / robustness tradeoff of deficit n tit-for-tat, 
peers are faced with a choice when considering what to 
do with any excess capacity that remains after servic- 
ing all requests based on one hop information. Continu- 
ing to service requests—essentially at random—enables 
free-riding behavior, with its effectiveness growing as the 
amount of random contributions increases. 


3.3. Attacks and defenses 


Permitting indirection greatly expands the range of at- 
tacks available to a strategic client or a set of colluding 
clients. We consider several attacks, but do not claim to 
make indirect contribution under our default policy fully 


resistant to all forms of strategic or malicious behavior. 
For increased robustness, clients are free to adopt an al- 
ternate policy that is more conservative. 


e Intermediary collusion to promote peers: A popular 
intermediary may collude with peers or with Sybil 
identities by providing falsely generated attestation re- 
ceipts. The effectiveness of this attack is ameliorated 
by the need for the intermediary to have contributed 
widely to become popular in the first place. In a sense, 
its good standing with others is its own reputation to 
lose, and if it does not continue to directly maintain 
its standing with enough users through continued con- 
tributions, the value of good standing with it will di- 
minish, similarly diminishing the value of its falsified 
receipts. 


e Peer collusion to promote intermediaries: Because 
peers prioritize the requests of popular intermediaries 
in order to gain receipts with high coverage, collud- 
ers may attempt to promote a manufactured identity 
that has not contributed widely. However, our one hop 
restriction requires directly verifiable contribution to 
carry out this deception. Because the integration of ex- 
ternal top K sets with a peer’s local history is weighted 
by the contributions of the reporting peer, members of 
the colluding set must “pay” an unknown amount for 
the promotion of their fraudulent intermediary, balanc- 
ing the uncertain returns of the scheme against the ini- 
tial contributions required to carry it out. 


e Peer collusion to defraud intermediaries: A peer may 
collude with others or with Sybil identities to report 
false contributions to inflate standing with popular in- 
termediaries. For example, a peer A that has legit- 
imately contributed | MB to popular intermediary J 
could falsely report contributions of 1 GB to colluding 
identity B, generating 1 GB worth of indirect contri- 
bution through J for peer A. Our default intermediary 
policy simply disallows the case of negative net contri- 
bution enabling this attack, meaning that A can trans- 
fer the attribution of its 1 MB worth to B but cannot 
exceed the amount of data that J can directly verify A 
has contributed. 


4 Evaluation 


Comprehensive evaluation of incentive systems is often 
frustrated by an overabundance of metrics. For exam- 
ple, protocol designers can choose among fairness, uti- 
lization, bootstrapping time, overhead, and resistance 
to strategic or malicious behavior. As we observed in 
Section 3.3, optimizing for one of these metrics often 
comes at the expense of another. Further, evaluating 
the ability of an incentive strategy to promote long-term 
incentives—a necessity for increasing availability in P2P 
systems—trequires a model of user behavior that is itself 
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Value 

2000 | The number of peers in a top K set 
10 The maximum number of potential 

intermediaries in overlapping 

top K sets used to mediate transfers 


Definition 








10 MB | Data exchanged before intermediary 
synchronization updates 
100 The multiplicative factor of reported 
bytes in intermediary receipts 
0.1 e bound on reciprocation 


Table 2: One hop reputation parameters and values used 
in our evaluation. 


long-term. 

In this section, we provide a threefold analysis of our 
system to partially address these evaluation challenges. 
First, we describe the key parameters of our prototype 
implementation. These parameters control overhead, 
which we evaluate for our observed workload. Second, 
we use trace data to examine the coverage of one hop 
reputations; coverage distills many existing metrics for 
the quality of reputation systems including bootstrapping 
time, susceptibility to free-riding, and return on invest- 
ment. Finally, we report experimental results obtained on 
PlanetLab using a prototype implementation of our sys- 
tem that we have layered on top of the popular Azureus 
BitTorrent client. Our PlanetLab experiments measure 
the real-world performance improvement that can be ob- 
tained by using the additional information one hop repu- 
tations provide. 


4.1 Implementation parameters and overhead 


Section 3 describes how reputation information is prop- 
agated and used by peers, but we have deliberately de- 
layed assigning several workload-dependent parameters 
to provide context. These parameters and the values as- 
signed in our prototype are listed in Table 2. We consider 
the influence of each of these parameters. 

Top K set size: The exchange of top K sets serves two 
purposes. First, it allows peers to agree on shared in- 
termediaries for data exchange. Second, it allows peers 
to quickly learn which intermediaries have wide cover- 
age (and are therefore most valuable). When K is large, 
peers have a higher chance of discovering shared inter- 
mediaries and information about intermediaries is prop- 
agated more rapidly. In our implementation, peers ex- 
change top Ix sets of size 2000. As each entry in the set 
is a 128 bit public key identifying an intermediary and 
a gossip bit, bidirectional exchange requires less than 64 
kilobytes of data per peer connection, a small fraction 
of the megabytes of object data typically transferred be- 
tween peer pairs. 

Synchronization, mediating intermediaries: The in- 
tersection of top K sets forms a set of possible intermedi- 
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Figure 9: Sizes of overlapping top K sets. Pairwise 

overlap gives the distribution of overlap sizes for ran- 

domly chosen pairs of peers in the BT—2 trace. Of 

these intersection sets, global overlap shows the number 

shared with the top 2000 intermediaries overall. 


aries that can facilitate indirect reciprocation. Of these, 
peers in our implementation select a random subset of 
size 10 to act as the mediators for the transfer. Clients 
synchronize state with intermediaries after every 10 MB 
transferred. This parameter controls the update burden 
on the most popular intermediaries, a potential scalabil- 
ity bottleneck. 


We measure the number of updates at popular inter- 
mediaries using our trace data. Total demand of the 14 
million peers in our trace, calculated by counting distinct 
peers in each swarm and multiplying by swarm file size, 
is 26,752 terabytes (roughly 2 GB per user). Assum- 
ing perfect agreement and static membership in top K 
sets, each of the most popular intermediaries will need 


26752 TB 
2000x 10 MB ) . Updates 


are signed and include a hash (16 bytes), timestamp (4 
bytes), 128 bit sender and receiver public keys (32 bytes), 
and bytes sent and received (16 bytes, 68 bytes total). 
These updates will be distributed over intermediaries, 


yielding an overhead of 3 MB per day for each popu- 


1.4 million x 68 B 
31 days 


peers will differ in their views of the quality of interme- 
diaries, reducing load, and will also differ in their rela- 
tive share of total demand and hence update traffic. Also, 
data exchange between actively downloading peers will 
be mediated by direct tit-for-tat after the initial exchange, 
further reducing load. Finally, the size of top K sets can 
be increased if necessary to further distribute load. 


to process 1.4 million updates ( 


lar intermediary ( ) In practice, individual 


4.2 One hop coverage 


For our system to work well, the key factor is whether or 
not the majority of interactions have a one hop basis for 
computing reputations. In short, do one hop reputations 
provide good coverage? We find that they do, arriving at 
this conclusion using our BT—2 trace of peer interactions 
to examine the number of overlapping peers in randomly 
chosen top /X sets, assuming all peers use one hop repu- 
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Figure 10: The distribution of intermediary overlap 
between the top 2000 intermediaries and 10 randomly 
chosen shared intermediaries between randomly chosen 
peers. Mediating transfer through a small subset of 
shared intermediaries suffices to provide wide coverage. 


tations and the parameters of Table 2. Figure 9 shows the 
number of shared intermediaries between two randomly 
chosen peers with local histories built up according to 
our trace. This data indicates the amount of local history 
that peers can build. Some users participate in only a few 
swarms, while others participate in hundreds. Applying 
one hop reputations provides a measure of both cover- 
age and convergence. Coverage is measured by pair- 
wise overlap among the top KC sets of randomly matched 
peers. The median number of shared intermediaries is 83 
and more than 99% of peers have at least one common 
entry in their top / sets. The most useful shared inter- 
mediaries are those with wide coverage, and we say that 
a top K set has converged if it overlaps with the most 
widely used intermediaries measured over the top K sets 
of all peers. For some long-lived peers that participate in 
many swarms, convergence is high, but other peers par- 
ticipate in only a few swarms, limiting their view. When 
intermediaries with relatively limited coverage mediate 
transfers, the potential for returns is diminished. For- 
tunately, our data shows that most randomly matched 
peers share several intermediaries that are among the 
2000 with widest coverage (Global overlap, Figure 9). 


Most peers have several choices when deciding which 
intermediaries to use to mediate their transfers. Using all 
available intermediaries or only several of the most pop- 
ular distributes the risk of choosing an intermediary with 
poor coverage, but contacting potentially hundreds of 
shared intermediaries per-peer increases overhead. Pop- 
ular intermediaries that become overloaded may refuse 
updates from peers that generate too many. To avoid 
this, we evaluate a default policy of randomly choos- 
ing a maximum of ten intermediaries from the shared 
set for randomly paired peers. Section 4.1 describes 
how this limit controls overhead. In Figure 10, we ex- 
amine whether good coverage can be maintained given 
this limit, finding that even when randomly subsam- 
pling shared intermediaries, most interactions will still 
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Figure 11: The number of top 2000 intermediaries ob- 
served by a new peer as a function of peers directly con- 
tacted, averaged over 100 trials with error bars showing 
the 5th and 95th percentiles. 


be mediated through several with wide coverage. 96% of 
randomly chosen peer pairs share an intermediary that 
is among the 2000 most popular when randomly sub- 
sampling, with a median overlap of size 9. 

In the remainder of this section, we describe the im- 

plications of high one hop coverage on three properties: 
bootstrapping time for new users, free-riding, and return 
on investment for contributions. 
Bootstrapping new users: Coverage of popular inter- 
mediaries and convergence of top K sets controls the 
bootstrapping time of one hop reputations. The results of 
Figures 9 and 10 demonstrate that agreement among top 
XK sets is high, assuming local history built up according 
to our trace. This includes peers that have participated in 
the system at least once. We next examine how quickly 
one hop reputations can bootstrap new peers that have no 
local history. Bootstrapping a one hop reputation is a two 
step process. First, clients need enough observations to 
ascertain which intermediaries have high coverage. Sec- 
ond, they need to encounter peers that have established 
relationships with high coverage intermediaries. We con- 
sider both aspects. 


e How quickly can a new peer determine intermediary 
value? We answer this question statistically using 
trace data. First, a new identity with an initially empty 
top K set is created. Next, as in previous experiments, 
we use our trace data to build up representative top 
XK sets for peers already in the system. We then sam- 
ple these top K sets randomly, integrating them with 
that of the newly created identity using randomly as- 
signed weights drawn from our measured end-host ca- 
pacity distribution of BitTorrent peers. The results of 
this process are summarized in Figure 11, which gives 
the number of entries in a new user’s top K set that 
are shared with the 2000 most popular intermediaries 
globally as a function of the number of peers observed. 
Data points are averaged over 100 trials with error bars 
showing the Sth and 95th percentiles. These results 
demonstrate the rapid bootstrapping of one hop rep- 
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Figure 12: For a new user, the number of peers observed 
having a direct or one hop relationship with the top 2000 
peers as a function of contacted peers. 


utations under today’s workloads. After only a few 
dozen interactions with randomly chosen peers, a new 
user can identify intermediaries with wide coverage. 

e How quickly can peers gain standing with popular in- 
termediaries? Simply identifying the value of inter- 
mediaries does not suffice to enable one hop trading. 
New peers must encounter and exchange data with 
popular intermediaries directly or indirectly through 
others that have directly interacted with them. Fig- 
ure 12 gives the number of the top 2000 intermediaries 
in our trace encountered either directly or indirectly 
by a new user as a function of the number of peers 
the new user encounters. This data is a conservative 
bound since we do not model the transfer of standing 
with the top intermediaries that would occur over time. 
As with Figure 11, we compute this data statistically, 
averaging over 100 trials. This data shows that peers 
observe popular intermediaries either directly or indi- 
rectly frequently, allowing a new peer to quickly trade 
via intermediaries with wide coverage. 


Taken together, these results show that new users are 
likely to both encounter an opportunity to gain standing 
with a popular intermediary (Figure 12) and recognize 
that opportunity (Figure 11). 

Free-riding: The coverage achieved by one hop reputa- 
tions for today’s workloads suggests that free-riding can 
be deterred without the significant sacrifices in utiliza- 
tion required by schemes such as deficit 1 block-based 
tit-for-tat. Because peers usually have a one hop basis for 
making servicing decisions, the majority of each user’s 
capacity can be allocated to peers that can demonstrate 
their contributions. However, we do not claim that one 
hop reputations prohibit free-riding, as selfish peers in 
large swarms may still be able to scavenge enough altru- 
istic excess capacity to complete file downloads. Rather, 
our goal is simply to limit the opportunities for effec- 
tive free-riding by providing peers with more informa- 
tion. Under today’s reputation systems, the random con- 
tributions that enable free-riding are necessary because 
obtaining information about good peers requires making 
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Figure 13: The number of mediating intermediaries 


from a randomly drawn one hop transfer encountered in 
subsequent interactions as a function of the number of 
subsequent interactions. A contributing peers sees higher 
returns on investment if mediators are chosen that will 
reappear quickly. Error bars give the standard deviation. 


contributions to all peers, beneficial or not. 


Return on investment: The return on investment for 
contributed bytes is the amount of reciprocated bytes 
generated by that contribution. For reputations that per- 
sist over short time periods, as in BitTorrent’s tit-for-tat, 
return on investment is immediate and can be measured 
or computed. For persistent reputation schemes, how- 
ever, return on investment can be a misleading measure 
of incentive strength. For instance, volume-based tit-for- 
tat maintains state regarding each contribution, providing 
1:1 returns on all contributions eventually if peers do not 
leave the system permanently and continue to make re- 
quests. But, as we observed in Section 2.4, repeat, direct 
interactions are extremely rare for today’s workloads, 
suggesting that peers would need to tolerate lengthy de- 
lays before receiving reciprocation. Particularly in P2P 
networks, waiting for reciprocation opportunities damp- 
ens returns as some peer departures are permanent. 


Because one hop reputations have persistent memory, 
we evaluate the returns from contribution in terms of 
the number of interactions required to recoup contributed 
bytes. Each time a peer contributes data due to indirect, 
one hop standing, that contribution is mediated through 
a subset of the shared intermediaries between sender and 
receiver. The contributing peer earns reciprocation for 
that contribution only if it later can use some of those in- 
termediaries to mediate another transfer where it acts as 
receiver. A contributing peer will see poor returns if it 
selects a mediating intermediary that has poor coverage. 


We use the one hop reputations for peers in our BT—2 
trace to compute the number of interactions required to 
repeat the use of an intermediary from the set mediat- 
ing a random initial contribution. Figure 13 shows re- 
sults averaged over 1000 trials with error bars showing 
standard deviation. For each sample, we compute a size 
10 random subset of shared intermediaries between two 
randomly drawn peers, interpreting this set as the me- 
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Figure 14: A comparison of performance for bulk file 
distribution on PlanetLab. Leveraging the historical rate 
information provided by one hop reputations improves 
performance. 


diating intermediaries in a potential transfer. We then 
repeat this process, computing the overlap between sub- 
sequent mediating sets and the original contribution set. 
Figure 13 shows that, on average, peers will encounter 8 
of the 10 initially used intermediaries within a few hun- 
dred peer interactions. Although this implies that returns 
for one hop contributions are not 1:1 for our default pol- 
icy, peers do see a higher opportunity for returns on con- 
tributions when compared with direct, long-term recip- 
rocation schemes that require tens of thousands of inter- 
actions before payback occurs, if at all. 


4.3 Deployment on PlanetLab 


Our evaluation thus far has focused on the ability of one 
hop reputations to promote strong contribution incentives 
through wide coverage and returns on contribution, im- 
proving performance by providing users with a reason to 
contribute more capacity. In this section, we focus on the 
concrete performance improvement one hop reputations 
can provide, regardless of strengthened incentives. 

Because one hop reputations include not only an ac- 
counting of transfers but also the rate of those transfers 
(ref. Table 1), users can make intelligent decisions about 
which peers are likely to disseminate data rapidly. In 
BitTorrent today, peers do not maintain historical infor- 
mation about peer capacities and must rely on tit-for-tat 
to funnel data to high capacity peers. Unfortunately, high 
capacity goes unnoticed by tit-for-tat when the data avail- 
able to trade is the limiting factor for performance, as 
is the case when a file first becomes available or when 
seed capacity is limited. In both cases, quickly utilizing 
the full capacity of the swarm depends on high capacity 
peers receiving data first so they can quickly replicate it, 
reducing the amount of time required for other peers to 
gain data to trade. 

To measure the performance benefit realized by us- 
ing rate information, we deployed our prototype one hop 
reputation implementation on PlanetLab, comparing its 
performance with the original Azureus BitTorrent imple- 


mentation on which it is layered. Figure 14 compares 
the completion times for 100 peers downloading a 25 
MB file using BitTorrent in one trial and one hop reputa- 
tions in the next with simultaneous arrivals in both trials. 
Before conducting the one hop download trial, we first 
primed the local histories of participants by distributing 
a different 25 MB file. We record the download times 
required to download the second file while using the lo- 
cal history built up during the priming run. To adhere to 
the skewed bandwidth distribution typical of end-hosts in 
BitTorrent swarms, we used application level bandwidth 
capacity limits with values drawn from the percentiles of 
the end-host capacity distribution for BitTorrent clients 
given in [12]. 

One hop reputations improve performance for roughly 
75% of PlanetLab hosts, providing a median reduction in 
download time from 972 seconds to 766 seconds. This 
performance improvement is attributable to the ability of 
historical information to allow peers to quickly find good 
tit-for-tat peerings. This is particularly true for the seed, 
which distributes data randomly in the reference imple- 
mentation of BitTorrent. Rather than relying on random 
selection, a one hop seed can preferentially give data to 
users it knows have high capacity. These peers amplify 
the initial contributions of the seed, pumping data into 
the systems rapidly and increasing utilization relative to 
that of random selection, which may give initial data to 
slow peers that cannot quickly replicate it. 


5 Related work 


Our focus on incentives has led us to build a protocol 
layer for exchanging peer reputation information, one 
that can be shared across time and across content distri- 
bution applications. While incentives could be added to 
any content distribution system, it can be quite difficult 
to design a robust incentive system when participation is 
ephemeral and identities are not persistent, as we have 
seen in BitTorrent. 

The research community has made considerable 
progress towards understanding BitTorrent dynamics; we 
use many of these insights in the design of our one 
hop reputation system. Qui and Srikant [15] analyti- 
cally model the BitTorrent protocol, showing that in cer- 
tain conditions, it achieves a Nash equilibrium. Unfor- 
tunately, our measurements show that these conditions 
are typically not met in practice in live BitTorrent us- 
age. Bharambe et al. [2] use simulation to show that 
BitTorrent engages in progressive taxation, taking from 
high capacity peers to give unreciprocated bandwidth 
to low capacity peers. BitTyrant [12] exploits this ob- 
servation, showing that clients can strategically deploy 
their upload bandwidth to significantly improve their lo- 
cal performance, and in the bargain, reduce performance 
of the swarm. Locher et al. [11] and Sirivianos et al. [16] 
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made similar points, showing that BitTorrent provides 
weak protection against free riding clients. Our mea- 
surement results of BitTorrent in the wild are compati- 
ble with the results of those papers, expanding on previ- 
ous studies of only a subset of swarms with a large num- 
ber of active downloaders. Our data is broader, showing 
that in most BitTorrent swarms incentives are inoperable. 
Wang et al. [18] and Tribler [13] argue for using third 
party helpers to improve client performance in BitTor- 
rent. While we show that increased upload contribuion 
only marginally improves download rates in BitTorrent, 
instead we generalize the notion of helpers, using one 
hop reputations to provide an incentive for third parties 
to do work on behalf of others. 

Our work has the most in common with recent work on 
the design of reputation systems for various P2P applica- 
tions. Karma [17] focuses on building a robust, incentive 
compatible distributed hash table as a basis for trading a 
digital currency. DHTs are a particularly difficult venue 
for robust incentives, as peers are both ephemeral and 
have little repeated interaction. To address this, Karma 
sets up a replicated system of banks on top of the DHT 
to serve as reputation authorities. In our one hop reputa- 
tion system, popular nodes serve as a kind of ad-hoc bank 
without any additional mechanism beyond peer gossip of 
popular nodes and signed receipts. Our use of indirection 
is similar in some respects to EigenTrust [9] and multi- 
level tit-for-tat [21]. EigenTrust focused on the problem 
of inauthentic files, computing a global reputation for 
every participant. Reputations in our system are local, 
and clients are free to evolve their strategy independently 
over time. Multi-level tit-for-tat demonstrated that much 
of the value of EigenTrust can be achieved with only a 
few levels of indirection, an insight we use in the design 
of one hop reputations. 

Finally, we observe that our protocol for propagating 
reputations allows peers to make their own policy deci- 
sions, making it possible for peers to choose among poli- 
cies for allocating their bandwidth. As such, the one hop 
protocol may also be able to incorporate a number of pre- 
viously proposed reputation systems, such as Bayesian 
estimation [3], PPay [20], PeerTrust [19], among oth- 
ers [5, 7]. However, we must leave the full exploration 
of these issues to future work. 


6 Conclusion 


To deliver on their potential benefits, P2P systems need 
robust contribution incentives. In this paper, we have de- 
scribed the pitfalls undermining currently deployed in- 
centive strategies, finding that decisions based on di- 
rect observations and local history will not suffice to 
overcome the performance and availability problems on 
which today’s P2P networks falter. Our measurements 
motivate the design of one hop reputations, a protocol 


for propagating reputations that extends the information 
peers have available for making servicing decisions. We 
propose a default policy for the use of this information, 
finding that for observed workloads, one hop reputations 
can provide wide coverage and positive, long-term con- 
tribution incentives. Through deployment on PlanetLab, 
we show that one hop reputations can improve short-term 
download performance for peers as well. 
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Abstract 

Online communication media such as email, instant mes- 
saging, bulletin boards, voice-over-IP, and social net- 
working sites allow any sender to reach potentially mil- 
lions of users at near zero marginal cost. This property 
enables information to be exchanged freely: anyone with 
Internet access can publish content. Unfortunately, the 
same property opens the door to unwanted communi- 
cation, marketing, and propaganda. Examples include 
email spam, Web search engine spam, inappropriately 
labeled content on YouTube, and unwanted contact invi- 
tations in Skype. Unwanted communication wastes one 
of the most valuable resources in the information age: 
human attention. 

In this paper, we explore the use of trust relationships, 
such as social links, to thwart unwanted communication. 
Such relationships already exist in many application set- 
tings today. Our system, Ostra, bounds the total amount 
of unwanted communication a user can produce based on 
the number of trust relationships the user has, and relies 
on the fact that it is difficult for a user to create arbitrarily 
many trust relationships. 

Ostra is applicable to both messaging systems such as 
email and content-sharing systems such as YouTube. It 
does not rely on automatic classification of content, does 
not require global user authentication, respects each re- 
cipient’s idea of unwanted communication, and permits 
legitimate communication among parties who have not 
had prior contact. An evaluation based on data gathered 
from an online social networking site shows that Ostra 
effectively thwarts unwanted communication while not 
impeding legitimate communication. 


1 Introduction 


Internet-based communication systems such as email, in- 
stant messaging (IM), voice-over-IP (VoIP), online social 
networks, and content-sharing sites allow communica- 
tion at near zero marginal cost to users. Any user with 
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an inexpensive Internet connection has the potential to 
reach millions of users by uploading content to a sharing 
site or by posting messages to an email list. This prop- 
erty has democratized content publication: anyone can 
publish content, and anyone interested in the content can 
obtain it. 

Unfortunately, the same property can be abused for the 
purpose of unsolicited marketing, propaganda, or disrup- 
tion of legitimate communication. The problem mani- 
fests itself in different forms, such as spam messages in 
email; search engine spam in the Web; inappropriately 
labeled content on sharing sites such as YouTube; and 
unwanted invitations in IM, VoIP, and social networking 
systems. 

Unwanted communication wastes human attention, 
which is one of the most valuable resources in the in- 
formation age. The noise and annoyance created by un- 
wanted communication reduces the effectiveness of on- 
line communication media. Moreover, most current ef- 
forts to automatically suppress unwanted communication 
occasionally discard relevant communication, reducing 
the reliability of the communication medium. 

Existing approaches to thwarting unwanted commu- 
nication fall into three broad categories. First, one can 
target the unwanted communication itself, by automati- 
cally identifying such communication based on its con- 
tent. Second, one can target the originators of unwanted 
communication, by identifying them and holding them 
accountable. Third, one can impose an upfront cost on 
senders for each communication, which may be refunded 
when the receiver accepts the item as wanted. Each of 
these approaches has certain advantages and disadvan- 
tages, which we discuss in Section 2. 

In this paper, we describe a method that exploits ex- 
isting trust relationships among users to impose a cost 
on the senders of unwanted communication in a way that 
avoids the limitations of existing solutions. Our system, 
Ostra, (i) relies on existing trust networks to connect 
senders and receivers via chains of pairwise trust rela- 
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tionships; (ii) uses a pairwise, link-based credit scheme 
that imposes a cost on originators of unwanted communi- 
cations without requiring sender authentication or global 
identities; and (iii) relies on feedback from receivers to 
classify unwanted communication. Ostra ensures that 
unwanted communication strains the originator’s trust re- 
lationships, even if the sender has no direct relationship 
with the ultimate recipient of the communication. A user 
who continues to send unwanted communication risks 
isolation and the eventual inability to communicate. 


The trust relationships (or social links) that Ostra uses 
exist in many applications. The links can be explicit, as 
in online social networking sites, or implicit, as in the 
links formed by a set of email, IM, or VoIP users who in- 
clude each other in their contact lists. Ostra can use such 
existing social links as long as acquiring and maintain- 
ing a relationship requires some effort. For example, it 
takes some effort to be included in someone’s IM contact 
list (making that person’s acquaintance); and it may take 
more effort to maintain that status (occasionally produc- 
ing wanted communication). With respect to Ostra, this 
property of a social network ensures that an attacker can- 
not acquire and maintain arbitrarily many relationships 
or replace lost relationships arbitrarily quickly. 


Ostra is broadly applicable. Depending on how it is 
deployed, it can thwart unwanted email or instant mes- 
sages; unwanted invitations in IM, VoIP, or online so- 
cial networks; unwanted entries or comments in blogging 
systems; or inappropriate and mislabeled contributions to 
content-sharing sites such as Flickr and YouTube. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 describes existing approaches to preventing un- 
wanted communication, as well as other related work. 
Section 3 describes a “strawman” design that assumes 
strong user identities. Section 4 describes the design of 
Ostra and Section 5 discusses issues associated with de- 
ploying Ostra. Section 6 evaluates a prototype of Ostra 
on traces from an online social network and an email sys- 
tem. Section 7 sketches a fully decentralized design of 
Ostra. Finally, Section 8 concludes. 


2 Related work 


Unwanted communication has long been a problem in 
the form of email spam, and many strategies have been 
proposed to deal with it. However, the problem increas- 
ingly afflicts other communication media such as IM, 
VoIP, and social networking and content-sharing sites. In 
this section, we review existing approaches and describe 
how they relate to Ostra. 


2.1 Content-based filtering 


The most widespread approach to fighting unwanted 
communication is content-based filtering, in which re- 
cipients use heuristics and machine learning to classify 
communication automatically on the basis of its con- 
tent. Popular examples include SpamAssassin [22] and 
DSPAM [7]. Content-based filters are also used for 
other types of unwanted communication, such as blog 
spam [17] and network-based security attacks [14]. 
Content-based filtering, however, is subject to both 
false positives and false negatives. False negatives — 
that is, when unwanted communication is classified as 
wanted — are a mere inconvenience. False positives [2] 
are a much more serious concern, because relevant mes- 
sages are marked as unwanted and thus may not be re- 
ceived [13]. Moreover, there is a continual arms race [12] 
between spammers and filter developers, because the 
cognitive and visual capabilities of humans allow spam- 
mers to encode their message in a way that users can rec- 
ognize but filtering programs have difficulty detecting. 


2.2 Originator-based filtering 


Another approach is to classify content by its originator’s 
history and reputation. One such technique is whitelist- 
ing, in which each user specifies a list of other users from 
whom they are willing to receive content. 

Whitelisting is commonly deployed in IM applications 
such as iChat and AIM, in VoIP systems such as Skype, 
and in social networking sites such as LinkedIn. In these 
cases, users have to be on each other’s whitelists (i.e., 
their lists of contacts) to be able to exchange messages. 
To get on each other’s whitelists, two users must ex- 
change a special invitation. If the invitation is accepted, 
the two parties are added to each other’s whitelists. If 
the invitation is rejected, then the inviter is added to the 
invitee’s blacklist, which prevents the inviter from con- 
tacting the invitee again. RE [11] extends whitelists to 
automatically and securely include friends of friends. 

To be effective, whitelisting requires that users have 
unique identifiers and that content can be authenticated; 
otherwise, it is easy for malicious users to make their 
communication seem to come from a whitelisted source. 
In most deployed email systems, messages cannot be re- 
liably authenticated. However, secure email services, 
IM, VoIP services, and social networking sites can au- 
thenticate content. Whitelisting, however, cannot deal 
with unwanted invitations, another form of unwanted 
communication. 


2.3 Imposing a cost on the sender 


A third approach is to discourage unwanted communica- 
tion by imposing a cost on the originators of either all 
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communication or unwanted communication. The cost 
can be monetary or in terms of another limited resource. 

Quota- and payment-based approaches attempt to 
change the economics of unwanted communication by 
imposing a marginal cost on the transmission of an (un- 
wanted) message. 

Systems have been proposed in which senders must 
commit to paying a per-message fee or token before 
sending a digital communication [10,20,24]. These solu- 
tions attempt to model the postal service; they are based 
on the assumption that the cost will discourage mass dis- 
tribution of unwanted messages. In some of the proposed 
systems, the per-message fee is charged only if the re- 
ceiver classifies the messages as unwanted. This feature 
is important because originators of legitimate communi- 
cation can still reach a large audience at low cost. 

In general, deploying a decentralized email system 
that charges a per-message fee may require a micropay- 
ment infrastructure, which some have claimed is imprac- 
tical [1, 15, 19]. Systems based on quotas do not need 
micropayments but still require a market for the distribu- 
tion of tokens. 

In challenge—response systems, the sender of a mes- 
sage must prove she is a human (as opposed to a 
computer program) before the message is delivered. 
Challenge-—response systems can be viewed as imposing 
a cost on senders, where the cost is the human attention 
necessary to complete the challenge. 

However, some automatically generated email mes- 
sages (e.g., from an e-commerce site) are wanted; receiv- 
ing such messages requires users to create a whitelisted 
email address to avoid false positives. Moreover, the 
need to complete a challenge may annoy and discourage 
some legitimate senders. 


2.4 Content rating 


Many content-sharing sites (e.g., YouTube [25]) use con- 
tent rating. Users can indicate the level of interest, rel- 
evance, and appropriateness of a content item they have 
viewed. The content is then tagged with the aggregated 
user ratings. Content ratings can help users to iden- 
tify relevant content and avoid unwanted content. These 
ratings can also help system administrators to identify 
potentially inappropriate content, which they can then 
inspect and possibly remove. Content rating is appli- 
cable only to one-to-many communication. Moreover, 
content-rating systems can be manipulated, particularly 
in a system with weak user identities. 


2.5 Leveraging relationships 


Online social relationships are used in Web-based ap- 
plications for content sharing [25], socializing [9], and 


professional networking [16]. LinkedIn uses implicit 
whitelisting of a user’s friends and offers a manual in- 
troduction service based on the social network. How- 
ever, none of these sites leverages the social network to 
enable legitimate communication automatically among 
users who have not had prior contact, while thwarting 
unwanted communication. 

Trust relationships are being used in the PGP web of 
trust [27] to eliminate the need for a trusted certificate 
authority. SybilGuard [26] uses social network links to 
identify users with many identities (Sybils). In Ostra, we 
use trust relationships to ensure that a user with multiple 
identities cannot send additional unwanted communica- 
tion, unless she also has additional relationships. 


3 Ostra strawman 


In this section, we describe a strawman design of Os- 
tra. The design is appropriate for trusted, centralized 
communication systems in which users have strong iden- 
tities (i.e., each individual user has exactly one digital 
identity). We discuss the basic properties of this de- 
sign in the context of two-party communication (e.g., 
email and IM), multi-party communication (e.g., bulletin 
boards and mailing lists), and content-sharing sites (e.g., 
YouTube and Flickr). Section 4 describes a refined de- 
sign that removes the need for strong identities, because 
such identities are difficult to obtain in practice. 


3.1 Assumptions 


The strawman design is based on three assumptions. 


1. Each user of the communication system has exactly 
one unique digital identity. 


2. A trusted entity observes all user actions and asso- 
ciates them with the identity of the user performing 
the action. 


3. Users classify communication they receive as 
wanted (relevant) or unwanted (irrelevant). 


Assumption 1 would require a user background check 
(e.g., a credit check) as part of the account creation pro- 
cess, to ensure that a user cannot easily create multiple 
identities; this assumption will be relaxed in Section 4. 
Assumption 2 holds whenever a service is hosted by a 
trusted Web site or controlled by a trusted tracker compo- 
nent; the trusted component requires users to log in and 
associates all actions with a user. We sketch a decentral- 
ized design that does not depend on this assumption in 
Section 7. 

Producing communication can mean sending a email 
or chat message; adding an entry or comment to a blog; 
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Figure 1: Diagram of (a) the original communication 
system S, and (b) the communication system with Os- 
tra. The three phases of Ostra — (1) authorization, (2) 
transmission, and (3) classification — are shown. 


sending an invitation in an IM, VoIP, or social network- 
ing system; or contributing content in a content-sharing 
site. Receiving communication can mean receiving a 
message or viewing a blog entry, comment, or search re- 
sult. 

Typically, a user considers communication unwanted 
if she feels the content was not worth the attention. A 
user considers a blog entry, comment, or content object 
as unwanted if she considers the object to be inappropri- 
ate for the venue (e.g., site, group, or blog space) it was 
placed in or to have inappropriate search tags, causing 
the object to appear in response to an unrelated search. 


3.2 System model 


Figure 1 shows how Ostra interacts with a given commu- 
nication system S. Ostra is a separate module that runs 
alongside the existing communication system. With Os- 
tra, communication consists of three phases. 


Authorization: When a sender wishes to produce a com- 
munication, she first passes the communication to Ostra. 
Ostra then issues a token specific to the sender, recip- 
ient, and communication. If the sender has previously 
sent too much unwanted communication, Ostra refuses 
to issue such a token and rejects the communication. 


Transmission: Ostra attaches the token to the commu- 
nication and transmits it using the existing communica- 
tion mechanism. On the receiving side, Ostra accepts the 
communication if the token is valid. The communica- 
tion is then provided to the recipient. Note that Ostra is 
not involved in the actual transmission of the communi- 
cation. 


Classification: The recipient classifies the communica- 
tion as either wanted or unwanted, according to her per- 
sonal preferences. This feedback is then provided to Os- 


tra. Finally, Ostra makes this feedback available to the 
sender. 


3.3. User credit 


Ostra uses credits to determine whether a token can be 
issued. Each user is assigned a credit balance, B, with an 
initial value of 0. Ostra also maintains a per-user balance 
range [L, U], with L < 0 < U, which limits the range of 
the user’s credit balance (i.e., L < B < U at all times). 
We denote the balance and balance range for a single user 
as BY, For example, if a user’s state is ate the user’s 
current credit balance is 3, and it can range between —5 
and 6. 

When a token is issued, Ostra requires the sender to 
reserve a credit and the receiver to reserve a place holder 
for this credit in their respective credit balances. To make 
these reservations, the sender’s L is raised by one, and 
the receiver’s U is lowered by one. If these adjustments 
would cause either the sender’s or the receiver’s credit 
balance to exceed the balance range, Ostra refuses to is- 
sue the token; otherwise, the token is issued. When the 
communication is classified by the receiver, the range ad- 
justments are undone. If the communication is marked as 
unwanted, one credit is transferred from the sender to the 
receiver. 

Let us consider an example in which both the sender’s 
and the receiver’s initial balances are ors, When the to- 
ken is issued, the sender’s balance changes to oe. and 
the receiver’s balance changes to o representing the 
credit reservation. Let us assume that the communica- 
tion is classified as unwanted. In this case, a credit is 
transferred from the sender to the receiver; the receiver’s 
balance becomes i, and the sender’s becomes —1*3. 

This algorithm has several desirable properties. It 
limits the amount of unwanted communication a sender 
can produce. At the same time, it allows an arbitrary 
amount of wanted communication. The algorithm limits 
the number of tokens a user can acquire before any of the 
associated communication is classified; thus, it limits the 
total amount of potentially unwanted communication a 
user can produce. Finally, the algorithm limits the num- 
ber of tokens that can be issued for a specific recipient 
before that recipient classifies any of the associated com- 
munication; thus, an inactive or lazy user cannot cause 
senders to reserve a large number of credits, which would 
be bound until the communication were classified. 


3.4 Credit adjustments 


Several issues, however, remain with the algorithm de- 
scribed so far. When a user’s credit balance reaches one 
of her credit bounds, she is, in effect, banned from pro- 
ducing (in the case of the lower bound) or receiving (in 
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the case of the upper bound) any further communica- 
tion. What can cause a legitimate user’s credit balance to 
reach her bounds? Note that on the one hand, a user who 
receives unwanted communication earns credit. On the 
other hand, even a well-intentioned user may occasion- 
ally send communication to a recipient who considers 
it unwanted and therefore lose credit. Across all users, 
these effects balance out. However, unless a user, on av- 
erage, receives precisely the same amount of unwanted 
communication as she generates, her credit balance will 
eventually reach one of her bounds. As a result, legiti- 
mate users can find themselves unable to communicate. 

To address this problem, credit balances in Ostra de- 
cay towards 0 at a constant rate d with 0 < d < 1. For 
example, Ostra may be configured so that each day, any 
outstanding credit (whether positive or negative) decays 
by 10%. This decay allows an imbalance between the 
credit earned and the credit lost by a user. The choice of 
d must be high enough to cover the expected imbalance 
but low enough to prevent considerable amounts of inten- 
tional unwanted communication. As we show as part of 
Ostra’s evaluation, a small value of d is sufficient to en- 
sure that most legitimate users never exceed their credit 
range. 

With this refinement, Ostra ensures that each user can 
produce unwanted communication at a rate of at most 


dxL+8S 


where S is the rate at which the user receives communi- 
cation that she marks as unwanted. 

A denial of service attack is, however, still possible. 
Colluding malicious users can inundate a victim with 
large amounts of unwanted communication, causing the 
victim to acquire too much credit to receive any addi- 
tional communication. For these users, the rate of decay 
may be too low to ensure that they do not exceed their 
credit balances. To prevent such attacks, we introduce a 
special account, C, that is not owned by any user and has 
no upper bound. Users with too much credit can transfer 
credit into C’, thereby enabling them to receive further 
communication. Note that the credit transferred into C’ 
is subject to the usual credit decay, so the total amount of 
credit available to active user accounts does not dimin- 
ish over time. Additionally, users can only deposit credit 
into C; no withdrawals are allowed. 

Finally, there is an issue with communication failures 
(e.g., dropped messages) and users who are offline for 
extended periods. Both may cause the sender to reserve 
a credit indefinitely, because the receiver does not clas- 
sify the communication. The credit decay does not help 
in this situation, because the decay affects only the credit 
balance and not the credit bounds. Therefore, Ostra uses 
a timeout 7’, which is typically on the order of days. 
If a communication has not been classified by the re- 


Operation Net Change in System Credit 

0, as user’s initial credit balance is 0 

0, as no credit is exchanged 

0, as credit is transferred between users 


0, as total credit was 0 before decay 





User joins system 
Wanted comm. sent 
Unwanted comm. sent 
Daily credit decay 


Table 1: Operations in Ostra, and their effect on the to- 
tal system credit. No operation alters the sum of credit 
balances. 


ceiver after J’, the credit bounds are automatically reset 
as though the destination had classified the communica- 
tion as wanted. This feature has the added benefit that it 
enables receivers to plausibly deny receipt of communi- 
cation. A receiver can choose not to classify some com- 
munication, thus concealing its receipt. 


3.5 Properties 


Ostra’s system of credit balances observes the following 
invariant: 


At all times, the sum of all credit balances is 0 


The conservation of credit follows from the fact that (i) 
users have an initial zero balance when joining the sys- 
tem, (ii) all operations transfer credit among users, and 
(iii) credit decay affects positive and negative credit at 
the same rate. Table 1 details how each operation leaves 
the overall credit balance unchanged. Thus, credit can be 
neither created nor destroyed. Malicious, colluding users 
can pass credits only between themselves; they cannot 
create additional credit or destroy credit. The amount of 
unwanted communication that such users can produce is 
the same as the sum of what they can produce individu- 
ally. 

We have already shown that each user can produce un- 
wanted communication at a rate of no more than d*L+S. 
We now characterize the amount of unwanted subset of 
the user population can produce. Let us examine a group 
of users f’. Owing to the conservation of credit, users 
in this group cannot conspire to create credit; they can 
only push credit between themselves. Thus, the users in 
F can send unwanted communication to users not in F’ 
at a maximal rate of 


|F|xd* L+ Sp 


where Sf is that rate at which users in F’ (in aggregate) 
receive communication from users not in F’ that they 
mark as unwanted. 

The implication of the above analysis is that we can 
characterize the total amount of unwanted communica- 
tion that non-malicious users can receive. Let us partition 
the user population into two groups: group G are “good” 
users, who rarely send unwanted communication, and 
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Action Cost 





Send unwanted communication 1 credit 
Classify as wanted 
Classifying Classify as unwanted 

Misclassify as wanted Sender likely to send more 
Misclassify as unwanted Sender unlikely to send more 
Don’t use token Ties up credit for T’ 

Abuse Don’t classify Ties up credit for T’ 
Drop incoming communication (§7) | 1 credit 


Reward 


Sender likely to send more 


1 credit, throttle sender 


1 credit 


Table 2: Incentives for users of Ostra. Users are incentivized to send only wanted communication, to classify com- 
munication correctly, and to classify received communication promptly. Marking an incoming communication as 
unwanted has the effect of discouraging the sender from sending additional communication, as the sender is informed 
of this and loses credit. Alternatively, marking an incoming communication as wanted costs the sender nothing, 
allowing the sender to send future communication with increased confidence. 


group JW are “malicious” users, who frequently send un- 
wanted communication. Now, the maximal rate at which 
G can receive unwanted communication from M is 


|M|*d* D+ Sy 


which implies that, on average, each user in G can re- 
ceive unwanted communication at a rate of 
|M| S 


Ng de fds 
IG| IG| 


However, we expect Sy to be small as users in G rarely 
send unwanted communication. Thus, the rate of receiv- 
ing unwanted communication is dominated by static sys- 
tem parameters and by the ratio between the number of 
good and malicious users. Moreover, this analysis holds 
regardless of the amount of good communication that the 
malicious users produce. 

Finally, Ostra has an incentive structure that discour- 
ages bad behavior and rewards good behavior. Table 2 
shows a list of possible user actions and their costs and 
rewards. 


3.6 Multi-party communication 


Next, we show how the design can be used to support 
moderated multi-party communication, including mail- 
ing lists and content-sharing sites. The existing design 
generalizes naturally to small groups in which all mem- 
bers know each other. In this case, communication oc- 
curs as a series of pairwise events between the originator 
and each of the remaining group members. 

In moderated groups, which are usually larger, a mod- 
erator decides on behalf of the list members if communi- 
cation submitted to the group is appropriate. In this case, 
Ostra works exactly as in the two-party case, except that 
the moderator receives and classifies the communication 
on behalf of all members of the group. 


Thus, only the moderator’s attention is wasted by un- 
wanted communication, and the cost of producing un- 
wanted communication is the same as in the two-party 
case. However, an overloaded moderator may choose to 
increase the number of credits required to send to the 
group, to mitigate her load by discouraging inappropri- 
ate submissions. 

Large content-sharing sites usually have content- 
rating systems or other methods for flagging content as 
inappropriate. Ostra could be applied, for instance, to 
thwart the submission of mislabeled videos in YouTube, 
by taking advantage of the existing “flag as inappropri- 
ate” mechanism. When a user’s video is flagged as in- 
appropriate, it is reviewed by a YouTube employee; if it 
is found to be mislabeled, the submission is classified as 
unwanted for the purposes of Ostra. 

Extending Ostra to work with unmoderated multi- 
party communication systems is the subject of ongoing 
work but is beyond the scope of this paper. 


4 Ostra design 


The strawman design described in the previous section 
requires strong user identities: that is, each individual 
user is guaranteed to have at most one unique digital 
identity. Such identities are not practical in many ap- 
plications, as they require a background check as part of 
the account creation process. Such checks may not be 
accepted by users, and as far as we know, few services 
that require such a strong background check have been 
widely adopted on the Internet. 

In this section, we refine the design of Ostra so that it 
does not require strong user identities. It is assumed that 
the communication system ensures that each identity is 
unique, but an individual user may sign up multiple times 
and use the system under different identities at different 
times. Our refined design leverages trust relationships 
to preserve Ostra’s properties despite the lack of strong 
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user identities. We still assume that a trusted entity such 
as a Web site hosts the communication service and runs 
Ostra. Later, in Section 7, we sketch out how Ostra could 
be applied to decentralized services. 

The refined design of Ostra replaces the per-user credit 
balances with balances that are instead associated with 
the links among users in a trust network. We show that 
this mapping preserves the key properties of the straw- 
man design, even though Ostra no longer depends on 
strong identities. We begin by defining a trust network 
and then describe how Ostra works with weak identities. 


4.1 Trust networks 


A trust network is a graph G = (V,E), where V is 
the set of user identifiers and & represents undirected 
links between user identifiers who have a trust relation- 
ship. Examples of trust networks are the user graph of 
an email system (where V is the set of email addresses 
and EF is the set of email contacts) and online social net- 
works (where V is the set of accounts and F is the set 
of friends). For convenience, we shall refer to two users 
connected by an edge in the trust network as friends. 

For the purposes of Ostra, a trust network must have 
the property that there is a non-trivial cost for initiating 
and maintaining links in the network. As a result, users in 
the trust network cannot acquire new relationships arbi- 
trarily fast and cannot maintain an arbitrarily large num- 
ber of relationships. We do not make any assumptions 
about the nature or the degree of trust associated with a 
relationship. 

Finally, the trust network must be connected, meaning 
that there is a path of trust links between any two user 
identities in the network. Previous studies [4, 18] have 
shown that the user graphs in existing social networks 
tend to be dominated by a single large component, im- 
plying that the networks are largely connected. 

Ostra assumes that the users of a communication sys- 
tem are connected by a trust network and that Ostra has 
a complete view of this network. 


4.2 Link credit 


Because a user may have multiple identities, we can no 
longer associate a separate credit balance with each iden- 
tity. Otherwise, a malicious user could gain additional 
credit and send arbitrary amounts of unwanted communi- 
cation simply by creating more identities. Instead, Ostra 
leverages the cost of forming new links in trust networks 
to enforce a bound on each user. 

Specifically, each link in the trust network is assigned 
a link credit balance B, with an initial value of 0, and 
a link balance range [L,U], with L < 0 < U and 
L < B < U. These are analogous to the user credit 
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Figure 2: Mapping from (a) per-user credits to (b) per- 
link credits. 


balance and range in the original design. We denote the 
balance and balance range for a link X « Y from X’s 
XY 

perspectiveas BY . For example, if the link has the state 
XY 
ace , then X is currently owed 3 credits by Y, and the 
balance can range between —5 and 6. 

The link balance represents the credit state between 
the user identities connected by the link. Ostra uses this 
balance to decide whether to issue tokens. It is important 


to note that the credit balance is symmetric. For example, 
XY 


if the link balance on the X < Y link is ge , then_X is 


owed one credit by Y, or, from Y’s perspective, Y owes 
YX 


X one credit (the latter can be denoted — 12), 

We map the user credit balance in the strawman de- 
sign to a set of link credit balances on the user’s adjacent 
links in the trust network. For example, as shown in Fig- 
ure 2, if a user has two links in the trust network, the 
user’s original credit balance is replaced with two sepa- 
rate credit balances, one on each link. However, we can- 
not compute a user balance by taking the sum of the link 
balances — in fact, the concept of a user balance is no 
longer useful because a user can create many identities 
and establish links between them. Instead, we introduce 
a new mechanism for credit transfer that uses link bal- 
ances, rather than user balances, to bound the amount of 
unwanted communication that users can send. 

We now describe this mechanism for transferring cred- 
its. For simplicity, we first describe the case of communi- 
cation between users who are friends in the trust network. 
We then generalize the credit transfer mechanism to the 
case in which two arbitrary users wish to communicate. 


4.2.1. Communication among friends 


As in the strawman design, a user who wishes to send 
communication needs to obtain a token during the autho- 
rization phase. For example, a user X may request to 
send communication to another user Y, a friend of X’s. 
Ostra determines whether transferring this credit would 
violate the link balance range on the X « Y link, and if 
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(a) (x}— 0% —{Y) initial state 

(b) (x)}— 0% —{Y) after token issued 
(c) (x)}— 13 —{Y) if Y marks unwanted 
(d) (x}— 0% —{Y) otherwise 


Figure 3: Link state when X sends communication to 
friend Y. The state of the link balance and range is 
shown (a) before the token is issued, (b) after the token is 
issued, (c) if Y marks the communication as unwanted, 
and (d) if Y marks the communication as wanted or if 
the timeout occurs. 


not, it issues a signed token. The token is then included 
in X’s communication to user Y. 

As in the strawman design, Ostra allows users to have 
multiple outstanding tokens by reserving credits for each 
potential transfer. In the example in the previous para- 
graph, Ostra raises the lower bound for the X < Y link 
by one. This single adjustment has the effect of raising 
X’s lower bound and lowering Y’s upper bound, because 
the lower bound on the X < Y link can be viewed as 
the upper bound on the Y «> X link. Figure 3 shows the 
state of the X « Y link during each stage of the trans- 
action. By adjusting the balance this way for outstand- 
ing tokens, Ostra ensures that the link balance remains 
within its range regardless of how the pending commu- 
nication events are classified. 

Later, in the classification stage, user Y provides Os- 
tra with the token and the decision whether X’s commu- 
nication was wanted. The balance range adjustment that 
was performed in the authorization phase is then undone. 
Moreover, if Y reports that the communication was un- 
wanted, Ostra adjusts the balance on the X < Y link 


by subtracting one, thereby transferring a credit from X 

XY 

to Y. Thus, if the previous state of the link was ots ; 
XY 

the final state would be —1*3, meaning X owes Y one 

credit. Finally, Ostra automatically cancels the token af- 


ter a specified timeout 7’. 


4.2.2 Communication among non-friends 


So far, we have considered the case of sending commu- 
nication between two friends in the trust network. In this 
section, we describe how Ostra can be used for commu- 
nication between any pair of users. 

When a user X wishes to send communication to a 
non-friend Z, Ostra finds a path consisting of trust links 
between X and Z. For example, such a path might be 
X — Y © Z, where X and Y are friends in the trust 


initial state 
after token issued 
if Z marks unwanted 


otherwise 


Figure 4: Link state when X sends communication to 
non-friend Z is shown (a) before the token is issued, (b) 
after the token is issued, (c) if Z marks the communica- 
tion as unwanted, and (d) if Z marks the communication 
as wanted or if the timeout occurs. 


network, and Y and Z are also friends. When this path 
is found, the range bounds are adjusted as before, but 
this occurs on every link in the path. For example, if X 
wishes to send communication to Z, Ostra would raise 
the lower bound of both the X «~ Y andthe Y ~ Z 
links by one. Figure 4 shows a diagram of this procedure. 
If this adjustment can be done without violating any link 
ranges, Ostra issues a token to X. 

Similar to the transfer between friends, the token is 
then attached to _X’s communication to Z. Later, in the 
classification stage, Z provides Ostra with the token and 
the decision whether the communication was wanted. 
Now, the range adjustments on all the links along the 
path are undone. If the communication was unwanted, 
the credit is transferred along every link of the path; Fig- 
ure 4 (c) shows the result of this transfer. 

It is worth noting that the intermediate users along the 
path are largely indifferent to the outcome of the transfer, 
as any credit transfer will leave them with no net change. 
For example, consider the scenarios shown in Figure 4 
(c) and (d). In either case, the total amount of credit 
that intermediate user Y has with all her friends is the 
same regardless of the outcome. If Z marks the commu- 
nication as unwanted, as shown in Figure 4(c), Y owes 
a credit to Z, but X now owes a credit to Y. Ostra al- 
lows users to transfer credits along trust paths such that 
intermediate users along the path are indifferent to the 
outcome. 


4.2.3. Generalization of Ostra strawman 


One can show that Ostra generalizes the strawman design 
from the previous section. Recall the account C' that is 
owned by the trusted site. Now, we construct a trust net- 
work in which each user has a single link to C, with the 
link balance and balance range equal to their user bal- 
ance and balance range in the strawman design. Ostra 
with such a trust network has the same properties as the 
strawman design. To see this, note that sending commu- 
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Figure 5: Generalization of per-user credit accounting 
to per-link credit accounting. Ostra with per-user credit 
(shown in (a)) can be expressed as per-link credit over a 
star topology (shown in (b)), with the central site C' as 
the hub. The addition of links (shown in (c)) does not 
change the properties. 


nication from X to Y requires raising the lower bound 
on the X <> C link and lowering the upper bound on 
the Y < C link, which is equivalent to adjusting X’s 
and Y’s user balance ranges in the same manner. Fig- 
ure 5 (b) shows an example of this generalization for the 
specific set of user accounts in Figure 5 (a). 

More importantly, Ostra preserves the conservation of 
credit that was present in the strawman system. This can 
be derived from the fact that credit is associated with 
links instead of users. Any credit in Ostra is naturally 


paired with a corresponding debt: for example, if the 
XY 


state of a link is —173, then X owes Y one credit, but 
Y is owed a credit by X. Thus, all outstanding credit is 
balanced by outstanding debt, implying that credit can- 
not be created or destroyed. 

The conservation of credit holds for each link indepen- 
dently, and is therefore independent of the trust network 
topology (Figure 5 (c) shows an example of a trust net- 
work with a different topology). As a result, the analy- 
sis of the strawman system in Section 3.5 applies to the 
full version of Ostra. For example, malicious, colluding 
users cannot conspire to manufacture credit; the amount 
of unwanted communication that such users can produce 
together is the sum of what they can produce indepen- 
dently. 


4.3 Security properties 


We now discuss the security properties of Ostra’s refined 
design in detail. Ostra’s threat model assumes that mali- 
cious users have two goals: sending large amounts of un- 
wanted communication, and preventing other users from 
being able to send communication successfully. Strate- 
gies for trying to send additional unwanted communica- 
tion include signing up for multiple accounts and creat- 
ing links between these accounts, as well as conspiring 
with other malicious users. Strategies for trying to pre- 
vent other users from communicating include targeting a 


specific user by sending large amounts of unwanted com- 
munication and attempting to exhaust credit on specific 
links in the trust network. In this section, we describe 
how Ostra handles these threats. 


4.3.1 Multiple identities 

One concern is whether users who create multiple identi- 
ties (known as Sybils [6]) can send additional unwanted 
communication. Ostra naturally prevents such users 
from gaining additional credit. 


To send unwanted communication to another user, a 
user must eventually use one of her “real” links to a dif- 
ferent user, which has the same effect as if the user only 
had a single identity. To see this, assume a user with a set 
of multiple identities M = {M1, Mo,..., M,} is sending 
to a different user U. Now, regardless of how the links 
between the identities in / are allocated, any path be- 
tween M; and U must contain a link M; < V, where 
V ¢ M. If this property does not hold, then U € M, 
which is a contradiction. 


Thus, using per-link balances has the effect that the 
total credit available to a user no longer depends on the 
number of identities a user has. Instead, the credit avail- 
able depends on the number of links the user has to other 
users. Figure 6 shows a diagram of how Ostra prevents 
users with multiple identities from sending additional un- 
wanted communication. 


Ostra allows users to create as many identities as they 
wish but ensures that they cannot send additional un- 
wanted communication by doing so. Malicious users 
may attempt to use multiple Sybil identities to create 
multiple links to a single user. Although they may suc- 
ceed occasionally, these links require effort to maintain 
and the malicious user, therefore, cannot create an un- 
bounded number of them. 





Figure 6: Diagram of how Ostra handles various attacks: 
(a) a normal user, (b) multiple identities, and (c) a net- 
work of Sybils. The total amount of credit available to 
the user is the same. 
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4.3.2 Targeting users 


Another concern is whether malicious users could col- 
lectively send a large amount of unwanted communica- 
tion to a user, thus providing this victim with too much 
credit to receive any additional messages. This attack is 
possible when the attacking users collectively have more 
links to legitimate users than the victim, as exhausting 
the credit on one of the victim’s links requires the mali- 
cious users exhaust the credit on one of their own links. 

However, the victim has a simple way out by forgiv- 
ing some of the debt on one of her links. If a user finds 
that she has too much credit on all of her links, she can 
forgive a small amount of debt from one of her friends. 
This is the same mechanism as transferring credit to the 
overflow account (C’) described in Section 3. To see 
this equivalence, consider the star-topology trust network 
constructed in Section 4.2.3. In that case, a user transfer- 
ring credit to the overflow account is essentially forgiv- 
ing debt on their only link (to C). This mechanism does 
not allow malicious users to send additional unwanted 
communication to the victim, as the victim only forgives 
debt to her direct friend (i.e., the victim’s friend does not 
repeat the process). 


4.3.3 Targeting links 


One final concern is whether malicious users could pre- 
vent large numbers of innocent users from communicat- 
ing with each other by exhausting the credit on certain 
links in the trust network. If successful, such an attack 
could prevent a group of users from sending to the rest 
of the user population. 

To exhaust the credit on specific links, attacking users 
would need both knowledge of the trust network topol- 
ogy and some control over trust path selection. Because 
the path selection is performed by the trusted site, the 
attacking users have the choice of only the destination 
and not the path. Even if we assume a powerful attacker 
who has control over the path selection, the trust network 
would need to have a topology that is susceptible to such 
an attack. For example, a barbell topology would be sus- 
ceptible, as the link connecting the two halves of the net- 
work could be exhausted. 

Analysis of current online social networks (which are 
typical trust networks) shows that these have a very dense 
core [18]. We show in Section 6 that the structure of 
these networks makes it unlikely that such an attack 
would succeed on a large scale. 


5 Discussion 


In this section, we discuss some issues associated with 
deploying Ostra. 


5.1 Joining Ostra 


Fundamentally, Ostra exploits the trust relationships in 
an existing social network of users to thwart unwanted 
communication. As a result, users are expected to ac- 
quire and maintain a certain number of social links to be 
able to communicate. 

To join Ostra, a new user must be introduced to the 
system by an existing Ostra user. Requiring this form of 
introduction ensures that the trust network among users 
is connected and that each new user has at least one trust 
link. Thus, Ostra can be used only in conjunction with a 
“invitation-only” social network. 

Users with few links in the trust network are more sus- 
ceptible to credit exhaustion (whether accidental or mali- 
cious). Thus, there is an incentive for users to obtain and 
maintain a sufficient number of trust links. Establish- 
ing additional links can be done via the communication 
system after the user has joined Ostra. Link invitations 
are treated as normal messages, so users who attempt to 
send unwanted link invitations are blocked in the same 
manner as users who send other forms of unwanted com- 
munication. 


5.2 Content classification 


Ostra requires that recipients classify incoming commu- 
nication as either wanted or unwanted. Providing explicit 
feedback is a slight burden on the user, but it may be 
a small price to pay for a system that responds to each 
user’s preferences and is free of the misclassifications 
that are common in current content-based filtering sys- 
tems [2]. Moreover, the feedback can often be derived 
implicitly from a user’s actions; for instance, deleting 
a message probably indicates that the message was un- 
wanted, whereas archiving or replying to the message 
strongly indicates that it was wanted. 

As an optimization in message-based communication 
systems, a user could maintain a whitelist indicating 
users from whom communication is immediately and un- 
conditionally classified as wanted. In this case, Ostra 
would need to operate only among users who are not on 
each other’s whitelists. 


5.3. Parameter settings 


Ostra limits the amount of pending communication that a 
user can have, where a pending item of communication is 
one that was generated by the user but not yet classified 
by the receiver. In Section 6, we show that Ostra’s design 
parameters (L, U, and d) can be chosen such that most 
legitimate users are not affected by the rate limit, while 
the amount of unwanted communication is still kept very 
low. 
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The L parameter controls the number of unclassified 
items of communication a user can have at any one time. 
A large L allows many outstanding messages but also 
admits the possibility that a considerable amount of this 
outstanding communication would be unwanted. In con- 
trast, an L close to 0 ensures that very little unwanted 
communication is received, at the cost of potentially rate- 
limiting legitimate senders. The d parameter represents 
the rate at which users who have sent unwanted commu- 
nication in the past are “forgiven”. Setting d too high al- 
lows additional unwanted communication, whereas set- 
ting it too low may unduly punish senders who have in- 
advertently sent unwanted communication in the past. In 
the Section 6, we show that the conservative settings of 
L=-3 and d=10% per day provide a good trade-off in 
practice. 


5.4 Compromised user accounts 


If a user’s account password is compromised, the at- 
tacker can cause the user to run out of credit by send- 
ing unwanted communication. However, the amount of 
unwanted communication is still subject to the same lim- 
its that apply to any individual user. Moreover, a user 
would quickly detect that her account has been compro- 
mised, because she would find herself unable to generate 
communication. 


6 Evaluation 


In this section, we present an experimental evaluation of 
our Ostra prototype. Using data from a real online social 
network and an email trace from our institute, we show 
how Ostra can effectively block users from sending large 
amounts of unwanted communication. 


6.1 Experimental trust network 


To evaluate Ostra, we used a large, measured subset [18] 
of the social network found in the video-sharing Web site 
YouTube [25]. We extracted the largest strongly con- 
nected component consisting of symmetric links from 
the YouTube graph, which resulted in a network with 
446,181 users and 1,728,938 symmetric links. 

Strictly speaking, the YouTube social network does 
not meet Ostra’s requirements, because there is no sig- 
nificant cost for creating and maintaining a link. Unfor- 
tunately, trust-based social networks that do meet Ostra’s 
requirements cannot be easily obtained due to privacy re- 
strictions. For instance, in the LinkedIn [16] professional 
networking site, users “vouch” for each other; link for- 
mation requires the consent of both parties and users tend 
to refuse to accept invitations from people they do not 


know and trust. But, unlike YouTube, it is not possible 
to crawl the LinkedIn network. 


However, we were able to obtain the degree distri- 
bution of users in the LinkedIn network. We found 
that both YouTube and LinkedIn degree distributions fol- 
low the power-law with similar coefficients. We used 
maximum-likelihood testing to calculate the coefficients 
of the YouTube and LinkedIn graphs, and found them 
to be 1.66 and 1.58 (the resultant Kolmogorov-Smirnov 
goodness-of-fit metrics were 0.12 and 0.05, suggesting a 
good fit). This result, along with the previously observed 
similarity in online social networks’ structure [18], leads 
us to expect that the overall structure of the YouTube 
network is similar to trust-based social networks like 
LinkedIn. 


Despite their structural similarity, the YouTube social 
network differs from the LinkedIn trust network in one 
important aspect: some users in YouTube collect many 
links (one user had a degree of over 20,000!). The max- 
imum degree of users in actual trust-based social net- 
works tends to be much smaller. Anthropological stud- 
ies [8] have shown that the average number of relation- 
ships a human can actively maintain in the real world is 
about 150 to 200. Because the amount of unwanted com- 
munication a user can send in Ostra is proportional to her 
degree in the trust network, the results of our YouTube- 
based evaluation may understate the performance of Os- 
tra on a real trust-based network. 


6.2 Experimental traffic workload 


We were unable to obtain a communication trace of the 
same scale as the social network we use. Therefore, we 
had to make some assumptions about the likely commu- 
nication pattern within the social network. We expect 
that users communicate with nearby users much more of- 
ten than they communicate with users who are far away 
in the social network. To validate this hypothesis, we col- 
lected an email trace from our organization, consisting 
of two academic research institutes with approximately 
200 researchers. Our anonymized email trace contains 
all messages sent and received by the mail servers for 
100 days, and the anonymized addresses in the trace are 
flagged as internal or external addresses. 


Similar to previous studies [5,21], we extracted a so- 
cial network from the email data by examining the mes- 
sages sent between internal users. Specifically, we cre- 
ated a symmetric link between users who sent at least 
three emails to each other. We filtered out accounts that 
were not owned by actual users (e.g., helpdesk tickets 
and mailing lists), resulting in a large strongly connected 
component containing 150 users and covering 13,978 
emails. 
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Figure 7: Cumulative distribution (CDF) of distance be- 
tween sender and receiver for our email trace. The ob- 
served data show a strong bias toward proximity when 
compared to randomly selected destinations. 


We then examined the social network distance be- 
tween sender and receiver for all messages sent between 
these 150 users. Figure 7 compares the resulting distance 
distribution with one that would result had the senders se- 
lected random destinations. We found that the selection 
of senders had a very strong proximity bias: over 93% of 
all messages were sent to either a friend or a friend of a 
friend, compared to the expected 14% if the senders were 
chosen randomly. Thus, we expect that in practice, most 
communication in Ostra is directed to nearby users, sig- 
nificantly reducing the average path lengths in the trust 
network. 


6.3 Setting parameters 


We also used the email trace to determine the appropriate 
settings for the Ostra parameters L and U. To do this, we 
examined the rate at which users sent and received mes- 
sages. The trace contains 50,864 transmitted messages 
(an average of 3.39 messages sent per user per day) and 
1,003,819 received messages (an average of 66.9 mes- 
sages received per user per day). The system administra- 
tors estimated that the incoming messages in the email 
trace consisted of approximately 95% junk mail. Clearly, 
most of these receptions would not occur in an actual Os- 
tra deployment. However, we could not access the spam 
filter’s per-message junk mail tags, so we randomly re- 
moved 95% of the incoming messages as junk. 


To determine how often a given setting of L and 
U would affect Ostra, we simulated how messages in 
the email trace would be delayed due to the credit 
bounds. We ran two experiments with different assump- 
tions about the average delay between the time when a 
message arrives and the time when the receiving user 
classifies the message. We first simulated casual email 
users who classify messages after six hours, and we then 
simulated heavy email users who classify messages after 
two hours. 


Avg. classific. Fraction Delay (h) 
delay (h) delayed | Avg. Med. Max. 
2 0.38% 2.2 1.9 7.6 
2 1.3% 4.1 3.2 13.2 
6 1.3% 16.6 14.7 48.6 


Send 





Recv 


Table 3: Message delays in sending (Send) and receiv- 
ing (Recv) with L=-3 and U=3. The delays are shown 
for heavy email users (2 hour average classification de- 
lay) and casual email users (6 hour average classification 
delay). 


Table 3 presents the results of these two experiments 
with L=—3 and U=3. We found that messages are rarely 
delayed (less than 1.5% of the time in all cases), and that 
the average delay is on the order of a few hours. We also 
found that the delays for receiving messages are more 
significant than the delays for sending messages. We be- 
lieve this is an artifact of our methodology. Over 98% of 
the delayed messages were received by just 3 users. In 
practice, it is likely that these users (who receive a high 
volume of relevant email) check and classify their email 
very frequently. This effect would reduce the frequency 
and magnitude of delays, but our simulation does not ac- 
count for it. 


6.4 Effectiveness of Ostra 


In this section, we simulate deployments of Ostra in 
a message-based system (such as the messaging ser- 
vice on Flickr) and in a content-sharing system (such as 
YouTube). We evaluate Ostra under three traffic work- 
loads: Random, where users select destinations ran- 
domly; Proximity, where users select destinations with 
the distribution that was observed in Section 6.2; and 
YouTube, where users send to a single YouTube account 
in the network. We show that in all cases, Ostra effec- 
tively bounds the rate at which malicious users can send 
unwanted communication while not impeding wanted 
communication. 


6.4.1 Expected performance 


Ostra limits the amount of unwanted communication that 
can be sent. A single user user can send unwanted com- 
munication at a rate of at most d * L « D+ S,, where D 
is the degree of the user. Thus, the rate at which a mali- 
cious user can send unwanted communication is in direct 
proportion to her degree. As the d or L parameters are in- 
creased, we expect the rate of unwanted communication 
to increase accordingly. Additionally, as the proportion 
of malicious users in the network increases, we expect 
the overall rate of unwanted messages to increase. 
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Figure 8: Amount of unwanted communication received 
by good users as the number of attackers is varied. As 
the number of attackers is increased, the number of un- 
wanted messages delivered scales linearly. 


6.4.2 Preventing unwanted communication 


In this section we verify experimentally that Ostra per- 
forms as described in Section 6.4.1. Unless otherwise 
noted, the experiments were run with 512 randomly cho- 
sen attackers (approximately 0.1% of the population), 
L=-3, U=3, and d=10% per day. Each good user sent 
2 messages and each attacker sent 500 messages. 

To evaluate Ostra in the context of a content-sharing 
site, we modeled Ostra working in conjunction with 
YouTube. For these experiments, we configured the net- 
work so that uploading a video involves sending a mes- 
sage via Ostra to a single ‘YouTube’ account in the net- 
work. An existing, well-connected user (1,376 links) in 
the core of the network was selected to represent this ac- 
count. 

We first show that the rate at which users receive un- 
wanted communication varies with the number of attack- 
ing users. In Figure 8, we present the results of experi- 
ments in which we vary the number of attackers in the 
network between 1 and 4,096 users (0.0002% to 1% of 
the network). We examine the rate at which unwanted 
messages were received by non-attacking users, along 
with the expected bound derived from the equations in 
Section 6.4.1. 

As can be seen in Figure 8, Ostra effectively bounds 
the number of unwanted messages in proportion to the 
fraction of users who send unwanted communication. 
Even with 1% of the network sending unwanted mes- 
sages, each legitimate user receives only 0.22 unwanted 
messages per week, translating to approximately 12 un- 
wanted messages per year. 

Next, we explore Ostra’s sensitivity to system param- 
eter settings and other conditions. Important parameters 
in Ostra are the credit bounds L and U for each link. If 
these bounds are set too high, attackers can send many 
messages before being cut off. However, if these bounds 
are set too low, a legitimate user could be temporarily 
prevented from sending messages. Figure 9 shows how 
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Figure 9: Amount of unwanted communication received 
by good users as the maximum credit imbalance per link 
is varied. 


the rate of unwanted message delivery is affected by the 
maximal credit imbalance across a link. As the maxi- 
mum allowed imbalance increases, the amount of un- 
wanted communication received by good users increases, 
as expected. 


Finally, we examine the sensitivity of Ostra to the 
false positive rate of legitimate users’ message classifi- 
cation. In other words, if users incorrectly mark other 
good users’ messages as unwanted, how often are users 
blocked from sending message? We show how this prob- 
ability of false classification affects the proportion of 
messages that cannot be sent in Figure 10. As can be 
seen, even a high false positive rate of 30% results in only 
a few blocked messages. This resiliency results from 
the rich connectivity of the social network (i.e., if one 
link becomes blocked, the users can route through other 
friends), and the fact that the false positive rate affects all 
users equally. 


In the case of the content-sharing site, because all 
paths intersect, good users are blocked more quickly as 
the amount of content that is marked as unwanted in- 
creases. For example, when the false classification rate is 
64%, about 40% of messages cannot be sent. However, 
it seems very unlikely that the moderator of a sharing site 
would misclassify content at such a high rate. 
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Figure 10: Proportion of messages delivered versus false 
classification probability for wanted messages. 
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Figure 11: Proportion of 3,000 random user pairs for 
which the min-cut was not adjacent to one of the users, 
as a function of the lower of the two users’ degrees. The 
fraction decreases as the users become well-connected, 
suggesting that a trust network with well-connected users 
is not vulnerable to link attacks. 


6.4.3 Resilience to link attacks 


In a potential security attack discussed in Section 4, ma- 
licious users attempt to exhaust credit on a set of links 
inside the trust network, i.e., links other than the attack- 
ers’ adjacent links. If successful, this attack could disrupt 
communication for innocent users. To evaluate whether 
a real-world social network is susceptible to this attack, 
we performed a min-cut analysis of the YouTube social 
network. 

Assuming uniform link weights of one, we calculated 
the min-cuts between 3,000 randomly selected pairs of 
users. (A min-cut is a minimal set of links that, if re- 
moved, partitions two users; note that several such cuts 
can occur between two users.) We then looked for cases 
in which the set of links involved in a min-cut for a given 
pair of users differed from the set of links adjacent to ei- 
ther one of the two users. Such a min-cut could be the 
target of an attack, because the attackers could exhaust 
credit on this set of links before they exhaust the credit 
on their own links. 

Figure 11 plots the proportion of user pairs for which 
the min-cut was not adjacent to one of the users, as a 
function of the lower of the two users’ degrees. The 
results suggest that vulnerable links inside the network 
occur rarely, and that their frequency decreases with the 
degree of user connectivity. Therefore, the better con- 
nected users are in the trust network, the more robust the 
network is to link attacks. Because users in Ostra already 
have an incentive to maintain a certain number of links 
for other reasons, one would expect that a real Ostra trust 
network would not be vulnerable to link attacks. 


7 Decentralizing Ostra 


The design of Ostra we have described so far assumes the 
existence of a trusted, centralized component that main- 


tains the trust network and credit state. This design is 
suitable for centralized communication systems, such as 
those hosted by a Web site. Peer-to-peer communication 
systems with a centralized “tracker” component can also 
use this design. However, completely decentralized sys- 
tems like SMTP-based email cannot use it. In this sec- 
tion, we briefly sketch out a design of Ostra that works 
without any trusted, centralized components. 


7.1 Overview 


In the absence of a trusted, centralized entity, both the 
trust network and the credit state must be distributed. 
We assume that each participating user runs an Ostra 
software agent on her own computer. This Ostra agent 
stores the user’s key material and maintains secure net- 
work connections to the Ostra agents of the user’s trusted 
friends. The two Ostra agents adjacent to a trust link each 
store a copy of the link’s balance and bounds. 

Ostra authorization requires a route computation in the 
trust network. Because user trust networks can be very 
large (many online social networks have hundreds of mil- 
lions of users), the path computation must be scalable. 
Moreover, it is assumed that users wish to keep their trust 
relationships private. In a centralized design, such pri- 
vacy can be ensured easily. In the decentralized design, 
this concern complicates the distributed route computa- 
tion, as no user has a global view of the trust network. 

In the sections below, we sketch out distributed de- 
signs for the route computation, for maintaining link bal- 
ances and for ensuring that users follow the Ostra proto- 
col. 


7.2 Routing 


Routing in large networks is a well-studied problem. We 
use a combination of existing techniques for distributed 
route discovery in large trust networks. 

We divide the problem into two cases. To find routes 
within the local neighborhood of a user (e.g., all users 
within three hops), we use an efficient bloom filter- 
based [3] mechanism. To discover longer paths, we use 
landmark routing [23] to route to the destination’s neigh- 
borhood and then use bloom filters to reach the destina- 
tion. Each user creates and publishes a bloom filter (rep- 
resenting her local neighborhood) and a landmark coor- 
dinate (representing her location in the global network). 

A user’s bloom filter represents the set of users within 
the two-hop neighborhood of the user’s trust network. 
Thus, given a destination’s bloom filter, a user can de- 
termine whether any of her friends are within the desti- 
nation’s two-hop neighborhood. If so, the user has found 
the next hop toward the destination. The solution works 
on arbitrary connected graphs. However, the approach 
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is most efficient in sparse graphs in which the three-hop 
neighborhood accounts for a small percentage of the total 
network. Many real-world trust networks, such as social 
networks, have this property [18]. 

For long paths, we use landmark routing to reach the 
destination’s neighborhood. A small subset of the user 
population is chosen as landmarks, and every user in the 
network determines her hop distance and the next hop 
to each of these landmarks. The landmarks are selected 
such that every user is within three hops of at least one 
landmark. Then, the resultant coordinate system can be 
used to route to within three hops of any destination user, 
and the bloom filters to reach the destination. Thus, given 
a destination user’s coordinate, a user can first route to 
a landmark user who is “near” the destination, and this 
landmark user can then use bloom filter routing for the 
last few hops. 

Preliminary analysis reveals that these two mecha- 
nisms are practical. On the YouTube social network 
from Section 6, more than 90% of users’ bloom fil- 
ters are smaller than 4 kilobytes. Additionally, with 
only 765 users (0.16% of the population) as landmarks, 
the remaining users can route to more than 89% of the 
network. The remaining, unrouteable users are mostly 
weakly connected and possess only a single link. Ina real 
Ostra trust network, such users would seek more trust re- 
lationships, making them reachable as well. 


7.3 Decentralized credit update 


When the path in the trust network between the sender 
and receiver has been determined, the credit balances and 
bounds are updated in a decentralized manner during au- 
thorization, classification, and token expiration. 

During authorization, the sender sends a signed autho- 
rization request message along the path. This request in- 
cludes a unique identifier, the public key of the destina- 
tion, and the destination’s bloom filter and coordinate. 
Each user along the path (i) forwards the message, (ii) 
updates the balances and bounds of the message’s incom- 
ing and outgoing links according to the rules stated be- 
low, (iii) records the destination, request identifier, pre- 
vious hop, next hop, and expiration time of the request, 
and (iv) sets a timer for the expiration time. When the 
destination receives the request, it issues a signed token 
and sends it directly to the sender. 

The link bounds are updated as follows. Each user 
along the path increments the lower bound L for the next 
hop, as was done in the centralized Ostra described in 
Section 4. Thus, the state of the network after a token is 
issued is exactly as shown in Figure 4 (b). 

During classification, the destination sends a signed 
classification message along the path in the reverse direc- 
tion. Each user checks if she has a record of a matching 
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Figure 12: Diagram of how credit exchange occurs when 
X sends to W, with the penalty for dropping being one 
credit. The state of the link credits is shown (a) before 
the message is sent, (b) before the message is classified, 
and (c) after the timeout T' if Z drops the message. 


authorization request. If so, the adjustments of the link 
bounds performed during the authorization are undone, 
and the link balances are adjusted as described below. 
The message is then forwarded, and the record is deleted. 
Otherwise, if no matching record exists, the message is 
ignored. 

The link balances are adjusted as was done in the cen- 
tralized case. If the message was classified as wanted, 
the link balances are not changed, as shown in Figure 4 
(d). However, if the message was classified as unwanted, 
each user raises the credit balance of the next hop in 
the path (the user to whom the original request was for- 
warded) and lowers the credit balance of the previous 
hop (the user from whom the original request was re- 
ceived). In this case, the resultant state of the network is 
shown in Figure 4 (c). 

When the timer associated with an authorization re- 
quest expires, then the user undoes the adjustments made 
to the link states during the authorization phase and 
deletes the request record. 

Because authorization and classification messages are 
forwarded by the Ostra agents of users in the trust net- 
work, one concern is whether malicious users can simply 
drop such incoming messages. To protected against this, 
we provide users with an incentive to forward authoriza- 
tion requests and responses: users penalize the next hop 
along the path by lowering the next hop’s credit if the 
message does not reach its destination. 

Each user along the path adjusts the next hop’s upper 
bound U by a penalty amount during the authorization 
phase. When the message is classified by the destina- 
tion, the bound is restored. Otherwise, if a user drops 
the message, each of the users penalizes the next hop af- 
ter the timeout J’. An example is shown in Figure 12: 
while the message is pending classification (b), both the 
upper bound U and the lower bound L are changed to 
account for all possible outcomes. In the case in which 
Z drops the message (c), X penalizes Y, and Y penal- 
izes Z. Thus, Z is penalized for dropping the message, 
whereas Y, who properly forwarded the message, has a 
neutral outcome. 
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8 Conclusion 


We have described and evaluated Ostra, a system that 
leverages existing trust relationships among users to 
thwart unwanted communication. Unlike existing solu- 
tions, Ostra does not rely on strong user identities, does 
not depend on automatic content classification, and al- 
lows legitimate communication among users who have 
not had prior contact. Ostra can be applied readily 
to messaging and content-sharing systems that already 
maintain a social network. We have presented and eval- 
uated a design of Ostra that works for systems with a 
trusted component (such as a Web site or a peer-to-peer 
system with a tracker). We have also sketched a design 
of Ostra which works with completely decentralized sys- 
tems such as SMTP-based email. An evaluation based on 
data gathered from an online social networking site and 
an email trace shows that Ostra can effectively thwart 
unwanted communication while not impeding legitimate 
communication. 
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Abstract 


While web pages sent over HTTP have no integrity 
guarantees, it is commonly assumed that such pages are 
not modified in transit. In this paper, we provide ev- 
idence of surprisingly widespread and diverse changes 
made to web pages between the server and client. Over 
1% of web clients in our study received altered pages, 
and we show that these changes often have undesirable 
consequences for web publishers or end users. Such 
changes include popup blocking scripts inserted by client 
software, advertisements injected by ISPs, and even ma- 
licious code likely inserted by malware using ARP poi- 
soning. Additionally, we find that changes introduced 
by client software can inadvertently cause harm, such as 
introducing cross-site scripting vulnerabilities into most 
pages a client visits. To help publishers understand 
and react appropriately to such changes, we introduce 
web tripwires—client-side JavaScript code that can de- 
tect most in-flight modifications to a web page. We dis- 
cuss several web tripwire designs intended to provide ba- 
sic integrity checks for web servers. We show that they 
are more flexible and less expensive than switching to 
HTTPS and do not require changes to current browsers. 


1 Introduction 


Most web pages are sent from servers to clients using 
HTTP. It is well-known that ISPs or other parties be- 
tween the server and the client could modify this content 
in flight; however, the common assumption is that, bar- 
ring a few types of client proxies, no such modifications 
take place. In this paper, we show that this assumption is 
false. Not only do a large number and variety of in-flight 
modifications occur to web pages, but they often result 
in significant problems for users or publishers or both. 
We present the results of a measurement study to bet- 
ter understand what in-flight changes are made to web 
pages in practice, and the implications these changes 


have for end users and web publishers. In the study, our 
web server recorded any changes made to the HTML 
code of our web page for visitors from over 50,000 
unique IP addresses. 

Changes to our page were seen by 1.3% of the client 
IP addresses in our sample, drawn from a population of 
technically oriented users. We observed many types of 
changes caused by agents with diverse incentives. For 
example, ISPs seek revenue by injecting ads, end users 
seek to filter annoyances like ads and popups, and mal- 
ware authors seek to spread worms by injecting exploits. 

Many of these changes are undesirable for publish- 
ers or users. At a minimum, the injection or removal of 
ads by ISPs or proxies can impact the revenue stream of 
a web publisher, annoy the end user, or potentially ex- 
pose the end user to privacy violations. Worse, we find 
that several types of modifications introduce bugs or even 
vulnerabilities into many or all of the web pages a user 
visits—pages that might otherwise be safe and bug-free. 
We demonstrate the threats these modifications pose by 
building successful exploits of the vulnerabilities. 

These discoveries reveal a diverse ecosystem of 
agents that modify web pages. Because many of these 
modifications have negative consequences, publishers 
may have incentives to detect or even prevent them from 
occurring. Detection can help publishers notify users that 
a page might not appear as intended, take action against 
those who make unwanted changes, debug problems due 
to modified pages, and potentially deter some types of 
changes. Preventing modifications may sometimes be 
important, but there may also be types of page changes 
worth allowing. For example, some enterprise proxies 
modify web pages to increase client security, such as 
Blue Coat WebFilter [9] and BrowserShield [30]. 

HTTPS offers a strong, but rigid and costly, solution 
for these issues. HTTPS encrypts web traffic to prevent 
in-flight modifications, though proxies that act as HTTPS 
endpoints may still alter pages without any indication to 
the server. Encryption can prevent even beneficial page 
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Figure 1: Web tripwires can detect any modifications 
to the HTML source code of a page made between the 
server and the browser. 


changes, as well as web caching, compression, and other 
useful services that rely on the open nature of HTTP. 

As a result, we propose that concerned web publish- 
ers adopt web tripwires on their pages to help understand 
and react to any changes made in flight. Web tripwires 
are client-side JavaScript code that can detect most mod- 
ifications to unencrypted web pages. Web tripwires are 
not secure and cannot detect all changes, but they can 
be made robust in practice. We present several designs 
for web tripwires and show that they can be deployed 
at a lower cost than HTTPS, do not require changes to 
web browsers, and support various policy decisions for 
reacting to page modifications. They provide web servers 
with practical integrity checks against a variety of unde- 
sirable or dangerous modifications. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 describes our measurement study of in-flight page 
changes and discusses the implications of our findings. 
In Section 3, we compare several web tripwire im- 
plementation strategies that allow publishers to detect 
changes to their own pages. We evaluate the costs of 
web tripwires and their robustness to adversaries in Sec- 
tion 4. Section 5 illustrates how our web tripwire toolkit 
is easy to deploy and can support a variety of policies. Fi- 
nally, we present related work in Section 6 and conclude 
in Section 7. 


2 In-Flight Modifications 


Despite the lack of integrity guarantees in HTTP, most 
web publishers and end users expect web pages to arrive 
at the client as the publisher intended. Using measure- 
ments of a large client population, we find that this is 
not the case. ISPs, enterprises, end users, and malware 
authors all have incentives to modify pages, and we find 
evidence that each of these parties does so in practice. 
These changes often have undesirable consequences for 
publishers or users, including injected advertisements, 
broken pages, and exploitable vulnerabilities. These re- 
sults demonstrate the precariousness of today’s web, and 
that it can be dangerous to ignore the absence of integrity 
protection for web content. 
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Unmodified Page Modified Page 
Figure 2: If a web tripwire detects a change, it displays a 
message to the user, as in the screenshot on the right. 


To understand the scope of the problem, we designed 
a measurement study to test whether web pages arrive 
at the client unchanged. We developed a web page that 
could detect changes to its HTML source code made by 
an agent between the server and the browser, and we at- 
tracted a diverse set of clients to the page to test many 
paths through the network. Our study seeks to answer 
two key questions: 


e What kinds of page modifications occur in practice, 
and how frequently? 


e Do the changes have unforeseen consequences? 


We found that clients at over 1% of 50,000 IP ad- 
dresses saw some change to the page, many with nega- 
tive consequences. In the rest of this section, we discuss 
our measurement technique and the diverse ecosystem of 
page modifications that we observed. 


2.1 Measurement Infrastructure 


Our measurement study identifies changes made to our 
web page between the web server and the client’s 
browser, using code delivered by the server to the 
browser. This technique allows us to gather results from 
a large number of clients in diverse locations, although it 
may not detect agents that do not modify every page. 


Technology. Our measurement tool consists of a web 
page with JavaScript code that detects page modifica- 
tions. We refer to this code as a web tripwire because 
it can be unobtrusively placed on a web page and trig- 
gered if it detects a change. As shown in Figure 1, 
our web tripwire detects changes to HTML source code 
made anywhere between the server and browser, includ- 
ing those caused by ISPs, enterprise firewalls, and client- 
side proxies. We did not design the web tripwire to de- 
tect changes made by browser extensions, because exten- 
sions are effectively part of the browser, and we believe 
they are likely installed with the knowledge and consent 
of the user. In practice, browser extensions do not trigger 
the tripwire because they operate on the browser’s inter- 
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nal representation of the page and not the HTML source 
code itself. 

Our web tripwire is implemented as JavaScript code 
that runs when the page is loaded in the client’s browser. 
It reports any detected changes to the server and displays 
a message to the user, as seen in Figure 2. Our imple- 
mentation can display the difference between the actual 
and expected contents of the page, and it can collect ad- 
ditional feedback from the user about her environment. 
Further implementation details can be found in Section 3. 

We note two caveats for this technique. First, it may 
have false negatives. Modifying agents may choose to 
only alter certain pages, excluding those with our web 
tripwires. We do not expect any false positives, though, 
so our results are a lower bound for the actual number of 
page modifications.! Second, our technique is not cryp- 
tographically secure. An adversarial agent could remove 
or tamper with our scripts to evade detection. For this 
study, we find it unlikely that such tampering would be 
widespread, and we discuss how to address adversarial 
agents in Section 4.2. 


Realism. We sought to create a realistic setting for our 
measurement page, to increase the likelihood that agents 
might modify it. We included HTML tags from web au- 
thoring software, randomly generated text, and keywords 
with links. 

We were also guided by initial reports of ISPs that 
injected advertisements into their clients’ web traffic, 
using services from NebuAd [5]. These reports sug- 
gested that only pages from .com top-level domains 
(TLDs) were affected. To test this, our measurement 
page hosts several frames with identical web tripwires, 
each served from a different TLD. These frames are 
served from vancouver.cs.washington. edu, 
uwsecurity.com, uwprivacy.org, uwcse.ca, 
uwsystems.net, and 128.208.6.241. 

We introduced additional frames during the ex- 
periment, to determine if any agents were at- 
tempting to “whitelist” the domains we had _ se- 
lected to evade detection. After our measure- 
ment page started receiving large numbers of visi- 
tors, we added frames at www. happyblimp.com and 
www2.happyblimp.com. 

In the end, we found that most changes were made 
indiscriminately, although some NebuAd injections were 
. com-specific and other NebuAd injections targeted par- 
ticular TLDs with an unknown pattern. 


Exposure. To get a representative view of in-flight page 
modifications, we sought visitors from as many vantage 
points as possible. Similar studies such as the ANA 


'Tn principle, a false positive could occur if an adversary forges a 
web tripwire alarm. Since this was a short-term measurement study, we 
do not expect that we encountered any adversaries or false positives. 


Spoofer Project [8] attracted thousands of participants by 
posting to the Slashdot news web site, so we also pursued 
this approach. 

Although our first submission to Slashdot was not 
successful, we were able to circulate a story among other 
sites via Dave Farber’s “Interesting People” mailing list. 
This led another reader to successfully post the story to 
Slashdot. 

Similarly, we attracted traffic from Digg, a user-driven 
news web site. We encouraged readers of our page to aid 
our experiment by voting for our story on Digg, promot- 
ing it within the site’s collaborative filter. Within a day, 
our story reached the front page of Digg. 


2.2 Results Overview 


On July 24, 2007, our measurement tool went live at 
http://vancouver.cs.washington.edu, and 
it appeared on the front pages of Slashdot and Digg 
(among other technology news sites) the following day. 
The tool remains online, but our analysis covers data col- 
lected for the first 20 days, which encompasses the vast 
majority of the traffic we received. 

We collected test results from clients at 50,171 unique 
IP addresses. 9,507 of these clients were referred from 
Slashdot, 21,333 were referred from Digg, and another 
705 were referred from both Slashdot and Digg. These 
high numbers of referrals indicate that these sites were 
essential to our experiment’s success. 

The modifications we observed are summarized in Ta- 
ble 1. At a high level, clients at 657 IP addresses re- 
ported modifications to at least one of the frames on the 
page. About 70% of the modifications were caused by 
client-side proxies such as popup blockers, but 46 IP 
addresses did report changes that appeared to be inten- 
tionally caused by their ISP. We also discovered that the 
proxies used at 125 addresses left our page vulnerable 
to cross-site scripting attacks, while 3 addresses were af- 
fected by client-based malware. 


2.3 Modification Diversity 


We found a surprisingly diverse set of changes made 
to our measurement page. Importantly, these changes 
were often misaligned with the goals of the publisher 
or the end user. Publishers wish to deliver their content 
to users, possibly with a revenue stream from advertise- 
ments. Users wish to receive the content safely, with few 
annoyances. However, the parties in Figure 1, including 
ISPs, enterprises, users, and also malware authors, have 
incentives to modify web pages in transit. We found that 
these parties do modify pages in practice, often adversely 
impacting the user or publisher. We offer a high level 
survey of these changes and incentives below. 
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Category Ps| 2] &| S| =< Examples 
Popup Blocker 277 v Zone Alarm (210), CA Personal Firewall (17), 

Sunbelt Popup Killer (12) 
Ad Blocker 188 v Ad Muncher (99), Privoxy (58), Proxomitron (25) 
Problem in Transit 118 v Blank Page (107), Incomplete Page (7) 
Compression 30 v bmi.js (23), Newlines removed (6), Distillation (1) 
Security or Privacy 17 v v Blue Coat (15), The Cloak (1), AnchorFree (1) 
Ad Injector 16 v MetroFi (6), FairEagle (5), LokBox (1), Front Porch (1), 

PerfTech (1), Edge Technologies (1), knects.net (1) 
Meta Tag Changes 12 v v Removed meta tags (8), Reformatted meta tags (4) 
Malware 3 v W32.Arpiframe (2), Adware.LinkMaker (1) 
Miscellaneous 3 v New background color (1), Mark of the Web (1) 





Table 1: Categories of observed page modifications, the number of client IP addresses affected by each, the likely 
parties responsible, and examples. Each example is followed by the number of IP addresses that reported it; examples 


listed in bold introduced defects or vulnerabilities into our page. 


ISPs. ISPs have at least two incentives to modify web 
traffic: to generate revenue from advertising and to re- 
duce traffic using compression. Injected advertisements 
have negative impact for many users, who view them as 
annoyances. 


In our results, we discovered several distinct ISPs that 
appeared to insert ad-related scripts into our measure- 
ment page. Several companies offer to partner with ISPs 
by providing them appliances that inject such ads. For 
example, we saw 5 IP addresses that received injected 
code from NebuAd’s servers [2]. Traceroutes suggested 
that these occurred on ISPs including Red Moon, Mesa 
Networks, and XO, as well as an IP address belong- 
ing to NebuAd itself. Other frequently observed ad in- 
jections were caused by MetroFi, a company that pro- 
vides free wireless networks in which all web pages are 
augmented with ads. We also observed single IP ad- 
dresses affected by other similar companies, including 
LokBox, Front Porch, PerfTech, Edge Technologies, and 
knects.net. 


Notably, these companies often claim to inject ads 
based on behavioral analysis, so that they are targeted 
to the pages a user has visited. Such ads may leak pri- 
vate information about a user’s browsing history to web 
servers the user visits. For example, a server could use 
a web tripwire to determine which specific ad has been 
injected for a given user. The choice of ad may reveal 
what types of pages the user has recently visited. 


We also observed some ISPs that alter web pages 
to reduce network traffic. In particular, several cellular 
network providers removed extra whitespace or injected 
scripts related to image distillation [16]. Such modifi- 


cations are useful on bandwidth-constrained networks, 
though they may also unintentionally cause page defects, 
as we describe in Section 2.4.1. 


Enterprises. Enterprises have incentives to modify the 
pages requested by their clients as well, such as traffic re- 
duction and client protection. Specifically, we observed 
proxy caches that remove certain meta tags from our 
measurement page, allowing it to be cached against our 
wishes. Such changes can go against a publisher’s de- 
sires or present stale data to a user. Our results also in- 
cluded several changes made by Blue Coat WebFilter [9], 
an enterprise proxy that detects malicious web traffic. 


End Users. Users have several incentives for modifying 
the pages they receive, although these changes may not 
be in the best interests of the publishers. We found ev- 
idence that users block annoyances such as popups and 
ads, which may influence a publisher’s revenue stream. 
Users also occasionally modify pages for security, pri- 
vacy, or performance. 

The vast majority of page modifications overall are 
caused by user-installed software such as popup block- 
ers and ad blockers. The most common modifications 
come from popup blocking software. Interestingly, this 
includes not only dedicated software like Sunbelt Popup 
Killer, but also many personal firewalls that modify web 
traffic to block popups. In both types of software, pop- 
ups are blocked by JavaScript code injected into every 
page. This code interposes on calls to the browser’s 
window. open function, much like Naccio’s use of pro- 
gram rewriting for system call interposition [15]. 

Ad blocking proxies also proved to be quite popular. 
We did not expect to see this category in our results, be- 
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cause Our measurement page contained no ads. That is, 
ad blocking proxies that solely removed ads from pages 
would have gone unnoticed. However, we detected nu- 
merous ad blocking proxies due to the JavaScript code 
they injected into our page. These proxies included Ad 
Muncher, Privoxy, Proxomitron, and many others. 

Beyond these annoyance blocking proxies, we found 
user-initiated changes to increase security, privacy, and 
performance. AnchorFree Hotspot Shield claims to pro- 
tect clients on wireless networks, and Internet Explorer 
adds a “Mark of the Web” comment to saved pages to 
prevent certain attacks [28]. Users also employed web- 
based anonymization services such as The Cloak [3], as 
well as proxies that allowed pages to be cached by re- 
moving certain meta tags. 


Malware Authors. Surprisingly, our measurement tool 
was also able to detect certain kinds of malware and ad- 
ware. Malware authors have clear incentives for modify- 
ing web pages, either as a technique for spreading exploit 
code or to receive revenue from injected advertisements. 
These changes are clearly adversarial to users. 

In one instance, a client that was infected by Ad- 
ware.LinkMaker [34] visited our measurement page. 
The software made extensive changes to the page, con- 
verting several words on the page into doubly underlined 
links. If the user hovered his mouse cursor over the links, 
an ad frame was displayed. 

Two other clients saw injected content that appears 
consistent with the W32.Arpiframe worm [35]. In these 
cases, the clients themselves may not have been infected, 
as the Arpiframe worm attempts to spread through local 
networks using ARP cache poisoning [40]. When an in- 
fected client poisons the ARP cache of another client, it 
can then act as a man-in-the-middle on HTTP sessions. 
Recent reports suggest that web servers may also be tar- 
geted by this or similar worms, as in the recent case of a 
Chinese security web site [12]. 


2.4 Unanticipated Problems 


In the cases discussed above, page modifications are 
made based on the incentives of some party. However, 
we discovered that many of these modifications actually 
had severe unintentional consequences for the user, ei- 
ther as broken page functionality or exploitable vulnera- 
bilities. The threats posed by careless page modifications 
thus extend far beyond annoyances such as ad injections. 


2.4.1 Page Defects 


We observed two classes of bugs that were unin- 
tentionally introduced into web pages as a result of 
modifications. First, some injected scripts caused a 
JavaScript stack overflow in Internet Explorer when they 


were combined with the scripts in our web tripwire. 
For example, the xpopup.js popup blocking script 
in CA Personal Firewall interfered with our calls to 
document.write. Similar problems occurred with a 
compression script called bmi.js injected by several 
ISPs. These bugs occasionally prevented our web trip- 
wire from reporting results, but users provided enough 
feedback to uncover the issue. In general, such defects 
may occur when combining multiple scripts in the same 
namespace without the ability to sufficiently test them. 

Second, we discovered that the CA Personal Firewall 
modifications interfered with the ability to post com- 
ments and blog entries on many web sites. Specifi- 
cally, code injected by the firewall appeared in users’ 
comments, often to the chagrin of the users. We ob- 
served 28 instances of “popupControl ()” appear- 
ing on MySpace blogs and comments, and well over 20 
sites running the Web Wiz Forums software [39] that 
had the same code in their comments. We reproduced 
the problem on Web Wiz Forums’ demo site, learning 
that CA Personal Firewall injected the popup blocking 
code into the frame in which the user entered his com- 
ments. We observed similar interference in the case 
of image distillation scripts that contained the keyword 
“nguncompressed.” 


2.4.2 Vulnerabilities 


More importantly, we discovered several types of page 
changes that left the modified pages vulnerable to cross- 
site scripting (XSS) attacks. The impact of these vul- 
nerabilities should not be understated: the modifications 
made most or all of the pages a user visited exploitable. 
Such exploits could expose private information or other- 
wise hijack any page a user requests. 


Ad Blocking Vulnerabilities. We observed exploitable 
vulnerabilities in three ad-blocking products: two free 
downloadable filter sets for Proxomitron (released under 
the names Sidki [33] and Grypen [19]), plus the commer- 
cial Ad Muncher product [4]. At the time of our study, 
each of these products injected the URL of each web 
page into the body of the page itself, as part of a com- 
ment. For example, Ad Muncher injected the following 
JavaScript comment onto Google’s home page: 


// Original URL: http: //www.google.com 


These products did not escape any of the characters in 
the URL, so adversaries were able to inject script code 
into the page by convincing users to visit a URL similar 
to the following: 


http://google.com/?</script><script>alert (1); 


Servers often ignore unknown URL parameters (fol- 
lowing the ‘?’), so the page was delivered as usual. 
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However, when Ad Muncher or Proxomitron copied this 
URL into the page, the “</script>” tag terminated 
the original comment, and the script code in the remain- 
der of the URL was executed as part of the page. To 
exploit these vulnerabilities, an adversary must convince 
a user to follow a link of his own construction, possibly 
via email or by redirecting the user from another page. 


It is worth noting that our measurement tool helped us 
discover these vulnerabilities. Specifically, we were able 
to search for page changes that placed the page’s URL in 
the body of the page. We flagged such cases for further 
security analysis. 

We developed two exploit pages to demonstrate the 
threat posed by this attack. Our exploit pages first detect 
whether a vulnerable proxy is in use, by looking for char- 
acteristic modifications in their own source code (e.g., an 
“Ad Muncher” comment). 

In one exploit, our page redirects to a major bank’s 
home page.” The bank’s page has a login form but is 
served over HTTP, not HTTPS. (The account name and 
password are intended to be sent over HTTPS when the 
user submits the form.) Our exploit injects script code 
into the bank’s page, causing the login form to instead 
send the user’s account name and password to an adver- 
sary’s server. 


In a second exploit, we demonstrate that these vulner- 
abilities are disconcerting even on pages for which users 
do not normally expect an HTTPS connection. Here, our 
exploit page redirects to Google’s home page and injects 
code into the search form. If the user submits a query, 
further exploit code manipulates the search results, in- 
jecting exploit code into all outgoing links. This allows 
the exploit to retain control of all subsequent pages in the 
browser window, until the user either enters a new URL 
by hand or visits an unexploited bookmark. 


In the case of Ad Muncher (prior to v4.71), any HTTP 
web site that was not mentioned on the program’s ex- 
clusion list is affected. This list prevents Ad Muncher 
from injecting code into a collection of JavaScript-heavy 
web pages, including most web mail sites. However, Ad 
Muncher did inject vulnerable code into the login pages 
for many banks, such as Washington Mutual, Chase, US 
Bank, and Wachovia, as well as the login pages for many 
social networking sites. For most social networking sites, 
it is common to only use HTTPS for sending the login 
credentials, and then revert to HTTP for pages within the 
site. Thus, if a user is already logged into such a site, an 
adversary can manipulate the user’s account by injecting 
code into a page on the site, without any interaction from 
the user. This type of attack can even be conducted in a 
hidden frame, to conceal it from the user. 


2We actually ran the exploit against an accurate local replica of the 
bank’s home page, to avoid sending exploit code to the bank’s server. 


In both Proxomitron filter sets (prior to September 8, 
2007), all HTTP traffic is affected in the default config- 
uration. Users are thus vulnerable to all of the above 
attack scenarios, as well as attacks on many web mail 
sites that revert to HTTP after logging in (e.g., Gmail, 
Yahoo Mail). Additionally, Proxomitron can be config- 
ured to also modify HTTPS traffic, intentionally acting 
as a “man in the middle.” If the user enables this feature, 
all SSL encrypted pages are vulnerable to script injection 
and thus leaks of critically private information. 

We reported these vulnerabilities to the developers of 
Ad Muncher and the Proxomitron filter sets, who have 
released fixes for the vulnerabilities. 


Internet Explorer Vulnerability. We identified a simi- 
lar but less severe vulnerability in Internet Explorer. IE 
injects a “Mark of the Web” into pages that it saves to 
disk, consisting of an HTML comment with the page’s 
URL [28]. This comment is vulnerable to similar at- 
tacks as Ad Muncher and Proxomitron, but the injected 
scripts only run if the page is loaded from disk. In this 
context, the injected scripts have no access to cookies or 
the originating server, only the content on the page itself. 
This vulnerability was originally reported to Microsoft 
by David Vaartjes in 2006, but no fix is yet available [37]. 


The Cloak Vulnerabilities. Finally, we found that 
the “The Cloak” anonymization web site [3] contains 
two types of XSS vulnerabilities. The Cloak provides 
anonymity to its users by retrieving all pages on their be- 
half, concealing their identities from web servers. The 
Cloak processes and rewrites many HTML tags on each 
page to ensure no identifying information is leaked. It 
also provides users with options to rewrite or delete all 
JavaScript code on a page, to prevent the code from ex- 
posing their IP address. 

We discovered that The Cloak replaced some tags 
with a comment explaining why the tag was removed. 
For example, our page contained a meta tag with the 
name “generatorversion.” The Cloak replaced this tag 
with the following HTML comment: 


<!-- the-cloak note - 
META tag - 


deleting possibly dangerous 
unknown NAME ‘generatorversion’ --> 


We found that a malicious page could inject script 
code into the page by including a carefully crafted meta 
tag, such as the following: 


<meta name="foo- -><script>alert (1) ;</script>"> 


This script code runs and bypasses The Cloak’s poli- 
cies for rewriting or deleting JavaScript code. We re- 
ported this vulnerability to The Cloak, and it has been 
resolved as of October 8, 2007. 

Additionally, The Cloak faces a more fundamental 
problem because it bypasses the browser’s “same origin 
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policy,” which prevents documents from different origins 
from accessing each other [31]. To a client’s browser, all 
pages appear to come from the-cloak.com, rather 
than their actual origins. Thus, the browser allows all 
pages to access each other’s contents. We verified that 
a malicious page could load sensitive web pages (even 
HTTPS encrypted pages) from other origins into a frame 
and then access their contents. This problem is already 
known to security professionals [20], though The Cloak 
has no plans to address it. Rather, users are encouraged 
to configure The Cloak to delete JavaScript code to be 
safe from attack. 


OS Analogy. These vulnerabilities demonstrate the 
power wielded by web page rewriting software, and the 
dangers of any flaws in its use. An analogy between 
web browsers and operating systems helps to illustrate 
the severity of the problem. Most XSS vulnerabilities 
affect a single web site, just as a security vulnerability 
in a program might only affect that program’s operation. 
However, vulnerabilities in page rewriting software can 
pose a threat for most or all pages visited, just as a root 
exploit may affect all programs in an operating system. 
Page rewriting software must therefore be carefully scru- 
tinized for security flaws before it can be trusted. 


3. Web Tripwires 


Our measurement study reveals that in-flight page modi- 
fications can have many negative consequences for both 
publishers and users. As a result, publishers have an in- 
centive to seek integrity mechanisms for their content. 
There are numerous scenarios where detecting modifica- 
tions to one’s own web page may be useful: 


e Search engines could warn users of injected scripts 
that might alter search results. 


e Banks could disable login forms if their front pages 
were modified. 


e Web mail sites could debug errors caused by in- 
jected scripts. 


e Social networking sites could inform users if they 
detect vulnerable proxies, which might put users’ 
accounts at risk. 


e Sites with advertising could object to companies 
that add or replace ads. 


Publishers may also wish to prevent some types of page 
changes, to prevent harm to their visitors or themselves. 
HTTPS provides one rigid solution: preventing page 
modifications using encryption. However, the use of 
HTTPS excludes many beneficial services, such as 
caching by web proxies, image distillation by ISPs with 


low bandwidth networks, and security checks by enter- 
prise proxies. HTTPS also imposes a high cost on the 
server, in terms of financial expense for signed certifi- 
cates, CPU overhead on the server, and additional latency 
for key exchange. 

In cases where HTTPS is overly costly, we propose 
that publishers deploy web tripwires like those used in 
our measurement study. Web tripwires can effectively 
detect most HTML modifications, at low cost and in to- 
day’s web browsers. Additionally, they offer more flexi- 
bility than HTTPS for reacting to detected changes. 


3.1 Goals 


Here, we establish a set of goals a publisher may have for 
using a web tripwire as a page integrity mechanism. Note 
that some types of tripwires may be worthwhile even if 
they do not achieve all of the goals. 

First, a web tripwire should detect any changes to the 
HTML of a web page after it leaves the server and before 
it arrives at the client’s browser. We exclude changes 
from browser extensions, as we consider these part of 
the user agent functionality of the browser. We also cur- 
rently exclude changes to images and embedded objects, 
although these could be addressed in future work. 

Second, publishers may wish for a web tripwire to 
prevent certain changes to the page. This goal is difficult 
to accomplish without cryptographic support, however, 
and it may not be a prerequisite for all publishers. 

Third, a web tripwire should be able to pinpoint the 
modification for both the user and publisher, to help them 
understand its cause. 

Fourth, a web tripwire should not interfere with the 
functionality or performance of the page that includes 
it. For example, it should preserve the page’s semantics, 
support incremental rendering of the page, and avoid in- 
terfering with the browser’s back button. 


3.2 Designs & Implementations 


Several implementation strategies are possible for build- 
ing web tripwires. Unfortunately, limitations in popular 
browsers make tripwires more difficult to build than one 
might expect. Here, we describe and contrast five strate- 
gies for building JavaScript-based web tripwires.* We 
also compare against the integrity properties of HTTPS 
as an alternative mechanism. The tradeoffs between 
these strategies are summarized in Table 2. 

Each of our implementations takes the same ba- 
sic approach. The web server delivers three elements 
to the browser: the requested page, a tripwire script, 
and a known-good representation of the requested page. 


3We focus on JavaScript rather than Flash or other content types to 
ensure broad compatibility. 
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Goal Count | Check | XHR then | XHR then | XHRon || HTTPS 
Scripts | DOM | Overwrite | Redirect Self 
Detects all HTML changes x v v v v v 
Prevents changes* x x v x x v 
Displays difference x xX v v v x 
Preserves semantics v v x v v v 
Renders incrementally v v x x v v 
Supports back button v v x x v v 
Table 2: Comparison of how well each tripwire implementation achieves the stated goals. (*Neither “XHR then 





Overwrite” nor HTTPS can prevent all changes. The former allows full page substitutions; the latter allows changes 
by proxies that act as the encryption endpoint, at the user’s discretion.) 


The known-good representation may take one of several 
forms; we use either a checksum of the page or a full 
copy of the page’s HTML, stored in an encoded string to 
deter others from altering it. A checksum may require 
less space, but it cannot easily pinpoint the location of 
any detected change. When all three of the above el- 
ements arrive in the user’s browser, the tripwire script 
compares the requested page with the known-good rep- 
resentation, detecting any in-flight changes. 

We note that for all tripwire implementations, the web 
server must know the intended contents of the page to 
check. This requirement may sound trivial, but many 
web pages are simply the output of server-based pro- 
grams, and their contents may not be known in advance. 
For these dynamic web pages, the server may need to 
cache the contents of the page (or enough information 
to reconstruct the content) in order to produce a trip- 
wire with the known-good representation. Alternatively, 
servers with dynamic pages could use a web tripwire to 
test a separate static page in the background. This tech- 
nique may miss carefully targeted page changes, but it 
would likely detect most of the agents we observed. 

We have implemented each of the strategies described 
below and tested them in several modern browsers, in- 
cluding Firefox, Internet Explorer, Safari, Opera, and 
Konqueror. In many cases, browser compatibility lim- 
ited the design choices we could pursue. 


3.2.1 Count Scripts 


Our simplest web tripwire merely counts the number of 
script tags on a page. Our measurement results indicate 
that such a tripwire would have detected 90% of the mod- 
ifications, though it would miss any changes that do not 
affect script tags (e.g., those made by the W32.Arpiframe 
worm). Here, the known-good representation of the page 
is simply the expected number of script tags on the page. 
The tripwire script compares against the number of script 
tags reported by the Document Object Model (DOM) to 
determine if new tags were inserted. 


If a change is detected, however, it is nontrivial to 
determine which of the scripts do not belong or prevent 
them from running. This approach does miss many types 
of modifications, but it is simple and does not interfere 
with the page. 


3.2.2 Check DOM 


For a more comprehensive integrity check, we built a 
web tripwire that compares the full page contents to a 
known-good representation. Unfortunately, JavaScript 
code cannot directly access the actual HTML string that 
the browser received. Scripts only have access to the 
browser’s internal DOM tree, through variables such 
as document.documentElement.innerHTML. 
This internal representation varies between browsers 
and often even between versions of the same browser. 
Thus, the server must pre-render the page in all possible 
browsers and versions in order to provide a known-good 
representation of the page for any client. This technique 
is thus generally impractical. 

Additionally, the server cannot always accurately 
identify a client’s user agent, so it cannot know which 
representation to send. Instead, it must send all known 
page representations to each client. We send a list of 
checksums to minimize space overhead. The tripwire 
script verifies that the actual page’s checksum appears 
in the array. Because checksums are used, however, this 
strategy cannot pinpoint the location of a change. 





3.2.3 XHR then Overwrite 


Rather than checking the browser’s internal representa- 
tion of the page, our third strategy fetches the user’s re- 
quested page from the server as data. We achieve this us- 
ing an Xm1Ht tpRequest (XHR), which allows scripts 
to fetch the contents of XML or other text-based docu- 
ments, as long as the documents are hosted by the same 
server as the current page. This is an attractive tech- 
nique for web tripwires for several reasons. First, the 
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tripwire script receives a full copy of the requested page 
as a string, allowing it to perform comparisons. Sec- 
ond, the request itself is indistinguishable from a typi- 
cal web page request, so modifying agents will modify it 
as usual. Third, the response is unlikely to be modified 
by browser extensions, because extensions expect the re- 
sponse to contain XML data that should not be altered. 
As a result, the tripwire script can get an accurate view 
of any in-flight modifications to the page. 

In our first XHR-based web tripwire, the server first 
sends the browser a small boot page that contains the 
tripwire script and a known-good representation of the 
requested page (as an encoded string). The tripwire 
script then fetches the requested page with an XHR. 
It compares the response with the known-good rep- 
resentation to detect any changes, and it then over- 
writes the contents of the boot page, using the browser’s 
document.write function. 

This strategy has the advantage that it could prevent 
many types of changes by always overwriting the boot 
page with the known-good representation, merely using 
the XHR as a test. However, adversaries could easily 
replace the boot page’s contents, so this should not be 
viewed as a secure mechanism. 

Unfortunately, the overwriting strategy has several 
drawbacks. First, it prevents the page from rendering 
incrementally, because the full page must be received 
and checked before it is rendered. Second, the use of 
document.write interferes with the back button in 
Firefox, though not in all browsers. Third, we discov- 
ered other significant bugs in the document.write 
function in major browsers, including Internet Explorer 
and Safari. This function has two modes of operation: 
it can append content to a page if it is called as the 
page is being rendered, or it can replace the entire con- 
tents of the page if called after the page’s onload event 
fires. Many web sites successfully use the former mode, 
but our tripwire must use the latter mode because the 
call is made asynchronously. We discovered bugs in 
document .write’s latter mode that can cause subse- 
quent XHRs and cookie accesses to fail in Safari, and that 
can cause Internet Explorer to hang if the resulting page 
requests an empty script file. As a result, this overwriting 
approach may only be useful in very limited scenarios. 

However, our measurement tool in Section 2 was 
small and simple enough that these limitations were not 
a concern. In fact, we used this strategy in our study. 


3.2.4 XHR then Redirect 


We made a small variation to the above implementation 
to avoid the drawbacks of using document.write. 
As above, the tripwire script retrieves the originally re- 
quested page with an XHR and checks it. Rather than 


overwriting the page, the script redirects the browser 
to the requested page. Because we mark the page as 
cacheable, the browser simply renders the copy that was 
cached by the XHR, rather than requesting a new copy 
from the server. However, this approach still prevents 
incremental rendering, and it loses the ability to prevent 
any changes to the page, because it cannot redirect to the 
known-good representation. It also consistently breaks 
the back button in all browsers. 


3.2.5 XHR on Self 


Our final implementation achieves all of our stated goals 
except change prevention. In this XHR-based approach, 
the server first delivers the requested page, rather than a 
small boot page. This allows the page to render incre- 
mentally. The requested page instructs the browser to 
fetch an external tripwire script, which contains an en- 
coded string with the known-good representation of the 
page. The tripwire script then fetches another copy of 
the requested page with an XHR, to perform the integrity 
check. Because the page is marked as cacheable (at least 
for a short time), the browser returns it from its cache 
instead of contacting the server again.* 

This strategy cannot easily prevent changes, espe- 
cially injected scripts that might run before the tripwire 
script. However, it can detect most changes to the re- 
quested page’s HTML and display the difference to the 
user. It also preserves the page’s semantics, the ability 
to incrementally render the page, and the use of the back 
button. In this sense, we view this as the best of the im- 
plementations we present. We evaluate its performance 
and robustness to adversarial changes in Section 4. 


3.2.6 HTTPS 


Finally, we compare the integrity properties of HTTPS 
with those of the above web tripwire implementations. 
Notably, the goals of these mechanisms differ slightly. 
HTTPS is intended to provide confidentiality and in- 
tegrity checks for the client, but it offers no indication 
to the server if these goals are not met (e.g., if a proxy 
acts as the encryption end point). Web tripwires are in- 
tended to provide integrity checks for the server, option- 
ally notifying the client as well. Thus, HTTPS and web 
tripwires can be seen to complementary in some ways. 
AS an integrity mechanism, HTTPS provides stronger 
security guarantees than web tripwires. It uses encryp- 
tion to detect all changes to web content, including im- 
ages and binary data. It prevents changes by simply re- 
jecting any page that has been altered in transit. It also 


4If the page were not cached, the browser would request it a second 
time from the server. In some cases, the second request may see a 
different modification than the first request. 
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preserves the page’s semantics and ability to incremen- 
tally render. 

However, HTTPS supports fewer policy decisions 
than web tripwires, such as allowing certain beneficial 
modifications. It also incurs higher costs for the pub- 
lisher, as we discuss in Section 4. 


4 Evaluation 


To evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of web trip- 
wires for publishers who might deploy them, we ask 
three questions: 


1. Are web tripwires affordable, relative to HTTP 
pages without tripwires? 


2. How do the costs of web tripwires compare to the 
costs of HTTPS? 


3. How robust are web tripwires against adversaries? 


We answer these questions by quantifying the perfor- 
mance of pages with and without web tripwires and 
HTTPS, and by discussing how publishers can react to 
adversarial page modifications. 


4.1 Web Tripwire Overhead 


To compare the costs for using web tripwires or HTTPS 
as page integrity mechanisms, we measured the client- 
perceived latency and server throughput for four types of 
pages. As a baseline, we used a local replica of a ma- 
jor bank’s home page, served over HTTP. This is a re- 
alistic example of a page that might deploy a tripwire, 
complete with numerous embedded images, scripts, and 
stylesheets. We created two copies of this page with web 
tripwires, one of which was rigged to report a modifica- 
tion. In both cases, we used the “XHR on Self” tripwire 
design, which offers the best strategy for detecting and 
not preventing changes. We served a fourth copy of the 
page over HTTPS, without a web tripwire. 

All of our experiments were performed on Emu- 
lab [41], using PCs with 3 GHz Xeon processors. We 
used an Apache 2 server on Fedora Core 6, without any 
hardware acceleration for SSL connections. 


Latency. For each page, we measured client-perceived 
latency using small scripts embedded in the page. We 
measured the start latency (i.e., the time until the first 
script runs) to show the responsiveness of the page, and 
we measured the end latency (i.e., the time until the 
page’s onload event fires) to show how long the page 
takes to render fully. We also measured the number of 
bytes transferred to the client, using Wireshark [14]. Our 
tests were conducted with a Windows XP client running 
Firefox, using a simulated broadband link with 2 Mbps 
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Figure 3: Impact of web tripwires and HTTPS on client 
perceived latency. 


bandwidth and 50 ms one-way link latency. Each re- 
ported value is the average of 5 trials, and the maximum 
relative error was 3.25%. 

Figure 3 shows that the pages with web tripwires did 
not increase the start latency over the original page (i.e., 
all were around 240 ms). In comparison, the extra round 
trip times for establishing an SSL connection contributed 
to a much later start for the HTTPS page, at 840 ms. 

The time spent rendering for the web tripwires was 
longer than for the HTTP and HTTPS pages, because 
the tripwires required additional script computation in 
the browser. The web tripwire that reported a modifica- 
tion took the longest, because it computed the difference 
between the actual and expected page contents. Despite 
this, end-to-end latencies of the tripwire pages were still 
lower than for the HTTPS page. 

Table 3 shows that transmitting the web tripwire in- 
creased the size of the transferred page by 17.3%, rel- 
ative to the original page. This increase includes a full 
encoded copy of the page’s HTML, but it is a small per- 
centage of the other objects embedded in the page. 

Future web tripwire implementations could be ex- 
tended to check all data transferred, rather than just the 
page’s HTML. The increase in bytes transferred is then 
proportional to the number of bytes being checked, plus 
the size of the tripwire code. If necessary, this overhead 
could be reduced by transmitting checksums or digests 
instead of full copies. 


Throughput. We measured server throughput using two 
Fedora Core 6 clients running httperf, on a 1 Gbps net- 
work with negligible latency. For each page, we in- 
creased the offered load on the server until the number 
of sustained sessions peaked. We found that the server 
was CPU bound in all cases. Each session simulated one 
visit to the bank’s home page, including 32 separate re- 
quests. 
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Technique Data Transferred 
Original 226.6 KB 
Web Tripwire 265.8 KB 
Web Tripwire (tripped) 266.0 KB 
HTTPS 230.6 KB 














Table 3: Number of kilobytes transferred from server to 
client for each type of page. 
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Figure 4: Impact of web tripwires and HTTPS on server 
throughput. 


Figure 4 shows our results. The web tripwire caused 
only a 4% degradation of throughput compared to the 
original page. In comparison, the throughput dropped by 
over an order of magnitude when using HTTPS, due to 
the heavy CPU load for the SSL handshake. 

For well-provisioned servers, HTTPS throughput may 
be improved by using a hardware accelerator. However, 
such hardware introduces new costs for publishers. 


4.2 Handling Adversaries 


In some cases, agents that modify web pages may wish 
for their behavior to remain undetected. For example, 
adversarial agents in the network may wish to inject ads, 
scripts, or even malicious code without being detected by 
the user or the publisher. Similarly, end users may wish 
to conceal the use of some proxies, such as ad-blockers, 
from the publisher. 

In general, web tripwires cannot detect all changes to 
a page. For example, web tripwires cannot detect full 
page substitutions, in which an adversary replaces the 
requested content with content of his choice. Thus, we 
cannot address adversaries who are determined to deliver 
malicious content at all costs. 

Instead, we consider a threat model in which adver- 
saries wish to preserve the functionality of a page while 
introducing changes to it. This model assumes that ad- 


versaries can observe, delay, and modify packets arbi- 
trarily. However, it reflects the fact that end users often 
have some expectation of a page’s intended contents. 

Under such a threat model, we hypothesize that pub- 
lishers can make web tripwires effective against adver- 
saries. Adversaries must both identify and disable any 
web tripwire on a page. Publishers can make both 
tasks difficult in practice using code obfuscation, using 
approaches popular in JavaScript malware for evading 
signature-based detection (e.g., code mutators [36], dy- 
namic JavaScript obfuscation [43], and frequent code 
repacking [18]). Several additional techniques can chal- 
lenge an adversary’s ability to identify or disable trip- 
wires on-the-fly: creating many variants of web tripwire 
code, employing web tripwires that report an encoded 
value to the server even if no change is observed, and 
randomly varying the encoding of the known-good repre- 
sentation. Also, integrating web tripwire code with other 
JavaScript functionality on a page can disguise tripwires 
even if adversaries monitor the behavior of a page or at- 
tempt to interpret its code. 

Ultimately, it is an open question whether an arms 
race will occur between publishers and agents that mod- 
ify pages, and who would win such a race. We feel that 
the techniques above can help make web tripwires an 
effective integrity mechanism in practice, by making it 
more difficult for adversaries to disable them. However, 
using HTTPS (alternatively or in addition to web trip- 
wires) may be appropriate in cases where page integrity 
is critical. 


4.3 Summary 


Overall, web tripwires offer an affordable solution for 
checking page integrity, in terms of latency and through- 
put, and they can be much less costly than HTTPS. Fi- 
nally, though they cannot detect all changes, web trip- 
wires can be robust against many types of agents that 
wish to avoid detection. 


5 Configurable Toolkit 


Based on our findings, we developed an open source 
toolkit to help publishers easily integrate web tripwires 
into their own pages. When using tripwires, publishers 
face several policy decisions for how to react to detected 
modifications. These include: (1) whether to notify the 
end user, (2) whether to notify the server, (3) whether 
the cause can be accurately identified, and (4) whether 
an action should be taken. Our toolkit is configurable to 
support these decisions. 

The web tripwire in our toolkit uses the same “XHR 
on Self” technique that we evaluated in Section 4. We of- 
fer two implementations with different deployment sce- 
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narios: one to be hosted entirely on the publisher’s 
server, and a second to be hosted by a centralized server 
for the use of many publishers. 

The first implementation consists of two Perl CGI 
scripts to be hosted by the publisher. The first script pro- 
duces a JavaScript tripwire with the known-good repre- 
sentation of a given web page, either offline (for infre- 
quently updated pages) or on demand. The second script 
is invoked to log any detected changes and provide ad- 
ditional information about them to the user. Publishers 
can add a single line of JavaScript to a page to embed the 
web tripwire in it. 

Our second implementation acts as a web tripwire 
service that we can host from our own web server. 
To use the service, web publishers include one line of 
JavaScript on their page that tells the client to fetch the 
tripwire script from our server. This request is made in 
the background, without affecting the page’s rendering. 
Our server generates a known-good representation of the 
page by fetching a separate copy directly from the pub- 
lisher’s server, and it then sends the tripwire script to the 
client. Any detected changes are reported to our server, 
to be later passed on to the publisher. Such a web trip- 
wire service could easily be added to existing web site 
management tools, such as Google Analytics [17]. 

In both cases, the web tripwire scripts can be config- 
ured for various policies as described below. 


Notifying the User. If the web tripwire detects a change, 
the user can be notified by a message on the page. Our 
toolkit can display a yellow bar at the top of the page 
indicating that the page has changed, along with a link 
to view more information about the change. Such a 
message could be beneficial to the user, helping her to 
complain to her ISP about injected ads, remove adware 
from her machine, or upgrade vulnerable proxy software. 
However, such a message could also become annoying 
to users of proxy software, who may encounter frequent 
messages on many different web sites. 


Notifying the Server. The web tripwire can report its 
test results to the server for further analysis. These re- 
sults may be stored in log files for later analysis. For ex- 
ample, they may aid in debugging problems that visitors 
encounter, as proposed in AjaxScope [24]. Some users 
could construe such logging as an invasion of their pri- 
vacy (e.g., if publishers objected to the use of ad block- 
ing proxies). We view such logging as analogous to col- 
lecting other information about the client’s environment, 
such as IP address and user agent, and use of such data is 
typically described under a publisher’s privacy policy. 


Identifying the Cause. Accurately identifying the cause 
of a change can be quite difficult in practice. It is clearly 
a desirable goal, to help guide both the user and pub- 


lisher toward an appropriate course of action. In our own 
study, for example, we received feedback from disgrun- 
tled users who incorrectly assumed that a modification 
from their Zone Alarm firewall was caused by their ISP. 

Unfortunately, the modifications made by any partic- 
ular agent may be highly variable, which makes signa- 
ture generation difficult. The signatures may either have 
high false negative rates, allowing undesirable modifica- 
tions to disguise themselves as desirable modifications, 
or high false positive rates, pestering users with notifica- 
tions even when they are simply using a popup blocker. 

Our toolkit allows publishers to define patterns to 
match known modifications, so that the web tripwire can 
provide suggestions to the user about possible causes or 
decide when and when not to display messages. We rec- 
ommend to err on the side of caution, showing multiple 
possible causes if necessary. As a starting point, we have 
built a small set of patterns based on some of the modifi- 
cations we observed. 


Taking Action. Even if the web tripwire can properly 
identify the cause of a modification, the appropriate ac- 
tion to take may depend highly on the situation. For ex- 
ample, users may choose to complain to ISPs that inject 
ads, while publishers may disable logins or other func- 
tionality if dangerous scripts are detected. To support 
this, our toolkit allows publishers to specify a callback 
function to invoke if a modification is detected. 


6 Related Work 


6.1 Client Measurements 


Unlike web measurement studies that use a “crawler” to 
visit many servers, our work measures the paths from 
one server to many clients. Like the ANA Spoofer 
project [8], we drew many visitors by posting notices 
to sites like Slashdot and Digg. Opportunistic measure- 
ments of client traffic have been useful in other network 
studies as well, such as leveraging BitTorrent peers in 
iPlane [27], Coral cache users in luminati [10], and spu- 
rious traffic sources by Casado et al [11]. In particular, 
Illuminati also uses active code on web pages to measure 
properties of clients’ network connections, and AjaxS- 
cope uses JavaScript to monitor web application code in 
clients’ browsers [24]. 


6.2 Script Injection 


We found that 90.1% of page modifications injected 
script code, showing that scripts play a prominent (but 
not exclusive) role in page rewriting. Interestingly, many 
publishers actively try to prevent script injection, as XSS 
attacks have had notable impact [1, 7]. 
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Many such efforts aim to prevent attacks on the server, 
ranging from security gateways [32] to static analy- 
sis [42] or runtime protection [21]. These efforts do not 
prevent any injections that occur after a page leaves the 
server, so they do not address either the modifications or 
the vulnerabilities we discovered. 

Some researchers defend against script injection on 
the client by limiting the damage that injected scripts can 
cause. These approaches include taint analysis [38] and 
proxies or firewalls that detect suspicious requests [22, 
26]. Each of these approaches faces difficulties with 
false positives and false negatives, as they must infer un- 
wanted behavior using heuristics. 

BEEP proposes a whitelisting mechanism in which 
publishers can inform enhanced web browsers which 
scripts are authorized to run on a given web page [23]. 
The whitelist contains digests for each script fragment 
on the page, and the browser ignores any script fragment 
whose digest is not in the whitelist. Such whitelists can 
prevent browsers from running scripts injected in transit, 
as well as XSS attacks against vulnerable proxies like Ad 
Muncher and Proxomitron. However, whitelists would 
also prevent potentially desirable script injections, such 
as popup blockers, unless the browser granted exceptions 
for known scripts. BEEP’s mechanism is no more secure 
than web tripwires, as it could also be modified in transit 
over an HTTP connection, and it cannot address modifi- 
cations of other HTML tags than scripts. 


6.3 Integrity Mechanisms 


The name for our mechanism is inspired by the Tripwire 
project [25], an integrity checking mechanism for UNIX 
file systems. Tripwire detects changes to files by com- 
paring their “fingerprints” to a known database. Our web 
tripwires achieve a similar goal for web pages, where the 
pages clients receive are analogous to the files Tripwire 
checks. In both cases, tripwires detect changes, notify 
administrators, and have configurable policies. 

Methods for tamper-proofing software or content 
achieve similar goals, detecting unwanted changes to 
programs [13]. Also, the “XHR then Overwrite” strategy 
described in Section 3.2.3 has similarities to secure boot 
mechanisms such as AEGIS [6], both of which verify the 
integrity of an execution environment. In contrast, we 
forgo costly cryptographic mechanisms for inexpensive 
integrity tests, much like cyclic redundancy checks [29]. 


7 Conclusion 


Using measurements of a large client population, we 
have shown that a nontrivial number of modifications 
occur to web pages on their journey from servers to 


browsers. These changes often have negative conse- 
quences for publishers and users: agents may inject or 
remove ads, spread exploits, or introduce bugs into work- 
ing pages. Worse, page rewriting software may intro- 
duce vulnerabilities into otherwise safe web sites, show- 
ing that such software must be carefully scrutinized to 
ensure the benefits outweigh the risks. Overall, page 
modifications can present a significant threat to publish- 
ers and users when pages are transferred over HTTP. 

To counter this threat, we have presented “web trip- 
wires” that can detect most modifications to web pages. 
Web tripwires work in current browsers and are more 
flexible and less costly than switching to HTTPS for 
all traffic. While they do not protect against all threats 
to page integrity, they can be effective for discovering 
even adversarial page changes. Our publisher-hosted and 
service-hosted implementations are easy to add to web 
pages, and they are available at the URL below: 


http://www.cs.washington.edu/research/ 
security/webtripwires.html 
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Abstract 


Large-scale distributed denial of service (DoS) attacks 
are an unfortunate everyday reality on the Internet. They 
are simple to execute and with the growing prevalence 
and size of botnets more effective than ever. Although 
much progress has been made in developing techniques 
to address DoS attacks, no existing solution is unilater- 
ally deployable, works with the Internet model of open 
access and dynamic routes, and copes with the large 
numbers of attackers typical of today’s botnets. 

In this paper, we present a novel DoS prevention 
scheme to address these issues. Our goal is to define a 
system that could be deployed in the next few years to ad- 
dress the danger from present-day massive botnets. The 
system, called Phalanx, leverages the power of swarms 
to combat DoS. Phalanx makes only the modest assump- 
tion that the aggregate capacity of the swarm exceeds 
that of the botnet. A client communicating with a des- 
tination bounces its packets through a random sequence 
of end-host mailboxes; because an attacker doesn’t know 
the sequence, they can disrupt at most only a fraction of 
the traffic, even for end-hosts with low bandwidth access 
links. We use PlanetLab to show that this approach can 
be both efficient and capable of withstanding attack. We 
further explore scalability with a simulator running ex- 
periments on top of measured Internet topologies. 


1 Introduction 


Botnets are very, very large. A recent estimate put the 
number of compromised machines participating in bot- 
nets at 150 million [6], while more modest estimates put 
the number around 6 million [3]. Single botnets regularly 
contain tens of thousands of end-hosts and have been 
seen as large as 1.5 million hosts [31]. These networks 
are the basis of a lucrative and difficult to detect under- 
ground economy on the Internet today. They steal iden- 
tities and financial information, send most of the world’s 
spam, and are used in DoS protection rackets [25]. These 
uses and less obvious ones have been extensively covered 
in previous work [32, 17]. To make matters worse, the 
number of critical operating system vulnerabilities dis- 
covered is increasing steadily every year [2] giving bot- 
nets an ample supply of new recruits, so the problem is 
unlikely to get better on its own. 

Our focus in this paper is the impact of massive bot- 
nets on proposed solutions to denial of service (DoS) at- 
tacks. If compromised nodes are typical of end hosts 


participating in other large peer-to-peer systems [18], a 
multimillion-node botnet would be able to generate over 
a terabit per second of traffic, sourced from virtually ev- 
ery routable IP prefix on the planet. This scale of attack 
could, at least temporarily, overwhelm any current core 
link or router! It is also capable of semi-permanently 
disrupting service to all but the best provisioned services 
on the Internet today. In May 2006, a sustained attack 
against the anti-spam company Blue Security forced the 
company to close down its services [20]. The damage is 
not just limited to security companies. Starting in April a 
sustained attack on government and business websites in 
Estonia effectively knocked the country off the web [16]. 
Even nations are not safe. 


While the scale of the attacks may be increasing, the 
threat of DoS has been well understood for the past few 
years and many solutions have been proposed [23, 7, 9, 
40, 19, 5, 39, 38, 33, 37, 30, 13, 35, 24, 26]. We believe 
that these solutions have not met with significant success 
in the real world because while often elegant, the burden 
of effective deployment is too high. The primary focus 
of our efforts is to provide a solution that can be effective 
when deployed unilaterally by as few parties as possible 
even if this means sacrificing some elegance. 


It is worth noting that for read-only web sites, mas- 
sive replication has proven an effective solution, and is 
even available as a commercial service [1]. However, 
the concern of this paper is non-replicable services, such 
as read/write back-end databases for e-commerce, mod- 
ern AJAX applications, e-government, and multiplayer 
games, or point-to-point communication services such as 
VoIP or IM. For this case, we argue that no existing com- 
mercial or research solution is adequate to the scope of 
the problem posed by multimillion-node botnets. 


In this paper, we propose a DoS prevention sys- 
tem, called Phalanx, that is capable of withstanding a 
multimillion-node botnet and yet can be reasonably de- 
ployed by a single large ISP today. Phalanx combines 
ideas from several ideas from prior work; co-designing 
the client, server, router support, and overlay software, to 
yield an effective yet remarkably simple system. Rather 
than being directly delivered, traffic is sent through a 
massive swarm of packet forwarders which act as mail- 
boxes. Hosts use these mailboxes in a random order, 
so that even an attacker with a multimillion-node bot- 
net can cause only a fraction of a given flow to be lost. 
Lightweight capabilities are then used to ensure that only 
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requested packets are delivered from the mailboxes to the 
destination. 

Of course, to be practical, the system must not impose 
an undue burden in the absence of attack: we need to de- 
sign the system to be cheap and unobtrusive. Ideally, the 
mechanisms will never be used—once attacks become 
ineffective, they will simply stop. 

We expand on these ideas in more detail in the rest of 
the paper. Section 2 provides some relevant background 
and an overview of our approach. We present the com- 
plete architecture in Section 3, while Section 4 evaluates 
Phalanx’s performance and effectiveness. We discuss re- 
lated work in Section 5, and conclude with Section 6. 


2 Phalanx Overview 


2.1 Background 


While DoS attacks come in many flavors, we focus on 
resource exhaustion attacks. These attacks flood some 
bottleneck resource with more requests than can be han- 
dled ensuring that only a small fraction of the legitimate 
requests are serviced. The target resource is typically the 
weakest link on the path between the source and the des- 
tination, in terms of bandwidth, storage or computation. 

Without information about which requests are legiti- 
mate and with limited buffer space, the only strategy for 
a victim is to serve requests at random. If there are G 
legitimate requests and B spurious requests, on average, 
O( eS) of the available resources go to legitimate re- 
quests. B is often much larger than G,, since with a mas- 
sive botnet, attackers can pick their target and focus their 
fire. Addressing this asymmetry is a main goal of our 
work. 

Of course, damage can be mitigated if traffic can be 
classified into legitimate and attack. We believe such 
classification is becoming increasingly difficult as bot- 
nets grow because attacks no longer need to spoof ad- 
dresses or send abnormally large amounts of traffic per 
host in order to be successful. Clever attackers can sim- 
ply emulate normal user behavior on each bot. While 
our approach is compatible with traffic classification, we 
explicitly do not rely upon it. 


2.2 Assumptions 


In approaching the general DoS problem, we make some 
assumptions about the network in which we operate. 


e Swarm: We assume access to a large pool of well- 
provisioned machines which are geographically and 
topologically distributed. In essence, we assume ac- 
cess to a botnet of our own to absorb attacks. Our 
prototype is built and tested PlanetLab; as future 
work, we are exploring modifying a popular BitTor- 
rent client to convert the millions of BitTorrent users 
into a community-based botnet defense. 


e Strong Adversary: Botnets will continue to increase 
in size. We assume nodes in the botnet need not send 
anomalous amounts or kinds of traffic for attacks to be 
effective. 


e Minimal Network Support: We assume that simple 
modifications to routers are feasible if they can be im- 
plemented in hardware at data rate at the edge of an 
ISP. 


e Predictable Paths: Recent work [22] has shown that 
Internet paths can often be predicted without direct 
measurement of each possible path. This knowledge 
helps our system establish efficient yet resilient paths 
for good traffic. 


2.3 Goals 


A complete solution to the DoS problem must satisfy a 
large number of requirements including resistance to at- 
tack, deployability, performance, and backward compat- 
ibility. The following list of goals for our system helps 
to make these requirements concrete: 


e Eventual Communication: Regardless of the num- 
ber of attackers, it should be possible for a connec- 
tion to eventually become established. In particular 
this means that a host needs to be able to perform a 
name lookup and acquire some form of capability to 
communicate even in the face of massive attack. Fur- 
ther, this must all be possible while keeping the current 
Internet’s open user model. 


e Protect Established Connections: Once established, 
connections should be protected from collateral dam- 
age. Since any single path can easily be overwhelmed 
by a million-node botnet, each connection must lever- 
age multiple paths to any destination. A connection 
should see degradation of at most O(sGzm7) where 
M is the set of mailboxes in Phalanx. In other words, 
performance should be proportional to the total num- 
ber of good vs. bad nodes in the entire system, not the 
number of good vs. bad nodes focusing on a specific 
target. 


e Unilateral Deployment: A single large ISP should 
be able deploy an effective DoS solution for its cus- 
tomers, even from a massive attack, without needing 
to first reach a global agreement with all or most other 
ISPs. 


e Endpoint Policy: The destination, and not the net- 
work, should control which connections are to be es- 
tablished and which packets are to be delivered. 


e Resistance to Compromise: The system must toler- 
ate compromised nodes and routers; its correct behav- 
ior should rely on only a few, simple (and thus possible 
to secure) functions. 
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e Autoconfiguration: Since Internet paths do change, 
both because of malicious activity and normal func- 
tioning, these changes should not interrupt protection. 


e Efficiency: Communication performance should be 
close to that of the current Internet, even under attack. 
Otherwise an attack can be at least partially successful 
simply by evoking a response. 

Many existing solutions achieve some of these goals, 
but as we explain later in Section 5, none achieves even 
the first three goals, much less all of them. We do lever- 
age several key ideas from prior work, but we defer a 
detailed comparison until after we have described Pha- 
lanx. 


3 Phalanx Architecture 


In this section we describe the Phalanx architecture in 
detail. At a high level the architecture calls for send- 
ing all traffic through a set of mailboxes (Section 3.2) 
rather than directly to the destination. This approach re- 
quires some mechanism to prevent traffic from bypassing 
these mailboxes (Section 3.3) and also a system for han- 
dling connection setup (Section 3.4). Table 2.3 provides 
a summary of the mechanisms used in Phalanx along 
with their function, the goals they help achieve and where 
they are discussed in this paper. Additionally, the nota- 
tion that we use to simplify discussion can be found in 
Table 3.2.1. 


3.1 Components 


Phalanx consists of three main components, which when 
combined, meet the goals laid out in Section 2.3. First, 
since it is easy for a large botnet to overwhelm any spe- 
cific Internet path, we rely on a swarm which can match 
an attacking botnet in strength. This swarm puts legit- 
imate users on the same footing as attackers by artifi- 
cially inflating the number of “good” hosts for any given 
destination. The swarm appears to clients and servers 
as simple packet mailboxes using the API sketched in 
Table 3.2.1, allowing for a best effort packet store and 
pick-up point. These mailboxes are further explained in 
Section 3.2. 

Second, a destination must explicitly request a packet 
from the mailboxes for it to be delivered; we use a 
set of Bloom filters at all of the border routers of the 
destination’s ISP to drop any unrequested packet (with 
high probability). This filtering ring implements an im- 
plicit per-packet network capability, rather than the per- 
connection capability [39, 40] or per-source address con- 
nectivity [10] in other proposals. This filtering ring is 
described in detail in Section 3.3. 

Third, we use resource proofs and authentication to- 
kens to facilitate connection setup. In an open Internet, 
there will often be no way to distinguish an initial con- 
nection request as being either good or from an attacker. 


Resource proofs approximate fair queueing for these ini- 
tial connection requests. We opt for computation-based 
proofs as in Portcullis [26] and OverDoSe [30] over 
bandwidth-based proofs [37]. The form of Phalanx re- 
source proofs can be found in Section 3.4.3. Authenti- 
cation tokens provide a way for clients with a preexist- 
ing relationship to a specific server to bypass its resource 
proof. Section 3.4.2 is a short description of Phalanx au- 
thentication tokens. 

Together these components create a carefully chosen 
battleground where good users are on equal footing with 
attackers and can leverage the swarm’s resources to fight 
back against an attacking massive botnet. 


3.2 Mailboxes 


The basic building block in Phalanx is the packet mail- 
box. Mailboxes provide a simple abstraction that gives 
control to the destination instead of the source [7]. 
Rather than packets being delivered directly to the speci- 
fied destination as in previous anti-DoS overlays [33, 19, 
5], traffic is first delivered to a mailbox where it can ei- 
ther be “picked up” or ignored by the destination. Traffic 
which is ignored is eventually dropped from the buffers 
at packet mailboxes. 

The interface which each mailbox exports is sketched 
in Table 3.2.1. The two basic operations are to put and 
get packets. The semantics are somewhat different from 
the traditional notions of put and get. A put inserts 
a packet into the mailbox’s buffer, possibly bumping an 
old entry, and returns. A get behaves somewhat less 
intuitively. Rather than behaving like a polling request, 
a get instead installs a best-effort interrupt at the mail- 
box. If a matching packet is found before the request is 
bumped from the buffer, the packet is returned. This is 
conceptually similar to 13 [34], except triggers are valid 
for only one packet. 

The mailbox abstraction puts the destination in com- 
plete control of which packets it receives. Flow policies 
can remain at the destination where the most informa- 
tion is available to make such decisions. These policies 
are implemented in the network via requests and the lack 
thereof. If no requests are sent, then no packets will come 
through. This behavior ensures that most errors are re- 
coverable locally, rather than requiring cooperation and 
communication with the network control plane. This is 
in contrast to accidentally installing an overly permissive 
filter in the network and then being unable to correct the 
problem because the control channel can now be flooded. 


3.2.1 Swarms & Iterated Hash Sequences 


Mailboxes act as proxies, receiving and temporarily 
buffering traffic on behalf of end-hosts. If only a sin- 
gle such proxy existed, then we would just be moving 
the DoS problem from the end-host to the mailbox. In- 
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Mechanism Function Goals Section 

Mailboxes lightweight network indirection primi- | Unilateral Deployment, Autoconfig 3.2 
tive 

Iterated Hash Sequences | pseudo-random mailbox sequences Protect Established Connections, Resis- | 3.2.1 

tance to Compromise 

Scalable Mailbox Sets provide both efficiency and resilience | Efficiency by ad 
according to current conditions 

Filtering Ring drop unrequested traffic before it can | Unilateral Deployment, Resistance to | 3.3 
cause damage Compromise 

General Purpose Nonces | allow small numbers of unrequested | Eventual Communication 3.4.1 
packets through the filtering ring 

Cryptographic Puzzles approximate fair queueing for connec- | Eventual Communication 3.4.3 
tion establishment 

Authentication Tokens allow for pre-authentication of trusted | Eventual Communication 3.4.2 
flows 

Congestion Control adapt to access link heterogeneity Autoconfig 30 














Table 1: A summary of mechanisms used in Phalanx. 








Symbol | Meaning 

h cryptographic hash function 

x,y shared secret to generate mailbox sequences 
Cc client, endpoint instigating the connection 

S server, endpoint receiving the connection 

xi ith element of the sequence based on h and x 
M the set of mailboxes {M;,..., Mjar\} 
M{zxi] mailbox corresponding to 7; (Mz, moa ||) 
Ky the public key belonging to Y 

ky the private key belonging to Y 

(z)Ky z encrypted using Y’s public key 

(Z) ky z signed using Y’s private key 

w the window size for requesting packets 














Table 2: Notation 


stead, we rely upon swarms of mailboxes to provide 
an end-host with many points of presence throughout 
the network. Assuming that the mailboxes’ resources 
exceed that of attackers, legitimate clients will have 
some functioning channels for communication despite a 
widespread attack. 


Individual flows are multiplexed over many mail- 
boxes. Each packet in a flow is sent to a cryptograph- 
ically random mailbox. Any given mailbox failure will 
only slightly affect a flow by causing a small fraction of 
the packets to be lost (often only a single packet). Since 
each mailbox is secretly selected by the endpoints, an at- 
tacker cannot “follow” a flow by attacking each mailbox 
just before it is used. 


We construct a pseudo-random sequence of mailboxes 
during connection setup. The set of mailboxes M to use 
for this connection is determined by the destination, as 
described in the next section. The sequence of mailboxes 
is built by iterating a cryptographic hash function such as 
SHA-1 on a shared secret. We discuss how this secret is 
established in Section 3.4. Equipped with this shared 
sequence, both endpoints know in advance the precise 
mailbox to use for each packet in the connection. 





putPacket (packet p) 

places a packet in the local packet buffer 
getPacket (nonce n) 

places a request in the local packet buffer; when/if a 
packet arrives or has arrived it is returned 
requestConnection(serverkey Kg) 

asks for a challenge to earn access to establish a 
connection; returns a random nonce 
submitSolution(string a, integer b) 
provides a cryptographic puzzle solution to the 
challenge as a resource proof 

submitToken (authentication token f) 
provides proof of pre-authentication 
issueNonces (signed nonce list N) 
registers a set of general purpose nonces to be used for 
initial packet contact with the signing destination 


Table 3: The Mailbox API. 


To construct a sequence of mailboxes, we first define 
a sequence of nonces 2; based on the shared secret x and 
the cryptographic hash function h as follows. 


























to = h(al|x) 
y= h(aj-1||x) 


Including x in every iteration prevents an attacker who 
sniffs one nonce from being able to calculate all future 
nonces by iterating the hash function themselves. Our 
current implementation uses MD5 [29] as the implemen- 
tation of h and thus uses 16-byte nonces for simplicity. 
This sequence of nonces then determines a correspond- 
ing sequence of mailboxes M|x;] by modulo reducing 
the nonces as follows. 


M{zi] = Mz, mod |M| 


Note that / need not be all mailboxes in the Phalanx 
deployment, as each flow can use a subset of the mail- 
boxes. Indeed, a different set of mailboxes can be used 
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for each half of the flow (client-to-server and server-to- 
client); both sets can be dynamically re-negotiated within 
a flow. 

One such shared secret and iterated hash function is 
used for each direction of communication. For the sake 
of discussion, we assume that the shared secret x gener- 
ates the sequence x; used for the client to server direction 
while the shared secret y generates the sequence y; used 
for the server to client direction. 

Each nonce serves as a unique identifier for a packet 
and is included in the header to facilitate pairing each 
incoming packet with its corresponding request. Thus 
the receiver can know precisely which source sent which 
packet. Including a nonce in each packet simplifies the 
logic needed to drop unrequested packets as described 
in Section 3.3. Lastly, nonces provide a limited form 
of authentication to requests; the attacker must snoop the 
nonce off the wire, and then deliver a replacement packet 
to a mailbox before the correct packet arrives, in order to 
subvert the system. 

Communication proceeds with each packet and cor- 
responding request going to the next mailbox in the se- 
quence. Note that the data request is asynchronous with 
the data arrival—it may precede it or follow it at the mail- 
box (unlike i3 [34]). In the sequence given below, the re- 
quests precede the data packets, but in practice they will 
be sent simultaneously and the ordering does not matter. 





M [xi] < S: request for x; 
C— M[a:] > S: xj, data 
M [aii] — S: request for x41 
C— M[ai41] - S: vi41, data 











Here we only show one direction of communication, 
from the client to the server. The reverse direction pro- 
ceeds in exactly the same way but selects mailboxes us- 
ing the iterated hash sequence y; based on the different 
shared secret y. 

For flow control, each endpoint maintains a sliding 
window of w requested packets. This window is ad- 
vanced each time a packet is received, or at the most 
recent packet rate if all packets in the window are lost. 
For optimal throughput, the window should be at least 
as large as the bandwidth-delay product, but there are 
several advantages to keeping w modest in size. First, 
w represents the number of outstanding requests which 
might be received all at once from a malicious sender. A 
wily attacker may delay delivering packets to mailboxes 
until as many gets have been registered as possible. 

Second, keeping w small reduces the length of 
time packets are queued at mailboxes before being re- 
quested (or equivalently requests are queued before be- 
ing matched). Recall that mailbox queueing is best effort 


and thus packets and requests can be dropped. We as- 
sume that each mailbox is well-provisioned in that it can 
queue at least a few seconds of packets and requests in 
DRAM at its network access link bandwidth. 


3.2.2. Mailbox Sets 


Picking the subset of mailboxes in Phalanx to use for a 
specific connection poses a tradeoff of performance and 
resilience. For best performance, we would like mail- 
boxes that are only slight detours off the best path to 
the destination; for resilience, we would like mailboxes 
that exhibit the greatest path diversity to the filtering ring. 
We opt to make the mailbox sets dynamically negotiable 
within each flow to get the best of both worlds. Ini- 
tially, we start each connection with a small number of 
mailboxes (ten in the prototype), chosen to achieve good 
resilience without sacrificing performance. In the pro- 
totype, we use iPlane’s route and performance predic- 
tions [22] to guide this choice. If the flow sees significant 
loss, indicating a possible attack, additional mailboxes 
are added to increase path diversity. 

For example, a connection from Los Angeles to Seat- 
tle might start off using mailboxes in different ISPs in 
San Francisco and Portland for their low additional la- 
tency. If loss rates cross a given threshold, then mail- 
boxes in Denver and Salt Lake City can be added to in- 
crease path diversity. If the attack continues and becomes 
more severe, the connection might start redirecting pack- 
ets through mailboxes across the US, Asia and Europe. 
If an attack is ongoing, new connections might be started 
off with a larger and more diverse set of initial mailboxes. 
As an optimization which we do not yet implement, mail- 
box sets can be passed by reference. The set of all mail- 
boxes for a particular destination is relatively static and 
can be widely distributed; a particular connection need 
only agree on which random subset of this list to use, 
e.g., by hashing on the shared connection secret. 

Because both endpoints need to be using the same set 
of mailboxes to ensure proper delivery, re-negotiating the 
set of mailboxes in the middle of a connection is not triv- 
ial. By default, Phalanx uses two mailbox sets (one for 
each direction) and each endpoint controls the set which 
it receives through. If an endpoint wishes to make any 
changes, it piggybacks (a pointer to) the new set in a nor- 
mal packet, along with a first sequence number for which 
the changes will be valid. 

The endpoint then waits for that sequence number and 
branches in both directions: one assuming the changes 
were received successfully, the other assuming that they 
were lost. Whenever one branch receives a packet, the 
endpoint knows which branch was correct and drops the 
other branch. If the change request arrives at the sender 
too late (i.e., after the packet with the sequence number 
has already been sent on the old path), the sender must 
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ignore it; the receiver is then free to try again. This pro- 
vides support for dynamic re-negotiation and thus helps 
provide both performance and resiliency according to the 
prevailing conditions. 


3.3 Filtering ring 


With Phalanx, a protected destination only receives those 
packets which it explicitly requests from a mailbox. To 
enforce this, we drop all other packets for the destina- 
tion at the edge of its upstream ISP (See Figure 1). This 
means that a protected destination cannot serve as a mail- 
box, and more importantly, this breaks legacy clients. We 
have not implemented legacy client support in our proto- 
type yet, but we envision an applet that a web site would 
provide its clients to mediate their access through Pha- 
lanx. This does not create a “chicken and egg” problem, 
because the applet would be read-only data that can be 
widely replicated; as we observed earlier, existing com- 
mercial anti-DoS solutions are effective for distributing 
read-only data. 

Implementing the filtering ring is straightforward, 
even at hundred gigabit data rates. Each request packet 
carries a unique nonce that allows a single reply packet 
to return. In the simple case of symmetric routes, the 
border router records the nonce on the outgoing packet, 
and matches each incoming packet to a recently stored 
nonce, discarding the packet if there is no match. Each 
nonce is single use, so that once an incoming packet has 
matched a nonce, we remove that nonce. 

Of course, an attacker might try to flood the border 
router (or more precisely, the links immediately upstream 
from the border router) to prevent returning packets from 
ever reaching the destination. As we observed earlier, 
a massive botnet may be able to flood any single link 
or router in the network. However, this would discon- 
nect only those mailboxes that used that specific router 
to access the destination; other mailboxes would con- 
tinue to deliver packets unaffected. Even a multimillion- 
node botnet would be unable to sustain enough traffic to 
completely disconnect a tier-1 ISP from the Internet. (To 
have an effective defense against such a large scale at- 
tack, a destination must either be a direct customer of a 
tier-1 that provides a filtering ring, or be protected indi- 
rectly, as customer of an ISP that is a customer of that 
tier-1.) Since each connection can spread its packets 
across a diverse set of mailboxes, connections might ex- 
perience a higher packet loss rate during an attack, but 
otherwise would continue to make progress. 

Our implementation of the filtering logic uses two lists 
of nonces, efficiently encoded using Bloom filters [12]. 
A whitelist contains a list of requested nonces while a 
blacklist contains a list of nonces which have already en- 
tered the filtering ring. The whitelist ensures that only re- 
quested packets get through, while the blacklist ensures 


that at most one packet gets through per request. As re- 
quest packets leave the ring, the router adds their nonces 
to the local whitelist. When data packets enter the ring, 
their nonces are verified by checking the whitelist and 
then added to a blacklist. Bloom filters must be periodi- 
cally flushed to work properly; to minimize the impact of 
these flushes, two copies of each list are maintained and 
they are alternately flushed. 

While Bloom filters provide only probabilistic guar- 
antees, this is sufficient for our purposes as they do not 
yield false negatives. Even in the unlikely event that 
an attacker’s guessed nonce is a false positive for the 
whitelist it will then be added to the blacklist making 
it good for only one packet. It is not possible that a 
correct returning packet will miss in the whitelist be- 
cause that would require a false negative. There is still 
a (small) possibility that a legitimate packet will be in- 
correctly dropped because of a collision in the blacklist, 
but Phalanx is designed to be robust to packet loss. 

We believe that the Phalanx filtering ring is efficient 
enough to be implemented even for high speed links in- 
side the core of the Internet, provided there is an incen- 
tive for ISPs to deploy the hardware, that is, provided 
that ISPs can charge their customers for DoS protection. 
(Note that ISPs that provide transit need to modify only 
their ingress routers and not all routers.) A 100 gigabit 
router line card would need about 50MB of hash table 
space. For each delivered packet, six Bloom filter op- 
erations are required: the request packet places a nonce 
in the current copy of the whitelist, then when the actual 
packet is received it is is checked against all four tables 
(the current and previous whitelist, and the current and 
previous blacklist), and then added to the current black- 
list. Both the storage and computation are small rela- 
tive to those needed for core Internet routing tables and 
packet buffering. 

To be effective, the filtering ring must be comprehen- 
sive — able to examine every packet destined for a pro- 
tected destination, regardless of the source of the traf- 
fic. Bots are everywhere, even inside corporate networks. 
As a result, it seems likely that filtering rings would 
be deployed in depth, as shown in Figure 1. Initially, 
small scale ISPs close to the destination could offer a 
limited DoS protection service, capable of withstanding 
moderate-sized botnets. Moving outward, the cost of de- 
ploying the filtering ring would increase (more border 
routers to upgrade), but the value would also increase as 
the system would be able to withstand larger-scale bot- 
nets. 

Our discussion to this point has assumed routing sym- 
metry. Of course, the real Internet has a substantial 
amount of routing asymmetry. A request packet sent to a 
mailbox may not leave the filtering ring at the same point 
as the corresponding data packet returns; if so, the Bloom 
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Figure 1: Filtering ring placement. Unlike in current Internet 
routing where all packets for a single connection take a sin- 
gle path across each ISP boundary, in Phalanx packets from a 
given connection may use many different paths across the set 
of filtering rings. 


filter at the return point will drop the packet. This prob- 
lem becomes more likely as the nesting level increases. 


To address this problem, we allow destinations to 
loosely source route request packets via IP-in-IP tunnel- 
ing to each mailbox. The source route is chosen to be the 
reverse of the predicted sequence of filtering ring nodes 
from the mailbox back to the destination. This guaran- 
tees that each filtering ring will be appropriately primed. 
We use iPlane to gather the data to make the route pre- 
diction [22]. 


3.4 Connection Establishment 


Thus far, we have described a way for a destination to re- 
ceive packets it is expecting. In order to establish a con- 
nection, a first (unexpected) packet must be delivered. 


We allow for connection establishment by issuing pe- 
riodic requests which ask for connection establishment 
packets rather than specific data packets. These general 
purpose nonces are described in Section 3.4.1. Simply 
allowing for such first packets doesn’t solve the prob- 
lem as they immediately become a scarce resource and 
this capability acquisition channel can be attacked [8]. 
To solve this problem, we require clients to meet some 
burden before giving them access to a general purpose 
nonce. Clients can either present an authentication to- 
ken signed by the server as explained in Section 3.4.2 or 
present a cryptographic puzzle solution as explained in 
Section 3.4.3. 


3.4.1 Passing through the filtering ring 


Rather than invent new mechanisms to deal with allow- 
ing first packets through the filtering ring, we reuse the 
existing request packet framework to punch nonspecific 
holes in the filtering ring. Destinations send each mail- 
box a certain rate of general purpose requests. Each re- 
quest contains a nonce to be placed in such first packets. 
When a mailbox wishes to send a first packet, it places 
one of these general purpose nonces into the packet al- 
lowing it to pass through the filtering ring. 

These general purpose requests implement a form of 
admission control. Each general purpose nonce an- 
nounces the destination’s willingness to admit another 
flow. This further increases the destination’s control over 
the traffic it receives, allowing it to directly control the 
rate of new connection requests. 

In order for the general purpose nonce mechanism 
to be resilient to DoS attack, it is necessary to spread 
them across a wide set of well-provisioned mailboxes; 
a particular client only needs to access one. Refreshing 
these general purpose nonces can pose an unreasonable 
overhead for destinations that receive few connection re- 
quests, and as a result, our prototype supports nonces is- 
sued for aggregates of IP addresses. Thus, an ISP can 
manage general purpose nonces on behalf of an aggre- 
gate of users, at some loss in control over the rate of new 
connections being made to each address. Of course, the 
ISP must carefully assign aggregates based on their ca- 
pacity to handle new connection requests; for example, 
google should not be placed in the same aggregate as 
a small web site, or else the attacker could use general 
purpose nonces to flood the small site. An ISP already 
manages the statistical multiplexing of resources We dis- 
cuss in Section 3.6 how the client learns the initial set of 
mailboxes to use for a specific destination. 

When a client wishes to contact some server, it first 
contacts a mailbox and asks that mailbox to insert a gen- 
eral purpose nonce into its first packet and forward it 
to the destination. Because general purpose nonces are 
a scarce resource, the mailbox needs rules governing 
which connections to give these nonces and in what or- 
der. The next two sections deal with those mechanisms. 


3.4.2 Authentication tokens 


Each packet requesting to initiate a connection must ei- 
ther carry an authentication token or a solution to a cryp- 
tographic puzzle. These provide the burden of proof nec- 
essary for a mailbox to allow access to general purpose 
nonces. Authentication tokens provide support for pre- 
authenticated connections allowing them to begin with 
no delay; for example, a popular e-commerce site such as 
Amazon might provide a cookie to allow quicker access 
to its web site to its registered users. Cryptographic puz- 
zles provide resource proofs to approximate fair queue- 
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ing of requests, when no prior relationship exists be- 
tween source and destination. 

Authentication tokens are simply a token signed by the 
server stating that the given client is allowed to contact 
that server. An additional message exchange is required 
to prove that the client is in fact the valid token holder. 
Authentication tokens take the form (Kc, t)k5(N)ke- 

The first portion is the public key of the client and an 
expiration time signed by the server. This represents that 
the server has given the client the right to initiate connec- 
tions until the listed expiration time. The second portion 
is arandom fresh nonce issued by a mailbox and signed 
by the client. This proves that the client is in control of 
the private key to which the token was originally issued. 

The authentication token connection establishment 
protocol then proceeds as follows: 





CM 
CM 
C— M[*] —S: N, (Ko, thig(N + Like, (Ke, 2) kg 
C — M[zxo]: request for xo 

C<— M[ao] — S: x0, (Ks, y)Ke, data 

Myo] < S: request for yo 

C— M[yo] — S: yo, data 

C — M[a1): request for x1 


*]: request challenge 
*]: N 











First a challenge nonce is requested and received. The 
nonce is created to be self certifying as in SYN cook- 
ies [11] by making it a secret cryptographic hash of 
the mailbox and client IP addresses and ports as well 
as some local, slowly-increasing timer. This prevents a 
SYN flood style attack on memory at the mailbox. 

Next the authentication token is presented along with 
the client’s public key and a shared secret to be forwarded 
to the server. If the token is valid, the mailbox forwards 
the whole request on to the server which can then choose 
to accept the connection or not as it sees fit. 


3.4.3. Crypto-puzzles 


The crypto-puzzle is designed to be a resource proof al- 
lowing hosts which spend more time solving the puzzle 
to get higher priority to the limited number of general 
purpose nonces each mailbox possesses. While there 
are many kinds of resource proofs, we opt for a com- 
putational resource proof rather than a bandwidth re- 
source proof [37] because computation tends to be much 
cheaper and less disruptive when heavily used. 

We borrow the solution presented in Portcullis [26] 
and OverDoSe [30] where the crypto-puzzle used is to 
find a partial second pre-image of a given random chal- 
lenge string such that, when hashed, both strings match 
in the lower b bits. The goal for each client is then to find 


some string a given a challenge nonce N such that: 


h(a||N) = h(N) mod 2° 


The random nonce is included in both strings to pre- 
vent attackers from building up tables of strings which 
cover all 2° possible values of the lower b bits in advance. 
In effect, they need to cover 2°+!'! possible values to 
find matches for all values of the lower b bits and for all 
possible nonces, whereas solving the puzzle online need 
only search 2°~! strings on average. Because the length 
of the nonces is under the control of the mailboxes, it 
is possible to make the pre-computing attack arbitrarily 
harder than waiting and solving puzzles online. 


First packets are granted general purpose nonces with 
priority given first to those with valid authentication to- 
kens and then in decreasing order of matching bits in the 
crypto-puzzle solution. This allows any source to get a 
first packet through against an attacker using only finite 
resources per first packet albeit at an increase in latency. 


Assuming that attackers have some fixed computa- 
tional ability, we know that there is some number of 
bits b, such that if attackers continuously solved cryp- 
tographic puzzles in b, bits, they would not be able to 
consume all general purpose requests. Knowing this, it 
is easy to show that any client which solves a crypto puz- 
zle in bg bits will be guaranteed to get a general purpose 
nonce. 


If the attackers solve puzzles in b, or more bits, then 
by definition of b, there will be left over general pur- 
pose nonces for the client to use. If the attackers solve 
puzzles in fewer than b, bits, then the client will pref- 
erentially receive general purpose nonces based on the 
priority queuing. 


Knowing b, in advance is not necessary because solv- 
ing puzzles in all numbers of bits from 1 to b, only takes 
twice as long as solving a puzzle in b, bits. Thus, at a 
cost of a factor of 2 in latency, we can try all possible 
numbers of bits until we find the “correct” number. 


In addition to reducing overhead, aggregating gen- 
eral purpose nonces across multiple IP addresses has 
one further benefit. Without aggregation, a botnet can 
amass its resources to drive up the cost of acquiring all 
of the nonces for a specific destination. With aggrega- 
tion, the botnet must compete with a larger number of 
good clients, and a faster refresh rate of general purpose 
nonces, in order to target any specific destination. 


Connection establishment using crypto-puzzles pro- 
ceeds as follows: 
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C — M|{[x]: request challenge 

C<— M{x]: N 

C— M{x] = S: N, a, h(al|N), b, (Ko, 2) Kg 
C — M [xo]: request for xo 

C<— Mao] — S: xo, (Ks,y) Ko, data 

M [yo] < S: request for yo 

C — Myo] — S: yo, data 

C — M[21): request for x1 











With the exception of the substitution of a crypto- 
puzzle solution for an authentication token, this is iden- 
tical to the solution presented in Section 3.4.2. 


3.5 Congestion Control 


Forwarding traffic through mailboxes with significant 
path diversity makes Phalanx interact somewhat poorly 
with normal TCP. Packets will be frequently reordered, 
and losses from one mailbox should not necessarily 
cause a connection to reduce its rate. Although this sce- 
nario bears resemblance to multipath congestion control, 
the issue in Phalanx is further complicated by the fact 
that attackers can exploit congestion response as an av- 
enue for DoS [21, 27]. 

Instead, we build a simple congestion control proto- 
col based on the assumption that congestion only occurs 
at the access links of the sender, receiver and/or mail- 
box. Receivers advertise a maximum packet rate they 
are willing to receive from a particular sender, based on 
local policies and available resources. A sender uses 
the receiver’s advertised rate along with current observed 
packet receipt rate to adjust its sending rate. 

Essentially, the receiver picks a rate it is willing to 
receive, say 50 packets per second. To begin with the 
sender sends 50 packets a second through its set of mail- 
boxes. If losses bring the rate below 50 packets a sec- 
ond, indicating either congestion or a DoS attack, the 
sender will ramp up its packet rate to compensate, us- 
ing either forward error correction or retransmissions to 
recover lost packets. While this is not TCP friendly, it 
is impossible to be both TCP friendly and resistant to 
flooding attacks. 

It is also possible for mailboxes to become overloaded, 
e.g., due to true congestion. A mailbox experiencing 
congestion is free to simply drop packets, but it can 
also set the IP ECN bit in packets passing through it. 
This signals to the destination that it should reduce the 
rate through this particular mailbox. The destination can 
achieve this by simply removing that mailbox from fu- 
ture flows, or reconfiguring the mailbox sets of exist- 
ing flows to exclude the congested mailbox. In our pro- 
totype, we have implemented a finer-grained approach. 
Each mailbox in the mailbox set is assigned a weight, 


corresponding to the estimate of how much traffic that 
mailbox can successfully handle. This weight is used 
to bias the random selection of mailboxes to favor those 
that can handle more traffic; the weights can be dynam- 
ically adjusted, in the same manner as in Section 3.2.2, 
by agreement between the source and destination. 


3.6 Name Service Lookup 


In order to provide a complete DoS solution, all compo- 
nents of a connection must be protected, from looking up 
the server, to logging in, to closing the connection. As we 
attempt to solve the more general problem of providing 
DoS protection for typical public server on the current 
Internet, protecting lookup is as important as protecting 
the actual connection. 

Fortunately, lookup services typically serve small 
amounts of static content and can thus be highly repli- 
cated to provide DoS resilience. Other highly replicated 
name services based on DHT like CoDoNS [28] provide 
such solutions. One approach would be to run the DHT- 
based lookup service on top of all mailboxes. 

Rather than returning the address of a server, the name 
service instead returns a list of mailboxes willing to han- 
dle connections for the server. As before, this list of mail- 
boxes can be chosen using iPlane in the absence of an at- 
tack, or taken randomly from a topologically diverse list 
to provide better resilience. These points of contact can 
differ from the mailboxes which will eventually be used 
for normal communication; those mailboxes are negoti- 
ated during connection setup. 

The server must be able to update these records, but we 
imagine the set of first contact mailboxes will not change 
especially quickly and it is not necessary for the change 
to be atomic. This enables almost any off-the-shelf DHT 
semantics to serve our purposes. 


3.7 A Working Example 


To illustrate the complete system in action, we consider 
the example of fetching a web page from a Phalanx- 
protected server. The example can also be followed in 
Figure 2 where the numbered steps will be mentioned. 
First, the client looks up the address of the server for 
and subsequently requests the static, cacheable content 
of the page via any current CDN-style system with high- 
availability, such as Akamai, CoDeeN or Coral (as in 
steps | and 2). As part of fetching this content, the client 
receives a static and cacheable Java applet, which then 
serves as a zero-installation client to allow for interaction 
with Phalanx mailboxes. At this point, the Java applet 
is responsible for rendering the dynamic, non-cacheable 
portions of the page and speaking the Phalanx protocols. 
The applet begins by making a name request for 
the dynamic content server to the distributed name ser- 
vice (3). Again, because the naming information is static 
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Figure 2: A diagram illustrating a simple HTTP-style request 
done with Phalanx. The numbers correspond to the description 
in Section 3.7. 


and cacheable, this service can be provided by any highly 
available name service, such as CoDoNs or Akamai’s 
DNS service. The name service returns a list of “first- 
contact” mailboxes. These first-contact mailboxes hold 
general purpose nonces that the server has issued to al- 
low new connections to be made. 

The applet requests a challenge nonce from one of 
these mailboxes and replies with either a puzzle solution 
or an authentication token (4). In either case, the applet 
waits some period of time for a response before retrying 
the request possibly with a more complex puzzle solution 
and/or trying a different mailbox. 

At the mailbox, a steady stream of general purpose 
nonces has been arriving from the dynamic content 
server (5). One of these general purpose nonces is even- 
tually assigned to the client’s connection request (6) 
at which point the applet’s request is forwarded to the 
server along with the general purpose nonce (7) to cross 
back through the filtering rings without being dropped. 

Eventually, a response will come back from the 
server (8) containing a list of mailboxes to use for the re- 
mainder of the connection along with a shared secret al- 
lowing standard Phalanx communication to commence. 
Along with the response, the server will send packet 
fetch requests to the first several mailboxes to be used 
in preparation to receive further packets from the client. 

The client uses the shared secret to determine the se- 
quence of mailboxes the server expects the client to use 
and begins to send packets to these mailboxes. These 
data packets are paired with their corresponding requests 
and forwarded onto the server passing through the filter- 
ing ring by virtue of the holes opened by the requests. 
This constitutes the normal behavior of the Phalanx con- 
nection (9). 

If at any point in time the server decides that the con- 
nection is no longer desirable or simply starts running 
low on resources, it can either decrease the rate at which 
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planet02.csc.ncsu.edu using both standard UDP 
(Internet) and Phalanx. 


it requests new data packets or simply stops requesting 
packets altogether. 


4 Evaluation 


To evaluate Phalanx, we implemented a prototype server, 
client, filtering ring, and mailbox. Our prototype is ap- 
proximately 1750 lines of C code between the four func- 
tions. We have not yet integrated our code with a scal- 
able name system; several good candidates exist such as 
CoDoNS [28], DDNS [14], and Overlook [36], and in- 
tegrating our system with one of these options is part of 
future work. We also augment the experimental results 
from our prototype with simulation results on a large- 
scale Internet topology. 


4.1 Micro-benchmarks 


To get a high-level idea of the performance of Phalanx in 
normal operating conditions with no ongoing attacks, we 
ran a series of experiments on PlanetLab. Each run sent 
packets between two randomly chosen PlanetLab nodes 
at different sites in late September 2007. (We eliminated 
PlanetLab sites where no node responded to a ping, and 
we avoided measuring during the time immediately pre- 
ceding the conference submission deadline.) For each 
pair of nodes, we used iPlane to select an additional ten 
PlanetLab nodes, each at a physically different location, 
to serve as mailboxes. The nodes were selected as those 
that iPlane predicted would offer the lowest latency for a 
one hop path between the pair of nodes. 

For each pair, we sent constant bitrate UDP traffic at 
approximately 25 kilobytes per second (25 packets per 
second) from the source to the destination first using Pha- 
lanx and then using plain UDP. In both cases we sent ap- 
proximately 1000 packets per connection. 

Triangle routing packets through mailboxes will usu- 
ally incur some extra latency, particularly on Planet- 
Lab where scheduling delays can dominate. However, 
iPlane’s predictions can help counter this by selecting 
mailboxes which offer the least latency. Figure 3 shows a 
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Figure 4: Cumulative distribution of loss rate, across all pairs 
of PlanetLab nodes, for standard UDP packets sent over the 
Internet and packets sent via Phalanx. 


sample run for traffic between a node in Berlin and and a 
node in North Carolina, measured for standard UDP and 
for Phalanx. As the figure shows, despite crossing the At- 
lantic, Phalanx has only a modest effect on per-packet la- 
tency. iPlane is able to find ten suitable mailboxes which 
do not significantly affect end to end latency. On average 
the latency goes up by a little less than 25 milliseconds 
or 20%. 

A denser deployment of mailboxes, for instance us- 
ing BitTorrent’s client network or Akamai’s worldwide 
network of servers, should improve these numbers sig- 
nificantly. 

Because of its indirection architecture, Phalanx re- 
quires multiple packets to be successfully sent and re- 
ceived in order to successfully deliver what would be 
a single packet in the underlying Internet. As a conse- 
quence, we would expect that Phalanx’s packet loss rates 
would be worse than that of normal UDP. 

Figure 4 illustrates this effect, showing the cumula- 
tive distribution of the measured loss rate across all pairs 
of PlanetLab nodes, for the experiment described above. 
While Phalanx does see more loss than the standard UDP, 
the effect is close to a constant factor increase in loss rate. 


4.2 Attack Resilience 


We next study Phalanx’s ability to counter attacks. For 
this, we repeat the previous experiment between the 
PlanetLab nodes in Berlin and North Carolina, but con- 
figured so that half of the mailboxes simulate an attack 
where they drop 75% of the arriving packets. This might 
occur if the mailboxes themselves were being flooded, or 
equivalently, if a portion of the filtering ring was being 
attacked. The sender and receiver respond to this loss by 
increasing the sending rate through the unaffected mail- 
boxes to compensate; they could also expand the number 
of mailboxes in use, but this was not necessary to com- 
pensate for the simulated attack. 

Figure 5 shows the result. After twelve seconds, the 
simulated attack begins. By increasing the sending rate, 
the receiver is able to maintain an average of 25 packets 
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Figure 5: The rate at which packets are sent and received in the 
face of a modeled attack. Starting at 12 seconds, 5 of the 10 
Phalanx mailboxes are “attacked”, cause 75% loss of arriving 
data packets. Noting the decrease in throughput, the receiver 
asks the sender to send faster and is able to maintain an average 
throughput of 25 packets per second. 


per second despite half of the mailboxes dropping most 
of their packets. 


4.3 Simulation 


Evaluating systems like Phalanx at scale has always 
posed a problem because they are fundamentally in- 
tended to operate at scales well beyond what can be eval- 
uated on a testbed. To address this issue, we built a sim- 
ulator that captures the large-scale dynamics of Phalanx 
and allows us to simulate millions of hosts simultane- 
ously. 

The simulator uses a router-level topology gathered by 
having iPlane [22] probe a list of approximately 7200 
known Akamai nodes from PlanetLab nodes. These 
Akamai nodes serve as stand-ins for appropriately lo- 
cated mailboxes. Each PlanetLab node serves as a stand- 
in for a server which is under attack. 

We assume that attackers target the mailboxes, the 
server and the links near the server. Traffic is assumed 
to flow from clients to mailboxes unmolested. We as- 
sign link capacities by assuming mailbox access links 
are 10 Mbps, the server access link is 200 Mbps, and 
link capacity increases to the next category of {10 Mbps, 
100 Mbps, 1 Gbps, 10 Gbps, 40 Gbps} as the links move 
from the edge to the core. 

We assign attackers with attack rates according to end- 
host upload capacity information gathered in our previ- 
ous work [22, 18] and assume that good clients commu- 
nicate at a fixed rate of 160 Kbps. 

By using IP to AS mappings, we are able to 
simulate the behavior of the system under vary- 
ing levels of deployment of the Phalanx filtering 
rings. Figure 6 shows the effect of increasing de- 
ployment of filtering rings for a server located at 
planetlab-01.kyushu.jgn2.jp. (The results 
are similar when we use other PlanetLab nodes as 
servers.) In this simulation, there are 100,000 attacking 
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Figure 6: The cumulative fraction of mailboxes seeing at most a 
given fraction of goodput when communicating with the server. 
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Figure 7: The cumulative fraction of mailboxes seeing at most 
a given loss rate for a varying number of attackers. 


nodes and 1000 good clients all trying to reach the vic- 
tim server. We simulate varying degrees of deployment 
by iteratively adding the largest adjacent AS to the cur- 
rent area of deployment. 


As one might expect, even a little deployment helps 
quite a bit. Only deploying filters at the victim AS pro- 
vides significant relief and allows some mailboxes to see 
lossless communication. Deploying in just 4 ASes (in- 
cluding the tier-1 AS NTT) results in the vast majority 
of mailboxes seeing lossless communication, effectively 
stopping the attack in its tracks if we assume that con- 
nections use any degree of redundancy to handle losses. 


We next look at the scalability of Phalanx in handling 
attacks involving millions of bots. For this experiment 
we consider a somewhat stronger deployment: upgrad- 
ing the mailboxes to 100 Mbps access links. Figure 7 
examines the effect on mailbox loss rate as we increase 
the number of attackers. Most connections easily with- 
stand the brunt of an attack involving one million nodes, 
and Phalanx still allows some (though severely degraded) 
communication through when facing 4 million nodes. In 
practice, Akamai advertises more than 15,000 nodes and 
many of them are connected via 1 Gbps links, which 
would easily give another order of magnitude in protec- 
tion. 


We are also able to quantitatively show the bene- 


fit of the multipathing approach in Phalanx over previ- 
ous capability-based schemes like TVA [40]. Figure 8 
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Figure 8: The fraction of connections which see less than 3% 
loss when sending 3 copies of each packet. 


shows the fraction of connections which suffer accept- 
able loss when using a single-path system, like TVA, 
as compared with Phalanx. We use the same setup as 
the scalability experiment (mailboxes with 100 Mbps ac- 
cess links), with filtering rings being equivalent to TVA- 
enabled routers. Further we assume that all packets are 
sent three times to attempt to overcome loss. We define 
acceptable loss to be less than 3% after the redundancy. 

The benefit of multipathing is immediately clear as 
Phalanx is able to provide almost all connections with 
acceptable loss rates even when defending against one 
million attackers. TVA on the other hand is forced to use 
a single path per connection meaning that some unfor- 
tunate connections will always have to endure high loss. 
Further, a calculating adversary can inflict the maximum 
possible damage with his available resources by targeting 
them on specific sets of links rather than being forced to 
spread his attack out. 


5 Related Work 


Our work on Phalanx leverages many elements from 
prior attempts to design a solution to mitigate DoS at- 
tacks. As we have argued, the primary differences come 
down to goals: ours is to design a system that could be 
easily deployed today, does not change the open model 
of Internet access, yet is powerful enough to deal with 
massive botnets. 


5.1 Network Filtering 


CenterTrack [35] and its later cousin dFence [24] pro- 
pose new functionality for individual ASes to ensure that 
all traffic for a specific destination (e.g., one under at- 
tack) flows through certain filtering boxes. While effec- 
tive for many attacks found in the wild today, this central- 
ized approach is unlikely to scale to be able to handle the 
terabit attacks possible with multimillion-node botnets. 
Pushback schemes [8, 9, 23] attempt to scale the power 
of network filtering by pushing filters to routers immedi- 
ately downstream from where the traffic is entering the 
network. These filters are specially constructed to block 
attack traffic while allowing good traffic through. For 
example, in Active Internet Traffic Filtering [9], victims 
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alert their upstream routers of undesired flows. These 
routers temporarily block the flows while they in turn ne- 
gotiate with routers further upstream to block the flows. 
In the case of a multimillion-node botnet, where bots 
are found in almost every corner of the Internet, con- 
taining a botnet would require support for installing and 
managing filters at routers throughout the public Internet. 


5.2 Capabilities 


Capability schemes [7, 40, 10, 38, 39] have also received 
quite a lot of attention from the research community. Ca- 
pability approaches drop (or relegate to lower priority) 
all traffic which does not carry a certificate proving that 
the packet was explicitly allowed by the recipient. 

For example, in SIFF [39], capabilities are created dur- 
ing connection setup by each router on the path from 
source to destination. These routers stamp the initial con- 
nection request packet with time-limited cryptographic 
information. If the connection is desired by the desti- 
nation, it returns the stamps to the sender, enabling it to 
prove to each router in the path that the connection is 
to be permitted. Because the capabilities are based on 
cryptographic hashes of flow identifiers, a secret key and 
local timestamps at routers, they cannot easily be forged 
or reused spatially or temporally. 

The solutions for acquiring capabilities are noticeably 
less fleshed out and are usually some form of approx- 
imate fair queueing on the flow and/or path identifier. 
Furthermore, the capabilities are path-specific and any 
change to the route forces all flows using that path to 
reacquire their capabilities. 

In Phalanx, we use a per-packet capability to identify 
which specific packets are to be allowed through the fil- 
tering ring at the request of a destination. Flows whose 
packets are not requested, do not have permission to send 
and are thus dropped. Additionally we make use of a 
more robust resource proof-based fair queuing scheme 
for the connection setup channel. Lastly, Phalanx uses 
loose source routing and rapidly refreshed capabilities to 
ensure that routing changes do not prevent the system 
from providing service even under attack. 


5.3. Overlays 


Overlay schemes [19, 5, 30, 33] leverage a set of trusted 
or semi-trusted nodes to act as proxies for end-hosts 
which may become the subject of attack. The common 
idea is to use more fully functional, and easier to de- 
ploy, machines to perform complex operations on pack- 
ets, ones that might not be feasible at line rate inside of 
routers. 

For example, one of the first overlay proposals for 
DoS protection was Secure Overlay Services (SOS) [19]. 
In SOS and later systems such as Mayday, only 
pre-authenticated users were allowed to route packets 


through the overlay. Hence these systems could not 
be used for protecting general Internet traffic. A valid 
source could send packets to any node in the overlay 
by including an authentication token, and these packets 
were then routed to a specific output node (generalized 
later to be a set of output nodes), which then forwarded 
the packets to the destination. If the destination IP ad- 
dress and the identity of the overlay output node were 
both kept secret, an attack would be difficult to mount. 

Phalanx builds on the basic approach of using an over- 
lay network; in our view, overlays are the only way we 
will be able to deploy a solution to multimillion-node 
botnets in the foreseeable future. However, we general- 
ize on the prior overlay work, so that in Phalanx: (i) any 
Internet host can send packets through the overlay with- 
out pre-authentication, (ii) any overlay node can send 
packets to any destination, and (iii) there is a simple, 
scalable, and efficient protocol for installing network fil- 
ters to prevent unauthorized packets from reaching the 
destination. 


5.4 Resource Proofs 


A relatively new technique borrows resource proofs from 
techniques to deal with Sybil attacks [15]. Resource 
proofs allow service to be given in proportion to the re- 
sources available to a given user. This has the effect of 
preventing attackers from flooding and thus drowning- 
out well behaved users. 

Speak-up [37] proposes using bandwidth for resource 
proofs by having legitimate hosts send more requests 
during times of attack. This results in per-bandwidth fair 
queue. OverDoSe [30] and Portcullis [26] both instead 
have hosts solve cryptographic puzzles to provide per- 
computation fair queueing. 

In Phalanx, as in Portcullis, we use cryptographic puz- 
zles to provide per-computation fair queueing because 
computation is a local-only, reasonably cheap resource 
especially in comparison to bandwidth. 


5.5 Architectures 


In addition, several proposals have suggested completely 
new architectures that would make denial of service at- 
tacks much harder to mount. For example, Off By De- 
fault [10] proposes that the network be modified to estab- 
lish routes only where explicitly allowed by the recipient; 
in other words, only legitimate sources would be allowed 
to send packets to a specific destination. Establishing 
and tearing down routes is a fairly heavyweight opera- 
tion, however, while Phalanx achieves the same goal on 
a per-packet granularity. 

Phalanx is perhaps closest in spirit to the Internet Indi- 
rection Infrastructure (i3) proposal, in that every packet 
is sent through a mailbox abstraction [34]. Secure-i3 [4] 
extends the original i3 approach for routing via DHTs 
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to use an almost-unlimited address space to help prevent 
certain attacks. Like Phalanx, Secure-i3 makes use of 
a level of indirection in between sender and receiver as 
well as a large swarm computers acting as intermediaries. 
Unlike Phalanx requests, i3 triggers last for long periods 
of time, usually minutes, instead of being installed on 
a packet granularity. Further, i3 assumes that all pack- 
ets are carried over i3, so that it cannot be attacked from 
below. Phalanx is designed to withstand attacks carried 
over the underlying Internet. 


6 Conclusion 


In this paper, we presented Phalanx, a system for ad- 
dressing the emerging denial of service threat posed by 
multimillion-node botnets. Phalanx asks only for two 
primitives from the network. The first is a network of 
overlay nodes each implementing a simple, but carefully 
engineered, packet forwarding mechanism; this network 
must be as massive as the botnet that it is defending 
against. Second, we require a filtering ring at the bor- 
der routers of the destination’s upstream tier-1 ISP; this 
filtering ring is designed to be simple enough to operate 
at the very high data rates typical of tier-1 border routers. 
We have implemented an initial prototype of Phalanx on 
PlanetLab, and used it to demonstrate its performance. 
We have further demonstrated Phalanx’s ability to scale 
to million node botnets through simulation. 
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Abstract 


This paper presents the design, implementation, and ex- 
perimental evaluation of CMAP (Conflict Maps), a system 
that increases the number of successful concurrent trans- 
missions in a wireless network, achieving higher aggregate 
throughput compared to networks that use carrier sense 
multiple access (CSMA). CMAP correctly identifies and ex- 
ploits exposed terminals in which two senders are within 
range of one another, but each intended receiver is far 
enough from the other sender that the two transmissions can 
succeed even if done concurrently. CMAP includes a reac- 
tive channel access scheme in which nodes transmit con- 
currently (even if there’s the possibility of a collision), then 
observe the loss probability to determine whether they are 
better off transmitting concurrently or not. Experimental re- 
sults from a 50-node 802.11a testbed show that CMAP im- 
proves throughput by 2x over CSMA with exposed termi- 
nals, while converging to the performance of CSMA when 
the senders and receivers are all close to each other. CMAP 
also improves throughput by up to 47% over CSMA in real- 
istic access point-based networks by exploiting concurrent 
transmission opportunities. 


1 Introduction 


It is well-known that maximizing the number of suc- 
cessful concurrent transmissions is a good way to maxi- 
mize the aggregate throughput in a wireless network. Cur- 
rent contention-based channel access protocols generally 
attempt to minimize the number of packet collisions, al- 
lowing concurrent transmissions only when the nodes deter- 
mine that they are unlikely to result in a collision. For exam- 
ple, in the popular carrier sense multiple access (CSMA) 
scheme, before transmitting, a sender listens to the chan- 
nel and assesses whether a nearby node is transmitting. If 
no nearby node is transmitting, the sender transmits imme- 
diately. If a nearby node is transmitting, then the sender 
defers, waiting for some time after the end of the on- 
going transmission. Then the sender repeats the same car- 
rier sense—defer process. 


e BAG) 


Figure 1. An example transmission from S to R with three 
abstract sender cases: an in-range but conflicting sender 
CS, an exposed sender ES, and a hidden sender HS. 


Because a receiver’s ability to decode a packet success- 
fully depends on channel conditions near the receiver and 
not the sender, CSMA is at best a sender’s crude guess about 
what the receiver perceives. This guess can be correct if 
the receiver and sender are close enough that they experi- 
ence similar noise and interference conditions. However, it 
can also prevent a sender (e.g., ES in Figure 1) from trans- 
mitting a packet when its intended destination has a lower 
level of noise and interference—an exposed terminal situ- 
ation. In addition, researchers have observed that receivers 
can often “capture” packets from a transmission even in the 
presence of interfering transmissions [18, 20], suggesting 
that simply extending the carrier sense mechanism to the 
receiver does not solve the problem. We argue that schemes 
like CSMA in which nodes use heuristics (such as “carrier 
is busy”) to perform channel access are too conservative in 
exploiting concurrency because they are “proactive”: nodes 
defer to ongoing transmissions without knowing whether 
in fact their transmission actually interferes with ongoing 
transmissions. 


To improve throughput in a wireless network, we pro- 
pose CMAP, a link-layer whose channel access scheme re- 
actively and empirically learns of transmission conflicts in 
the network. Nodes optimistically assume that concurrent 
transmissions will succeed, and carry them out in paral- 
lel. Then, in response to observed packet loss, they dis- 
cover which concurrent transmissions are likely to work, 
and which aren’t (probabilistically), dynamically building 
up a distributed data structure containing a “map” of con- 
flicting transmissions (e.g., S to R and CS to CR in Fig- 
ure 1). In §3, we describe this novel conflict map data struc- 
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ture (hence the name CMAP), and show how nodes can 
maintain it in a distributed fashion by overhearing ongoing 
transmissions and exchanging lightweight information with 
their one-hop neighbors. By listening to ongoing transmis- 
sions on the shared medium to identify the current set of 
transmitters, and consulting the conflict map just before it 
intends to transmit, each node determines whether to trans- 
mit data immediately, or defer. 

Of course, not all conflicting senders will be in range of 
each other to overhear and make the transmit-or-defer de- 
cision because of the well-known “hidden terminal” prob- 
lem (HS in Figure 1). To prevent performance degradation 
in such cases, a CMAP sender implements a reactive loss- 
based backoff mechanism to reduce its packet transmission 
rate in response to receiver feedback about packet loss. Fi- 
nally, note that any scheme that seeks to exploit the ex- 
posed terminal opportunity shown in Figure 1 must cope 
with link-layer ACKs from R to S being lost at S due to 
a collision with ES’s transmission. CMAP tolerates ACK 
losses with a windowed ACK and retransmission protocol. 

We have implemented a CMAP prototype in software 
running on a 50-node testbed with commodity 802.1la 
wireless LAN hardware (§4). We present an evaluation of 
CMAP in 85 showing that CMAP leads to a 2 improve- 
ment over CSMA with exposed terminals, while success- 
fully avoiding interfering concurrent transmissions. In ac- 
cess point-based topologies with multiple concurrent trans- 
missions, CMAP improves aggregate throughput by be- 
tween 21% and 47%; the median per-source throughput is 
1.8x better than CSMA. CMAP also achieves a 52% im- 
provement in aggregate throughput over CSMA in content 
dissemination mesh networks. These gains are mainly due 
to the non-interfering concurrent transmission opportunities 
that CMAP is able to exploit. 

The contributions of this paper over existing proposals 
to solve the exposed terminal problem [1, 11, 16] are as 
follows. First, CMAP identifies all exposed terminal op- 
portunities because it uses packet delivery probabilities, 
not heuristics that may (indirectly) influence packet deliv- 
ery, to identify exposed terminals. Second, CMAP nodes 
gather the packet delivery probabilities in an online and 
distributed fashion, and do not require any offline mea- 
surements. Finally, CMAP demonstrates its gains in a live 
802.11a testbed implementation. 


2 Overview of CMAP 


The CMAP design has three parts: a channel access 
(MAC) protocol, a windowed retransmission protocol, and 
a backoff mechanism that uses receiver feedback. 


Channel access. The CMAP MAC uses a distributed data 
structure called the conflict map, which allows nodes to de- 
termine which pairs of transmissions are likely to obtain 
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Figure 2. Example conflict map state shown for node 
u when it detects a transmission between x and y that 
conflicts with its transmission to v. 











lower throughput if done concurrently than if done sequen- 
tially. The nodes in the network use empirical observations 
of packet losses to populate the conflict map, rather than as- 
suming proactively (e.g., because the carrier is busy) that a 
given pair of transmissions shouldn’t be done concurrently 
because a collision might ensue. 

Each node computes and stores a portion of the conflict 
map using feedback from its receivers about the fate of its 
transmissions. This conflict information at node u is a ta- 
ble with entries of the form (v : x — y). This entry, shown 
in Figure 2, means that if u were to send to v concurrently 
with a transmission from x to y, then the resulting through- 
put would be lower than if the two transmissions were done 
sequentially. We call such transmissions conflicting. If two 
transmissions conflict, it would be better for one of the 
senders (say, u) to defer its transmission while the other 
transmission is in progress. For this reason, we call this ta- 
ble the node’s defer table. The union of the defer tables of 
all the nodes in the network forms its conflict map. 

Initially, the defer table at each node is empty, so nodes 
transmit without hesitation whenever they have data to 
send. Each receiver keeps track of the packet loss rates from 
its sender as well as what other concurrent transmissions 
were ongoing during the time it was receiving packets. If a 
receiver notices that the packet loss rate from its sender is 
high when another concurrent transmission is in progress, it 
infers that the concurrent transmissions conflict and propa- 
gates this information to the defer tables of the conflicting 
senders. §3.1 describes this process in detail. 

Each node in the network continuously listens to the 
wireless channel to keep track of what other transmissions 
are currently in progress in its vicinity. When a node u is 
about to send a packet to node v, it consults its defer table 
to see if there are any entries of the form v: x — y, such 
that there’s an ongoing transmission between x and y. If so, 
u defers its transmission until x — y completes and then re- 
attempts to transmit. Otherwise, it goes ahead and transmits. 
The transmission decision process is described in §3.2. 


Windowed retransmission protocol. To increase the 
packet success rate observed by higher layers, receivers 
send link-layer ACKs for the received data packets; in re- 
sponse, the sender retransmits packets presumed lost. The 
CMAP retransmission protocol (§3.3) uses a window, un- 
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like current wireless LAN link layers that use a stop-and- 
wait retransmission protocol (i.e., a window size of 1). The 
ACKs sent by receivers are cumulative and contain a bitmap 
indicating which packets in the window have been received. 
The main benefit of the window mechanism is to avoid spu- 
rious retransmissions when only the ACK (and not the data 
packet) gets lost, thereby making the retransmission proto- 
col resilient to ACK losses. This resilience is important for 
CMAP because although making transmission decisions us- 
ing the defer table exploits exposed terminal opportunities, 
the ACKs have a high likelihood of being lost in collisions 
at the exposed senders. For example, in Figure 1, the ACK 
from receiver R to sender S can collide at S with a data 
transmission from ES to ER. 


Backoff policy. As described thus far, for a sender to de- 
fer to an interfering transmission, the receiver must be able 
to identify the interferer and the sender must be able to over- 
hear the interfering transmission. Therefore, CMAP may 
degrade performance when an interferer is out of hearing 
range of either the sender or the receiver; we show in §5.4 
that the expected reduction in CMAP throughput due to 
such “hidden interferers” is around 10% of the link rate. 
To improve throughput in such cases, CMAP uses a loss 
rate-based backoff policy (§3.4). Because CMAP uses cu- 
mulative ACKs, senders in CMAP, unlike 802.11 senders, 
do not back off every time a transmission fails to elicit an 
ACK. Instead, receivers report the loss rate over a window 
of packets in every cumulative ACK, and senders back off 
when this loss rate exceeds a threshold. 


2.1 Physical Layer Abstraction 


CMAP encapsulates packets with a CMAP header and 
trailer before handing them over to the physical layer 
(PHY). We assume the following abstract model of the 
underlying PHY: it decodes and delivers the headers and 
trailers of received packets independent of the rest of the 
packet [5]. This PHY model has two important properties. 
First, it “streams” the header of an incoming packet to the 
CMAP layer before the rest of the packet reception com- 
pletes. This property ensures that nodes learn of and defer to 
ongoing conflicting transmissions in a timely manner. Sec- 
ond, even if some bits in the packet’s payload are corrupted 
in a transmission, the PHY can salvage error-free headers 
and trailers and pass that information to CMAP. This ability 
to recover headers or trailers from a collision helps populate 
the conflict map (83.1). 

This abstract model of the physical layer can be real- 
ized in two ways. Our CMAP implementation (84) uses a 
software “shim” that transmits separate small “header” and 
“trailer” packets with their own checksums (CRCs) before 
and after a data packet respectively; doing so provides the 
abstraction with the two properties mentioned above with- 
out modifying the current PHY implementations. An alter- 
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Figure 3. CMAP packet format. 


nate approach, which requires hardware modification but 
has lower overhead, is to transmit the header and trailer as 
part of the packet and use recently-proposed partial packet 
recovery techniques [5] to decode headers and trailers inde- 
pendently. For ease of exposition and without loss of gener- 
ality, however, we will describe the design of CMAP assum- 
ing the physical layer abstraction of the previous paragraph. 


3. CMAP Design 


This section describes CMAP’s design in detail. The 
CMAP packet format, header and trailer subfields and their 
suggested sizes are shown in Figure 3. In addition to the 
source and destination MAC addresses, the CMAP header 
and trailer contain the estimated transmission time of the 
packet, which lets deferring nodes decide how long they 
need to wait before attempting to send data. They also con- 
tain a link-layer sequence number and a separate CRC cov- 
ering the entire header or trailer. 

CMAP nodes are always in promiscuous mode, attempt- 
ing to decode the headers and trailers of other concurrent 
transmissions that they can overhear. ! For now, we assume 
that all packets are transmitted at a common bit-rate and 
power level. This assumption simplifies the discussion of 
the system; in 83.5, we discuss how CMAP must be mod- 
ified to handle heterogeneous bit-rates and transmit power 
levels. We also assume that all transmissions are unicast; 
we discuss how to handle transmissions with more than one 
intended destination in 83.6. 


3.1. The Conflict Map 


We first describe how each node maintains its defer ta- 
ble to form the network’s conflict map. We use the notation 
u — * to denote a transmission from u to any other node 
(or to the broadcast address). 

Each sender uses feedback obtained from receivers to 
populate its defer table. To provide this feedback, each re- 
ceiver maintains an interferer list by observing the fate of 
packets reaching it, periodically broadcasting this list to all 
other nodes (senders) in its vicinity. 


Constructing the interferer list. The interferer list at re- 
ceiver node v, J, is a list of pairs (u,x) of sources u and in- 
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Figure 4. Example to illustrate CMAP’s operation. 


terferers x, such that (u,x) € J, implies that the transmission 
x — * conflicts with the transmission u — v (see Figure 4 
throughout this discussion). v adds this entry to the list after 
observing that transmissions from vu to itself suffer a packet 
loss rate greater than a certain threshold linye-¢ whenever a 
transmission from x (to any other node) is concurrent; in 
such cases, it would make sense for u to defer its transmis- 
sion to v when x was already transmitting data. Node v uses 
a threshold loss rate linte-f and not just a single packet loss 
to infer interference, because if x causes only mild interfer- 
ence to u — v, then the overall throughput of u — v would 
be higher if the transmissions proceeded concurrently than 
if u waited for x to finish. In fact, one can see that as long 
as the loss rate observed at v is below 0.5, the throughput 
of u — v will be higher if u transmits concurrently with x 
than if u interleaves its transmissions with x’s transmissions. 
Therefore, inze-¢ must be 0.5. 

To populate its interferer list, a receiver that experi- 
ences interference must know the identity of the interfering 
sender. The key insight here is that, in collisions of packets 
of comparable sizes, either the header or the trailer from 
each of the colliding senders can be salvaged with high 
probability (our physical layer delivers error-free headers 
and trailers). For example, we see in Figure 5 that when v’s 
reception of a packet from source u is corrupted by a col- 
lision due to an interfering transmission x — y that starts 
shortly afterward, v will be able to recover the header from 
u and the trailer from x. 

When a receiver v detects a collision on a packet from 
u (by an unmatched header or trailer), it looks for headers 
or trailers from other sources received shortly before and 
after the collision. The receiver can verify that the trans- 
missions corresponding to such headers or trailers actually 
overlapped in time with its reception using the transmission 
time information in the headers and trailers. When v iden- 
tifies an interfering source x in this manner, it adds the pair 
(u,x) to I, if the packet loss rate from sender u is above the 
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Figure 5. One of header or trailer of a packet usually 
survives in a packet collision. 


threshold /inie,¢. Entries in the interferer list are timed out 
periodically to accommodate changing channel conditions 
and interference patterns. 

Nodes periodically broadcast their interferer lists to all 
neighbors, either as standalone packets or by piggy-backing 
the interferer lists with routing beacons or other control 
messages. In general, it suffices to broadcast the interferer 
list to just the one-hop neighbors, because a receiver does 
not hear headers from interferers that are more than a hop 
away and hence does not know about them. However, in 
networks with asymmetric links (e.g., the receiver can hear 
the interferer’s headers but the interferer cannot hear the re- 
ceiver’s interferer list updates), it may help to propagate the 
interferer list over two hops. 


Populating the defer tables. When a node ? receives an 
interferer list 7. from node r, it updates its defer table using 
the following two local rules at P: 


Update rule 1: Vq: (,q) € I, add (r: gq — *) 
to the defer table. 


Update rule 2: Vq: (q,P) € I, add (*:q—1r) 
to the defer table. 


To understand the above rules, consider again the exam- 
ple shown in Figure 4. When u receives v’s interferer list, it 
adds the entry (v : x — *) to its defer table by Rule 1, be- 
cause u now knows that its transmitting packets to v while 
x is transmitting to any node is likely to cause a high packet 
loss at u.? Note that u need not defer while transmitting to 
all destinations, e.g., it may be able to transmit successfully 
to some other node z while x — * is in progress. Accord- 
ingly, Rule 2 does not apply at u. 

On the other hand, when x receives v’s interferer list, it 
adds an entry (* : u — v) to its defer table by Rule 2. Note 
that x cannot transmit to any destination (not just y) while 
u — v is in progress, because its transmission to any node 
will cause interference at v. On the other hand, x can trans- 
mit freely when u is transmitting to a node other than v (say, 
z) as long as it knows it doesn’t cause interference at that 
node. Accordingly, Rule 1 does not apply at x. 
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3.2. Transmission Decision Process 


Each node keeps track of all ongoing transmissions it 
has heard about in the ongoing list, using the source, desti- 
nation, and transmission time fields of the packet header 
to add and expire entries from this list. Suppose node u 
wants to send a packet to destination v. First, u checks that 
v is neither sending nor receiving packets at that moment. 
Next, for each communicating pair p — g in the ongoing 
list, u checks its defer table to see whether one of its en- 
tries matches the following patterns that indicate a conflict 
between the two transmissions: 


Defer pattern 1: («: p > q) 


Defer pattern 2: (v: p — *) 


If no match exists, then u immediately sends the packet 
to v. Otherwise, it defers its transmission until the matching 
transmission ends, waits a small amount of time (fgeferwait) 
to check if any other transmission begins, then conducts the 
same check again (it can’t simply send because some other 
entry could now match). 

One further optimization to this process is to send a 
non-conflicting packet to another destination, if the current 
packet at the head of the queue must be deferred. This opti- 
mization requires per-destination queues, but is not hard to 
implement, though some care must be taken to ensure that 
no queue is starved. We believe that this scheme will further 
improve throughput, and plan to evaluate it in the future. 


3.3. Windowed ACK and Retransmission Protocol 


After transmitting a packet, a sender waits for an ACK 
from the receiver for up to a duration tgckyair- If the ACK 
does not arrive in this duration, the sender does not immedi- 
ately retransmit the packet. It instead transmits a send win- 
dow of up to Nyindow unacknowledged packets. This win- 
dow mechanism helps avoid spurious retransmissions in the 
case when the packet was correctly received at the destina- 
tion but the ACK gets lost due to interference at the sender. 
We use My indow = 8 packets to tolerate a significantly higher 
loss rate on ACKs than on the data packets. 

The ACKs sent by receivers upon every successful 
packet reception are cumulative and include a bitmap in- 
dicating which packets in the send window were received 
correctly. The ACKs also include the packet loss rate per- 
ceived by the receiver over the previous window of packets, 
computed using the link-layer sequence numbers in packet 
headers and trailers. 

When the number of unacknowledged packets 
Noutstanding at a sender reaches the maximum Nyindow. 
the sender times out for a random time chosen between the 
minimum timeout T,,;, and maximum timeout Tq, before 
retransmitting each unacknowledged packet in its window 
in sequence. Because the absence of an ACK for the entire 


window may indicate extreme interference at either the 
sender or the receiver, Tmax should be at least as long as 
the time taken to transmit an entire window’s worth of 


packets in order to allow the interfering transmission at 


Nwindow (bits) 


the destination to complete. We pick Tax. = tik speed" (ite /s) 


and Tmin = “. 
3.4 Backoff Policy 


CMAP’s ability to prevent conflicting transmissions de- 
pends on the sender and receiver being able to overhear the 
headers and trailers from an interfering transmission. For 
example, the conflict map algorithm may not work when 
the conflicting senders cannot hear each other (the hid- 
den terminal problem) or when the receiver is not in the 
hearing range but experiences interference from a far-away 
interferer (see §5.4 for an evaluation of CMAP in such 
cases). Nodes also experience transient losses before the 
feedback from receivers propagates to the defer tables of the 
senders. In order to slow down the senders and limit losses 
in such cases, CMAP implements the following backoff 
mechanism between consecutive packet transmissions at 
senders. Nodes maintain a contention backoff window CW 
like 802.11. After transmitting a packet and waiting for an 
ACK for up to a duration of ftackwait, nodes also wait for 
a random backoff duration between 0 and CW before at- 
tempting to transmit the next packet. 

Because CMAP uses windowed transmissions unlike the 
802.11 MAC, the sender updates CW in response to the 
packet loss rates reported in ACK packets and not in the ab- 
sence of ACKs after a packet. CMAP senders update their 
contention backoff window CW upon receiving an ACK as 
follows. If the loss rate reported in the ACK is below a 
threshold Jpackoz (0.5 in our implementation; we found in 
our evaluation that CMAP’s performance was not sensitive 
to the choice of the threshold), the sender resets its CW to 
zero. If the loss rate is above the threshold, the sender incre- 
ments CW to a nonzero value, starting with the minimum 
CWetarr and doubling it on every consecutive increment, up 
to a maximum CWyax. CWorarr and CWingx are chosen to 
roughly mirror the corresponding 802.11 values. Note that 
the sender does not update CW when an ACK does not ar- 
rive between packets of a send window to avoid unneces- 
sary backoffs in response to just ACK losses. Thus the back- 
off in CMAP is more resilient to ACK loss than the backoff 
in 802.11. Figures 6 and 7 summarize the pseudocode for 
transmitting a packet and processing ACKs in CMAP. 


3.5 Handling Multiple Bit-rates 


So far in our discussion, we have assumed that all trans- 
missions are performed at a common bit-rate and power 
level. To handle heterogeneous bit-rates, nodes annotate the 
interferer lists and defer tables with the bit-rates of the 
sources when the interference occurred. The decision to 
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while data to send and Noutstanding < Nwindow 0 { 
while defer table does not permit do { 
wait until end of current transmission + fgeferwait 
} 
transmit and add packet to sent queue 
wait up to tackwair for an ACK 
wait for a backoff duration € [0,CW] 











Figure 6. Pseudocode for sending a packet. 





clear packets covered by ACK from sent queue 
Noutstanding - Nour— number acked packets 
update loss rate estimate / from ACK 
if (1 > lbackogf) then { 
if CW = 0 then 
CW — CWotart 
elsif CW < CWrg, then 
CW —2-CW 
} 
else 
CW —0 











Figure 7. Pseudocode for processing ACKs. 


transmit at a node will then depend on the defer table en- 
try corresponding to the bit-rate of its intended transmission 
and of the ongoing transmission. The extensions to handle 
multiple power levels are similar. We have not yet incorpo- 
rated these bit-rate extensions in our implementation. 

In fact, online bit-rate adaptation algorithms can benefit 
from using the information in the conflict map in choosing 
the best rate at which to transmit. For example, a node may 
choose to transmit at a lower rate that can tolerate interfer- 
ence from an ongoing transmission or defer to the ongoing 
transmission and transmit at a higher rate later on, picking 
the choice that yields a higher throughput. A preliminary 
evaluation of CMAP at higher bit-rates (§5.8) indicates that 
such an algorithm would amplify CMAP’s gains. 


3.6 Beyond Unicast Transmissions 


Thus far, we have assumed that all transmissions are uni- 
cast. However, senders may also transmit broadcast packets 
that are intended to reach some or all of the node’s one-hop 
neighbors. To make channel access decisions, such broad- 
cast transmissions could simply be treated as a collection 
of unicast transmissions. For example, suppose a node u 
wishes to make a broadcast to a set of nodes V. To make 
a decision on whether to transmit or not, uw uses the trans- 
mission decision process in §3.2 to check that, Vv € V 
and for every ongoing transmission p — q, u — v does not 
conflict with p — q. In opportunistic routing [2] however, 
senders leverage broadcast transmissions in a slightly dif- 
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Figure 8. Architecture of the CMAP prototype; the com- 
ponents shown in solid lines were implemented by us. 


ferent way—the sender broadcasts a batch of packets to a 
set of possible “forwarders” that opportunistically receive 
and forward some fraction of the packets each to the des- 
tination. In such broadcasts, it is sufficient to ensure that 
a packet is correctly received at one of the forwarders, 
not all. To handle such broadcasts, the conflict map data 
structure described in this section must be augmented with 
packet reception rates at receivers in the presence of inter- 
ference. The sender’s decision on whether to transmit or 
not will then be based on the probability that at least one 
forwarder receives the packet, given the ongoing transmis- 
sions. Adapting CMAP to handle opportunistic routing is 
future work. 


4 Implementation 


In this section, we describe our implementation of 
CMAP (summarized in Figure 8) and quantify its over- 
heads. We have implemented CMAP using the Click [9] 
router kernel module on Linux, and commodity 802.11 
hardware driven by MadWifi [10]. To control channel ac- 
cess and retransmissions from the CMAP kernel module, 
we disabled carrier sense, link-layer ACKs, retransmissions 
and 802.11 backoff in the wireless card. All the nodes run in 
the promiscuous (“monitor”) mode of the Mad Wifi driver. 


4.1 Adaptations For a Software MAC 


We now describe the challenges in deploying and eval- 
uating CMAP on commodity wireless hardware, and the 
adaptations in our implementation to overcome these chal- 
lenges. First, the current 802.11 physical layer delivers 
headers of a packet along with the complete packet only 
after packet reception has completed, and headers and trail- 
ers from a corrupted packet cannot be recovered. In order 
to provide a streaming physical layer abstraction (82.1) to 
the link-layer, our implementation uses a “shim” layer that 
transmits separate “header” and “trailer” packets immedi- 
ately before and after a data transmission respectively. We 
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Figure 9. Virtual packet format in the CMAP prototype. 


will refer to the header, data, and trailer packets together as 
a “virtual packet”. The shim is implemented in Click and is 
located between the link and physical layers. 


Second, the gap between the end of a data transmission 
and arrival of the corresponding ACK is high in our imple- 
mentation due to the communication latency between the 
software MAC and the hardware physical layers at both the 
sender and receiver. For example, in a typical experiment, 
this gap was observed to be between 0.5 and 2 milliseconds 
for about 90% of the data packets, and between 2 and 5 mil- 
liseconds for the rest. This latency is excessive because it 
takes only about 2 ms to transmit a 1400-byte packet at the 
lowest data rate of 6 Mbits/s in 802.11a. This latency also 
applies to received headers and trailers, and may prevent 
senders from processing the received headers of conflicting 
transmissions before transmitting data. 

To overcome these limitations, our implementation 
sends Ny» data packets destined to the same node be- 
tween a header and trailer in one virtual packet, as shown 
in Figure 9. This approach effectively amortizes the cost of 
waiting for an ACK over multiple data packets, and allows 
senders to react in a timely manner to concurrent transmis- 
sions. In this implementation, defer and backoff decisions 
are made once per virtual packet; once a decision to trans- 
mit a virtual packet is made, the header, trailer and all the 
data packets are sent without any gap in between. The re- 
ceiver sends an ACK after receiving the trailer of a virtual 
packet; the bitmap contained in the ACK acknowledges the 
receipt of individual data packets within a virtual packet. 


4.2 Choosing Values For Design Parameters 


We now discuss the implementation choices for the var- 
ious design parameters of CMAP. Our implementation uses 
ldeferwait = tackwait = 5 ms to accommodate the propagation 
delay between the link and physical layers, as measured in 
84.1. We use Nyx = 32 in our implementation because such 
a CMAP implementation has comparable performance to 
the commodity 802.11 protocol—the single link through- 
put of CMAP at 6 Mbits/s is 5.04 Mbits/s while that of 
802.11 with link-layer ACKs is 5.07 Mbits/s—enabling a 
fair comparison of CMAP and 802.11. The send window of 
unacknowledged packets is set to Nwindow = 8 virtual pack- 
ets, or 256 data packets. The contention window parameters 


CWstarr and CWrax are set to the corresponding 802.11 val- 
ues scaled by Nypx—5 ms and 320 ms respectively. 


5 Evaluation 


The goal of this section is to measure CMAP’s ability 
to improve wireless network throughput by increasing the 
amount of spatial reuse. To this end, we compare the per- 
formance of our CMAP software prototype (described in 
84) to that of the 802.11 MAC with carrier sense enabled 
(the “status quo”), and 802.11 with carrier sense disabled. 
We summarize our results below. 


e In experiments with two pairs of senders and re- 
ceivers, CMAP successfully exploits concurrent trans- 
mission opportunities to achieve up to 2x improve- 
ment over 802.11 with carrier sense when the nodes 
are in an exposed terminal situation (§5.2), while ef- 
fectively avoiding interfering concurrent transmissions 
using the conflict map data structure (§5.3). CMAP’s 
windowed retransmission protocol is central to realiz- 
ing the full throughput gain in exposed terminal cases. 


e The impact of “hidden interferers” that are out of com- 
munication range of either the sender or receiver on 
CMAP throughput is small (85.4), and CMAP’s back- 
off scheme ensures no performance degradation com- 
pared to the status quo in such cases (85.5). 


In realistic access point-based topologies with mul- 
tiple concurrent senders, CMAP improves aggregate 
throughput by between 21% and 47% and median per- 
source throughput by 1.8 compared to the status quo 
by exploiting exposed terminal opportunities (85.6). 


e CMAP improves throughput by 52% compared to the 
status quo in two-hop content dissemination mesh 
topologies (85.7). 


e CMAP’s performance benefits apply across multiple 
bit-rates (§5.8). 


5.1 Experimental Testbed and Method 


Our testbed consists of Soekris net4526 computers with 
a 133 MHz 486 processor running the 2.4.26 Linux kernel. 
The nodes are equipped with an 802.11 a/b/g mini-PCI card 
based on the Atheros AR5212 chipset. 

The testbed nodes are located in one large floor of an 
office building as shown in Figure 10. Transmitting in iso- 
lation, of the 2162 node pairs that have any connectivity 
whatsoever, approximately 68% links have a packet recep- 
tion rate (PRR) less than 0.1, 12% have a PRR greater than 
0.1 and less than 1, and 20% have a PRR of 1. Considering 
just the latter two types of links, the nodes in our testbed 
have a mean degree of 15.2 and a median degree of 17. 
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Figure 10. A map of our 50-node indoor wireless testbed. 


We perform all our experiments in the 5 GHz 802.1 la 
band which had negligible background traffic; we leave an 
evaluation of CMAP in other frequency bands with differ- 
ent propagation characteristics and potentially more non- 
CMAP background traffic to future work. Unless mentioned 
otherwise, all senders transmit 1400-byte data packets at 
the 6 Mbits/s bit-rate of 802.11a as fast as they can. Each 
run of an experiment lasts for 100 seconds and the aggre- 
gate throughput achieved is measured as the total number of 
non-duplicate data packets received per second at the des- 
ignated receivers, computed over the last 60 seconds of the 
experiment. 

We pick sender-receiver pairs in each experiment based 
on measurements of PRR and average signal strength be- 
tween pairs of nodes at 6 Mbits/s and in the absence of any 
other concurrent transmission, obtained shortly before run- 
ning the corresponding experiment. In all experiments be- 
low, we define two nodes a and b to be “in-range” of each 
other if both the links a — b and b — a have a PRR above 
0.2 and signal strength above the 10th percentile of the sig- 
nal strength of all links network-wide. We call a link a — b 
a “potential transmission link” if both the links a — b and 
b — a have a PRR above 0.9 and signal strength above the 
10th percentile of the signal strength of all links network- 
wide; we pick only such links to send data in our experi- 
ments because any routing protocol running on this testbed 
typically selects such links. Note that while the PRR of a 
link alone could serve as a good metric to decide whether 
the link is a potential transmission link or not, we also 
use a low signal strength threshold to eliminate very weak 
links whose performance would degrade precipitously in 
the presence of other transmissions in the network. 


5.2) CMAP Exploits Exposed Terminals 


In this experiment we seek to quantify the maximum 
throughput gain two simultaneous wireless data streams can 
achieve in an exposed terminal configuration. Since this sit- 
uation occurs frequently in busy access point-based wire- 
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Figure 12. Experiment with exposed terminals. CMAP 
achieves a 2 x gain over 802.11 with carrier sense. 


less networks [6], we expect the gains we find in the results 
to be applicable to such networks. 

We pick pairs of links from our 50-node testbed, as 
shown in Figure 11(a), such that: (i) the two senders are 
in range of each other, (ii) each sender-receiver pair is a 
potential transmission link (as per the definitions in §5.1), 
(iii) the signal strength from a sender to its corresponding 
receiver is strong (in the 90th percentile of signal strength 
of all links network-wide), and (iv) the signal strength be- 
tween all other pairs of nodes is somewhat weak (below the 
90th percentile threshold). The last two constraints ensure 
that the two transmissions do not interfere very much, most 
likely resulting in an exposed terminal situation. 

Figure 12 presents the distribution of throughput across 
50 exposed terminal configurations chosen at random from 
all possible configurations. With carrier sense enabled, we 
see that most link pairs achieve little more than the single- 
link rate of 5 Mbits/s, since most of the time, each sender 
defers its transmission to the other. 

With carrier sense and link-layer ACKs disabled (thin 
dashed curve), we see that 15% of the pairs are not in fact 
exposed terminals in the sense that the two transmissions do 
not simultaneously achieve their maximum throughput. Of 
the remaining 85% of pairs in this experiment, CMAP per- 
mits the two transmissions to proceed concurrently ase = 
82% of the time, resulting in a throughput improvement of 
approximately 2x over 802.11 with carrier sense enabled. 
By carefully scrutinizing the experiment logs, we verified 
that the remaining 18% of pairs experienced many spurious 
retransmissions due to very high ACK loss rates that our 
windowed ACK scheme could not completely eliminate. 

To quantify the benefits of our windowed retransmission 
protocol, we repeated the CMAP experiments with a win- 
dow size of one virtual packet. We found that the median 
throughput improvement in this case was just 1.5 x, signif- 
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Figure 11. Constraints on topologies in experiments with exposed terminals (85.2), two senders in-range (85.3) and out of 
range (§5.5), and mesh topologies (85.7). All links that are not annotated in the figure are unconstrained. 
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Figure 13. Experiment with two senders in range of each 
other. CMAP correctly identifies interfering concurrent 
transmissions. 


icantly lower than CMAP with a window of eight virtual 
packets, because ACKs collided frequently at the senders 
and caused the senders to timeout and perform spurious re- 
transmissions. 


5.3. CMAP Avoids Interfering Transmissions 


We now evaluate CMAP on more general two-sender 
topologies. In this experiment, we evaluate the performance 
of CMAP on a topology with two sender-receiver pairs such 
that the two senders are in hearing range of each other. This 
experiment tests whether the defer scheme correctly dis- 
criminates between interfering and non-interfering concur- 
rent transmissions. 

We choose two sender-receiver pairs for this experiment 
as shown in Figure 11(b): the two senders are in range of 


each other, and each sender-receiver pair is a potential trans- 
mission link; unlike in the experiments with exposed ter- 
minals (§5.2), we impose no additional constraints on the 
signal strengths of the links. Note that some pairs of links 
could well be exposed terminals. 

Figure 13 presents the distribution of throughput across 
50 link pairs chosen at random. On 15% of the link pairs, 
simultaneous transfers were deleterious, evidenced by the 
worse performance of 802.11 with carrier sense disabled 
compared to 802.11 with carrier sense enabled. For these 
link pairs, CMAP correctly directs that each transmission 
defer to the other and tracks the performance of 802.11 with 
carrier sense on (5 Mbits/s). However, there are link pairs in 
this experiment that are better off transmitting concurrently 
(18% of them on the right-hand side of the CDF), for which 
802.11 with carrier sense and link-layer ACKs disabled of- 
fers a throughput improvement up to 2x. For these link 
pairs, CMAP correctly directs transmissions to occur simul- 
taneously, and thus achieves roughly the same throughput 
improvements as 802.11 with carrier sense disabled. Also 
note that, over link pairs that are on the right side of the 
CDF, 802.11 with carrier sense disabled performs worse 
than CMAP when link-layer ACKs were enabled because 
802.11 uses a stop-and-wait transmission method (unlike 
CMAP’s windowed retransmission scheme) and hence is 
more vulnerable to the ACK loss problem. 


5.4 How Bad Are Hidden Interferers? 


CMAP’s conflict map and defer mechanisms can fail 
to detect conflicting transmissions when either (a) the re- 
ceiver is unable to receive at least some headers and trailers 
from an interferer in order to populate its interferer list, and 
thereby the conflict map, or (b) a potential sender cannot 
hear the interferer’s transmission headers in order to defer to 
it (the hidden terminals problem). As a result, an interferer 
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Figure 14. Scatter plot of the normalized throughput of 
a pair S — R in the presence of an interferer J vs. the 
minimum of the packet reception rates of the links / — R 
and/ — S. 


that is out of communication range of either the receiver or 
the sender of a transmission (a “hidden interferer’) can de- 
grade the throughput of that transmission. In this section, 
we evaluate the frequency of hidden interferers and their 
impact on CMAP throughput. 

To identify the frequency of hidden interferers, we quan- 
tify the relationship between an interferer /’s effect on the 
throughput of a transmission S — R and the probability 
that S and R can hear J. In this experiment, we randomly 
choose 500 pairs of sender-receiver pairs (S,R) with a po- 
tential transmission link between them, and for each pair, 
we pick an interferer 7 at random from all the nodes in the 
testbed. We first measure the throughput of the link S — R 
and the PRRs of the links J — R and J — S in the absence of 
any other interference. S and J then transmit 802.11 pack- 
ets continuously and simultaneously with carrier sense and 
link-layer ACKs disabled?, and we measure the throughput 
of S — R in the presence of /’s transmissions. 

Figure 14 shows a scatter plot of the normalized through- 
put of S — R with interference (the ratio of the throughput 
of S — R in the presence of /’s interference to that in the 
absence of interference) on the Y-axis, and the minimum of 
the packet reception rates of J — R and J — S on the X- 
axis. Note that the data points that lie near the left bottom 
of this graph correspond to hidden interferers, because for 
such points J reduces the throughput of S — R and yet is 
out of communication range of either S or R. From the data, 
we find that the fraction of points that lie in the left bottom 
quadrant of the plot (i.e., the fraction of cases where J re- 
duces the throughput of S — R by more than 50%, but has 
a link with PRR less than 0.5 to either S or R) is only 8%. 
This observation convinces us that hidden interferers do not 
occur very frequently in our experiments. 
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Figure 15. Experiment with two senders out of each 
other’s transmission range. CMAP’s backoff strategy 
avoids performance degradation compared to status 
quo. 


We now estimate the magnitude of impact a hidden inter- 
ferer has on CMAP throughput as follows. Let p, and ps de- 
note the packet reception rates of the links J > R andI — S 
respectively. Then the probability that both S and R hear J 
is at least p = max(p,; + ps — 1,0). Let T denote the nor- 
malized throughput of S — R in the presence of J. Now, had 
the experiment been run with CMAP, the conflict detection 
mechanism would have avoided a throughput degradation 
(i.e., resulted in a normalized throughput of 1) with a proba- 
bility p, and resulted in a lower throughput of T with a prob- 
ability 1 — p. Hence, the expected throughput of S — R with 
CMAP can be computed as p-1+(1—p)-T. A sum of the 
above expression over all data points in Figure 14 works out 
to be 0.896. Thus, the expected damage to a CMAP pair’s 
throughput due to a hidden interferer is only around 10%. 
In practice, however, the degradation will be even smaller 
(as we will see next) because CMAP senders back off in re- 
sponse to losses, unlike the senders in the above experiment 
which were made to transmit continuously. 


5.5 CMAP Handles Hidden Terminals Well 


We now evaluate how well CMAP’s backoff protocol 
prevents performance degradation when the defer mecha- 
nism fails in an experiment with pairs of hidden terminals. 
We choose pairs of links for this experiment as shown in 
Figure 1 1(c): each receiver has a potential transmission link 
to both senders (as per the definitions in §5.1), ensuring that 
the two transmissions will almost always interfere with each 
other at the receivers. The senders are not in range of each 
other with the result that they cannot defer to each other’s 
transmissions. 

Figure 15 presents the distribution of throughput across 
50 randomly chosen link pairs. We see that CMAP and 
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Figure 16. Probabilities of reception of either header 
or trailer and header alone for each transmitted virtual 
packet, computed from the experiments with two pairs 
of senders in-range (§5.3) and out of range (85.5). 


802.11 (with both carrier sense enabled and disabled) per- 
form comparably. Also note that there is very little weight 
on the right-hand side of the CDF that represents through- 
puts greater than the single pair throughput. This is because 
the best we can hope for in such topologies, with current 
802.11 hardware, is transmissions interleaved with each 
other to achieve the throughput of a single sender-receiver 
pair. 

We also use the above experiment to validate our de- 
sign decision of transmitting both headers and trailers (as 
opposed to only headers) on packets. For each experiment 
with two senders in §5.3 and 85.5, we compute the fraction 
of virtual packets transmitted by a sender for which either 
the header or the trailer was successfully received by the 
receiver. We compare this fraction against the fraction of 
virtual packets for which the header was received. We plot 
a CDF of these fractions across all sender-receiver pairs in 
each experiment in Figure 16. We see that the probability of 
reception of a header or trailer is higher than the probabil- 
ity of reception of a header alone in both the experiments; 
the benefit of using trailers is more pronounced when the 
senders were out of each other’s range and persistently col- 
lided at the receivers. We also observe that the probability 
that either a header or trailer is received is almost | in the 
experiment where the senders are in range of each other and 
transmit equal-sized packets. 


5.6 Access Point Topology 


In this section, we evaluate CMAP on larger topologies 
with multiple concurrent senders. We pick topologies that 
resemble wireless local area networks (WLANs) with mul- 
tiple access points (APs) and clients that span a geographi- 
cal area several radio-ranges in diameter. 
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Figure 17. Mean throughput in the experiment with NV 
APs and N clients; error bars show standard deviation. 
CMAP achieves between 21% and 47% more throughput 
than the status quo. 
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Figure 18. CDF of the per-sender throughput in experi- 
ments with NV APs and JN clients. CMAP increases the 
median by a factor of 1.8. 


We divide the testbed (see Figure 10) into six “regions” 
and designate one node in each region as an AP, such that 
each AP is out of the communication range of every other 
AP. We choose clients of an AP from the set of nodes in that 
region that have a potential transmission link to that AP, and 
randomly designate one of the client or AP as the sender of 
packets. We then perform experiments by varying the num- 
ber of APs (V) from three through six, always choosing APs 
from adjacent regions when there are fewer than six APs in 
an experiment. For each value of N, we perform 10 experi- 
ments with different clients for APs each time. 


Figure 17 shows the average aggregate throughput of 
CMAP and 802.11 (with both carrier sense enabled and dis- 
abled) as a function of the number of concurrent senders N 
in the experiment. We find that CMAP improves aggregate 
throughput by between 21% (when N = 3) and 47% (when 
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Figure 19. Mean and median probabilities of reception of 
either header or trailer of a virtual packet at a receiver, 
as a function of the number of concurrent senders in the 
experiment. The thick error bars represent the 25th and 
75th percentiles, and the thin error bars show the 10th 
and 90th percentile values. 


N = 4). CMAP sees this improvement because pairs of 
senders in adjacent cells were often exposed terminals. Fig- 
ure 18 shows a CDF of the per-sender throughput for all 
senders across all experiments. From the figure we find that 
CMAP improves the median per-sender throughput by a 
factor of 1.8 compared to 802.11. 

We next study how the header or trailer reception prob- 
abilities at a node are affected by the number of concurrent 
transmissions in the network. Figure 19 shows the mean, 
median, and various percentile values of the probability of 
reception of either a header or trailer of a virtual packet 
at each receiver, as a function of the number of concurrent 
transmissions in the network. We find from the graph that 
the median header or trailer reception probability is prac- 
tically unaffected by the number of concurrent transmis- 
sions. However, the 10th percentile value drops sharply, in- 
dicating that a small fraction of receivers cannot implement 
the conflict map mechanisms effectively in the presence of 
many concurrent transmissions. To increase the robustness 
of CMAP to header or trailer loss in such cases, we can 
replicate the header and trailer information (an overhead of 
24 bytes) in every data packet of a virtual packet. 


5.7. Mesh Topology 


In this section, we present an evaluation of CMAP over 
a two-hop content dissemination mesh network shown in 
Figure 11(d). The source S first broadcasts a batch of pack- 
ets to its one-hop neighbors A;, Az, and A3. The Ajs then 
transmit the packets to the corresponding Bjs. We compute 
the throughput at each B; as the minimum of the through- 
puts along the corresponding S — A; and A; — B; paths. 


CS@18 = CS@12 — CS@6 -- 
CMAP@18 =CMAP@12 — CMAP@6 --- 
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Figure 20. Experiment with exposed terminals transmit- 
ting at 6, 12 and 18 Mbits/s rates of 802.11a. CMAP contin- 
ues to exploit exposed terminal opportunities at higher 
bit-rates. 


We measured the aggregate throughput at all the B;s over 
10 different topologies. We found that CMAP achieves a 
52% higher average throughput than 802.11 with carrier 
sense enabled. The reason for this improvement was that, 
frequently, one or more of the Ajs were exposed terminals 
during the A; — B; transfers. 

While the above experiment may not be representative of 
the performance of CMAP over arbitrary mesh networks, 
it convinces us that multi-hop mesh networks can benefit 
from a MAC that exploits concurrent transmission oppor- 
tunities. In fact, given a MAC like CMAP that increases 
concurrency, routing protocol design should be rethought 
to generate topologies that increase concurrent transmission 
opportunities. 


5.8 Variable Bit-rates 


Thus far all experiments have reported performance fig- 
ures from the 802.11a 6 Mbits/s bit-rate. In practice, how- 
ever, wireless senders may run at many of the higher bit- 
rates available to increase throughput. Consequently, we 
seek to measure if CMAP can continue to exploit exposed 
terminal opportunities at higher bit-rates. 

We repeat the experiment with exposed terminals, as in 
§5.2, at the 12 and 18 Mbits/s rates of 802.1 1a. In each ex- 
periment, all the senders run at a common bit-rate that we 
set manually, and do not perform any online rate adaptation. 
Also, CMAP nodes were always made to transmit interferer 
list updates, headers, trailers and ACK packets at the low- 
est bit-rate irrespective of the bit-rate of data packets, re- 
sulting in a slight performance penalty at higher bit-rates. 
The CDFs of the throughputs of CMAP and 802.11 with 
carrier sense enabled at bit-rates of 6, 12 and 18 Mbits/s 
are shown in Figure 20. We see from the figure that CMAP 
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continues to show throughput improvements over 802.11 at 
higher bit-rates. Note however that the number of exposed 
terminal opportunities decreases with increasing bit-rates 
because the minimum SINR required to decode an incom- 
ing packet increases with increasing bit-rates; as a result, 
some pairs of links that could transmit concurrently at lower 
rates cannot do so at higher rates. 


6 Related Work 


Spatial reuse is a well-known concept in wireless com- 
munications networks of many different types. MACA [7] 
makes the observation that carrier sense cannot make cor- 
rect transmission decisions because it does not consider 
channel conditions at the receiver, resulting in problems 
like exposed and hidden terminals. The paper proposes the 
RTS/CTS virtual carrier sensing protocol to solve the hid- 
den terminal problem. However, this mechanism does not 
solve the exposed terminal problem. 

In a busy access point WiFi network, Judd [6] observes 
that many clients connected to different access points are in 
fact exposed terminals with respect to each other. In fact, 
two randomly-chosen clients are as likely to be exposed ter- 
minals with respect to each other as they are to connect to 
the same access point. This result suggests that the use of 
conflict maps could significantly improve performance in 
infrastructure wireless LANs. 

There have been a few previous proposals to increase 
concurrency in wireless networks [1, 11, 16, 3]. As we ex- 
plain below, however, CMAP differs from all these schemes 
in the method of identifying and exploiting the identified 
concurrent transmission opportunities. Also, these previous 
proposals build upon the RTS/CTS mechanism and evaluate 
their ideas in simulation alone. Like CMAP, the “adaptive 
learning” extension of MACA-P [1] builds a data structure 
containing potentially non-interfering but nearby nodes. 
Unlike CMAP however, MACA-P is based on the RTS/CTS 
exchange, extended in time to include a control gap, which 
results in a significant protocol overhead. RTSS/CTSS [11] 
uses an offline training phase to determine which nodes may 
transmit concurrently. This approach, however, is not ap- 
plicable when the channel varies, as is the case in prac- 
tice. It also does not have any mechanisms to deal with 
the ACK loss problem in exposed terminals. Shukla et 
al. [16] propose identifying exposed terminals performing 
an RTS/CTS exchange on the basis of overhearing an RTS 
without overhearing a CTS. This method does not identify 
all exposed terminal opportunities—it misses exposed ter- 
minals where a sender can hear another receiver’s CTS, but 
is far enough from the receiver that it can transmit concur- 
rently. In the Interference Aware (IA) MAC protocol [3], 
nodes make transmission decisions using the SINR esti- 
mates at receivers that are embedded in CTS messages. 
However, the [A MAC misses exposed terminals where one 


of the exposed senders does not hear the CTS from the other 
receiver. 


There have also been proposals to use receiver-based 
feedback of channel conditions in making transmission de- 
cisions to improve the performance of CSMA. E-CSMA [4] 
uses observed channel conditions at the transmitter (RSSI, 
for example), and receiver-based packet success feedback 
to build a per-receiver probability distribution of transmis- 
sion success conditioned on the channel conditions at the 
sender at the time of transmission. Then a node makes a 
transmit/defer decision based on transmitter channel condi- 
tions just before sending a packet. The distinguishing fea- 
ture of CMAP from E-CSMA is that CMAP explicitly takes 
the identity of current senders and whom they’re sending 
to into account while making channel access decisions, in- 
stead of implicitly capturing them using signal strength es- 
timates, and hence can better predict which transmissions 
are likely to succeed and which not. 


Other researchers have observed that concurrent trans- 
missions do not always result in both the colliding pack- 
ets being lost [18, 20]. This phenomenon, in which a re- 
ceiver can correctly decode it’s sender’s packet even in the 
presence of other concurrent transmissions, is sometimes 
referred to as the “capture” effect. CMAP increases the 
opportunities for and exploits packet capture by increas- 
ing the number of concurrent transmissions. Whitehouse et 
al. [20] and Priyantha [15] propose mechanisms to boost 
the chances of packet capture. In these schemes, receivers 
acquire packet preambles throughout the duration of ongo- 
ing packet receptions in addition to when no packet is be- 
ing received, thereby capturing stronger transmissions that 
start during the reception of weaker transmissions. These 
schemes can improve CMAP’s performance by helping it 
build up state about the network gleaned from stronger and 
later transmissions. 


Padhye et al. [14] propose a set of metrics that esti- 
mate link interference in static multi-hop wireless networks. 
They suggest an offline process of pairwise link measure- 
ments to identify conflicting transmissions. Similarly, the 
interference map [13] builds up packet success information 
about CSMA transmissions in an offline training phase, for 
the purpose of network planning. CMAP, in contrast, ob- 
tains interference information online. 


Algorithms to tune the carrier sense threshold or power 
level alone [12, 17, 19, 21, 22] and algorithms that tune 
both carrier sense threshold and transmit power [8] build 
on the basic carrier sense mechanism. Thus, these algo- 
rithms make a fundamental trade-off between preventing 
hidden-terminal collisions and permitting exposed-terminal 
spatial reuse, and don’t fully take advantage of the many 
exposed terminal opportunities present in real networks. 
CMAP explicitly discriminates between conflicting and 
non-conflicting transmissions, avoiding this tradeoff. 
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7 Conclusions 


We presented the design, prototype implementation, and 
experimental evaluation of CMAP, a reactive channel ac- 
cess protocol that uses empirical observations of packet loss 
to build a distributed data structure of interfering concur- 
rent transmissions (called the conflict map) in a wireless 
network. We showed how nodes can use this conflict map 
data structure to transmit concurrently with each other when 
transmissions do not interfere—almost all exposed termi- 
nal configurations see a 2 gain in our experiments—while 
successfully avoiding conflicting concurrent transmissions, 
thereby increasing the aggregate throughput of the sys- 
tem. Though flows under CMAP may experience transient 
packet loss before conflict map entries converge, we believe 
that the gains with CMAP outweigh this loss, especially in 
topologies with scope for spatial reuse. Our evaluation of 
CMAP over realistic access point topologies with multiple 
concurrent senders shows that CMAP improves aggregate 
throughput by up to 47% and median per-sender throughput 
by 1.8 over 802.11 by exploiting concurrent transmission 
opportunities. 
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Notes 


'Tn the case of non-802.11 interference, CMAP cannot decode headers 
and hence does not defer transmissions as carrier sense with energy detect 
may. However, most 802.11 chipsets use preamble detection for carrier 
sense instead of energy detection. 

2We are assuming that all sources transmit at the same power level 
always, independent of which destination they’re transmitting to. We are 
also assuming omnidirectional, half-duplex radios. 

3We disable link-layer ACKs to avoid the senders backing off in re- 
sponse to packet losses. 
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Use of mobile computing devices such as laptops, PDAs, 
and Wi-Fi enabled phones is increasing in the workplace. As 
the usage of corporate 802.11 wireless networks (WLANs) 
grows, network performance is becoming a significant concern. 
We have built DenseAP, a novel system for improving the per- 
formance of enterprise WLANs using a dense deployment of 
access points (APs). In sharp contrast with wired networks, one 
cannot increase the capacity of a WLAN by simply deploying 
more equipment (APs). To increase capacity, the APs must be 
assigned appropriate channels and the clients must make intelli- 
gent decisions about which AP to associate with. Furthermore, 
the decisions about channel assignment, and associations must 
be based on a global view of the entire WLAN, rather than the 
local viewpoint of an individual client or AP. Given the diver- 
sity of Wi-Fi devices in use today, another constraint on the de- 
sign of DenseAP is that it must not require any modification to 
Wi-Fi clients. In this paper, we show how the DenseAP system 
addresses these challenges, and provides significant improve- 
ments in performance over existing WLANs. 


1 Introduction 


In a typical office environment, the wired network is 
generally well-engineered and over-provisioned [12]. In 
contrast, deploying 802.11 wireless networks (WLANs) 
in enterprise environments remains a challenging and 
poorly understood problem. WLAN installers typically 
focus on ensuring coverage from all locations in the 
workplace, rather than the more difficult to measure 
properties such as capacity or quality of service. Thus, 
WLAN users commonly experience significant perfor- 
mance and reliability problems. 

The usage model for enterprise WLANs is currently 
undergoing a significant transformation as the “culture 
of mobility” takes root. Many employees now prefer to 
use their laptops as their primary computing platform, 
both in conference rooms and offices [18]. A plethora 
of handheld Wi-Fi enabled devices, such as PDAs, cell 
phones, VoIP-over-Wi-Fi phones, and personal multime- 


dia devices are becoming increasingly popular. In addi- 
tion to the scalability challenges that arise with increased 
WLAN usage, the applications for many of these new 
mobile devices require better QoS and mobility support. 

The need to improve enterprise WLAN performance 
has been recognized by both the research commu- 
nity [20, 19, 7, 10, 24] as well as industry [3, 5, 2, 4, 1]. 
Upgrades at the PHY layer, such as the transition from 
802.11g to 802.11n, are important steps along the path to 
increasing WLAN capacity, but they are not enough. De- 
ploying more APs has the potential to improve WLAN 
capacity, but one must also address issues such as chan- 
nel assignment, power management, and managing asso- 
ciation decisions. 

In this paper, we present a new software architec- 
ture called DenseAP, that supports a dense deployment 
of APs to significantly improve the performance of cor- 
porate WLANs. A key emphasis in our design of the 
DenseAP system is on practical deployability. Because 
of the incredibly wide diversity of existing Wi-Fi de- 
vices, DenseAP must provide significant performance 
benefits without requiring any modifications to existing 
Wi-Fi clients. Furthermore, we do not consider any 
changes that require hardware modifications or changes 
to the 802.11 standard. 

The DenseAP architecture and design challenge two 
fundamental characteristics of most current enterprise 
WLAN deployments. First, existing WLANs are de- 
signed with the assumption that there are far fewer APs 
than clients active in the network. In the DenseAP archi- 
tecture however, the APs are deployed densely — in the 
common case there may be an AP in every office. Sec- 
ond, in conventional WLANs clients decide which AP 
to associate with, whereas the DenseAP system uses a 
centralized association control. 

The scarcity of APs in conventional enterprise 
WLANs limits their performance in a variety of ways. 
For example, with a large number of non-overlapping 
channels (e.g. 12 in 802.11a) but only a few APs, the 
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WLAN is unable to fully utilize the available spectrum 
at each location. Because radio signals fade rapidly in 
indoor environments, adding extra radios to existing APs 
is not as effective as deploying a larger number of APs 
in different locations. If APs are densely deployed, each 
client can associate with a nearby AP, and will see bet- 
ter performance. A dense deployment also reduces the 
impact of the “rate anomaly” problem [13] that hurts the 
performance of conventional WLANs. 

With a dense deployment of APs, clients have many 
possible APs to choose from, and therefore access point 
selection policy is critical to achieving good perfor- 
mance. In conventional WLANs, clients select which 
AP to associate with using only locally available infor- 
mation. Most clients use signal strength as the dominant 
factor in selecting an AP, yet it is well-known that this be- 
havior can lead to poor performance [14]. For example, 
when many clients congregate in a conference room, they 
all tend to select the same AP even when multiple APs 
operating on different channels are available. To improve 
performance in this scenario, clients must associate with 
different APs. 

In the DenseAP architecture, a central controller gath- 
ers information from all APs, and then determines which 
AP each client should associate with. Simultaneously, 
the central controller also decides on the assignment 
of channels to APs. Even though Wi-Fi clients imple- 
ment their own association policies and we do not mod- 
ify these clients, the DenseAP controller effectively by- 
passes the client association policy by only exposing 
to each client the particular AP with which it wants 
the client to associate. Using a similar technique, the 
DenseAP controller also carries out periodic load balanc- 
ing by seamlessly moving clients from overloaded APs 
to nearby APs with significantly less load. 

The DenseAP architecture is quite versatile, and ca- 
pable of improving many aspects of performance of en- 
terprise WLANs. In this paper, we primarily focus on 
describing how DenseAP significantly improves the ca- 
pacity of enterprise WLANs. We define capacity sim- 
ply as the sum total of throughput all active clients in 
the network can potentially achieve. We will also briefly 
discuss how the architecture impacts other aspects of per- 
formance, such as quality of service for delay and jitter 
sensitive applications. 

One obvious question that arises when considering 
a dense AP deployment is whether the performance 
gains justify the costs. One approach to reducing equip- 
ment costs is to leverage existing enterprise desktops 
and convert them to APs, similar to our previous work 
on DAIR [8]. However, the key concern of enterprise 
IT departments when deploying any new technology is 
typically the people costs associated with managing that 
technology. The DenseAP system is designed to require 
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Figure 1. Overall architecture of the DenseAP system. 


very little management overhead: the DenseAP nodes 
are self-configuring, and the redundancy available from 
the dense deployment means that AP hardware failures 
do not need to be addressed immediately. 

This paper makes the following new contributions. 
First, our system supports a high density of APs with 
off-the-shelf, completely unmodified clients. As a result, 
it provides performance benefits for all clients, including 
the many different types of handheld Wi-Fi devices that 
have recently appeared. Second, we demonstrate the per- 
formance benefits of our system at a significantly higher 
density than previous work. Third, we demonstrate that 
intelligent management of the association process is nec- 
essary even when you have a very high density installa- 
tion of APs. Forth, we present a novel load estimation 
technique that allows our system to automatically factor 
in impact of external interference, such as traffic from 
nearby networks. 

We have deployed the DenseAP system with 24 APs 
in our offices. The testbed can function in both 802.11a 
and 802.11g modes. Our experiments show that the sys- 
tem provides large improvements in performance over 
the existing corporate network. In specific cases, the im- 
provement in throughput can be as large as 1250%. We 
present a series of experiments that show how various as- 
pects of our system work together to provide these gains. 
We also show that our system is capable of handling no- 
madic and mobile clients. 


2 Design Overview 


Figure | is a high-level illustration of the DenseAP sys- 
tem. The system consists of several DenseAP nodes 
(DAPs) which provide wireless service and a DenseAP 
controller (DC) which manages the DAPs. 

A DAP is a programmable Wi-Fi AP connected to the 
wired network. Each DAP periodically sends summaries 
to the DenseAP controller comprising of a list of associ- 
ated clients, their traffic pattern summaries, RSSI values 
of a few packet samples from their transmissions, current 
channel conditions, and reports of new clients requesting 
service from the network. We classify DAPs into two 
categories: we refer to DAPs that do not have any clients 
associated with them as passive; those that have at least 
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one associated client are called active. 

The DC manages the DAPs. The periodic reports sent 
by the DAPs provide the DC with a global view of the 
network activity. Using this global view, the DC se- 
lects the right DAP for a client, allocates channels to 
DAPs, performs load balancing when needed, handles 
client mobility, and deals with DAP failures. 

In the next section, we describe the mechanisms the 
DC uses to ensure that the client associates with the se- 
lected DAP. Then, we describe the algorithms involved in 
selecting the DAP and a channel for the DAP. We discuss 
power control and related issues in Section 5 


3. Association Mechanism 


In conventional WLANs, APs advertise their presence 
by sending out Beacon frames which include their SSID 
and BSSID. Prior to association, clients gather infor- 
mation about the APs by scanning the channels one by 
one, and listening for Beacons on each channel. This is 
called “passive scanning”. The clients also perform “ac- 
tive scanning”, whereby they send out a Probe Request 
frames on each channel. These are requests for APs to 
send out information about themselves. APs respond to 
Probe Requests with Probe Response frames, the con- 
tents of which are similar to Beacon frames. Once the 
client gathers information about all APs, it decides which 
AP to associate with. 

The 802.11 standard allows APs to beacon with the 
SSID field set to null — this is referred to as a hidden 
SSID. A client that wishes to associate with an AP us- 
ing a hidden SSID must first send out a Probe Request 
that contains the SSID of that network, which will then 
cause the AP to provide a Probe Response. For any client 
that does not provide the correct SSID, the AP does not 
respond. 

The DC performs association control by exposing 
DAPs to clients on a “need to know basis”. This is 
achieved as follows. First, the passive DAPs (i.e., those 
that do not have clients associated with them) in the net- 
work do not send out any beacons. The active DAPs do 
send out beacons but with a hidden SSID. Second, each 
DAP maintains a local access control list (ACL) of client 
MAC addresses. On receiving a probe request from a 
client, the DAP replies with a probe response message 
only if the client’s MAC address is in its ACL. If a DAP 
receives a probe request (it may be a broadcast request) 
from a client whose MAC address is not in its ACL, it 
sends a message to the DC informing the controller that 
a client might be requesting service. The DC determines 
which, if any, DAP should respond to the probe request 
and adds the MAC address of the client to the ACL of 
that DAP. 
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Figure 2. Association in the DenseAP system 


By adding the MAC address of a client to only one 
DAP’s ACL at a time, the DC ensures that for the SSID 
associated with the DenseAP network, only one DAP is 
visible to the client at any given time. 

Note that traditional MAC address filtering could not 
have achieved this. MAC address filtering only prevents 
association, not probe responses. With traditional MAC 
address filtering, a client would discover several DAPs, 
and it may not even try to associate with the one that the 
DC has chosen for it. 

We will now illustrate how these two techniques are 
used when a client associates with the system for the first 
time, and handing off a client from one DAP to another. 


3.1 Associating New Clients 


Figure 2 illustrates the association mechanism instru- 
mented in DenseAP. (i) A new client C’ with mac ad- 
dress C’"*° broadcasts probe requests. (ii) DAPs DAP; 
and DAP» receive probe requests and inform the DC 
of C™°°. (iii) The DC executes the association algo- 
rithm and determines which AP the client should asso- 
ciate with. Assuming it picked DAP, the DC then sends 
a message to DAP, to add C™ to its access control list 
(ACL pap, ). (iv) DAP, on receiving the next probe re- 
quest from C, checks to see if C™°° € AC Lp ap,. If so, 
it responds to C' with a probe response thus initiating the 
association process. If DAP, was not previously bea- 
coning, it now begins. 

The reader may wonder why DAPs beacon at all. 
One reason is that beacons are essential for allowing the 
clients to enter power-save mode. In addition, certain 
popular drivers automatically disconnect from an AP if 
they do not receive periodic beacons. 

We note a few points about this mechanism. First, we 
have verified that this mechanism works with the device 
drivers of a variety of popular 802.11 chipsets includ- 
ing Atheros, Intel Centrino, Realtek, Ralink, and Prism2. 
Second, if a client fails to associate with the assigned 
DAP (e.g. due to interference near the client), the DC 
detects this since DAPs periodically report back infor- 
mation about their associated clients. The DC then re- 
assigns the client to a different DAP. Third, ACL entry 
for a client is maintained only as long as the client is as- 
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Figure 3. An example handoff in the DenseAP system. 
The client is switched from DAP, to DAP». 


sociated with the AP. 


3.2 Client Handoffs 

The DC may sometimes want to handoff clients from 
one DAP to another, for load balancing or because the 
client’s location has changed. Figure 3 illustrates the 
sequence of steps that lead to a seamless handoff in 
DenseAP. 

Assume that client Chas successfully associated with 
DAP,. The following steps are taken when the DC de- 
cides to handoff C from DAP, to DAP». (i) The DC 
adds Cmac to the ACL on DAP. (ii) To ensure any 
further traffic flowing towards C' is routed via DAP, 
DAP» sends out a gratuitous proxy ARP message con- 
taining Crp and DAP;"*¢ to the wired subnet. (iii) The 
DC asks DAP, to send a disassociate frame to C. (iv) 
DAP, removes C™© from the local ACL and sends a 
disassociate frame to C’. It also cleans up all local associ- 
ation state pertaining to C’. (v) C receives the disassoci- 
ate frame and immediately begins to scan for other DAPs 
by sending out probe requests. (vi) Upon receiving C’s 
probe request, DAP» responds with a probe response. 

After associating with DAP2, C' does not send out a 
DHCP request since the time taken to re-associate did not 
cause a local media-disconnect event. Therefore, 
it is important to ensure that the DC only hands off clients 
between DAPs that are on the same subnet. In practice, 
we expect that all DAPs managed by a DC will be on the 
same wired subnet. We present results illustrating the 
efficacy of our handoff mechanism in Section 6, along 
with time required for each step. 

Having described the mechanisms by for enforcing 
the association decisions, we now describe the policy for 
making these decisions. 


4 Association Policy 


The goal of the association policy is to improve the over- 
all system capacity. We do this by picking the “right” 
DAP for a client to associate with, and when needed we 
select the “right” channel for that DAP to operate on. 
Intuitively, the way to improve overall system capac- 
ity is to have each client to associate with a nearby, 


lightly-loaded AP. Furthermore, APs that are close to 
each other should operate on orthogonal channels. We 
will formalize these notions in the rest of the section. 

We do not claim that our association policy is optimal. 
Rather, our aim is to provide a significant improvement 
over existing WLAN networks, by taking advantage of 
the dense deployment of DAPs, and without requiring 
any changes to the clients. 

In this section, we first present a metric we call Avail- 
able Capacity to rank all possible DAPs that a client can 
associate with. We then describe the association policy 
for four scenarios: (i) when a new client shows up, (ii) 
when the wireless channel conditions change, (iii) when 
clients move, and (iv) when DAPs fail. A more detailed 
description of our association policy and related issues is 
available in [22]. 


4.1 The Available Capacity Metric 


When we select a DAP for a client to associate with, 
we want to pick a DAP where a client can expect to get 
good throughput. Unfortunately, it is not easy to deter- 
mine what throughput a client can expect to get when 
associated with a DAP. The value depends on several fac- 
tors, such as quality of the channel between the DAP and 
the client, presence of other traffic/interference, autorate 
algorithms in use and the CCA thresholds used by the 
client and the AP. Rather than estimating each of these 
factors, we focus on the two that affect the expected 
throughput the most, namely: the transmission rate the 
client and the DAP can use to communicate with each 
other; and how busy the wireless medium is in the vicin- 
ity of the client and the AP. 

The transmission rate is a function of, among other 
things, how well the signal propagates between the client 
and the DAP. For example, if a DAP and a client are far 
away from each other, they generally won’t be able to 
communicate at high transmission rates, since the wire- 
less signal degrades with distance. Alternatively, when a 
DAP and a client are close to each other, they will be able 
to communicate at higher transmission rates. However, 
if the wireless channel is busy with other traffic, the ex- 
pected throughput will be lower, since the client and the 
DAP will have fewer opportunities to transmit packets. 

The combined impact of the transmission rate and the 
busy medium is approximated by the Available Capacity 
(AC) metric as follows. Given a channel (C), a DAP 
(D) and a client (/), ACG iy is the product of free air 
time on C in the vicinity of D and M, and the expected 
transmission rate between the D and M. The free air 
time is simply the percentage of time when the wireless 
medium is not in use. Our notion of load at a DAP on a 
particular channel is defined by (1 - free air time). 

The intuition behind this metric is that the DAP with 
the highest available capacity will allow the client to send 
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the most data, while simultaneously reducing the impact 
on other clients in the network. For example, if a client 
and DAP can communicate at a high transmission rate, 
then each frame will consume less air time, and the client 
will be able to send more data. Furthermore, other clients 
on the same channel in the vicinity will have more oppor- 
tunity to transmit. On the other hand, if the channel has 
low utilization then it is acceptable for the client and the 
DAP to communicate at a low transmission rate because 
it will have little impact on other clients. 

This metric is similar to the one proposed in [10], 
where clients associate with the AP which is the least 
loaded and offers the best data rate. We compare and 
contrast our work with [10] in more detail in Section 8. 

We now describe how we estimate the free air time 
and the expected data rate for a given DAP/client pair. 
We stress that we do not expect these calculations to be 
precise. Our intention is to provide a reasonable ordering 
of DAPs, in order to pick a good AP for the client to as- 
sociate with. The load balancing process described later 
in the section can reassign the client to a different DAP, 
should the conditions change and the initial choice is no 
longer appropriate. 


4.1.1 Estimating Free Air Time 


Given a dense deployment of DAPs, it is likely that 
the DC will associate a client with a nearby DAP. Hence, 
it is also likely that the wireless channel conditions near 
the DAP and the client associated with it will be similar. 
Thus, we only estimate the free air time on a channel in 
the vicinity of the DAP. 

The amount of free air time around the DAP depends 
on the traffic generated by the DAP itself (i.e. down- 
link traffic), the uplink traffic and any background traf- 
fic/interference. The background traffic includes traffic 
generated by other DAPs and clients in the vicinity that 
are functioning on the same channel. Of these quanti- 
ties, the DAP can easily determine the amount of air time 
consumed by the traffic it generates. To determine the 
rest, we have devised a method inspired by the Probe- 
Gap technique [16]. 

Each DAP periodically sends a small broadcast packet 
at a fixed transmission rate on the highest priority driver 
queue, which is usually reserved solely for high priority 
PSM packets. The packets in this queue are sent even 
if the DAP has other packets pending in the normal data 
queue. 

The DAP records the difference in time from when 
the packet was queued to when the transmit completion 
interrupt signals that the frame was successfully sent. 
When the channel is idle, the packet will be transmitted 
immediately and the measured delay will be the sum of 
frame transmission time plus various OS overheads. We 
denote this value by 6,,;,. Because the channel is idle, 
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Figure 4. Validation of ProbeGap method 


dmin does not depend on channel conditions. The trans- 
mission time of the frame is determined by the transmis- 
sion rate and the size of the packet, both of which are 
constant. The OS overheads depend on the hardware and 
software configuration of the DAP. If the channel is busy, 
the packet will be delayed by more than bin. This ad- 
ditional delay depends on several factors such as number 
of contending stations, the size of packets they are send- 
ing and their transmission rates. To obtain a good esti- 
mate of the fraction of time the channel is busy, we send 
a number of such probe packets and count the fraction 
of packets that experienced a delay of more than dmin. 
Because 6,,;7, does not depend on channel conditions, it 
can be calculated apriori by performing simple calibra- 
tion experiments. 

This technique works quite well in practice, as shown 
in Figure 4. The experiment was performed as follows. 
We set up a DAP with no associated clients on an oth- 
erwise idle channel in the 802.11a band. We had previ- 
ously determined that 6,;, was 250 microseconds. Us- 
ing another AP and a client, we generated different vol- 
umes of CBR UDP traffic on the channel. We had also set 
up a sniffer to capture every packet. This graph shows the 
amount of free air time estimated by the DAP, as well as 
the “actual” free air time calculated using the trace cap- 
tured by the sniffer. We see that the estimate provided by 
our method is a good approximation, although we tend 
to slightly underestimate the free air time. 

Note that the probe packets are not delayed by the nor- 
mal data traffic generated by the DAP itself (i.e. down- 
link traffic). So, to estimate the free air time, the DAP 
adds the air time consumed by the traffic it generates to 
the estimate obtained by the ProbeGap method before re- 
porting it to the DC. 

If a DAP has clients associated with it, it only needs 
to report the free air time for the channel it is currently 
on. If a DAP has no associated clients, it can scan all 
channels and report to the DC the channel that has the 
most free air time. 

In our current implementation, each DAP sends the 
load estimation probes every 200ms. The free air time is 
estimated over a period of 20 seconds. 
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4.1.2 Estimating Expected Transmission Rate 


Itis difficult to accurately predict the transmission rate 
a client will achieve when communicating with a DAP 
(or vice-versa). The rate primarily depends on how well 
the DAP receives the client’s signal. However, the rate 
also depends on a variety of other factors such as the au- 
torate algorithm implemented by the client, power levels 
used by the client, and channel conditions near the client. 
Of these factors, we can only estimate how well the DAP 
receives a client’s signal. 

When attempting to associate, clients send out probe 
request messages which are overheard by nearby DAPs 
who then inform the central controller. We estimate the 
quality of the connection between the client and the var- 
ious candidate DAPs using the signal strength (RSSD of 
the received probe request frames at the various DAPs. 
We convert these observed signal strengths into estimates 
of expected transmission rate by using a mapping table. 
The mapping table bucketizes RSSI values into fixed- 
size buckets, and assigns an expected rate to each bucket. 
We assume that the same transmission rate will be used 
by both the client and the AP. We call this the rate-map 
approach. The mapping table is initially generated by 
manual profiling using a few clients at various locations. 
It can then be refined as actual data from more clients is 
gathered during live operation. 

At first glance, it may appear that extrapolating the 
signal strength observed in the uplink direction to an ex- 
pected transmission rate in both directions could result 
in inaccurate estimations and/or poor performance, es- 
pecially considering the other factors that are ignored. 
Yet, in our system, we find that it provides reasonable 
results for the following reasons. First, given the den- 
sity of access points, a client generally associates with a 
nearby DAP. For such short distances, we find that signal 
strength measured in one direction is a good approxima- 
tion of signal strength seen in the other direction. Sec- 
ond, because the client and the DAP are usually close 
to each other, we generally see good signal strength in 
both directions. Most commercial Wi-Fi cards behave 
similarly in such conditions. Finally, note that we do 
not need the exact transmission rates used by either the 
client or the DAP. The conversion table is merely a way 
to ranking the relative importance of the observed sig- 
nal strength. In Section 6, we will present results that 
demonstrate the usefulness of the rate-map approach. 

We now describe how the AP selection algorithm uses 
the available capacity metric. 


4.2 Associating a New Client 


When a new client first appears in the network, it 
scans on all channels and sends out probe requests. Be- 
cause this client has not yet been added to the ACL of any 


DAP, all DAPs that hear the probe requests simply report 
them to the DC. To calculate reasonable signal strength 
estimates, the DC waits for a short while (10-30 seconds 
in our current implementation) after the first report of a 
new client is received. During this interval it continues 
to collect reports of probe request packets from DAPs. 
At the end of this interval the DC calculates the average 
signal strength of all the probe request frames seen by 
each DAP. The rest of association algorithm is illustrated 
by the following example. 

Assume two DAPs, A and B hear probe requests from 
a client M. Assume that A is active i.e. it already has 
other clients associated with it, whereas B does not (pas- 
sive). For both A and B, the DC first calculates the ex- 
pected rates with M, Ray and Rem, using both the ob- 
served signal strengths and the rate map table. Then, the 
DC considers the amount of free air time at each DAP. 
A already has clients associated with it, and therefore 
it is operating on some channel X. Hence, A has al- 
ready been reporting free air time for that channel. We 
denote this by Fx 4. Using the most recent report, the 
DC calcuates the available capacity at A on channel X 
by ACK ys = Fya * Ram. 

Now let us consider DAP B. It has no clients associ- 
ated with it. Let us assume that DAP B has recently seen 
the highest available free air time on channel Y,, denoted 
by Fy. The DC calculates the available capacity at B 
on channel Y as ACT i = Fy, * Rpy. The DC then 
compares AC, and AC ,,, and picks the higher of 
the two. If they are equal, it decides in favor of B, since 
B has no clients associated with it. In general, when- 
ever available capacity of several DAPs are equal, the 
DC always picks one that has the fewest clients associ- 
ated with it. If the DC picks A, it adds M/’s mac address 
to A’s ACL. If it picks B instead, it first instructs B to 
stop scanning and to stay on channel Y. It then adds M/’s 
mac address to B’s ACL. In both cases, the rest of the as- 
sociation process unfolds as described in Section 3.1. 

Note two key aspects of this algorithm. First, we 
never move existing clients to another DAP as a result 
of a new client association. Second, DAPs are only as- 
signed channels on an on-demand basis, as part of the 
association process. A DAP is assigned a channel only 
when a client in its vicinity requests service from the net- 
work. When a DAP becomes passive, it no longer has an 
assigned channel. 


4.3 Load Balancing 


The goal of the load balancing algorithm is to detect 
and correct overload situations in the network. We expect 
that such situations will be rare in an environment with 
a dense deployment of access points, and with numerous 
available orthogonal channels (e.g. 12 in 802.1 1a). How- 
ever, it is important to watch for, and correct the overload 
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situations if and when they occur. 

For example, an overload situation might occur if 
many clients congregate in a conference room, and the 
network conditions are such that the algorithm described 
in Section 4.2 assigns several of them to a single DAP. In 
such a situation, all clients simultaneously transmitting 
or receiving data can cause an overload at the DAP. 

The load balancing algorithm works as follows. Once 
every minute, the DC checks all DAPs to see if any are 
severely overloaded. Recall from Section 4.1.1 that the 
busy air time (load) calculation incorporates the impact 
of traffic/interference near the DAP and the downlink 
traffic generated by the DAP. We consider a DAP to be 
overloaded, if it has at least one client associated with 
it, and it reports free air time of less than 20%. In other 
words, the channel is more than 80% busy in the vicinity 
of this DAP. The DC considers the DAPs in the decreas- 
ing order of load. If an overloaded DAP (A) is found, 
the DC considers the clients of A as potential candidates 
to move to another DAP. Recall that the DAPs send pe- 
riodic summaries of client traffic to the DC. These sum- 
maries include, for each client, a smoothed average of the 
sum of uplink and downlink traffic load generated by the 
client during the previous interval. The load is reported 
in terms of air time consumed by the traffic of this client, 
and the average transmission rate of the traffic. 

For each client MZ € A, the DC attempts to find a 
DAP B such that the expected rate M will get at B is no 
less than the average transmission rate of the client at A, 
and the free air time at B is at least 25% more than the air 
time consumed by © at A. If such a DAP is found, MV is 
moved to B using the process described in Section 3.2. 
Note that if B had no clients associated with it, the DC 
will also assign it a channel (the one B reported to have 
the most free air time on), just as it would do when asso- 
ciating a new client. 

The load balancing algorithm moves at most one 
client that satisfies the above criteria during each itera- 
tion. Furthermore, once a client JV has been handed off 
from A to B, it is considered ineligible to participate in 
the next round of load balancing. These hysteresis tech- 
niques are intended to prevent oscillations. 

We note a few things about the load balancing algo- 
rithm. (i) Our algorithm is conservative. Moving clients 
from one AP to another is a potentially disruptive event, 
and we try to minimize how often we force such reas- 
sociations to occur. (ii) The load balancing algorithm 
improves overall system throughput in two ways. First, 
the client that is moved to the less-loaded AP can ramp 
up and consume more bandwidth. Second, the clients 
that stayed with the previously overloaded AP now have 
one less client to contend with, and they can also in- 
crease their throughput. (iii) It is sometimes possible to 
do load balancing by changing the channel of the over- 


loaded DAP. This technique is useful only if the back- 
ground traffic/interference (potentially from other DAPs) 
on the channel is significantly higher compared to the 
traffic sent/received by the overloaded DAP itself. How- 
ever, the drawback of this technique is that all clients as- 
sociated with the DAP will have to to re-associate. Since 
we consider client re-associations to be disruptive events, 
we do not to use this technique. 


4.4 Mobility 


The DC keeps track of a client’s location, using the 
algorithm described in [11]. The algorithm takes into ac- 
count the signal strength of a client’s transmissions as re- 
ported by various DAPs, and the location of those DAPs, 
to determine the approximate location of the client. The 
median location error is about 1.5 meters. This is suffi- 
cient for our purpose because we only need to detect that 
the client’s location has changed significantly. 

The DC updates the locations of clients in the system 
every 30 seconds. When a client’s location changes by 
more than 10 meters, the DC finds another DAP for the 
client to associate with, using the criteria described in 
the previous section. If such a DAP is found, the client 
is handed off to the new DAP. A client that undergoes 
handoff is considered ineligible to participate in the sub- 
sequent round for load balancing to prevent oscillations. 
It is, however, eligible to participate in another, mobility- 
related handoff. 


4.5 Fault Tolerance 


DAPs send periodic reports to the DC, so it is easy 
for the DCto detect when a DAP fails. In our current 
implementation, if the DC does not receive any reports 
from a DAP for up to one minute, it flags the DAP as 
a possible failure and does not assign any new clients 
to it. The clients associated with the failed DAP get dis- 
connected. These clients immediately begin scanning for 
other DAPs in the vicinity by sending out probe request 
messages. Other DAPs in the vicinity pick up these probe 
messages and alert the central controller, which assigns 
these clients to other DAPs, as per the association pol- 


icy. 


5 Power Control 


In a dense deployment of DAPs, transmit power control 
can mitigate the effects of interference between DAPs on 
the same channel [20], and increase spatial reuse. Since 
we do not wish to modify clients, we must do do power 
control at DAPs alone. However, such unilateral power 
level can cause the clients and APs to operate at different 
transmit power levels. Prior work [20] has shown that 
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Figure 5. The network stack on each DenseAP node 


asymmetric transmit power levels can increase the num- 
ber of hidden terminals in a WLAN coverage area. 

We have implemented and tested several adaptive 
power management schemes in our testbed. We do not 
present detailed results due to lack of space. Briefly, our 
results confirm the observations in [20]. Based on these 
results, as well as those reported in prior work, we con- 
clude that unilateral power control at DAPs is undesir- 
able, and the best policy is to simply use the maximum 
power level. A secondary benefit of this scheme is that it 
provides better coverage in the intended coverage area. 

Two other parameters that can also affect the over- 
all WLAN capacity are the Clear Channel Assessment 
(CCA) threshold used by each DAP [19], and the au- 
torate algorithm implemented on each DAP. The wireless 
cards we used in our testbed do not allow us to change 
the CCA threshold. Auto-rating algorithms have been 
studied extensively by prior research. DenseAP nodes 
use the autorate algorithm described in [25]. 


6 Evaluation 


We have built a prototype implementation of the 
DenseAP system. Figure 5 illustrates the network stack 
on each DAP. The network stack enables AP functional- 
ity on ordinary desktop machines. An integral part of the 
stack is our software AP (SoftAP), a fully programmable 
AP for the Windows platform. The wired and wireless 
interfaces are bridged. Each DAP also runs a DenseAP 
daemon, a user-level service responsible for managing 
local access point functionality. The service periodically 
queries the SoftAP driver, and sends summaries of client 
statistics to the DC. It also receives commands from the 
DC and sets appropriate parameters in the driver. 

The DAPs are off-the-shelf PCs running Windows 
Vista, and the networking stack described above. Each 
machine is equipped with a Netgear JWAG511 wireless 
NIC. The wireless NICs are based on a chipset from Re- 
alTek. They support operation in 802.11 a/b/g modes, 
with one limitation: in the 802.11a mode, they can oper- 
ate only on the lower 8 channels (channels 36-64). We 
also found that the RealTek cards do not work reliably 
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Figure 6. The testbed. The area is roughly 32m x 35m. 
The rooms have full walls, and solid wood doors. 


in promiscuous mode, so we use an additional radio on 
each DAP to simulate promiscuous mode. This second 
radio is not fundamental to our approach, and is used 
only to compensate for the shortcomings of the RealTek 
card. All of the DAPs are connected to the same IP sub- 
net on their wired Ethernet link. The DC is an ordinary 
desktop-class machine. 

The DenseAP testbed is deployed on a portion of our 
office floor, as shown in Figure 6. The testbed consists 
of 24 DAPs. The DAPs are deployed roughly in every 
other office. Within each office, the machine is placed on 
the floor; the exact location determined by the consent 
of the occupant. This area of our building is served by a 
single corporate WLAN AP. The AP is located roughly at 
the center of the area, and is placed on the ceiling. Note 
that the DenseAP deployment is 24 times denser than the 
corporate WLAN. In addition to the DAPs, we have also 
deployed 24 machines to serve as clients. The clients are 
a mix of ordinary desktop and laptop machines, equipped 
with a variety of off-the-shelf wireless NICs. 

Most of the the experiments reported in this paper 
were run in 802.11a mode (5 GHz band). There is very 
little corporate traffic in the 802.11aband. Thus, for most 
experiments, the background traffic is negligible, and we 
did not need to run the load estimation algorithm. The 
802.11g band does see a fair amount of usage during nor- 
mal office hours, but to avoid impacting corporate traf- 
fic, we were limited to conducting 802.11g experiments 
outside of normal work hours. We now turn to evaluat- 
ing the performance of the DenseAP system using this 
testbed. We begin by validating the rate-map approach 
(section 4.1.2), which lies at the heart of our association 
and load balancing algorithms. 


6.1 Usefulness of Rate-Map Approach 


The rate-map approach (section 4.1.2) is the founda- 
tion of the association and load balancing algorithms. 
This approach is based on the hypothesis that the sig- 
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nal strength of a client’s probe request packets, as ob- 
served by a DAP (i.e. uplink packets), is a good approx- 
imation of the transmission rate a client can expect in 
both the up link and downlink directions in a dense DAP 
deployment. Higher transmission rates, generally imply 
higher throughput between the corresponding DAP and 
the client. Hence, the objective of the rate-map approach 
is to pick a DAP such that a client will get good through- 
put in both directions. 

To validate our hypothesis we demonstrate a positive 
correlation between the RSSI of the probe request pack- 
ets from the client to both uplink and downlink through- 
put via the following experiment. We set up a client lap- 
top at a fixed location. The client attempts to associate 
with each of the 24 DAPs in turn. Prior to each associa- 
tion attempt with a DAP, we measure the signal strength 
of the client’s probe request packets as observed at that 
node. This is the uplink signal strength (USS). After as- 
sociating with a DAP, the client contacts a server on the 
wired network, and carries out a 2 minute TCP down- 
load, followed by a 2 minute TCP upload. We carry 
out this experiment from 6 different locations, and re- 
peated the entire process 5 times. The experiment was 
performed on channel 64 of 802.1 1a band. 

We found a correlation of 0.71 between USS and up- 
load throughput and 0.61 between USS and the down- 
load throughput. These results indicate that USS can be 
indeed be used as a good predictor of upload and down- 
load throughput. This correlation is much stronger if we 
look at the throughput numbers against bucketized USS 
values. The rate-map approach bucketizes USS values 
and assigns a rate to each bucket (section 4.1.2). Fig- 
ure 7 illustrates the strong correlation between through- 
put numbers and these bucketized USS values. The error 
bars indicate one standard deviation. It can be seen that 
the bucketized USS values are a good predictor of both 
upload and download throughput. 

We have conducted these measurements over a num- 
ber of clients and consistently found positive correla- 
tions thereby validating the hypothesis that USS values 
of probe packets from clients, can be used as good prox- 
ies for transmission rates between a DAP and the client. 

Note that we have demonstrated a correlation between 
USS and uplink and downlink throughput. Detailed re- 
sults that demonstrate a correlation between USS and 
transmission rates are available in [22]. 


6.2 DenseAP Performance 


We now present results that demonstrate the perfor- 
mance of the DenseAP system. We first establish the 
baseline for all our experiments. We then demonstrate 
the overall gains achieved by DenseAP and present a se- 
ries of experiments that delineate the contribution of var- 
ious facets of the DenseAP system to those gains. We 
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Figure 7. Correlation between bucketized uplink RSSI 
and upload/download throughput 


also demonstrate graceful degradation of the system’s 
performance when the number of clients increases or 
when number of DAPs decrease. Since a large majority 
of the traffic in WLANs tends to be downlink [11], we 
only present downlink numbers for most experiments. 
We have conducted uplink experiments in each case, and 
found the uplink results to be very similar to the down- 
link results. 


6.2.1 Establishing the Baseline 


We begin by evaluating the performance of the corpo- 
rate WLAN, to provide a baseline against which we can 
compare the performance of our system. 

As mentioned earlier, the testbed area is served by 
a single corporate AP. To establish the baseline perfor- 
mance, we had a group of clients associate with the 
corporate AP. The clients then simultaneously carried 
out a one minute TCP download from a server on the 
wired network. We varied the group size (the number 
of clients) from 2 to 12. The experiment is repeated 10 
times for each group size. Each time, the group members 
are selected at random from among the available clients. 
We performed similar experiments for upload. 

The results of this experiment are shown in Fig- 
ures 8 and 9. Each point represents the median per-client 
throughput, and the error bars show SIQR. 

For both 802.11a and 802.11g, the median per-client 
throughput drops as number of simultaneously active 
clients increases. However, the 802.11g numbers are 
substantially lower than the 802.11a numbers. This is 
because in 802.11g mode, the corporate AP sends out a 
CTS-to-self before every packet to avoid interfering with 
802.11b clients. This is a well-known, and well-studied 
issue. Since we have not implemented the CTS-to-self 
feature for DAPs, we will refrain from directly compar- 
ing the performance of DenseAP and the corporate net- 
work in 802.11g mode. 


6.2.2 Overall DenseAP Performance 


We now repeat the experiment described in the pre- 
vious section, but using the DenseAP system instead of 
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Figure 8. Baseline performance: 802.1la 
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Figure 9. Baseline performance: 802.11g 


corporate WLAN. All features such as channel assign- 
ment, association policies and load balancing were en- 
abled. We repeated the experiment twice in 820.1la 
mode, once using 8 channels (channels 36-64) and once 
using 4 channels (channels 40, 48, 56 and 64) We also 
ran the experiment with the DenseAP system in 802.11g 
mode using 3 orthogonal channels (channels 1, 6 and 11). 

Figure 10 illustrates the performance of DenseAP in 
the 802.11la band. Figure 11 illustrates the performance 
of DenseAP in the 802.11g band. The graph does not 
have a baseline, since we do not wish to compare per- 
formance of corporate WLAN and DenseAP in 802.11g 
mode, as explained earlier. Let us focus on the 802.11la 
results. 

We see significant performance gains over the corpo- 
rate network. For example, with 8 simultaneously active 
clients, the median download throughput on the corpo- 
rate network was 1.3Mbps. On the other hand, the me- 
dian download throughput with DenseAP when using 8 
channels, was 11.25Mbps. This represents an improve- 
ment in capacity by a factor of 868% over the corporate 
WLAN. Similarly, for 12 clients in the system, the me- 
dian download throughput for corporate WLAN is 750 
Kbps and for DenseAP it is 9.4 Mbps, which is an im- 
provement of over 1250%. 

The the comparison with the corporate WLAN may 
seem unfair, because we are comparing the 8-channel, 
24-AP DenseAP system against a single-channel, single- 
AP baseline. However, the only purpose of these results 
is to show the full benefit of the DenseAP approach in 
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Figure 10. DenseAP performance: 802.1la 
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Figure 11. DenseAP performance: 802.11g 


our testbed. The next step is to separate out the impact 
of various factors that contribute to these results. As de- 
scribed earlier, the gain in throughput comes from four 
factors. These are: (i) use of orthogonal channels (ii) 
dense deployment of APs (iii) use of intelligent associa- 
tions and (iv) load balancing. 


We note that though enabled, the load balancing algo- 
rithm played no role in these results. The main reason is 
that the clients are scattered uniformly across the floor. 
Thus, in most cases, each client associated with its own 
DAP. Further, since all clients started at the same time 
and they all saturated their respective channels, there was 
no opportunity for our load balancing algorithm to move 
a client from one DAP to another since all channels were 
equally loaded. We consider the impact and efficacy of 
the load balancing algorithm later in Section 6.3. 


It is easy to see that more orthogonal channels are bet- 
ter, since the median throughput is higher with 8 chan- 
nels than with 4 channels. But the important question is 
whether the DenseAP system derives all its benefit from 
using more orthogonal channels? That is, can we iso- 
late the impact of the dense deployment of DAPs and 
our centralized association policy? 

To isolate the impact of DAP density, we need to en- 
sure that the number of channels and the association pol- 
icy play no role in the performance. The way to do this is 
to evaluate the performance of the DenseAP system with 
all DAPs operating on the same channel. This experi- 
ment is described next. 
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Figure 12. Benefits of density: DenseAP with 1 channel 


6.2.3 Using Only 1 channel: Impact of Density 


We repeated the previously described experiment with 
only one channel, and we varied the number of active 
clients from one to six. We did the experiment for the 
corporate WLAN, and then repeated it for DenseAP with 
all DAPs set to use the same channel. 

Note that association policy plays very little role in 
this setting. Our testbed is small, and all DAPs inter- 
fere with one another. As a result, load on all DAPs is 
the same, so the association policy is reduced to simply 
selecting a DAP that hears the client with reasonable sig- 
nal strength. For similar reasons, load balancing does not 
play a role either. 

Thus, the only factor providing gains for DenseAP 
in this setting is the density of the DAPs. The reason 
density provides performance gains in this setting is the 
following. As more clients are added, the performance 
of the corporate WLAN is dominated by the client with 
the worst connection quality, which is usually the client 
that is the farthest away from the AP. Due to poor con- 
nection quality, such clients use lower transmission rates, 
thereby consuming more airtime. This, in turn, hurts per- 
formance of all other clients. This is known as the rate 
anomaly problem [13]. With DenseAP however, each 
client generally talks to a nearby DAP. As a result, clients 
and DAPs can communicate at higher data rates, thereby 
reducing the impact of the rate anomaly problem. 

The results of this experiment are shown in Figure 12. 
We see that DenseAP performs better than WLAN even 
in this setting. The results highlight the benefit of the 
dense AP deployment. They also explain why, in the 
previous section, we saw gains of more than 800% with 
8 channels! 

The results lead us to ask: can a system administra- 
tor significantly improve capacity by simply adding more 
APs to the network? In other words, what is the contri- 
bution of the association policy to the overall gain? We 
examine this in the next section. 


6.2.4 Benefits of Association Policy 


In this section we demonstrate the benefits of 
the DenseAP association policy over the client-driven 
method of association used in conventional WLANs. 
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Figure 14. Gains over the client-driven approach 


We carried out the following experiment in the 
802.11a band, using 8 channels. We disabled the DC. We 
first assigned channels to all DAPs using the channel as- 
signment algorithm described in [15]. We then disabled 
the ACLs, and allowed clients to associate with the DAP 
of their choice. In other words, the association decisions 
were left to the clients (as it is in today’s WLANs). This 
setup represents a dense deployment with a conventional 
WLAN approach. We then carried out the experiment 
described in the previous section. 

We note a few points about this particular scenario. 
There was no pre-existing traffic on any of the chan- 
nels. Also, the clients were generally evenly distributed 
across the testbed, and so were the DAPs. Each client 
then picked the DAP to associate with based on the local 
client driver implementation policies. 

The results of the experiment are compared with the 
result of running a full fledged DenseAP system with the 
same deployment and 8 channels. These results, along 
with the baseline, are shown in Figure 13. The results 
show that while simply deploying more APs and doing 
intelligent channel assignment in a conventional WLAN 
will be beneficial, the benefits will be higher if associa- 
tions are controlled in a centralized manner. 

In other words, the fact that the the line labeled 
“DenseAP” is above the line labeled “Client-driven” 
is what demonstrates the benefits of the DenseAP ap- 
proach. The extra gain is due to the intelligent, cen- 
tralized association control used in the DenseAP sys- 
tem. The magnitude of the extra gain is illustrated in 
Figure 14. In fact, as we shall see later, the centralized 
controller can provide roughly the same gains with fewer 
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APs. 

To drive home the point about the benefits of associ- 
ation policy, we consider which DAPs the clients asso- 
ciated with when left to decide by themselves. For ex- 
ample, in the case of 12 active clients, the clients used 
only 6 channels and 10 APs. On the other hand, by us- 
ing the association policy, the DenseAP system used all 
8 channels, and 11 APs. 

One may argue that in the above experiment, the 
“Client driven” approach performed worse than the 
DenseAP approach simply because the specific static 
channel assignment we used for the “Client driven” ap- 
proach was a bad one. However, we note that any static 
channel assignment algorithm that does not take into ac- 
count the actual location of clients in the system, is al- 
ways likely to underperform a dynamic, on-the-fly chan- 
nel allocation algorithm. We demonstrate this with a sim- 
ple experiment. 

We set up three clients in a small conference room, 
as shown in Figure 15. There were no other clients in 
the system. We disabled DC and instead let the three 
clients pick the DAP to associate with. Unsurprisingly, 
they all associated with the AP located in the conference 
room. Note that no static channel assignment algorithm 
can remedy this situation: the clients must associate with 
different DAPs for channel assignment to have any im- 
pact. We repeated the same experiment with the DC en- 
abled and the association policy ensured that the three 
clients associated with three separate DAPs. 

Note however that the association policy alone is not 
effective. It delivers an improvement in capacity in con- 
junction with a higher density of DAPs. To demonstrate 
this, we consider the performance of the system with 
fewer DAPs. 


6.2.5 Performance with Fewer DAPs 


We repeated the experiment described in the previous 
section, but using only 12 of the 24 DAPs deployed in our 
testbed. The 12 DAPs were selected at random. We used 
all 8 channels. The results are shown in Figure 16. For 
comparison purposes, we have also included lines show- 
ing the baseline corporate network performance, and the 
DenseAP performance when using 24 DAPs and 8 chan- 
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nels. As expected, the results show that using fewer 
DAPs hurts performance. 

These results demonstrate the following: (i) More 
DAPs are beneficial and (ii) the performance of the 
DenseAP system degrades gracefully, if DAPs were to 
fail. We have already described how the DC can detect 
that a DAP has failed, and re-assign its clients to other 
DAPs. (iii) Note that the performance of the DenseAP 
system with 12 nodes is similar to the performance of 
the client-driven approach (Figure 13), with 24 nodes! 
In other words, the association policy can deliver similar 
performance with only half as many DAPs. 


6.2.6 Performance with More Clients 


In all the experiments so far, we have not used more 
than 12 clients. Since we have deployed 24 DAPs, it 
is important to consider the performance of the system 
with more clients. To do this, we extend the experi- 
ment described earlier to use up to 24 clients. We use 
all 24 DAPs, and 8 channels. The upload and download 
throughputs are shown in Figure 17. We see that the 
per-client throughput gradually decreases with increas- 
ing number of clients. This shows that DenseAP system 
can gracefully handle the extra load. 


6.2.7. Performance with On/Off Traffic 


We now turn to more complex traffic patterns as op- 
posed to the throughput of 1-minute TCP flows. Corpo- 
rate network traffic can be modeled as a series of short 
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Table 1. Performance with On/Off traffic 


flows arriving at various times [12]. The metric of inter- 
est for such traffic patterns is the flow completion time. 

To compare the performance of DenseAP system with 
corporate WLAN with such on/off traffic, we carry out 
the following experiment. We use 12 clients, all of which 
are active simultaneously. Each client downloads 2000 
files from a central server on the corporate network. The 
sizes of files are chosen from a Pareto distribution with 
mean of 125KB and shape parameter of 1.5. The time 
between start of successive downloads is chosen from an 
exponential distribution with a given mean. By changing 
the mean time between successive requests, we can con- 
trol the amount of offered load generated by each client. 

We consider three scenarios. In the first scenario, the 
mean interarrival time between successive downloads is 
0.5 seconds. This corresponds to a mean offered load of 
about 2Mbps per client. In Figure 8, we see that when 
12 clients are simultaneously active on the corporate 
WLAN, the median per-client throughput is 750Kbps. 
Thus, the 2Mbps offered load represents a heavy over- 
load of the corporate network. We similarly construct 
a fully loaded, and highly loaded scenario using mean 
interarrival times of 1 and 2 seconds, respectively. The 
details are shown in Table 1. 

We repeat the experiment on corporate WLAN, as 
well as the DenseAP system using 24 APs and 8 chan- 
nels. The median flow completion times under corporate 
WLAN, and DenseAP system are shown in Table 1. We 
see that the median flow completion time for corporate 
WLAN is very high under the overload and full load sce- 
narios. These high flow completion times are detrimental 
to user experience. On the other hand, in DenseAP the 
median flow completion time is essentially equal in all 
three cases, since the load on the system is substantially 
lower than its capacity. 


6.3. Load Balancing 


As we have discussed earlier, in our system, a dense 
deployment of DAPs, coupled with the association pol- 
icy limits the need for frequent load balancing. Our sys- 
tem uses load balancing only to correct severely imbal- 
anced client-DAP assignments, rather than as a means 
to achieve “optimal” performance. The reason for this 
is simple: every client-AP reassignment, no matter how 
carefully done, carries with it the potential to disrupt a 
client’s performance. 

To illustrate the load balancing capabilities of 
DenseAP, we carry out the following experiment. We use 
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Figure 18. Load balancing: 3 TCP downloads 
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Figure 19. Load balancing: 2 CBR UDP flows 


three clients, situated in a conference room, as shown in 
Figure 15. We force the DC to initially assign all three 
clients to the conference room DAP. The clients start 
simultaneously downloading files from a server on the 
wired network. The DC correctly recognizes the over- 
load situation, and at | minute intervals, reassigns two of 
the associated clients to two nearby APs, and sets them 
to operate on different channels. As a result, the through- 
put of all three clients improves substantially. The results 
are shown in Figure 18. 

A similar scenario is shown in Figure 19. We use only 
two clients. We force the DC to associate both clients to 
the same AP. The first client starts a CBR UDP download 
that consumes 15Mbps. This roughly simulates stream- 
ing playback of a high quality video. However, this is not 
enough to saturate the DAP, and hence the DC does not 
move either client. At time 50 the second client starts a 
movie download as well. After one minute, the DC de- 
tects that an overload situation has occurred and moves 
the second client to a nearby DAP, and assigns it another 
channel. The 1-minute hysteresis interval is a tunable 
parameter of our system, and depending on system con- 
figuration and desires of the user population, can be set 
to a smaller or a larger value. 

We now examine the time taken for a handoff from 
one DAP to another during load balancing. As we will 
see in the next section, it has significant implications for 
handling of mobile clients. Recall the sequence of steps 
for a handoff illustrated in Figure 3. The breakdown of 
time taken by each of these steps is shown in Table 2. 
As it has been observed in prior work [23], we see that 
client scanning is the most expensive step during a hand- 
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Disassociation 


Scanning time 


Authentication 
Association 


Total handoff time 1488.67 


Table 2. Breakdown of a typical handoff in DenseAP. 























































































































































































































Figure 20. Locations for mobility experiment 


off. The 1.5 second delay may cause a TCP timeout, but 
won’t break an existing connection. To mitigate the im- 
pact of such disruptions, our load balancing algorithm 
is very conservative, and moves clients only if they are 
associated with an overloaded DAP. Such clients would 
generally be experiencing poor performance in the first 
place. 


6.4 Mobility Experiments 


In all the experiments described so far, the clients have 
been stationary. In this section, we consider how the 
DenseAP system performs with non-stationary clients. 
Non-stationary clients fall in two categories, nomadic 
and mobile. 

Nomadic clients move from place to place, but spend 
significant time being stationary at each place. In cor- 
porate WLANs, most non-stationary clients are nomadic 
clients. A typical example of a nomadic client is an em- 
ployee who takes her laptop to various meetings. For 
nomadic clients, the quality of connection they receive 
when they are ’on the move” is less important than the 
quality of connectivity they receive when they are sta- 
tionary. 

The other type of non-stationary clients are mobile 
clients. A Wi-Fi VoIP phone user falls in this cate- 
gory. Such clients are rare in current WLANs, but are 
likely to become more prominent in future [18]. These 
clients need seamless connectivity as they move. For 
such clients, metrics such as delay jitter and smoothness 
of handoff are more important than throughput. Provid- 
ing good service to mobile clients in a Wi-Fi network is 
an active topic of research. 

Our system can handle both nomadic and mobile 
clients. We present results for nomadic clients here. The 
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Figure 21. Performance of nomadic client 


results for mobile clients are omitted due to lack of space, 
and are available in [22]. 

Our system periodically determines the location of 
each client, and triggers reassociation if the client’s posi- 
tion has changed substantially. This works quite well for 
nomadic clients, since the clients are stationary for most 
of the time. We demonstrate this with the following ex- 
periment. 

We setup a client at location 1 on the map shown in 
Figure 20, and carried out ten 2MB TCP downloads from 
a server on the wired network. We then walked to loca- 
tion 2, waited for two minutes, and carried out the down- 
loads again. We performed a similar experiment at loca- 
tion 3. We repeated the experiment twice: once without 
mobility support and once with the support enabled. 

The median throughput of the downloads, with and 
without mobility support is shown in Figure 21. We see 
that with mobility support enabled, the DC correctly re- 
associates the client at each location, so its performance 
does not suffer. Without mobility support, the client con- 
tinues to be associated with the AP near location 1, and 
its performance suffers at locations 2 and 3. 


6.5 System Scalability 


Our architecture uses a central controller (the DC) to 
manage the DAPs. Each DAPs sends periodic reports to 
the DC. This raises scalability concerns. To address these 
concerns, we note that our DC was able to easily manage 
a network of 24 DAPs and 24 clients, without any special 
optimizations. The CPU load on the DC never exceeded 
30%. We estimate that the amount of control traffic gen- 
erated by each DAP was less than 20Kbps. Thus, we 
estimate that a slightly more powerful DC could easily 
handle a network of about 100 DAPs, without any spe- 
cial optimizations. This should be enough to cover a floor 
of our office building. 

We note here that it is not strictly necessary to use a 
single central controller. What is necessary is the use of 
global knowledge while making association and channel 
assignment decisions. In theory, the functionality of the 
central controller can be either be replicated, or even im- 
plemented in a fully distributed manner. The DAPs can 
exchange information with each other to gain a global 
view of the network, and make appropriate decisions. 
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However, this approach is more complex to implement, 
and has its own set of scalability concerns. 

Another issue we must address is the impact of sev- 
eral DAPs in close vicinity, beaconing and sending probe 
packets. Our measurements show that in the common 
case, the impact on performance is less than 1%. This 
is due to two reasons. First, only active DAPs send bea- 
cons, and second, when we use multiple channels, the 
number of DAPs on any one channel is small. 


7 Discussion 


We now discuss some issues related to the DenseAP ar- 
chitceture. 

Density Re-visited: The density of DAP deployments 
affects the performance of DenseAP. This raises some 
important questions that need to be addressed, (i) Where 
should the DAPs be placed? (ii) Is there a point at which 
adding more DAPs to the system can hurt performance? 
(iii) How do we determine the minimum necessary 
density for a required level of service in a given envi- 
ronment? Guidelines developed for traditional WLANs 
offer little help in answering these questions, since they 
are generally developed with an aim of using as few 
APs as possible while maximizing the coverage area. 
Question (i) In our current testbed, we distributed the 
DAPs roughly uniformly in the given area. However, it 
may be beneficial to deploy more DAPs near “hotspots” 
such as conference rooms. We are studying this ques- 
tion further. For (11), thus far, we have demonstrated 
exploiting density to yield higher gains in capacity. 
However, with only a finite number of channels and 
no power control, we expect the benefits from density 
to diminish beyond a certain point. Mhatre et al. [19] 
have presented a closed form solution for optimal AP 
density by varying the CCA threshold, and we are 
working on validating it on our testbed. To address (iii), 
we can integrate DAIR [8] with DenseAP to automat- 
ically determine RF Holes, i.e. regions with no coverage. 


Hidden Terminal: The DenseAP system might 
exacerbate the hidden terminal problem due to a greater 
number of parallel transmissions. We have not noticed 
this effect in our testbed where all DAPs interfere with 
each other. However, hidden terminals might be a 
concern in larger testbeds. We are expanding our de- 
ployment to investigate this issue in detail. However, our 
preliminary insight is that the hidden terminal problem 
might not be severe in the DenseAP scenario because of 
the capture effect [17]. In a dense deployment of DAPs, 
the clients are generally located very close to the DAPs 
they are associate with. Furthermore, the signal in the 5 
GHz band fades rapidly in indoor environments thereby 
reducing the interference from far-away transmitters. 


Therefore, we expect the capture effect to reduce the 
impact of hidden terminal problems. 


Spatial Reuse of Channels: When assigning a channel 
to a DAP, our algorithm can take into account the load 
on all available channels. The load includes background 
noise, as well as traffic generated by other DAPs. Thus, 
we achieve spatial re-use whenever possible. Our 
algorithm, however, is not optimized to maximize spatial 
re-use. 


Co-existence with Other Wi-Fi Networks: Since 
we can take the load on a channel into account while 
assigning channels to DAPs, it is easy to see that 
DenseAP can co-exist with other Wi-Fi networks. For 
example, if a nearby network is generating heavy traffic 
on a particular channel, the DenseAP system can detect 
it, and avoid assigning that channel to DAPs that are 
likely to be affected by that network. 


What is the Ideal Client-AP Assignment?: The ideal 
client-AP assignment depends on several issues, includ- 
ing traffic, background noise and environmental fac- 
tors that affect radio signal propagation. Currently, the 
DenseAP algorithm ignores the impact of hidden termi- 
nal issues, and focuses on avoiding problems such as rate 
anomaly and AP overloading. We make no claims that 
our algorithm is optimal. In future, we plan to study the 
optimality of our algorithm using simulations. 


8 Related Work 


There has been much prior work on WLAN channel as- 
signment and power control. Several of them [9, 24, 14, 
10, 7, 21] either require modifications to the client or to 
the 802.11 standard. This makes them difficult to deploy. 
To the best of our knowledge, ours is the first proposal to 
be built and deployed that performs intelligent associa- 
tions and deals with a dynamic operating wireless envi- 
ronment without requiring client modifications. Of the 
prior work in this area, we address two systems in parttic- 
ular that come closest to DenseAP. 

Similar to DenseAP, MDG [10] identifies intelligent 
channel assignment, power control and client associa- 
tion as being key components of a systematic approach 
to increase the capacity of an 802.11 wireless network. It 
studies the interdependencies between these three knobs 
and identifies various situations in which a correct or- 
der of their application can increase network capacity. 
Furthermore, MDG modifies clients, and uses explicit 
feedback and cooperation from them to perform efficient 
channel assignment, power control and association. In 
contrast to MDG, DenseAP does not require any modi- 
fications to the clients, and therefore explores a different 
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design space. 

SMARTA [7] is similar to DenseAP in that it uses 
a centralized server to increase the capacity of a dense 
AP deployment without requiring client modifications. 
However, it uses a different approach. The central con- 
troller builds a conflict graph among the APs, and uses 
this graph to tune the AP’s channel and transmit power. 
It does not manage client associations. There are two 
main differences between SMARTA and DenseAP. First, 
DenseAP relies on correctly managing client associa- 
tions. We have shown that the benefits of a dense AP de- 
ployment is limited if clients are allowed to take associa- 
tion decisions. We have also shown that unilateral power 
control (without client cooperation) can hurt the perfor- 
mance of the system. We also note that since SMARTA 
is evaluated entirely in simulations, we are unable to do 
a fair comparison of SMARTA with our scheme. 

In [6], the authors propose using a centralized 
scheduling mechanism to schedule downlink traffic in a 
dense deployment of APs. The overall goal is to effi- 
ciently manage the data plane of an 802.11 deployment. 
The work is in progress and at the time of this submis- 
sion, the authors have not proposed a solution for man- 
aging the uplink traffic. 

A host of products by networking startup compa- 
nies [3, 5, 2, 4, 1] are designed to manage AP deploy- 
ments in the enterprise. The exact details about how their 
products work are difficult to obtain. However, most sys- 
tems seem to either ignore association control and load 
balancing, or they address such challenges by requiring 
users to install custom drivers. 


9 Conclusion 


We have demonstrated that DenseAP improves the ca- 
pacity of an enterprise network. It achieves this by ex- 
ploiting DAP density via an intelligent association pro- 
cess that encompasses load balancing and dynamic chan- 
nel allocation. We have described the algorithms and 
mechanisms necessary to support unmodified clients, 
and shown significant benefits in a real testbed deploy- 
ment. 
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Abstract- It is increasingly common that computers 
in residential and hotspot scenarios see multiple access 
points (APs). These APs often provide high speed wire- 
less connectivity but access the Internet via independent, 
relatively low-speed DSL or cable modem links. Ideally, 
a client would simultaneously use all accessible APs and 
obtain the sum of their backhaul bandwidth. Past work 
can connect to multiple APs, but can neither aggregate 
AP backhaul bandwidth nor can it maintain concurrent 
TCPs across them. 

This paper introduces FatVAP, an 802.11 driver that 
aggregates the bandwidth available at accessible APs and 
also balances their loads. FatVAP has three key features. 
First, it chooses the APs that are worth connecting to 
and connects with each AP just long enough to collect 
its available bandwidth. Second, it ensures fast switching 
between APs without losing queued packets, and hence is 
the only driver that can sustain concurrent high through- 
put TCP connections across multiple APs. Third, it works 
with unmodified APs and is transparent to applications 
and the rest of the network stack. We experiment with 
FatVAP both in our lab and hotspots and residential de- 
ployments. Our results show that, in today’s deployments, 
FatVAP immediately delivers to the end user a median 
throughput gain of 2.6x, and reduces the median response 
time by 2.8x. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Today, WiFi users often see many access points 
(APs), multiple of which are open [10], or accessible at a 
small charge [9]. The current 802.11 connectivity model, 
which limits a user to a single AP, cannot exploit this phe- 
nomenon and, as a result, misses two opportunities. 


e It does not allow a client to harness unused bandwidth 
at multiple APs to maximize its throughput. Users in 
hotspots and residential scenarios typically suffer low 
throughput, despite the abundance of high-speed APs. 
This is because these high-speed APs access the Inter- 
net via low capacity (e.g., [Mb/s or less) DSL or cable 
modem links. Since the current connectivity model 
ties a user to a single AP, a user’s throughput at home 
or in a hotspot is limited by the capacity of a single 
DSL line, even when there are plenty of high-speed 
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APs with underutilized DSL links. 

It does not facilitate load balancing across APs. WiFi 
users tend to gather in a few locations (e.g., a con- 
ference room, or next to the window in a cafe). The 
current 802.11 connectivity model maps all of these 
users to a single AP, making them compete for the 
same limited resource, even when a nearby AP hardly 
has any users [12, 24]. Furthermore, the mapping is 
relatively static and does not change with AP load. 


Ideally, one would like a connectivity model that ap- 
proximates a fat virtual AP, whose backhaul capacity is 
the sum of the access capacities of nearby APs. Users 
then compete fairly for this fat AP, limited only by secu- 
rity restrictions. A fat AP design benefits users because 
it enables them to harness unused bandwidth at acces- 
sible APs to maximize their throughput. It also benefits 
AP owners because load from users in a campus, office, 
or hotel is balanced across all nearby APs, reducing the 
need to install more APs. 

It might seem that the right strategy to obtain a fat vir- 
tual AP would be to greedily connect to every AP. How- 
ever, using all APs may not be appropriate because of the 
overhead of switching between APs. In fact, if we have to 
ensure that TCP connections simultaneously active across 
multiple APs do not suffer timeouts, it might be impos- 
sible to switch among all the APs. Also, all APs are not 
equal. Some may have low load, others may have better 
backhaul capacities or higher wireless rates (802.1 la/g 
vs. 802.11b). So, a client has to ascertain how valuable 
an AP is and spend more time at APs that it is likely to 
get more bandwidth from, i.e., the client has to divide its 
time among APs so as to maximize its throughput. Fur- 
ther, the efficiency of any system that switches between 
APs on short time scales crucially depends on keeping the 
switching overhead as low as possible. We need a system 
architecture that not only shifts quickly between APs, but 
also ensures that no in-flight packets are lost in the pro- 
cess. 

While prior work virtualizes a wireless card allowing 
it to connect to multiple APs, card virtualization alone 
cannot approximate a fat virtual AP. Past work uses this 
virtualization to bridge a WLAN with an ad-hoc net- 
work [6, 13], or debug wireless connectivity [11], but 
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Figure 1: An example scenario where a client can potentially obtain the sum of 
the backhaul bandwidth available at the two APs. 


FatVAP 
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can neither aggregate AP backhaul bandwidth nor bal- 
ance their load. This is because it cannot tell which APs 
are worth connecting to and for how long. Further, it has a 
large switching overhead of 30-600ms [7, 13] and hence 
cannot be used for switching at short time-scales on the 
order of 100 ms, which is required for high-throughout 
TCP connections across these APs. 

This paper introduces FatVAP, an 802.11 driver de- 
sign that enables a client to aggregate the bandwidth 
available at accessible APs and balance load across them. 
FatVAP approximates the concept of a fat virtual AP 
given the physical restrictions on the resources. To do so, 
FatVAP periodically measures both the wireless and end- 
to-end bandwidths available at each AP. It uses this infor- 
mation as well as an estimate of the switching overhead 
to connect to each AP for just enough time to collect its 
available bandwidth and toggle only those APs that max- 
imize user throughput. 

The FatVAP driver has the following key features. 


e It has an AP scheduler that chooses how to dis- 
tribute the client’s time across APs so as to maximize 
throughput. 

It ensures fast switching between APs (about 3 ms) 
without losing queued packets, and hence is the only 
driver that can sustain concurrent high throughput 
TCP connections across multiple APs. 

It works with existing setups, i.e., single 802.11 card, 
unmodified APs, and is transparent to applications 
and the rest of the network stack. 


FatVAP leverages today’s deployment scenarios to 
provide immediate improvements to end users without 
any modification to infrastructure or protocols. It does not 
need fancy radios, access to the firmware, or changes to 
the 802.11 MAC. FatVAP has been implemented in the 
MadWifi driver [4], and works in conjunction with au- 
torate algorithms, carrier-sense, CTS-to-self protection, 
and all other features in the publicly released driver. 

Experimental evaluation of our FatVAP prototype in 
a testbed and actual hotspot deployments shows that: 


e In today’s residential and Hotspot deployments (in 
Cambridge/Somerville MA), FatVAP immediately 
delivers to the end user a median throughput gain of 
2.6x, and reduces the median response time by 2.8x. 


e FatVAP is effective at harnessing unused bandwidth 

from nearby APs. For example, with 3 APs bottle- 

necked at their backhaul links, FatVAP’s throughput 
is 3x larger than an unmodified Mad Wifi driver. 

FatVAP effectively balances AP loads. Further, it 

adapts to changes in the available bandwidth at an AP 

and re-balances load with no perceivable delay. 

e FatVAP coexists peacefully. At each AP, FatVAP 
competes with unmodified clients as fairly as an un- 
modified MadWifi driver and is sometimes fairer as 
FatVAP will move to an alternate if the AP gets con- 
gested. Further, FatVAP clients compete fairly among 
themselves. 


2 MOTIVATING EXAMPLES 


Not all access points are equal. An 802.11 client 
might have a low loss-rate to one access point; another 
access point might be less congested; yet another may 
have a high capacity link to the Internet or support higher 
data rates (802.11g rather than 802.11b). How should an 
802.11 client choose which access points to connect to 
and what fraction of its time to stay connected to each 
AP? 

To better understand the tradeoffs in switching APs, 
let us look at a few simple examples. Consider the sce- 
nario in Fig. 1, where the wireless client is in the range 
of 2 open APs. Assume the APs operate on orthogonal 
802.11 channels. For each AP, let the wireless available 
bandwidth, w, be the rate at which the client communi- 
cates with the AP over the wireless link, and the end- 
to-end available bandwidth, e, be the client’s end-to-end 
data rate when connected to that AP. Note that these 
values do not refer to link capacities but the through- 
put achieved by the client and in particular subsume link 
losses, driver’s rate selection and competition from other 
clients at the AP. Note also that the end-to-end bandwidth 
is always bounded by the wireless available bandwidth, 
i.e., e < w. How should the client in Fig. | divide its time 
between connecting to API and AP2? The answer to this 
question depends on a few factors. 

First, consider a scenario in which the bottlenecks to 
both APs are the wireless links (i.e., w = e at both APs). 
In this case, there is no point toggling between APs. If 
the client spends any time at the AP with lower available 
wireless bandwidth, it will have to send at a lower rate for 
that period, which reduces the client’s overall throughput. 
Hence, when the wireless link is the bottleneck, the client 
should stick to the best AP and avoid AP switching. 

Now assume that the bottlenecks are the APs’ access 
links (i.e., w > e for both APs). As a concrete example, 
say that the client can achieve 5 Mb/s over either wireless 
link, 1.e., w} = w2 = 5 Mb/s, but the client’s end-to-end 
available bandwidth across either AP is only 2 Mb/s, i.e., 


€; = e2 = 2 Mb/s. If the client picks one of the two 
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End-to-end Available 5 
Wireless Available 5 8 
a 
Optimal = 7 Mbps, 88% busy 


Figure 2: Choosing APs greedily based on higher end-to-end available bandwidth 
is not optimal. 


AP Bandwidth (Mbps) Id 
End-to-end Available 1 
Wireless Available 5 5 5 5 5 4.5 


Figure 3: Choosing APs greedily based on higher wireless available bandwidth 
is not practical because it doesn’t account for switching overheads. 


APs and sticks to it, as is the case with current drivers, its 
throughput will be limited to 2 Mb/s. We observe how- 
ever that the client need not spend 100% of its time at 
an AP to obtain its end-to-end available bandwidth. It is 
sufficient to connect to each AP for 2 of the client’s time. 
While connected, the client sends (and receives) its data 
at 5 Mb/s, i.e., according to its wireless available band- 
width. The AP drains the client’s data upstream (or re- 
ceives new data for the client) at the lower rate of 2 Mb/s, 
which is the end-to-end bandwidth available to our client. 
Until the AP drains the previous burst (or gets new data 
for the client), there is no point for the client to stay con- 
nected to the AP. As long as the client spends more than 
2 of its time on each AP, it can achieve the sum of their 
end-to-end rates, i.e., in our example it achieves 4 Mb/s. 

Thus, to obtain the bandwidth available at an AP, a 
client should connect to it for at least a fraction f; = < 
of its time. This means that when the wireless link is the 
bottleneck at an AP, i.e., w = e, a client needs to spend 
100% of its time at that AP in order to collect its available 
bandwidth. Otherwise, the client can use its spare time to 
get then unused bandwidth at other APs. But since the 
sum of the f;’s across all APs can exceed 1, a client will 
need to select a subset of the available APs. So, which 
APs does a client pick? 


One may think of making greedy decisions. In par- 
ticular, the client can order the APs according to their 
end-to-end available bandwidth, and greedily add APs to 
its schedule until the sum of the fractions fj’s reaches 1— 
ie., 100% of the client’s time is used up. Such a sched- 
uler however is suboptimal. Fig. 2 shows a counter ex- 
ample, where API has the highest end-to-end rate of 
SMb/s, yet picking AP1 means that the client has to spend 
= = 3 = 100% of its time at API leaving no time to 
connect to other APs. The optimal scheduler here picks 
{AP2, eae and achieves 7 Mb/s throughput; the client 
spends & = $ = 50% of its time at AP2 and 3 = 38% at 
AP3 for: a total of 88% of busy time. The remmaiing 12% 
of time can compensate for the switching overhead and 
increase robustness to inaccurate estimates of AP band- 
width. 


In practice, one also cannot pick APs greedily based 
on their wireless available bandwidth. Consider the ex- 
ample in Fig. 3. One may think that the client should 
toggle between API, AP2, AP3, AP4, and AP5, spend- 
ing 20% of its time on each AP. This would have been 
true if switching APs takes no time. In practice, switch- 
ing between APs incurs a delay to reset the hardware 
to a different channel, to flush packets within the driver, 
etc., and this overhead adds up over the number of APs 
switched. Consider again the scenario in Fig. 3. Let the 
switching delay be 5 ms, then each time it toggles be- 
tween 5 APs, the client wastes 25 ms of overhead. This 
switching overhead cannot be amortized away by switch- 
ing infrequently between APs. To ensure that TCP con- 
nections via an AP do not time out, the client needs to 
serve each AP frequently, say once every 100ms. With a 
duty cycle of 100ms, and a switching overhead of 25ms 
a client has only 75% of its time left for useful work. Di- 
viding this over the five APs results in a throughput of 
5 Xx .75=3.25 Mb/s, which is worse than sticking to AP6 
for 100% of the time, and obtaining 4.5 Mb/s. 

In §3.1, we formalize and solve a scheduling prob- 
lem that maximizes client throughput given practical con- 
straints on switching overhead and the switching duty cy- 
cle. 


3 FATVAP 


FatVAP is an 802.11 driver design that aggregates the 
bandwidth available at nearby APs and load balances traf- 
fic across them. We implemented FatVAP as a modifica- 
tion to the MadWifi driver [4]. FatVAP incorporates the 
following three components: 

e An AP scheduler that maximizes client throughput; 

e A load balancer that maps traffic to APs according to 
their available bandwidth; 

e An AP switching mechanism that is fast, loss-free, 
and transparent to both the APs and the host network 
stack. 


At a high level, FatVAP works as follows. Fat- 
VAP scans the various channels searching for available 
access-points (APs). It probes these APs to estimate their 
wireless and end-to-end available bandwidths. FatVAP’s 
scheduler decides which APs are worth connecting to 
and for how long in order to maximize client throughput. 
FatVAP then toggles connections to APs in accordance 
to the decision made by the scheduler. When switch- 
ing away from an AP, FatVAP informs the AP that the 
client is entering the power-save mode. This ensures that 
the AP buffers the client’s incoming packets, while it is 
away collecting traffic from another AP. Transparent to 
user’s applications, FatVAP pins flows to APs in a way 
that balances their loads. FatVAP continually estimates 
the end-to-end and wireless available bandwidths at each 
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AP by passively monitoring ongoing traffic, and adapts to 
changes in available bandwidth by re-computing the best 
switching schedule. 


3.1 The AP Scheduler 


The scheduler chooses which APs to toggle between 
to maximize client throughput, while taking into account 
the bandwidth available at the APs and the switching 
overhead. 

We formalize the scheduling problem as follows. The 
scheduler is given a set of accessible APs. It assigns to 
each AP a value and a cost. The value of connecting to a 
particular AP is its contribution to client throughput. If fj 
is the fraction of time spent at AP;, and w; is AP;’s wire- 
less available bandwidth, then the value of connecting to 
AP; is: 

value; = fj X Wi. (1) 

Note that as discussed in §2, a client can obtain no more 

than the end-to-end available bandwidth at AP;, e;, and 

thus need not connect to AP; for more than a of its time. 
Hence, ; 

O0<fi< " => value; < @;. (2) 


The cost of an AP is equal to the time that a client 
has to spend on it to collect its value. The cost also in- 
volves a setup delay to pick up in-flight packets and re- 
tune the card to a new channel. Note that the setup delay 
is incurred only when the scheduler spends a non-zero 
amount of time at AP;. Hence, the cost of AP; is: 


cost; =f; x D + [fi] xs, (3) 


where D is the scheduler’s duty cycle, i.e., the total time 
to toggle between all scheduled APs, s is the switching 
setup delay, and [f;] is the ceiling function, which is one 
if f; > O and zero otherwise. 

The objective of the scheduler is to maximize client 
throughput. The scheduler, however, cannot have too 
large a duty cycle. If it did, the delay can hamper the 
TCP connections, increasing their RTTs, causing poor 
throughput and potential time-outs. The objective of the 
scheduler is to pick the f;’s to maximize the switching 
value subject to two constraints: the cost in time must be 
no more than the chosen duty cycle, D, and the fraction 
of time at an AP has to be positive and no more than a 


1.€., 
So fiwi (4) 


i 


s.t. De (fD + [fils) < D (5) 


max 
fi 


Oe fee ye (6) 
Wi 


How do we solve this optimization? In fact, the op- 
timization problem in Eqs. 4-6 is similar to the known 


knapsack problem [3]. Given a set of items, each with a 
value and a weight, we would like to pack a knapsack 
so as to maximize the total value subject to a constraint 
on the total weight. Our items (the APs) have both frac- 
tional weights (costs) f; x D and zero-one weights [f;| xs. 
The knapsack problem is typically solved using dynamic 
programming. The formulation of this dynamic program- 
ming solution is well-known and can be used for our 
problem [3]. 
A few points are worth noting. 


e FatVAP’s solution based on dynamic programming is 
efficient and stays within practical bounds. Even with 
5 APs, our implementation on a 2GHz x86 machine 
solves the optimization in 21 microseconds (see 84.2). 

e So far we have assumed that we know both the 

wireless and end-to-end bandwidths of all acces- 

sible APs. FatVAP estimates these values pas- 

sively (§3.1.1, §3.1.2). 

The scheduler takes AP load into account. Both the 

wireless and end-to-end bandwidths refer to the rate 

obtained by the client as it competes with other 
clients. 

e It is important to include the switching overhead, s, 
in the optimization. This variable accounts for vari- 
ous overheads such as switching the hardware, chang- 
ing the driver’s state, and waiting for in-flight pack- 
ets. It also ensures that the scheduler shies away from 
switching APs whenever a tie exists, or when switch- 
ing does not yield a throughput increase. FatVAP con- 
tinuously measures the switching delay and updates 
s if the delay changes (we show microbenchmarks 
in §4.2). 

e Our default choice for duty cycle is D = 100 ms. 
This value is long enough to enable the scheduler to 
toggle a handful of APs and small enough to ensure 
that the RTTs of the TCP flows stay in a reasonable 
range [19]. 


3.1.1 Measuring Wireless Available Bandwidth 


The wireless available bandwidth is the rate at which 
the client and AP communicate over the wireless link. If 
the client is the only contender for the medium, the wire- 
less available bandwidth is the throughput of the wireless 
link. If other clients are contending for the medium, it 
reduces to the client’s competitive share of the wireless 
throughput after factoring in the effect of auto-rate. Here, 
we describe how to estimate the wireless available band- 
width from client to the AP, i.e., on the uplink. One can 
have separate estimates for uplink and downlink. How- 
ever, in our experience the throughput gain from this im- 
proved accuracy is small in comparison to the extra com- 
plexity. 

How does a client estimate the uplink wireless avail- 
able bandwidth? The client can estimate it by measur- 
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ing the time between when a packet reaches the head of 
the transmit queue and when the packet is acked by the 
AP. This is the time taken to deliver one packet, td, given 
contention for the medium, autorate, retransmissions, etc. 
We estimate the available wireless bandwidth by dividing 
the packet’s size in bytes, B, by its delivery time td. The 
client takes an exponentially weighted average over these 
measurements to smooth out variability, while adapting 
to changes in load and link quality. 

Next, we explain how we measure the delivery time 
td. Note that the delivery time of packet j is: 


(7) 


where tq; is the time when packet j reaches the head of the 
transmit queue, and fa; is the time when packet j is acked. 
It is easy to get ta; because the Hardware Abstraction 
Layer (HAL) timestamps each transmitted packet with 
the time it was acked. Note that the HAL does raise a 
tx interrupt to tell the driver to clean up the resources of 
transmitted packets but it does this only after many pack- 
ets have been transmitted. Hence, the time when the tx 
interrupt is raised is a poor estimate of taj. 

Obtaining tg;, however, is more complex. The driver 
hands the packet to the HAL, which queues it for trans- 
mission. The driver does not know when the packet 
reaches the head of the transmission queue. Further, we 
do not have access to the HAL source, so we cannot 
modify it to export the necessary information.! We work 
around this issue as follows. We make the driver times- 
tamp packets just before it hands them to the HAL. Sup- 
pose the timestamp of packet as it is pushed to the HAL 
is th;, we can then estimate tq; as follows: 


td; = ta; — qj, 


tq) = max(th,, taj—1) 


(8) 


The intuition underlying Eq. 8 is simple; either the HAL’s 
queue is empty and thus packet j reaches the head of the 
queue soon after it is handed to the HAL, i.e., at time th,, 
or the queue has some previous packets, in which case 
packet j reaches the head of the queue only when the HAL 
is done with delivering packet j — 1, i.e., at time faj_ . 

Two practical complications exist however. First, the 
timer in the HAL has millisecond accuracy. As a re- 
sult, the estimate of the delivery time fd in Eq. 7 will 
be equally coarse, and mostly either 0 ms or | ms. To 
deal with this coarse resolution, we need to aggregate 
over a large number of measurements. In particular, Fat- 
VAP produces a measurement of the wireless available 
throughput at AP; by taking an average over a window of 
T seconds (by default T = 2s), as follows: 


a Dyer Bi 
i- =, - 
Dyer dj 


1 An open source project named OpenHAL allows access to the HAL 
but is too inefficient to be used in practice. 


(9) 


The scheduler continuously updates its estimate by using 
an exponentially weighted average over the samples in 
Eq. 9. 

A second practical complication occurs because both 
the driver’s timer and the HAL’s timer are typically syn- 
chronized with the time at the AP. This synchronization 
happens with every beacon received from the AP. But as 
FatVAP switches APs, the timers may resynchronize with 
a different AP. This is fine in general as both timers are 
always synchronized with respect to the same AP. The 
problem, however, is that some of the packets in the trans- 
mit queue may have old timestamps taken with respect 
to the previous AP. To deal with this issue, the FatVAP 
driver remembers the id of the last packet that was pushed 
into the HAL. When resynchronization occurs (i.e., the 
beacon is received), it knows that packets with ids smaller 
than or equal to the last pushed packet have inaccurate 
timestamps and should not contribute to the average in 
Eq. 9. 

Finally, we note that FatVAP’s estimation of available 
bandwidth is mostly passive and leverages transmitted 
data packets. FatVAP uses probes only during initializa- 
tion, because at that point the client has no traffic travers- 
ing the AP. FatVAP also occasionally probes the unused 
APs (i.e., APs not picked by the scheduler) to check that 
their available bandwidth has not changed. 


3.1.2. Measuring End-to-End Available Bandwidth 


The available end-to-end bandwidth via an AP is 
the average throughput that a client obtains when using 
the AP to access the Internet.” The available end-to-end 
bandwidth is lower when there are more contenders caus- 
ing a FatVAP client to avoid congested APs in favor of a 
balanced load. 


How do we measure an AP’s end-to-end available 
bandwidth? The naive approach would count all bytes re- 
ceived from the AP in a certain time window and divide 
the count by the window size. The problem, however, is 
that no packets might be received either because the host 
has not demanded any, or the sending server is idle. To 
avoid underestimating the available bandwidth, FatVAP 
guesses which of the inter-packet gaps are caused by idle- 
ness and removes those gaps. The algorithm is fairly sim- 
ple. It ignores packet gaps larger than one second. It also 
ignores gaps between small packets, which are mostly AP 
beacons and TCP acks, and focuses on the spacing be- 
tween pairs of large packets. After ignoring packet pairs 
that include small packets and those that are spaced by 
excessively long intervals, FatVAP computes an estimate 


2Note that our definition of available end-to-end bandwidth is not 
the typical value [17, 26] that is computed between a source-destination 
pair, but is an average over all paths through the AP. 
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True end-to-end available bandwidth 


Figure 4: The estimate of end-to-end available bandwidth is different from the 
true value because the AP buffers data when the client is not listening and buffered 
data drains at the wireless available bandwidth. FatVAP corrects for this by spend- 
ing slightly longer than necessary at each AP, i.e., operating at the red dot rather 
than the black dot. 


of the end-to-end available bandwidth at AP; as: 


= — UB 
| ? 
De 


where B; is the size of the second packet in the jy” pair, 
and g; is the gap separating the two packets, and the sum 
is taken over a time window of T = 2 seconds. 

One subtlety remains however. When a client re- 
connects to an AP, the AP first drains out all packets that it 
buffered when the client was away. These packets go out 
at the wireless available bandwidth w;. Once the buffer is 
drained out, the remaining data arrives at the end-to-end 
available bandwidth e;. Since the client receives a por- 
tion of its data at the wireless available bandwidth and 
w; > e;, simply counting how quickly the bytes are re- 
ceived, as in Eq. 10, over-estimates the end-to-end avail- 
able bandwidth. 

Fig. 4 plots how the estimate of end-to-end available 
bandwidth @; relates to the true value e;. There are two 
distinct phases. In one phase, the estimate is equal to w,, 
which is shown by the flat part of the solid blue line. This 
phase corresponds to connecting to AP; for less time than 
needed to collect all buffered data, i.e., fi < ae Since the 
buffered data drains at w,, the estimate will be é = w;. In 
the other phase, the estimate is systematically inflated by 
1, as shown by the tilted part of the solid blue line. This 
phase corresponds to connecting to AP; for more time 
than needed to collect all buffered data, i.e., f, > 4. The 
derivation for this inflation is in Appendix A. Here, we 
note the ramifications. 

Inflated estimates of the end-to-end available band- 
width make the ideal operating point unstable. A client 
would ideally operate at the black dot in Fig. 4, where it 
connects to AP; for exactly f= * = < of its nie; But, if the 
client does so, the estimate é; will bee: Cj = w;. In this 





(10) 


case, the client cannot figure out the a of inflation 
in e; and compensate for it because the true end-to-end 
available bandwidth can be any value corresponding to 
the flat thick blue line in Fig. 4. Even worse, if the ac- 
tual end-to-end available bandwidth were to increase, say 
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Figure 5: FatVAP’s reverse NAT architecture. 
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Figure 6: Getting packets to flow over multiple interfaces. 


because a contending client shuts off, the client cannot 
observe this change, because its estimate will still be w;. 
To fix this, FatVAP clients operate at the red dot, i.e., 
they spend slightly longer than necessary at each AP in 
order to obtain an accurate estimate of the end-to-end 
bandwidth. Specifically, if @; ~ w;, FatVAP knows that it 
is operating near or beyond the black dot and thus slightly 
increases f; to go back to the red dot. The red arrows in the 
figure show how a FatVAP client gradually adapts its f; to 
bring it closer to the desired range. As long as f; is larger 
than the optimal value, we can compensate for the infla- 
tion knowing that e; = fjé, ie., Eq. 10 can be re-written 


as: _ 24 
Tie 


3.2 Load Balancing Traffic Across APs 


(1) 


The scheduler in 83.1 gives an opportunity to obtain 
the sum of available bandwidth at all APs, but to fulfill 
that opportunity, the FatVAP driver should map traffic to 
APs appropriately. There are two parts to mapping traffic: 
a load balancer that splits traffic among the APs, and a 
reverse-NAT that ensures traffic goes through the desired 
APs. 


3.2.1 The Load Balancer 


The load balancer assigns traffic to APs proportion- 
ally to the end-to-end bandwidth obtainable from an AP. 
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Thus, the traffic ratio assigned to each AP, 7;, is: 


= Si 
hi 


where fj is the fraction of time that the client connects to 
AP; and fw; is the value of AP; (see Eqs. 1, 2). 

When splitting traffic, the first question is whether the 
traffic allocation unit should be a packet, a flow, or a desti- 
nation? FatVAP allocates traffic to APs on a flow-by-flow 
basis. A flow is identified by its destination IP address 
and its ports. FatVAP records the flow-to-AP mapping in 
a hash-table. When a new flow arrives, FatVAP decides 
which AP to assign this flow to and records the assign- 
ment in the hash table. Subsequent packets in the flow are 
simply sent through the AP recorded in the hash table. 

Our decision to pin flows to APs is driven by practi- 
cal considerations. First, it is both cumbersome and inef- 
ficient to divide traffic at a granularity smaller than a flow. 
Different APs usually use different DHCP servers and ac- 
cept traffic only when the client uses the IP address pro- 
vided by the AP’s DHCP server. This means that in the 
general case, a flow cannot be split across APs. Further, 
splitting a TCP flow across multiple paths often reorders 
the flow’s packets hurting TCP performance [25]. Sec- 
ond, a host often has many concurrent flows, making it 
easy to load balance traffic while pinning flows to APs. 
Even a single application can generate many flows. For 
example, browsers open parallel connections to quickly 
fetch the objects in a web page (e.g., images, scripts) [18], 
and file-sharing applications like BitTorrent open concur- 
rent connections to peers. 

But, how do we assign flows to APs to satisfy the ra- 
tios in Eq.12? The direct approach assigns a new flow to 
the i” AP with a random probability r;. Random assign- 
ment works when the flows have similar sizes. But flows 
vary significantly in their sizes and rates [15, 22, 25]. 
To deal with this issue, FatVAP maintains per-AP token 
counters, C, that reflect the deficit of each AP, i.e., how 
far the number of bytes mapped to an AP is from its de- 
sired allocation. For every packet, FatVAP increments all 
counters proportionally to the APs’ ratios in Eq. 12. The 
counter of the AP that the packet was sent/received on is 
decremented by the packet size B. Hence, every window 
of T, seconds (default is T = 60s) we compute: 





(12) 


tj 





C;+nr4xB Otherwise. 


C : +r; x B-—B_ Packet is mapped to AP; 
(13) 
It is easy to see that APs with more traffic than their 
fair share have negative counters and those with less than 
their fair share have positive counter values. When a new 
flow arrives, FatVAP assigns the flow to the AP with the 


most positive counters and decreases that AP’s counters 


by a constant amount F (default 10,000) to accommo- 
date for TCP’s slow ramp-up. Additionally, we decay all 
counters every T,, = 60s to forget biases that occurred a 
long time ago. 


3.2.2. The Reverse-NAT 


How do we ensure that packets in a particular flow 
are sent and received through the AP that the load bal- 
ancer assigns the flow to? If we simply present the kernel 
with multiple interfaces, one interface per AP like prior 
work [13], the kernel would send all flows through one 
AP. This is because the kernel maps flows to interfaces 
according to routing information, not load. When all APs 
have valid routes, the kernel simply picks the default in- 
terface. 


To address this issue, FatVAP uses a reverse NAT as a 
shim between the APs and the kernel, as shown in Fig. 5. 
Given a single physical wireless card, the FatVAP driver 
exposes just one interface with a dummy IP address to the 
kernel. To the rest of the MadWifi driver, however, Fat- 
VAP pretends that the single card is multiple interfaces. 
Each of the interfaces is associated to a different AP, us- 
ing a different IP address. Transparent to the host kernel, 
FatVAP resets the addresses in a packet so that the packet 
can go through its assigned AP. 


On the send side, and as shown in Fig. 6, FatVAP 
modifies packets just as they enter the driver from the 
kernel. If the flow is not already pinned to an AP, Fat- 
VAP uses the load balancing algorithm above to pin this 
new flow to an AP. FatVAP then replaces the source IP 
address in the packet with the IP address of the inter- 
face that is associated with the AP. Of course, this means 
that the IP checksum has to be re-done. Rather than re- 
compute the checksum of the entire packet, FatVAP uses 
the fact that the checksum is a linear code over the bytes 
in the packet. So analogous to [14], the checksum is re- 
computed by subtracting some f (the dummy IP address) 
and adding f (assigned interface’s IP). Similarly, trans- 
port layer checksums, e.g., TCP and UDP checksums, 
need to be redone as these protocols use the IP header 
in their checksum computation. After this, Fat VAP hands 
over the packet to standard MadWifi processing, as if this 
were a packet the kernel wants to transmit out of the as- 
signed interface. 


On the receive side, FatVAP modifies packets after 
standard Mad Wifi processing, just before they are handed 
up to the kernel. If the packet is not a broadcast packet, 
FatVAP replaces the IP address of the actual interface the 
packet was received on with the dummy IP of the inter- 
face the kernel is expecting the packets on. Checksums 
are re-done as on the send side, and the packet is handed 
off to the kernel. 
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3.3. Fast, Loss-Free, and Transparent AP Switching 




















To maximize user throughput, FatVAP has to toggle 
between APs according to the scheduler in §3.1 while 
simultaneously maintaining TCP flows through multi- 
ple APs (see §3.2). Switching APs requires switching 
the HAL and potentially resetting the wireless channel. 
It also requires managing queued packets and updating 
the driver’s state. These tasks take time. For example, 
the Microsoft virtual WiFi project virtualizes an 802.11 
card, allowing it to switch from one AP to another. But 
this switching takes 30-600 ms [7] mostly because a new 
driver module needs to be initialized when switching to 
a new AP. Though successful in its objective of bridg- = 
ing wireless networks, the design of Virtual WiFi is not 
sufficient to aggregate AP bandwidth. FatVAP needs to 
support fast AP switching, i.e., a few milliseconds, oth- 
erwise the switching overhead may preclude most of the 
benefits. Further, switching should not cause packet loss. 
If the card or the AP loses packets in the process, switch- 
ing will hurt TCP traffic [25]. Finally, most of the switch- 
ing problems would be easily solved if one can modify 
both APs and clients. Such a design, however, will not be 
useful in today’s 802.11 deployments. 
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Figure 7: FatVAP’s approach to switching between interfaces 
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Figure 8: Challenges in transparently connecting to multiple APs. 


3.3.1 Fast and Loss-Free Switching 


The basic technique that enables a card to toggle be- 
tween APs is simple and is currently used by the Mad- 
WiFi [4] driver to background scan for better APs and 
others. Before a client switches away from an AP, it tells 
the AP that it is going to power save mode. This causes 
the AP to buffer the client’s packets for the duration of 
its absence. When the client switches again to the AP, it 
sends the AP a frame to inform the AP of its return, and 
the AP then, forwards the buffered packets. 

So, how do we leverage this idea for quickly switch- 
ing APs without losing packets? Two fundamental issues 
need to be solved. First, when switching APs, what does 
one do with packets inside the driver destined for the old 
AP? An AP switching system that sits outside the driver, 
like MultiNet [13] has no choice but to wait until all pack- 
ets queued in the driver are drained, which could take 
a while. Systems that switch infrequently, such as Mad- 
Wifi that does so to scan in the background, drop all the 
queued packets. To make AP switching fast and loss-free, 
FatVAP pushes the switching procedure to the driver, 
where it maintains multiple transmit queues, one for each 
interface. Switching APs simply means detaching the old 
AP’s queue and reattaching the new AP’s queue. This 
makes switching a roughly constant time operation and 
avoids dropping packets. It should be noted that packets 


shorter wait (a few milliseconds) with negligible impact 
on TCP and the scheduler. 

Second, how do we maintain multiple 802.11 state 
machines simultaneously within a single driver? Con- 
necting with an AP means maintaining an 802.11 state 
machine. For example, in 802.11, a client transitions from 
INIT to SCAN to AUTH to ASSOC before reaching 
RUN, where it can forward data through the AP. It is cru- 
cial to handle state transitions correctly because other- 
wise no communication may be possible. For example, if 
an association request from one interface to its AP is sent 
out when another interface is connected to its AP, perhaps 
on a different channel, the association will fail preventing 
further communication. To maintain multiple state ma- 
chines simultaneously, FatVAP adds hooks to MadWifi’s 
802.11 state-machine implementation. These hooks trap 
all state transitions in the driver. Only transitions for the 
interface that is currently connected to its AP can pro- 
ceed, all other transitions are held pending and handled 
when the interface is scheduled next. Passive changes to 
the state of an interface such as receiving packets or up- 
dating statistics are allowed at all times. 

Fig. 7 summarizes the FatVAP drivers’ actions when 
switching from an old interface-AP pair to a new pair. 


are pushed to the transmit queue by the driver and read by 
the HAL. Thus, FatVAP still needs to wait to resolve the 
state of the head of the queue. This is, however, a much 


e First, FatVAP traps all future packets handed down 
by the kernel that need to go out to the old AP and 
buffers them until the next time this interface-AP pair 
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is connected. 
e Second, FatVAP sends out an 802.11 management 
frame indicating to the old AP that the host is going 
into power save mode. The AP then buffers all future 
packets that need to go to the host. 
Unfortunately, these above two cases do not cover 
packets that may already be on-the-way, i.e., pack- 
ets might be in the card’s transmit queue waiting to 
be sent or might even be in the air. To prevent packet 
loss, FatVAP waits a little bit for the current packet 
on the air to be received before halting the hardware. 
FatVAP also preserves the packets waiting in the in- 
terface’s transmit queue. The transmit queue of the 
old interface is simply detached from the HAL and is 
re-attached when the interface is next scheduled. 
Fourth, FatVAP resets the hardware settings of the 
card and pushes the new association state into the 
HAL. If the new AP is on a different channel, the card 
changes channels and listens at the new frequency 
band. 
Finally, waking up the new interface is simple as the 
hardware is now on the right channel. FatVAP sends 
out a management frame telling the new AP that the 
host is coming out of power save, the AP immediately 
starts forwarding buffered packets to the host. 


3.3.2 Transparent Switching 


We would like FatVAP to work with unmodified APs. 
Switching APs transparently involves handling these 
practical deployment scenarios. 


(a) Cannot Use a Single MAC Address: When two APs 
are on the same 802.11 channel (operate in the same fre- 
quency band), as in Fig. 8a, you cannot connect to both 
APs with virtual interfaces that have the same MAC ad- 
dress. To see why this is the case, suppose the client uses 
both API and AP2 that are on the same 802.11 channel. 
While exchanging packets with AP2, the client claims to 
API that it has gone into the power-save mode. Unfor- 
tunately, AP1 overhears the client talking to AP2 as it 
is on the same channel, concludes that the client is out 
of power-save mode, tries to send the client its buffered 
packets and when un-successful, forcefully deauthenti- 
cates the client. 

FatVAP confronts MAC address problems with an 
existing feature in many wireless chipsets that allows a 
physical card to have multiple MAC addresses [4]. The 
trick is to change a few of the most significant bits across 
these addresses so that the hardware can efficiently listen 
for packets on all addresses. But, of course, the number of 
such MAC addresses that a card can fake is limited. Since 
the same MAC address can be reused for APs that are on 
different channels, FatVAP creates a pool of interfaces, 
half of which have the primary MAC, and the rest have 


unique MACs. When FatVAP assigns a MAC address to 
a virtual interface, it ensures that interfaces connected to 
APs on the same channel do not share the MAC address. 


(b) Light-Weight APs (LWAP): Some vendors allow a 
physical AP to pretend to be multiple APs with differ- 
ent ESSIDs and different MAC addresses that listen on 
the same channel, as shown in Fig. 8b. This feature is of- 
ten used to provide different levels of security (e.g., one 
light-weight AP uses WEP keys and the other is open) 
and traffic engineering (e.g., preferentially treat authen- 
ticated traffic). For our purpose of aggregating AP band- 
width, switching between light weight APs is useless as 
the two APs are physically one AP. 

FatVAP uses a heuristic to identify light-weight APs. 
LWAPs that are actually the same physical AP share 
many bits in their MAC addresses. FatVAP connects to 
only one AP from any set of APs that have fewer than 
five bits different in their MAC addresses. 


4 EVALUATION 


We evaluate our implementation of FatVAP in the 
Madwifi driver in an internal testbed we built with APs 
from Cisco and Netgear, in hotspots served by com- 
mercial providers like T-Mobile, and in residential areas 
which have low-cost APs connected to DSL or cable mo- 
dem backends. 

Our results reveal three main findings. 


In the testbed, FatVAP performs as expected. It bal- 
ances load across APs and aggregates their avail- 
able backhaul bandwidth, limited only by the wire- 
less capacity and application demands. This result is 
achieved even when the APs are on different wireless 
channels. 

e In today’s residential and Hotspot deployments (in 
Cambridge/Somerville, MA), FatVAP delivers to the 
end user a median throughput gain of 2.6x, and re- 
duces the median response time by 2.8x. 

e FatVAP safely co-exists with unmodified drivers and 

other FatVAP clients. At each AP, FatVAP com- 

petes with unmodified clients as fairly as an unmodi- 
fied MadWifi driver, and is sometimes fairer because 

FatVAP moves away from congested APs. FatVAP 

clients are also fair among themselves. 


4.1 Experimental Setup 


(a) Drivers We compare the following two drivers. 

e Unmodified Driver: This refers to the madwifi 
v0.9.3 [4] driver. On linux, MadWifi is the current 
defacto driver for Atheros chipsets and is a natural 
baseline. 

e FatVAP: This is our implementation of FatVAP as an 
extension of madwifi v0.9.3. Our implementation in- 
cludes the features described in §3, and works in con- 
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: Time (us) 
vee ees 


0.10 


IP Checksum Recompute 


0.14 


TCP/UDP Checksum Recompute |] 0.12 | 


Flow Lookup/Add in HashTable [| 2.52 | 2.30 | 


4.85 


Running the Scheduler | 16.21 





[Switching Delay [2897.48 | 278071, 


Table 1: Latency overhead of various FatVAP operations. 


junction with autorate algorithms, carrier-sense, CTS- 
to-self protection, etc. 


(b) Access Points: Our testbed uses Cisco Aironet 
1130AG Series access points and Netgear’s lower-cost 
APs. We put the testbed APs in the 802.11a band so as 
to not interfere with our lab’s existing infrastructure. Our 
outside experiments run in hotspots and residential de- 
ployments and involve a variety of commercial APs in the 
802.11b/g mode, which shows that FatVAP works across 
802.1 1a/b/g. The testbed APs can buffer up to 200 KB for 
a client that enters the power-save mode.* Testbed APs 
are assigned different 802.1 1a channels (we use channels 
40, 44, 48, 52, 56 and 60). The wireless throughput to all 
APs in our testbed is in the range [19 — 22] Mb/s. The ac- 
tual value depends on the AP, and differs slightly between 
uplink and downlink scenarios. APs in hotspots and res- 
idential experiments have their own channel assignment 
which we do not control. 


(c) Wireless Clients: We have tested with a few differ- 
ent wireless cards, from the Atheros chipsets in the lat- 
est Thinkpads (Atheros ARSOO6EX) to older Dlink and 
Netgear cards. Clients are 2GHz x86 machines that run 
Linux v2.6. In each experiment, we make sure that Fat- 
VAP and the compared unmodified driver use similar ma- 
chines with the same kernel version/revision and the same 
card. 


(d) Traffic Shaping: To emulate an AP backhaul link, 
we add a traffic shaper behind each of our test-bed APs. 
This shaper is a Linux box that bridges the APs traffic 
to the Internet and has two Ethernet cards, one of which 
is plugged into the lab’s (wired) GigE infrastructure, and 
the other is connected to the AP. The shaper controls the 
end-to-end bandwidth through a token bucket based rate- 
filter whose rate determines the capacity of AP’s access 
link. We use the same access capacity for both downlink 
and uplink. 


(e) Traffic Load: All of our experiments use TCP. A 
FatVAP client assigns traffic to APs at the granularity of 
a TCP flow as described in §3.2. An unmodified client 
assigns traffic to the single AP chosen by its unmodified 
driver [4]. Each experiment uses one these traffic loads. 


3We estimate this value by computing the maximum burst size that 
a client obtains when it re-connects after spending a long time in the 
power-save mode. 


e Long-lived iperf TCP flows: In this traffic load, each 
client has as many parallel TCP flows as there are 
APs. Flows are generated using iperf [2] and each 
flow lasts for 5 minutes. 

e Web Traffic: This traffic load mimics a user browsing 
the Web. The client runs our modified version of Web- 
Stone 2.5 [8] a tool for benchmarking Web servers. 
Requests for new Web pages arrive as a Poisson pro- 
cess with a mean of 2 pages/s, the number of objects 
on a page is exponentially distributed with a mean 
of 20 objects/page, the objects themselves are copies 
of actual content on the CSAIL Web server and have 
sizes that are roughly a power-law with mean equal to 
15KB. Note that popular browsers usually open mul- 
tiple parallel connections to the same server or differ- 
ent servers to quickly download the various objects on 
a web page (e.g., images, scripts) [18]. 

e BitTorrent: Here, we use the Azureus [1] BitTorrent 
client to fetch a 5O0MB file. The tracker is on a 
CSAIL machine, and 8 Planetlab nodes act as peers. 
Note that BitTorrent fetches data in parallel from mul- 
tiple peers. 


4.2. Microbenchmarks 


To profile the various components of FatVAP, we use 
the x86 rdtscll instruction for fine-grained timing infor- 
mation. rdtscll reads a hardware timestamp counter that is 
incremented once every CPU cycle. On our 2 GHz client, 
this yields a resolution of 0.5 nano seconds. 


Table 1 shows our microbenchmarks. The table shows 
that the delay seen by packets on the fast-path (e.g., flow 
lookup to find which AP the packets need to go to, re- 
computing checksums) is negligible. Similarly, the over- 
head of computing and updating the scheduler is mini- 
mal. The bulk of the overhead is caused by AP switching. 
It takes an average of 3 ms to switch from one AP to 
another. This time includes sending a power save frame, 
waiting until the HAL has finished sending/receiving the 
current packet, switching both the transmit and receive 
queues, switching channel/AP, and sending a manage- 
ment frame to the new AP informing it that the client is 
back from power save mode. The standard deviation is 
also about 3 ms, owing to the variable amount of pend- 
ing interrupts that have to be picked up. Because FatVAP 
performs AP switching in the driver, its average switching 
delay is much lower than prior systems (3ms as opposed 
to 30-600ms). We note that switching cost directly affects 
the throughput a user can get. A user switching between 
two APs every 100ms, would only have 40ms of usable 
time left if each switch takes 30ms, as opposed to 94ms 
of usable time when each switch takes 3ms and hence can 
more than double his throughput (94% vs. 40% use). 
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Figure 9: FatVAP aggregates AP backhaul bandwidth until the limit of the card’s wireless bandwidth, i.e., wireless link capacity — switching overhead. 
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Figure 10: At time t = 100s, the available bandwidth at the first access link 
changes from 15Mb/s to SMb/s, whereas the available bandwidth at the second 
access link changes from 5Mb/s to 15Mb/s. FatVAP quickly rebalances the load 
and continues to deliver the sum of the APs’ available end-to-end bandwidth. In 
the scenario, an unmodified driver limits the client to AP1’s available bandwidth. 


4.3 Can FatVAP Aggregate AP Backhaul Rates? 


FatVAP’s main goal is to allow users in a hotspot or at 
home to aggregate the bandwidth available at all accessi- 
ble APs. Thus, in this section we check whether FatVAP 
can achieve this goal. 


Our experimental setup shown in Fig. 9(a) has n = 
{1,2,3,4,5} APs. The APs are on different channels and 
each AP has a relatively thin access link to the Inter- 
net (capacity 6Mb/s), which we emulate using the traf- 
fic shaper described in §4.1(c). The wireless bandwidth 
to the APs is about [20 — 22|Mb/s. The traffic consti- 
tutes of long-lived iperf TCP flows, and there are as many 
TCPs as APs, as described in §4.1(d). Each experiment is 
first performed by Fat VAP, then repeated with an unmod- 
ified driver. We perform 20 runs and compute the average 
throughput across them. The question we ask is: does Fat- 
VAP present its client with a fat virtual AP, whose back- 
haul bandwidth is the sum of the AP’s backhaul band- 
widths? 

Figs. 9(b) and 9(c) show the aggregate throughput of 
the FatVAP client both on the uplink and downlink, as a 


function of the number of APs that FatVAP is allowed to 
access. When FatVAP is limited to a single AP, the TCP 
throughput is similar to running the same experiment 
with an unmodified client. Both throughputs are about 
5.8Mb/s, slightly less than the access capacity because 
of TCP’s sawtooth behavior. But as FatVAP is given ac- 
cess to more APs, its throughput doubles, and triples. At 
3 APs, FatVAP’s throughput is 3 times larger than the 
throughput of the unmodified driver. As the number of 
APs increases further, we start hitting the maximum wire- 
less bandwidth, which is about 20-22Mb/s. Note that Fat- 
VAP’s throughput stays slightly less than the maximum 
wireless bandwidth due to the time lost in switching be- 
tween APs. FatVAP achieves its maximum throughput 
when it uses 4 APs. In fact, as a consequence of switching 
overhead, FatVAP chooses not to use the fifth AP even 
when allowed access to it. Thus, one can conclude that 
FatVAP effectively aggregates AP backhaul bandwidth 
up to the limitation imposed by the maximum wireless 
bandwidth. 


4.4 Can FatVAP Adapt to Changes in Bandwidth? 


Next, if an AP’s available bandwidth changes, we 
would like FatVAP to re-adjust and continue delivering 
the sum of the bandwidths available across all APs. Note 
that an unmodified MadWifi cannot respond to changes 
in backhaul capacity. On the other hand, FatVAP’s con- 
stant estimation of both end-to-end and wireless band- 
width allows it to react to changes within a couple of sec- 
onds. We demonstrate this with the experiment in Fig. 10, 
where two APs are bottlenecked at their access links. As 
before, the APs are on two different channels, and the 
bandwidth of the wireless links to the APs is about [21- 
22]|Mb/s. At the beginning, API has 15Mb/s of avail- 
able bandwidth, whereas AP2 has only 5Mb/s. At time 
t = 100s, we change the available bandwidth at the two 
APs, such that AP1 has only 5Mb/s and AP2 has 15 Mb/s. 
Note that since the aggregated available bandwidth re- 
mains the same, FatVAP should deliver constant through- 
put across this change. We perform the experiment with 
a FatVAP client, and repeat it with an unmodified client 
that connects to API all the time. In both cases, the client 
uses iperf [2] to generate large TCP flows, as described 
in §4.1(d). 

Fig. 10(b) shows the client throughput, averaged over 
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Figure 11: Because it balances the load across the two APs, FatVAP achieves a significantly lower response time for Web traffic in comparison with an unmodified 


driver. 


2s intervals, as a function of time. The figure shows that if 
the client uses an unmodified driver connected to AP1, its 
throughput will change from 15Mb/s to 5Mb/s in accor- 
dance with the change in the available bandwidth on that 
AP. FatVAP, however, achieves a throughput of about 18 
Mb/s, and is limited by the sum of the APs’ access capac- 
ities rather than the access capacity of a single AP. Fat- 
VAP also adapts to changes in AP available bandwidth, 
and maintains its high throughput across such changes. 


4.5 Does FatVAP Balance the Load across APs? 


A second motivation in designing FatVAP is to bal- 
ance load among nearby APs. To check that FatVAP in- 
deed balances AP load, we experiment with two APs 
and one client, as shown in Fig. 11(a). We emulate a 
user browsing the Web. Web sessions are generated using 
WebStone 2.5, a benchmarking tool for Web servers [8] 
and fetch Web pages from a Web server that mirrors our 
CSAIL Web-server, as described in §4.1(d). 

Fig. 11(b) shows that FatVAP effectively balances the 
utilization of the APs’ access links, whereas the unmod- 
ified driver uses only one AP, congesting its access link. 
Fig. 11(c) shows the corresponding response times. It 
shows that FatVAP’s ability to balance the load across 
APs directly translates to lower response times for Web 
requests. While the unmodified driver congests the de- 
fault APs causing long queues, packet drops, TCP time- 
outs, and thus long response times, FatVAP balances AP 
loads to within in a few percent, preventing congestion, 
and resulting in much shorter response times. 


4.6 Does FatVAP Compete Fairly with Unmodified 
Drivers? 


We would like to confirm that regardless of how 
FatVAP schedules APs, a competing unmodified driver 
would get its fair share of bandwidth at an AP. We run the 
experiment in Fig. 12(a), where a Fat VAP client switches 
between API and AP2, and shares AP1 with an unmod- 
ified driver. In each run, both clients use iperf to gener- 
ate long-lived TCP flows, as described in §4.1(d). For the 
topology in Fig. 12(a), since AP1 is shared by two clients, 
we have w; = 19/2 = 9.5Mb/s, and e; = 10/2 = 
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Figure 12: FatVAP shares the bandwidth of AP1 fairly with the unmodified driver. 
Regardless of how much time FatVAP connects to AP1, the unmodified driver gets 
half of AP1’s capacity, and sometimes more. The results are for the downlink. The 
uplink shows a similar behavior. 


5Mb/s. AP2 is not shared, and has w2 = 20Mb/s, and 
e2 = SMbis. 

Fig. 12(b) plots the throughput of both FatVAP and an 
unmodified driver when we impose different time-sharing 
schedules on FatVAP. For reference, we also plot a hor- 
izontal line at SMb/s, which is one half of AP1’s access 
capacity. The figure shows that regardless of how much 
time FatVAP connects to AP1, it always stays fair to the 
unmodified driver, that is, it leaves the unmodified driver 
about half of AP1’s capacity, and sometimes more. Fat- 
VAP achieves the best throughput when it spends about 
55-70% of its time on API. Its throughput peaks when it 
spends about 64% of its time on API, which is, in fact, 
the solution computed by our scheduler in §3.1 for the 
above bandwidth values. This shows that our AP sched- 
uler is effective in maximizing client throughput. 


4.7 Are FatVAP Clients Fair Among Themselves? 


When unmodified clients access multiple APs the ag- 
gregate bandwidth is divided at the coarse granularity of a 
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Figure 13: FatVAP clients compete fairly among themselves and have a fairer 
throughput allocation than unmodified clients under the same conditions. 


client. This causes significant unfairness between clients 
that use different APs. The situation is further aggra- 
vated since unmodified clients pick APs based on signal 
strength rather than available bandwidth, and hence can 
significantly overload an AP. 

Here, we look at 5 clients that compete for two 
APs, where API has 2Mb/s of available bandwidth and 
AP2 has 12 Mb/s, as shown in Fig. 13(a). The traffic 
load consists of long-lived iperf TCP flows, as described 
in §4.1(d). Fig. 13(b) plots the average throughput of 
clients with and without FatVAP. With an unmodified 
driver, clients Cl and C2 associate with AP1, thereby 
achieving a throughput of less than 1 Mb/s. The remaining 
clients associate with AP2 for roughly 4Mb/s through- 
put for each. However, FatVAP’s load balancing and fine- 
grained scheduling allow all five clients to fairly share the 
aggregate bandwidth of 14 Mb/s, obtaining a throughput 
of roughly 2.8 Mb/s each, as shown by the dark bars in 
Fig. 13(b). 


4.8 FatVAP in Residential Deployments 


We demonstrate that FatVAP can bring real and im- 
mediate benefits in today’s residential deployments. To 
do so, we experiment with FatVAP in three residential 
locations in Cambridge, MA, shown in Fig. 14. Each of 
these locations has two APs, and all of them are homes 
of MIT students, where neighbors are interested in com- 
bining the bandwidth of their DSL lines. Again, in these 
experiments, we run Web sessions that access a mirror of 
the CSAIL Web-server, as explained in §4.1(d). In each 
location, we issue Web requests for 10 min, and repeat 
the experiment with and without FatVAP. 

Fig. 15(a) plots the CDF of throughput taken over all 





Figure 14: Location of residential deployments (in red) and hotspots (in blue) 
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Figure 15: FatVAP’s performance in three residential deployments in Cambridge, 
MA. The figure shows that FatVAP improves the median throughput by 2.6x and 
reduces the median response time by 2.8x. 


the web requests in all three locations. The figure shows 
that FatVAP increases the median throughput in these res- 
idential deployments by 2.6x. Fig. 15(b) plots the CDF 
of the response time taken over all requests. The figure 
shows that FatVAP reduces the median response time by 
2.8x. Note that though all these locations have only two 
APs, Web performance more than doubled. This is due to 
FatVAP’s ability to balance the load across APs. Specifi- 
cally, most Web flows are short lived and have relatively 
small TCP congestion windows. Without load balancing, 
the bottleneck drops a large number of packets, causing 
these flows to time out, which results in worse through- 
puts and response times. In short, our results show that 
FatVAP brings immediate benefit in today’s deployments, 
improving both client’s throughput and response time. 


4.9 Hotspots 


Results in Hotspots show that FatVAP can aggregate 
throughput across commercial access points. The traf- 
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Figure 16: FatVAP’s performance in two hotspots in Cambridge/Somerville, MA, 
showing that FatVAP improves throughput for Web downloads and BitTorrent. 


fic load uses both Web downloads and BitTorrent and is 
generated as described in §4.1(d). Our results show that 
both Web sessions and BitTorrent obtain much improved 
throughput compared to the unmodified driver. Fig. 16 
shows that, depending on the Hotspot, FatVAP delivers 
an average throughput gain of 1.5-10x to Web traffic, 
and 2 — 6x to BitTorrent. The huge gains obtained in the 
Broadway site are because the AP with the highest RSSI 
was misconfigured with a very large queue size. When 
congested, TCPs at this AP experienced a huge RTT in- 
flation, time-outs, and poor throughput. 


5 RELATED WORK 


Related work falls in two main areas. 

(a) Connecting to Multiple APs: There has been much 
interest in connecting a wireless user to multiple net- 
works. Most prior work uses separate cards to connect 
to different APs or cellular base stations [5, 23, 27]. 
PERM [27] connects multiple WiFi cards to different res- 
idential ISPs, probes the latency via each ISP, and assigns 
flows to cards to minimize latency. Horde [23] uses mul- 
tiple cellular connections via different providers. In con- 
trast to this work which stripes traffic across independent 
connections, FatVAPuses the same card to associate and 
exchange data with multiple APs. Further, FatVAP uses 
virtual connections to these APs that are very much de- 
pendent and so are the throughput estimates that FatVAP 
uses to choose APs. 

The closest to our work is the MultiNet project [13], 
which was later named VirtualWiFi [6]. MultiNet ab- 
stracts a single WLAN card to appear as multiple vir- 
tual WLAN cards to the user. The user can then config- 
ure each virtual card to connect to a different wireless 


network. MultiNet applies this idea to extend the reach 
of APs to far-away clients and to debug poor connectiv- 
ity. We build on this vision of MultiNet but differ in de- 
sign and applicability. First, MultiNet provides switching 
capabilities but says nothing about which APs a client 
should toggle and how long it should remain connected 
to an AP to maximize its throughput. In contrast, FatVAP 
schedules AP switching to maximize throughput and bal- 
ance load. Second, FatVAP can switch APs at a fine time 
scale and without dropping packets; this makes it the 
only system that maintains concurrent TCP connections 
on multiple APs. 


(b) AP Selection: Current drivers select an AP based on 
signal strength. Prior research has proposed picking an 
AP based on load [20], potential bandwidth [28], and a 
combination of metrics [21]. FatVAP fundamentally dif- 
fers from these techniques in that it does not pick a single 
AP, but rather multiplexes the various APs in a manner 
that maximizes client throughput. 


6 DISCUSSION 


Here, we discuss some related issues and future work. 

(a) Multiple WiFi Cards: While FatVAP benefits from 
having multiple WiFi cards on the client’s machine, it 
does not rely on their existence. We made this design de- 
cision for various reasons. First most wireless equipments 
naturally come with one card and some small handheld 
devices cannot support multiple cards. Second, without 
FatVAP the number of cards equals the number of APs 
that one can connect with, which limits such a solution 
to a couple of APs. Third, cards that are placed very 
close to each other may interfere; WiFi channels over- 
lap in their frequency masks [16] and could leak power to 
each other’s bands particularly if the antennas are placed 
very close. Forth, even with multiple cards, the client still 
needs to pick which APs to connect to and route traf- 
fic over these APs as to balance the load. FatVAP does 
not constrain the client to having multiple cards. If the 
client however happens to have multiple cards, FatVAP 
would allow the user to exploit this capability to expand 
the number of APs that it switches between and hence 
improve the overall throughput. 

(b) Channel Bonding and Wider Bands: Advances 
like channel bonding (802.1 1n) and wider bands (40MHz 
wide channels) increase wireless link capacity to hun- 
dreds of Mb/s. Such schemes widen the gap between the 
capacity of the wireless link and the AP’s backhaul link, 
making FatVAP more useful. In such settings, FatVAP 
lets one wireless card collect bandwidth from tens of APs. 

(c) WEP and Splash Screens: We are in the process of 
adding WEP and splash-screen login support to our Fat- 
VAP prototype. Supporting WEP keys is relatively easy, 
the user needs to provide a WEP key for every secure AP 
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that he wants to access. FatVAP reads a pool of known 
<WEP key, ESSID> tuples and uses the right key to 
talk to each protected AP. Supporting splash screen lo- 
gins used by some commercial hot-spots, is a bit more 
complex. One would need to pin all traffic to an AP for 
the duration of authentication, after which FatVAP can 
distribute traffic as usual. 


7 CONCLUSION 


Prior work has documented the abundance of 802.11 
access points and the fact that APs occur in bunches— 
if you see one, it is likely that many others are close by. 
This paper takes the next step by aggregating bandwidth 
across the many available APs, that may be spread across 
different channels. To the best of our knowledge, FatVAP 
is the first driver to choose how to long to connect to each 
AP, maintain concurrent TCP flows through multiple APs 
and provide increased throughput to unmodified applica- 
tions. FatVAP requires no changes to the 802.11 MAC or 
to access points. Fundamentally, FatVAP relaxes the con- 
straint that a user with one card can only connect with 
one access point to achieve both better performance for 
users and a better distribution of load across APs. 
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oe, (10+ ~) 
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(14) 


Eq. 14 means that the buffer gets data at rate e; during two phases: when 
the client is away from the AP and when data in the buffer is being 
delivered to the client. The first phase lasts for (1 — f;)D and the second 
lasts for = The total data received by the client in D seconds is, 


DataReceived = x + e(f;D — xy 
an 


t 


(15) 


This means simply that the client receives x units from the buffer in time 


= and once the buffer is depleted, receives data at the end-to-end rate 


i 
e; for the remaining f;D — = Since the client listens at the AP for 
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Abstract 


The broadcast nature of wireless networks is the source 
of both their utility and much of their complexity. To turn 
what would otherwise be unwanted interference into an 
advantage, this paper examines an entirely backwards- 
compatible extension to the 802.11 link-layer protocol for 
making use of overheard packets, called RTS-id. RTS-id 
operates by augmenting the standard 802.11 RTS/CTS 
process with a packet ID check, so that if the receiver 
of an RTS message has already received the packet in 
question, it can inform the sender and bypass the data 
transmission entirely. 

We present the design, implementation, and evaluation 
of RTS-id on a real hardware platform that provides a 
DSP-programmable 802.11 radio. While limited in scale 
due to restricted availability of the CalRadio platform, our 
testbed experiments demonstrate that RTS-id can reduce 
air time usage by 25.2% in simple 802.11b infrastruc- 
ture deployments on real hardware, even when taking 
into account all of the protocol overhead. Additionally, 
we present trace-based simulations demonstrating the po- 
tential savings on the MIT Roofnet mesh network. In 
particular, RTS-id provides a 12% decrease in the number 
of expected data transmissions for a median path, and over 
25% reduction for more than 10% of Roofnet paths. 


1 Introduction 


Multi-hop wireless networks are becoming a popular 
mechanism for providing Internet access, both in urban 
areas [5] and in rural and developing settings [17]. By 
reducing the need for a fixed wired infrastructure, they of- 
fer the hope of providing cheaper connectivity and faster 
deployment. These networks, however, face a number 
of challenges not shared by their wired counterparts: in- 
terference, multi-path losses, and rapidly changing, un- 
predictable connectivity patterns. Wireless networks are 
by nature broadcast: a transmission from one node may 
interfere with or be received by multiple other nodes. The 
broadcast nature of these networks and the requirement 


that nodes forward traffic on behalf of one another is one 
of the primary scaling limitations of multi-hop wireless 
networks [16]. 


The question we ask in this paper is: how can we turn 
the broadcast nature of wireless to our advantage, instead 
of leaving it purely an interference-causing liability. Past 
approaches to doing so include caching opportunistically 
overheard objects (e.g., in satellite-based distribution sys- 
tems [2]); by modifying ad hoc routing protocols to en- 
able them to acknowledge packets received later in the 
forwarding chain [6]; by using network coding on bi- 
directional traffic streams [14]; and, most recently, by 
using network coding to achieve similar benefits without 
explicit coordination [9]. We examine instead a simple 
per-hop link-layer modification, that we call RTS-id, that 
takes advantage of overheard packets in a protocol and 
topology-independent manner that requires only the co- 
operation of adjacent nodes in a path. 


While previous systems like ExOR and MORE have 
demonstrated dramatic performance improvements, rang- 
ing up to throughput factors of 2—10 [6, 9], it is important 
to note that these improvements do not apply to interactive 
and highly asymmetric TCP connections common in ac- 
cess networks. Even the most recent opportunistic routing 
techniques in MORE require batching packets together 
for transmission, which interacts poorly with TCP’s con- 
gestion control. Furthermore, to realize these gains, the 
entire network must be upgraded to support the enhanced 
routing and forwarding architecture. In contrast, RTS-id 
is backwards compatible with existing 802.11 hardware: 
individual nodes can be upgraded by replacing the 802.11 
driver and/or firmware, yet they will continue to inter- 
operate with legacy nodes. We verify that the RTS-id ex- 
tensions are ignored by hardware that does not support it 
with no ill effects. Furthermore, while substantially more 
modest than the bulk transfer improvements demonstrated 
by other systems, the gains we report are independent of 
transport-layer protocol: they are equally applicable to 
UDP and TCP. Finally, we demonstrate that significant 
gains can be had in typical infrastructure deployments as 
well. 
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The key property that we build upon is that wireless 
delivery is probabilistic. Two nearby nodes may hear 
90% of each others’ transmissions, and two nodes farther 
away may hear only 20%. This highly variable, unreliable 
packet reception is the critical challenge to the design of 
practical ad hoc routing protocols; to minimize metrics 
such as the expected transmission count [11] or expected 
transmission time [4] protocols will often select paths in 
which there is a non-zero chance that packets could be 
overheard farther along the forwarding chain. 

Like previous schemes [14], we argue that all nodes 
should optimistically cache recently received packets re- 
gardless of their destination. Rather than require addi- 
tional coordination, however, we propose to extend the 
normal 802.11 RTS/CTS exchange to include a packet ID. 
If a receiver already has a packet cached, it can respond to 
an RTS directly with an ACK. Our RTS-id mechanism has 
the potential to elegantly optimize at least three distinct 
common occurrences in wireless 802.11 networks: 


* “Node-to-node via access point”. When two nodes 
on the same wireless LAN communicate, they must 
do so through the AP(s) to which they are associated, 
even if they can directly hear each others commu- 
nication. RTS-id allows the AP to avoid relaying 
packets to the receiver if the receiver heard the initial 
transmission. 


“Hop-over” transmission. More generally, when 
sending packets through a series of nodes A — B > 
C, the probability of C hearing A’s initial broadcast 
is often non-zero. When B then attempts to relay the 
packet to C, RTS-id allows it to immediately respond 
“T already have this packet.” 


Packet retransmissions. If a link-layer ACK is lost, 
RTS-id prevents spurious retransmissions by short- 
circuiting the retransmission. 


The key contributions of the current work are the de- 
sign of RTS-id and a backwards-compatible implementa- 
tion on a real 802.11 hardware platform, CalRadio. We 
show that RTS-id can decrease air time usage by 25.2% 
when two nodes communicate to each other through an 
access point in our testbed. Moreover, we demonstrate 
via simulation the potential performance improvement 
in a large-scale multi-hop deployment. Using publicly 
available data from the MIT Roofnet community network, 
we show that RTS-id can decrease by 12% the expected 
number of data packet transmissions for the median route 
when compared to Roofnet’s existing routing protocol, 
and by over 40% for the most-improved routes. Even 
if a network does not normally use RTS/CTS, RTS-id 
decreases by up to 15% the air time for fully optimized 
Roofnet routes after accounting for the additional over- 
head (and without considering any potential benefits from 


avoided hidden terminal collisions). Perhaps most im- 
portantly, we show that RTS-id can significantly enhance 
the performance of much simpler routing algorithms—so 
much so that they out-perform Roofnet’s complex routing 
algorithm that requires maintaining accurate, up-to-date 
loss information about all node pairs. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. We 
begin in Section 2 with an overview of previous schemes 
that leverage overhearing. Section 3 presents the design 
of RTS-id, and we describe our prototype CalRadio im- 
plementation in Section 4. We systematically evaluate 
the potential performance improvement in both infras- 
tructure networks (Section 5) and the MIT Roofnet mesh 
network (Section 6) before discussing security concerns 
(Section 7) and future work in Section 8. 


2 Related work 


The work philosophically most related to ours is ExOR [6, 
7| and the more recent MORE [9]. Both protocols es- 
sentially define new, bulk-transfer transport protocols to 
increase efficiency. ExOR aggressively batches packet 
transmissions together to take advantage of overheard 
transmissions. It substantially increases packet through- 
put, but to do so it requires a redesigned ad hoc routing 
protocol, and its large batch sizes render ExOR function- 
ally incompatible with traditional transport protocols like 
TCP and latency-sensitive applications. (The aggressive 
batching can increase latency by up to 3.5 seconds [6]; 
its authors acknowledge that “ExOR’s batches are likely 
to interact poorly with TCP’s window mechanism” [7].) 
MORP’s operation is similar, but it uses random network 
coding to avoid the need for ExOR’s scheduler. Mostly by 
increasing opportunities for spatial reuse, MORE achieves 
unicast throughput 22-45% higher than ExOR’s. 

In contrast, RTS-id targets the operation of legacy rout- 
ing and transport protocols, sacrificing some of their im- 
pressive performance gains as the price of broader appli- 
cability. RTS-id can reduce the number of transmissions 
required by any existing transport protocol; no changes to 
applications or operating systems are required. 

An alternative technique proposed to harness broad- 
cast is network coding, e.g., COPE [14]. Network coding 
does not target opportunistic overhearing; rather, it takes 
advantage of the fact that a sender in the middle of a three- 
node chain can be heard by both of the nearby nodes 
during a single transmission, allowing bidirectional traf- 
fic to be sent using three transmissions instead of four. 
Because COPE exploits a different property of broadcast, 
we believe that its benefits are orthogonal to—and quite 
possibly compatible with—those from RTS-id. We defer 
an analysis of this complex interaction for future work. 
We note, however, that many coding-based approaches 
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System Coding | Batch size (packets) | Per-packet overhead | Median improvement 
ExOR [6] none 32 44-114 bytes 60% 

MORE [9] | intra-flow 32 <70 bytes 95% 

COPE [14] | inter-flow variable variable 25-70% 
RTS-id none 1 4 bytes (in RTS) 15-25%* 














Table 1: A comparison of mechanisms that leverage the broadcast nature of the wireless channel. Improvement values for 
ExOR and MORE are taken from the three-node topologies extracted from [9, Figure 6]. COPE numbers reflect TCP and 
UDP, but require bi-directional communication in this simplistic topology. More modest performance gains are possible for 
uni-directional flows in more complex topologies. *Due to hardware issues, we report savings in terms of air time usage as 
opposed to throughput; we improve UDP throughput by 26.1% compared to a network with RTS/CTS enabled. 


also provide relatively modest gains for the legacy traf- 
fic that RTS-id targets, performing optimally only with 
symmetric UDP traffic. Depending on the degree of asym- 
metry, the performance improvement may be as low as 
5-—15%—for UDP. The best case TCP improvement for 
COPE was 38%, but this is only for networks that do not 
require RTS/CTS (i.e., do not have any hidden terminals). 

Table | attempts to summarize the various features of 
each of these systems. Recognizing that comparing per- 
formance claims across implementations and testbeds is 
problematic, we attempt to give a flavor of the order of 
magnitude of performance gains offered by each system. 
We use Roofnet’s routing protocol, Srcr, as a baseline, 
and include the median performance gain over Srcr re- 
ported by each system’s authors in a three-hop topology. 
While only MORE and COPE incur coding overhead, the 
per-packet overhead can be substantial in many cases, ren- 
dering the techniques inappropriate for small flows. We 
were unable to determine the COPE packet header size 
from [14], but it appears to be of similar order to ExXOR 
and MORE. 

A key distinction of RTS-id is its independence from 
the routing protocol. In particular, we show it can improve 
the performance of any routing protocol—not just Srcr. 
Considerable previous work has examined techniques 
for selecting routes to leverage opportunistic forwarding 
opportunities in multi-hop networks [10, 15]. Some prior 
protocols may be easier to implement than Srcr in certain 
networks; others may be so computationally expensive 
that it could be more efficient to use simple routes and 
allow RTS-id to optimize them on-the-fly. 

In some ways, RTS-id’s packet cache is reminiscent 
of the duplicate-suppression cache used in the original 
DARPA packet radio network [13]. That mechanism 
lacked RTS-id’s query mechanism, however, only en- 
abling receivers to avoid re-sending packets if they were 
incorrectly retransmitted or looped. 

More generally, Santos and Wetherall proposed a com- 
pression mechanism for suppressing long-range packet du- 
plication on wired links [18], later extended to sub-packet 
duplication by Spring and Wetherall [20]. Unfortunately, 
these mechanisms do not directly translate to opportunis- 


tic wireless: they rely on a near-perfect synchronization 
of the sender and receivers’ “dictionaries,” exactly the 
knowledge that does not exist in our target environment. 
However, these techniques suggest promising ways (e.g., 
combining header compression with RTS-id) for RTS-id 
to exploit cross-flow and longer-term overhearing. We 
plan to examine such extensions in future work. 


3 RTS-id 


Our proposed technique, RTS-id, adds a small exchange 
before packet transmission to ask the receiver if it al- 
ready has the packet in question. Receivers maintain a 
small cache of recently observed packets that they check 
during this exchange. To reduce overhead and ensure 
backwards-compatibility, RTS-id piggy-backs this query 
on the existing 802.11 request-to-send (RTS) frames. 

RTS/CTS is normally used to reserve the medium for 
a packet transmission to prevent hidden terminal prob- 
lems [3]. It operates by having senders broadcast a “re- 
quest to send” (to a particular receiver) specifying the 
expected duration of the frame exchange. In accordance 
with the 802.11 standard, if the receiver determines the 
channel to be idle, it will reply with a “clear to send” 
(CTS) frame containing the expected remaining duration 
of the frame exchange, permitting the sender to begin 
transmission and informing nearby nodes to remain silent. 
RTS-id adds a second possibility: the receiver can directly 
“ACK” the packet with a special CTS-ACK frame. 

This section first examines the roles of senders and 
receivers in RTS-id, then discusses the design alternatives 
to identify packets. Finally, because RTS-id increases the 
size of RTS frames (or necessitates their use in a system 
that does not use them), we discuss how senders and 
receivers can dynamically enable RTS-id based upon an 
on-line determination of whether it would benefit them. 


3.1 Sender and receiver operation 


RTS-id senders operate as shown in Figure 1: they first 
decide whether to use RTS-id for a packet. If so, they 
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Send data packet i 














Done 





Figure 1: RTS-id operation. For clarity, this figure assumes 
that the sender does not fall back to normal RTS/CTS use. 


transmit an RTS-id frame to the receiver, and expect to 
receive either a CTS-ACK (the receiver has the packet 
already) or a normal CTS (the receiver does not have the 
packet; the sender must transmit). An RTS-id frame is 
simply a standard RTS frame extended to include a packet 
ID. With RTS-id, however, rather than setting the duration 
field to the standard value, it sets it only to the time in 
microseconds required to transmit the CTS frame and 
one SIFS (short inter-frame space) interval. This way, 
nodes overhearing the RTS will only consider the channel 
reserved for the RTS-id/CTS exchange at this point. 

Upon reception of an RTS-id frame, the receiver checks 
its local packet cache for a packet whose ID matches that 
in the RTS frame. If present, the receiver sends a CTS- 
ACK and processes the frame as if it had been received 
normally. A CTS-ACK is simply a normal CTS frame 
with the remaining duration field set to zero. This both 
signals to the sender that the packet was already received, 
and resets the network allocation vector (NAV) for other 
stations in the contention domain. If the packet was not 
found, the receiver sets the CTS duration field to be the 
same value that would have been used in response to a 
normal RTS frame, reserving the channel for the time 
expected to transmit the pending frame, plus one ACK 
frame and two SIFS intervals. 

When a node receives a normal data frame, it oper- 
ates according to the flowchart in Figure 2. It inserts 
into a small FIFO cache all received packets larger than 
cache_thresh bytes, regardless of the packet’s source 
or destination. The cache_thresh avoids wasting 
cache entries on small packets such as TCP ACKs. If 
the packet was previously cached, the receiver informs 
the sender that the transmission could have been avoided, 
which enables the adaptive enabling scheme below. 


Received Data Packet 


Add To Cache 
if larger than cache_thresh bytes 








































No 
Destined For Me? ——+| Done 
Yes 
No 
Previously Cached? ——+ | Send 
Normal 
Yes ACK 














Send ACK with "cache-hit" 











Figure 2: Received packet processing. 


3.2. Choice of hash and collisions 


RTS-id uses a 32-bit hash of the IP packet contents—not 
the link-layer frame—as the packet ID. Such a small hash 
is acceptable if it provides three properties: 


Low drop and duplication rate: A hash collision re- 
sults in both a drop (of the transmitted packet) and a 
duplication (of the cached packet it collides with). A 32- 
bit hash with a 64-packet cache will drop about | in 67 
million packets due to hash collisions. This rate is much 
lower than typical end-to-end loss on wireless networks. 


Independent collisions for transport-layer retrans- 
missions: If the drop probability is non-negligible, then a 
collision that prevented a particular frame exchange must 
not cause the end-to-end retransmission of that packet to 
also be dropped with high probability. This property is 
provided as long as 1) the hash of the retransmitted packet 
is different from that of the original; or 2) the contents of 
the cache differ during the retransmission. Fortunately, 
both conditions are likely to hold, as several fields in the 
packet typically change when a packet is retransmitted at 
the transport or application layers, such as the IP ID, TCP 
timestamps, DNS query IDs, etc. 


Resistant to attacks: The hash should ensure that a 
non-local attacker cannot guess the ID of a packet and 
that no attacker can easily craft a packet that will collide 
with a target packet. We assume that an attacker who 
transmits on the order of 2” packets over the course of 
a few seconds has at his command a more effective way 
of denying service than causing packet collisions. We 
discuss the security implications of RTS-id, with and 
without strong hash functions, in Section 7. 
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3.3. Adaptively enabling RTS-id 


RTS-id adds 32 bits of overhead to the small RTS packets. 
On links in which RTS-id does not provide benefit, this 
cost may loom large, because 802.11 transmits RTS/CTS 
packets at the lowest possible rate, | Mbps, while the data 
may be sent at higher rates. Moreover, for networks that 
would not otherwise use RTS/CTS, the insertion of an 
entirely new frame exchange comes at considerable cost. 
Each sender therefore dynamically determines whether or 
not to use RTS-id when communicating with a particular 
receiver, based on its past history of cache hits and the 
size of the packet it is about to transmit. 

First, RTS-id processing only considers packets larger 
than cache_thresh = 500 bytes. Smaller packets 
are transmitted directly (they may, however use normal 
RTS/CTS depending on the station configuration). For 
large packets, every participating receiver maintains an 
RTS-id cache, regardless of whether senders choose to 
use it. On receiving a packet, the receiver checks its cache 
to see if the packet had already been heard. If it had, the 
receiver sets a bit in the ACK packet it sends in response 
to the packet arrival. Otherwise, it leaves this bit unset. 
The sender thus is able to determine which packets would 
have resulted in a cache hit had it used RTS-id.! 

On each packet, the sender calculates the (possibly 
negative) time saved, 7,, by using RTS-id. In the calcula- 
tion that follows, T)rscrs is the time required for a normal 
RTS-CTS exchange, or zero if RTS-CTS is not enabled. 





B; = The bytes saved 
_ 0 if no cache hit 
7 Packet size if cache hit 
Bs 
Ts = aes — (Tytsid = Trscts) : 


The sender maintains for each (link-level) receiver an 
exponential weighted moving average with parameter 
w = 1/200 of the time saved for each packet: 


savings = (1—w)-savings+w-T,. 


If the estimated time savings for a particular receiver is 
large enough, the sender will enable RTS-id. It is not 
necessary to explicitly enable RTS-id on the receiver: 
it can promiscuously cache packets whenever sufficient 
memory and power are available, and may always respond 
to an RTS-id packet with a normal CTS frame. 


4 Implementation 


We have implemented RTS-id in a backwards-compatible 
fashion. RTS-id stations inter-operate seamlessly with 
!To avoid the need to redefine the ACK packet in practice, we 


overload the “retry” bit. In our experience, current 802.11 devices do 
not set the retry bit on ACK frames. 
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Figure 3: RTS and RTS-id packet formats. 


non-RTS-id stations, enabling enhanced performance be- 
tween adjacent RTS-id capable stations. Our implemen- 
tation uses the CalRadio 1.0 platform designed and man- 
ufactured by CalIT2 [8]. The CalRadio is a low-cost 
software radio platform consisting of an ARM processor, 
an on-board Texas Instruments DSP, and a Prism 802.1 1b 
baseband processor. The salient feature of the CalRadio 
for our purposes is that the MAC protocol is implemented 
almost entirely in C, which allows us to change the format 
and contents of the RTS and CTS packets. The ARM has 
access to 4 MB of flash ROM, 2 MB of static RAM and 
16 MB of SDRAM, while the DSP operates with 512 KB 
of RAM. The 802.11 MAC protocol is implemented on 
the DSP, while the operating system (wCLinux 2.4.19) 
and user-level programs run on the ARM. 


4.1 Packet details 


The RTS-id packet is a simple extension to the standard 
802.11 RTS packet as shown in Figure 3. Note that the 
new ID field is sent after the normal RTS frame fields, 
including the frame check sequence (FCS). Furthermore, 
when transmitting the RTS-id frame, the length field of 
the PLCP header is set to the length of the standard 
RTS frame, not including the new ID field. Hence, spec- 
compliant 802.11 stations that do not support RTS-id will 
not even decode the hash field, and the frame will look 
like a normal, well-formed RTS frame.” RTS-id capable 
stations, however, expecting an RTS-id frame, will know 
to decode the additional field. 

It is important to note that the use of RTS-id does not 
interfere with the normal ability of RTS/CTS to prevent 
hidden terminals. The duration specified by the sender’s 
RTS-id frame will reserve the channel until the end of 
the RTS-id/CTS exchange. If the data frame is eventually 
sent, its duration field will update the NAV for all stations 
in range of the sender. Nodes that hear only the CTS 
frame will obey its duration field. Because, however, we 
insert a different value into the RTS-id duration field, the 
receiver no longer knows how long the pending packet 
will take to transmit, and is unable to accurately fill out 
the duration field in the corresponding CTS frame. 

To resolve this problem, stations sending a CTS can 
estimate the appropriate duration based upon a packet size 


The Atheros chip sets we have tested properly decode the RTS-id 
frame as an RTS. Due to time constraints, we have not yet conducted an 
exhaustive test of other 802.11 devices. In the worst case, non-compliant 
stations will simply discard the seemingly mal-formed RTS-id frame 
with no ill effects. 
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of cache_thresh (smaller packets would not have in- 
stigated an RTS-id exchange) and the previous transmis- 
sion speed used by the sender. (Over-estimating the size 
prevents hidden terminal problems, but potentially waste 
air time. Under-estimating creates a small window where 
a collision may occur that normal RTS/CTS would have 
prevented.) If greater accuracy is needed, the low-order 
bits of the RTS-id duration field can be used to encode 
the approximate size of the pending data packet. Our pro- 
totype, however, does not yet implement this extension. 

While the ID field is not covered by the FCS (in order 
to preserve backwards compatibility), a corrupt ID field 
has little effect. All nodes in our implementation recom- 
pute the ID of received packets before insertion into the 
cache or local delivery, so there is no danger of cache 
or data corruption. Hence, there are only two issues of 
concern: First, an ID that should hit in an overhearer’s 
cache is corrupted so that it misses. In this case, an avoid- 
able transmission occurs, resulting in a slight performance 
decrease. The second, somewhat more expensive case 
occurs when an ID is corrupted so that it collides with 
that of a previously overheard case. This situation is no 
different than a normal hash collision, and occurs (assum- 
ing a binary symmetric channel) with equal probability. 
Such a collision results in a drop (of the corrupted packet) 
and retransmission (of the packet the ID collided with), 
impairing performance but not correctness. 


4.2 Packet caching and RTS-id 


According to the 802.11 specification, a station must re- 
spond within 10 microseconds to an RTS request. To inter- 
operate with legacy stations, RTS-id nodes should con- 
form to this response time requirement for both CTS and 
CTS-ACK packets. We therefore implement the packet 
cache on the DSP. Due to the tight cycle budget, our im- 
plementation uses the CRC32 checksum of invariant [19] 
packet contents (including the transport layer header and 
a portion of the payload) as its ID. This choice is obvi- 
ously deficient with respect to attack resilience; a future 
implementation will use the low-order 32 bits of a strong 
cryptographic hash. 


4.3 Test-bed deployment 


Our current test-bed consists of three CalRadio devices. 
While CalIT2 distributes CalRadio with basic 802.11b 
PHY code, the publicly available MAC code is far from 
complete. We have extended the provided code base to 
support the core of the 802.11b MAC protocol, including 
data, ACK, RTS/CTS, and RTS-id/CTS-ACK frames as 
well as link-layer retransmission and collision avoidance. 
Due to a hardware defect with the CalRadio platform, 
however, we are not able to faithfully implement carrier 


sense. Our implementation is sufficient to exchange pack- 
ets both between CalRadios and with other, Atheros-based 
802.11b devices in our lab, but suffers from an unusually 
high loss rate due to lack of carrier sense. We have at- 
tempted to ameliorate this issue by introducing a fixed, 
per-station delay after the completion of a previous trans- 
mission to avoid frequent collisions. While this slotting 
mechanism does not interfere with the operation of RTS- 
id, it has the unfortunate effect of decreasing the effective 
channel utilization. When RTS(-id)/CTS is enabled, how- 
ever, this limitation impacts only the RTS/CTS exchange, 
as the successful completion of such an exchange will 
reserve the channel for data transmission. 


5 Infrastructure networks 


We use our testbed to show RTS-id’s ability to optimize 
“node-to-node” transmissions between nodes communi- 
cating through the same access point, finding that RTS- 
id reduces the number of data frame transmissions by 
50.7% and improves bulk UDP throughput by 26.1% in 
our testbed configuration. These results translate into a 
25-46% reduction (depending on data rate) in air time 
usage compared to a network that does not use RTS/CTS. 


5.1 Node-to-node transmission 


When two nodes on the same infrastructure-based wire- 
less network communicate with each other, they must 
relay their packets through an AP with which they are 
associated, even if they are within transmission range 
of each other. RTS-id provides a natural mechanism to 
optimize this communication by allowing the AP to short- 
circuit its retransmission of the packet. 

We are not aware of empirical data quantifying the over- 
hearing prevalence in typical access point deployments. 
Hence, we attempt to emulate realistic situations such 
as meetings or office collaborations by setting up three 
nodes in a controlled topology. We physically connect 
three nodes together through a series of splitters and vari- 
able attenuators so that the path loss between A and B is 
L dB, B and C is 20 dB, and the loss between A and C 
is (50+ ZL) dB. We have found that our CalRadios can 
tolerate path loss of approximately 100 dB in our noise- 
free configuration, so we can control the prevalence of 
overhearing by adjusting the value of L. 

Node A is configured to use node B as its first-hop 
router. Node B plays the role of an access point by for- 
warding A’s packets on to node C. We use the ttcp 
application to send 1100-byte UDP packets and report our 
results both in terms of individual frame exchanges and 
path throughput. To reduce the impact of external nodes, 
we set the CalRadios to channel nine, a relatively quiet 
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Node | Tx success | CTS-ACK | CTS ACK 
A 99.3% 0% 56.6% 99.9% 
B 98.6% 0% 45.0% 99.9% 





110-dB path loss : 2.05 data frames per packet, 29.13 KBps 





A 99.7% 0.1% 96.6% 99.8% 
B 99.9% 97.6% 1.1% 100% 

















100-dB path loss: 1.01 data frames per packet, 36.74 KBps 


Table 2: Experimental results from the CalRadio test-bed. 


channel in our building. All three nodes support RTS- 
id. Node A first sends the packet to node B. The Linux 
networking stack on node B then forwards the packet to 
node C. Meanwhile, node C is promiscuously listening 
to all packets; since all three nodes are in close physical 
proximity, C frequently overhears A’s transmissions to 
B. In such cases, it caches the packet and records the 
packet ID. When B subsequently sends an RTS-id frame 
to C requesting to transmit a packet with an ID that C just 
overheard, C delivers the cached copy to the Linux kernel 
and responds with a CTS-ACK preventing the transmis- 
sion of the data frame. If C did not overhear the original 
transmission, it sends a CTS, and B transmits the data 
frame to C, which acknowledges its receipt and delivers 
the packet to the application. 


5.2 Transmission reduction 


To demonstrate the effectiveness of RTS-id, we conduct 
two separate experiments with drastically different over- 
hearing rates. In the first, we set the variable attenuator to 
L=60 dB, resulting in a path loss from A to C of 110 dB, 
effectively preventing overhearing. In the second, we ad- 
just the attenuator to 50 dB, giving an effective path loss 
of 100 dB which results in significant overhearing. Both 
experiments attempt to transmit a train of UDP packets 
from A to C at | Mbps with RTS-id enabled. We set the 
link-layer retransmission count to ten, meaning a sender 
will attempt the RTS-id/CTS/data/ACK frame exchange 
at most ten times for each packet. 

Table 2 presents the results of these experiments. For 
each node, we show the fraction of attempted packet trans- 
missions successfully completed by that node, as well as 
the fraction of RTS attempts that were met with either 
a CTS-ACK (and therefore avoided) or a regular CTS 
(and therefore transmitted). Finally, we show the per- 
centage of transmitted data frames that were successfully 
acknowledged by the receiver. 

Due to lack of carrier sense, RTS/CTS exchanges fail 
relatively frequently in our experiment, especially with- 
out overhearing. Recall that the frame exchange will be 
attempted up to ten times for each packet, so the overall 
transmission success rate is still quite high. In contrast, 
almost no data frames are dropped. The stark difference 


in RTS/CTS success rates between the two experiments 
is due to the fact that node B rarely needs to transmit 
data frames in the overhearing case, so there is far less 
contention for the channel. 

As expected, node C overhears a large fraction of the 
transmissions from A to B when L = 50 dB; hence, it is 
able to prevent all but 1.1% of the packets from being 
forwarded by B. Comparing the overhearing case with 
the non-overhearing case, RTS-id provides dramatic sav- 
ings, reducing the number of data frames transmitted per 
successfully delivered packet from just over 2.05 (recall 
that 2.0 is the best case without overhearing if there is 
no data frame loss) to 1.01, a 50.7% reduction in trans- 
mission rate, which resulted in a 26.1% improvement in 
end-to-end bandwidth in our testbed configuration. 


5.3. RTS/CTS overhead 


Most infrastructure deployments do not enable RTS/CTS 
by default; as a result, using our adaptive algorithm an AP 
will only enable RTS-id if the expected savings outweigh 
the additional overhead (Section 3.3). Due to the lack of 
carrier sense, we are unable to effectively measure the 
performance improvement in this scenario. Using statis- 
tics collected from the experiments depicted in Table 2, 
however, we can calculate the air time usage for a non- 
RTS-id network from the non-overhearing case by simply 
summing the amount of air time used by the data transmis- 
sions (DIFS + data + SIFS + ACK), as RTS/CTS frames 
would not be used in this case. Conversely, we can calcu- 
late the total air time usage for an adaptive RTS-id deploy- 
ment by summing the air time used by the data transmis- 
sions from A to B in the overhearing case and combining 
that with the data transmissions and RTS-id/CTS frames 
from B to C (DIFS + RTS-id + SIFS + CTS-ACK) or 
(DIFS + RTS-id + SIFS + CTS + SIFS + data + SIFS + 
ACK). Considering the 1100-byte packets transmitted at 
1 Mbps in the previous experiment, an RTS-id enabled 
network would use 46.1% less air time than one not us- 
ing RTS/CTS at all. The savings reduce to 25.2% if one 
considers MTU-sized packets at 11 Mbps. 


6 Mesh networks 


Due to the limited availability of CalRadios, we use trace- 
based simulation to evaluate the effectiveness of RTS-id 
in a multi-hop mesh network. Its benefits in this scenario 
range from a 20% savings for the median route at 1 Mbps 
to a 12% savings for the median route at 11 Mbps. In gen- 
eral, we find that RTS-id benefits even highly optimized 
routing mechanisms, but that its benefit is somewhat in- 
versely proportional to how optimal the route choice and— 
more significantly—rate and power selection is. This 
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Figure 4: Overhearing in Roofnet. We plot the probability that any transmission along an ETT path is overheard by a node 
further along the path. We plot two mutually exclusive cases: when intended destination does and does not also receive the 


packet. Both y axes start at 60%. 


follows intuitively: a large amount of overhearing along 
a transmission path is a possible signal that the sender 
is transmitting “too well” to reach the receiver, and so 
could perhaps spend that extra signal/noise ratio by using 
a faster transmission rate or lower power. 

Our mesh evaluation first considers how often a node 
can overhear transmissions in realistic environments at 
fixed rates, and how that impacts the number of trans- 
missions required to forward a packet using the popular 
ETT routing metric [1]. We then evaluate the effect of 
rate adaptation and alternate traffic patterns. Next, we 
examine how RTS-id provides greater benefit to less so- 
phisticated route selection metrics, and then evaluate the 
savings provided by RTS-id in an environment that does 
not use RTS/CTS by default. 

Dataset: Our analysis uses the Roofnet mesh network 
dataset [1]. The dataset contains the fraction of MTU- 
sized packets transmitted at each node that are received 
at every other node. In other words, the dataset speci- 
fies Pr,[A — B] VA,BEG,r€ {1,2,5.5, 11} Mbps. The 
dataset was collected on the 38-node MIT Roofnet net- 
work as follows: 


Each node in turn sends 1500-byte 802.11 
broadcast packets as fast as it can, while the 
rest of the nodes passively listen. Each sender 
sends for 90 seconds at each of the 802.11b 
bit-rates. The experiment uses 802.11 broad- 
cast packets because they involve no link-level 
acknowledgments or retransmissions. [1] 


The reception rates were measured with only one 
Roofnet node was transmitting at a time—though there 
likely were other 802.11 sources during the experiment. 
It is possible that simultaneous Roofnet transmissions 


would decrease the rate of overhearing as the load on 
the network increases, but it unclear how significant this 
effect would be. Unfortunately, there are no published 
Roofnet datasets under such conditions. 

Route computation: Unless specified otherwise, we 
compute routes using a modified ETT metric [4], which 
roughly approximates the expected transmission time 
(including acknowledgments, retries, and back-offs) re- 
quired to successfully transmit a packet across a given 
link. ETT is derived from the expected transmission count 
(ETX) [11], which has been shown to outperform previ- 
ous routing metrics [12]. The ETX metric is defined for 
each pair of nodes at rate r, and is computed as 1/(pr-: p,), 
where p+ is the transmission success rate in the forward 
direction (i.e., Pr,[A — B]), and p, is the success rate 
in the reverse direction (Pr,|B — A]). A key distinction 
between traditional ETX and ETT is that, in ETT, p, is 
based upon the measured delivery rate of 60-byte ACK 
packets transmitted at one Mbps. Unfortunately, the 2004 
dataset does not include the 60-byte loss data necessary to 
calculate ETT; hence, we modify ETT slightly to always 
consider the delivery rate on the reverse channel at one 
Mbps, but are forced to use the rate for 1500-byte packets, 
which is likely to be lower. We then use a shortest-path 
algorithm to find the path between each pair of nodes that 
minimizes the total ETT metric. 


6.1 Overhearing prevalence 


Overhearing is common in the Roofnet topology, par- 
ticularly at lower speeds. We compute the probability 
of overhearing by all node pairs that occur together on 
some valid source-destination route in the topology. To do 
sO, we create a superset distribution of packet reception 
Pr, [A — {B,C}],Pr,[A — {B,C,D}]..., the probability 
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that a packet transmitted by A to B at rate r is received by 
all possible combinations of receivers {B,C}, {B,C,D}, 
etc. 

Figure 4 shows the CDF of the overhearing probabili- 
ties for paths between each pair of nodes in the network. 
We consider all ETT paths P € G longer than one hop, 
where P := X, — X2 — ...X,, and compute the probabil- 
ity that any transmission along the path is overheard by 
a node further along the path. That is, X;’s transmission 
to X;,1 is overheard by X;, j > i+ 1. There are two cases 
of interest: where X;,; does not and does also receive the 
transmission. Our current implementation of RTS-id does 
not immediately assist in the first case where the packet 
is overheard but not delivered to its intended next hop. 
The packet will need to be retransmitted by the sender 
until it has been received at the next-hop—although the 
subsequent transmission by the next-hop will be avoided. 
While it may be possible to extend RTS-id to prevent 
these retransmissions, doing so would require knowledge 
of the intended route, and the situation is unlikely to occur 
frequently in practice with reasonable route selection. In- 
deed, it occurs only rarely in the Roofnet dataset. Hence, 
for simplicity, we forgo the seemingly minimal poten- 
tial performance improvement and only act upon packets 
that are both overheard and successfully received by their 
intended recipient. Transmissions between a fifth of all 
node pairs are overheard more than 20% of the time at | 
Mbps. Overhearing is less common at higher speeds. At 
11 Mbps, only 5% of node pairs are overheard more than 
20% of the time. In an outdoor environment like Roofnet, 
however, nodes frequently transmit at lower link rates, so 
ample opportunity exists to exploit overhearing. 


6.2 Transmission reduction 


To evaluate whether RTS-id can exploit overhearing and 
ACK loss to avoid transmissions, we construct a statistical 
model to estimate the expected number of transmissions 
along each path. We examine each source/destination pair 
individually, and for each pair: 


1. Create a state machine in which each state corre- 
sponds to the set of nodes that have heard a given 
packet. For example, if a route has three hops: 
A—B—C —D, the initial state is A and the fi- 
nal state is ABCD. 


2. Next, calculate the probability for each state transi- 
tion under normal 802.11 and using RTS-id. Initially, 
we neglect the RTS/CTS exchange, and consider 
only data packets and link-layer ACKs. Transitions 
exist between a node and itself (self-loops due to 
failed transmissions, regardless of overhearing), ad- 
jacent nodes on the path (successful normal trans- 
missions) and, for RTS-id, a node and all subsequent 


nodes in the path (due to overhearing). For the base 
802.11 case, we consider a transmission successful 
if the packet reaches the receiver and the correspond- 
ing ACK reaches the sender; the probabilities are 
drawn from the Roofnet data set. For RTS-id, we 
ignore the ACK delivery rate because any spurious 
retransmission attempts will be bypassed by RTS-id, 
and compute state transition probabilities based upon 
the overhearing distribution. For simplicity, in each 
state we assume that the packet is only transmitted 
by the node furthest along the path. 


3. Finally, calculate the expected number of transitions 
(i.e., packet transmissions) required to reach the last 
state (where the destination has received the packet) 
from the first state. We compute the expected num- 
ber of transmissions twice, once using the RTS-id 
transitions and probabilities, and once using only the 
on-path A — AB and AB — ABC base-case 802.11 
transitions. 


Without overhearing, only two transitions leave each 
state: AB — ABC for successful delivery, and AB — AB 
for failure. With overhearing, the picture is far more inter- 
esting. Figure 5 shows four state machines corresponding 
to actual paths in the Roofnet dataset. Figure 5(a) depicts 
a path with no overhearing; that is, C never overhears 
A’s transmission, therefore the only possible transition 
is from A to AB, which occurs 92.65% of the time (the 
other 7.35% of the time the packet is lost and must be 
resent). The link from B to C is much worse, and succeeds 
less than 60% of the time. Figure 5(b) shows a simple 
overhearing scenario, where 12.85% percent of the time 
A’s transmission to B is overheard by C. 

The remaining two examples depict more complicated 
transitions that occur with longer paths. Figure 5(c) shows 
a case in which roughly 20% of the time, a packet can be 
transmitted directly from A to D, obviating the need to 
forward through B or C. The careful reader may wonder 
why ETT selected B rather than C as the first hop in 
the path, as A — C appears to have the higher success 
probability. In this case, the return path (not shown) from 
C to A is quite lossy, so ETT correctly avoids this hop 
because the ACKs will be lost. RTS-id, on the other hand, 
benefits from this overhearing because it does not need 
to ACK directly from C to A. Finally, Figure 5(d) shows 
three distinct overhearing paths from A to E: A — B — 
E,A—D-E,andA—-C-D—E. 

Figure 6(a) plots the expected number of transmissions 
for all-pairs paths of length greater than one. We omit the 
one-hop paths for clarity, although we note that the sav- 
ings is non-zero due to avoided spurious retransmissions. 
Without RTS-id, each path requires at least as many trans- 
missions as there are hops, sometimes many more due to 
failed transmissions. RTS-id is able to significantly de- 
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7.35% 


92.65% 


41.09% 


58.91% 





(a) No overhearing (b) Simple overhearing (c) Multi-hop overhearing (d) Complex overhearing 


Figure 5: Actual RTS-id scenarios from the Roofnet dataset. Self-loops represent complete packet loss events. All probabil- 
ities are based upon a 1-Mbps transmission rate. 
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Figure 7; RTS-id performance improvement versus ETT on the Roofnet dataset. The graphs plot the CDF of the fraction 
of transmissions saved per path for 1 and 11 Mbps transmission rates. 
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crease the number of transmissions required, often quite 
dramatically. To clearly illustrate the performance im- 
provement of RTS-id, Figure 7 plots both the relative 
performance improvement for various path lengths at | 
Mbps and 11 Mbps. At | Mbps, RTS-id is able to save 
over 20% of path transmissions for the median path, and 
more than 40% (i.e., turn a 5-hop path into a 3-hop path) 
for over 10% of the paths. Due to the restricted overhear- 
ing at 11 Mbps, however, RTS-id provides at least 20% 
savings for only a quarter of all paths. 


6.2.1 Rate adaptation 


As the previous results showed, RTS-id is more effective 
with lower transmission rates that can reach more nodes. 
Choosing transmission rates on a per-node basis is com- 
plex: higher rates have smaller reception distances, and 
sO may require more hops through the ad hoc network. 
Here, we model Roofnet’s “SampleRate” technique for 
rate selection [? 4]. For each link, SampleRate selects 
the bit-rate with the lowest instantaneous ETT metric. 
While Roofnet can adjust transmission rates on a per- 
packet basis, it constructs routes using long-term aver- 
ages. Hence, we compute an ETT-based path for each 
source/destination pair as before, except that each hop 
uses the bit-rate selected by SampleRate. The resulting 
routes approximate those used by the current version of 
Roofnet except that we again use the 1500-byte 1-Mbps 
loss rate for the return channel. 

Figure 8 plots both the overhearing prevalence (c.f. Fig- 
ure 4) and the relative performance improvement versus 
ETT (c.f. Figure 7) with dynamic rate adaptation. It turns 
out that most links in our dataset select the 11 Mbps trans- 
mit rate, so the overhearing is closer to that observed with 
a constant 11-Mbps transmit rate than a 1-Mbps transmit 
rate, resulting in similar savings.’ In particular, RTS-id 
provides more than 20% savings for one quarter of all 
routes, and over 35% savings for the most-improved 5%. 


6.2.2 Actual traffic patterns 


So far, we have considered all source/destination pairs, 
which is reasonable for many mesh networks. Some mesh 
networks (e.g., Roofnet), however, rarely route traffic 
between internal nodes; instead, they forward traffic to 
and from a few gateway nodes that transfer packets to 
the Internet. To confirm that our results are not biased 
by poorly-performing internal routes, and, instead, are 
representative of the paths traversed by actual traffic, we 
restrict ourselves to only those paths connecting each 
Roofnet node to each of the four Roofnet gateway nodes. 


Interestingly, its designers note that Roofnet generally transmits 
at 5.5 Mbps in practice [4], so we are likely understating the potential 
savings. 
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Figure 9: The relative performance improvement versus 
ETT for paths leading to or from a Roofnet gateway. 
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Figure 10: A variety of routing protocols with and with- 
out RTS-id, all using SampleRate to select link transmission 
rates. 


Because we do not have a traffic matrix, we consider 
paths to all four gateways from every node, although only 
one of them is likely used at any point in time. Figure 9 
shows the same data as Figure 8(b), except that it contains 
only gateway routes. The overall distribution of savings 
is roughly unchanged. 


6.3 Improving other routing protocols 


In general, RTS-id improves the performance of routing 
more if those routing protocols do not select routes op- 
timally. Our evaluation of RTS-id using ETT (currently 
the best-performing routing protocol available for mesh- 
based networks) gives ETT a large advantage, assuming 
that ETT has perfect knowledge of link loss rates and 
that those loss rates are stationary. Our ETT routes are 
computed as the optimal value over the entire 90-second 
measurement. In practice, however, networks cannot de- 
vote all of their resources to measurement. 
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(b) Relative performance improvement 


Figure 8: The impact of rate adaptation. The first graph shows the overhearing prevalence (c.f. Figure 4), and the second 


shows the relative performance improvement versus ETT. 


For example, the Roofnet network computes its metrics 
using only 10 measurement packets sent every five min- 
utes, leading to less accurate information for route con- 
struction. Furthermore, many networks currently operate 
with much simpler protocols that do not need to collect 
such fine-grained loss information. Here, we demon- 
strate that not only does RTS-id substantially improve the 
performance of these routing protocols, but that RTS-id, 
operating only on a local per-link basis, raises the per- 
formance of other routing protocols above and beyond 
ETT’s performance. 

Figure 10 shows the performance of three routing pro- 
tocols, ETT (c.f. Figure 8), ETX, and shortest path, where 
shortest path simply selects the path between source and 
destination with fewest hops, assuming the link deliv- 
ery rate is above 80%. (80% is arbitrary, and results are 
similar for other cut-offs.) Note that not all node pairs 
are connected by paths consisting entirely of links with 
greater than 80% delivery rates, so the shortest path algo- 
rithm constructs fewer routes. For each routing protocol, 
we plot the absolute number of expected transmissions 
per path with and without RTS-id. Note that any rout- 
ing protocol with RTS-id is generally superior to the best 
protocol (ETT) without it. 


6.4 RTS/CTS overhead 


As noted earlier, RTS/CTS is not commonly used in in- 
frastructure deployments (though in some, CTS-to-Self 
packets are sent for 802.11b/g compatibility). While it 
was designed for multi-hop scenarios, some mesh net- 
works also eschew its use [4], particularly those with 
infrequent contention. As in the single AP study, enabling 
RTS-id in these scenarios also requires an extra RTS/CTS 
exchange, so we again quantify the transmission time 
required for all packets in the transmission. 
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Figure 11: The normalized total path transmission time for 
RTS-id, with and without RTS/CTS. 


We measure this overhead in the Roofnet dataset by 
examining the path transmission time (the sum of all 
transmission times along the path). We plot this transmis- 
sion time normalized against two baselines: a network 
using no RTS/CTS at all, and a network that already uses 
RTS/CTS. Note that in this simulation, there is no con- 
tending traffic, and so no opportunity for RTS/CTS to 
provide any benefit. Figure 11 shows the CDF of this 
normalized transmission time when we do not adaptively 
enable or disable RTS-id and simply leave it enabled on 
all links. The two lines on the left of the graph show 
that RTS-id improves transmission times greatly when the 
network already uses RTS/CTS; the two lines on the right 
of the graph show the overhead of enabling RTS/CTS 
and show that in some cases, blindly enabling RTS-id can 
reduce performance over the base network. Some of the 
paths, however, still benefit from RTS-id, by up to 20%. 
(The left pair of lines are represent the same data as the 
ETT and shortest-path lines from Figure 10.) 
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Figure 12: The normalized air time of adaptive RTS-id vs. 
a network that does not natively use RTS/CTS. 


Adaptively enabling RTS-id as described in Section 3.3 
avoids the slowdown on links where RTS-id does not pro- 
vide benefits. To evaluate adaptation, we enable RTS-id 
only for those link-layer senders who benefit in expecta- 
tion. Figure 12 shows the fraction of the path transmission 
time for adaptive RTS-id vs. a network that does not use 
RTS/CTS at all. The higher overhead of the RTS/CTS 
exchange means that RTS-id is used on many fewer links 
than in a network that natively uses RTS/CTS. As a re- 
sult, its benefits are smaller, but it still provides a 10% 
reduction in air time for about 5% of the paths, with signif- 
icantly larger reduction for some paths. Unlike the equiv- 
alent lines in Figure 11, adaptive RTS-id never harms 
transmission time. 


7 Security implications 


The deployment of RTS-id would have a number of po- 
tential security implications. 

Confidentiality: RTS-id may permit an attacker to 
perform a rough “traceback” to the source of a packet via 
timing analysis that determines if a packet was already 
present in a node’s cache. The effects of such an attack 
seem minor, as the attacker would already have to be 
well-placed in order to conduct the inquiry. 

Integrity: RTS-id introduces no new attacks against in- 
tegrity, but the availability attacks discussed below might 
permit an attacker to prevent legitimate packets from 
reaching their destination, enhancing the effectiveness 
of existing spoofing attacks. 

Availability: If an attacker knows the hash of the 
packet it wishes to stop and can generate a packet that 
collides with this hash, then the attacker can transmit this 
packet before the real packet, causing the attack packet 
to take the place of the original packet. This attack may 
require less power than a jamming attack, and the packet 


loss would not be detected at link layer, but only end- 
to-end. A second attack, with similar effect, is that an 
attacker can spoof a CTS-ACK response to an RTS-id 
packet, making the sender believe the packet has been 
transmitted. All of these attacks require that an attacker 
be able to transmit packets with very tight timing require- 
ments, which today requires programmable hardware 
such as the CalRadio. While these attacks are somewhat 
more effective than jamming, an attacker who can mount 
them is already well-positioned to jam and snoop. 
Per-pair keys could help resist these attacks, but their 
use would require significant modification to the 802.11 
protocol: current encryption mechanisms such as WPA 
only encrypt the data payload, not the packet header. 


8 Future work 


Our immediate next step is to extend RTS-id to support 
longer-duration, cross-flow caching. In particular, we 
would like to integrate Santos and Wetherall-style packet 
caching with header compression into RTS-id. While 
existing header compression techniques can compress 
TCP/IP headers down to a few bytes, they typically rely 
on tight sender-receiver synchronization; adapting those 
techniques to the lossy wireless environment poses an 
interesting challenge. Such extensions could exploit either 
long-term caching between different flows, or could use 
small caches to enable efficient simulcast of data over a 
wireless mesh network without native multicast support. 

Our initial evaluation of RTS-id using the Roofnet data 
leaves several issues unexplored. For instance, how might 
the performance of RTS-id change in the face of mobil- 
ity? In particular, the effectiveness of receiver caches may 
be impacted as the set of overhearing nodes continually 
changes. Similarly, senders may adjust their transmis- 
sion power as nodes move, which may increase the need 
to adaptively enable RTS-id. 802.11 deployments with 
high levels of mobility, however, may also require higher 
densities to ensure pervasive connectivity, which could 
increase overhearing opportunities. 

Additionally, our current deployment is restricted to 
802.11b. The availability of additional speeds in 802.11g 
and 802.1 1a may affect overhearing depending on senders’ 
rate adjustment algorithms. Moreover, it could be possible 
to improve the performance of rate adaptation algorithms 
by integrating information from RTS-id. In particular, it 
may be beneficial to transmit at a lower rate with signifi- 
cantly higher overhearing; conversely, a sender may not 
want to decrease its send rate even in the face of significant 
link-layer loss if overhearing is able to compensate for a 
large enough portion of the losses. We hope to explore 
these issues with increasing capability and availability of 
CalRadio. 
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RTS-id need not operate independent of other advances 
that leverage wireless broadcast. Like the batching in 
ExOR, RTS-id might be able to operate more efficiently 
if it could batch queries when multiple packets are in its 
queue, without increasing end-to-end latency. We believe 
that there are also interesting possibilities for merging 
RTS-id’s opportunistic overhearing benefits with the ex- 
ploitation of omni-directional reception by network cod- 
ing techniques. 


9 Conclusion 


RTS-id is a simple, backwards-compatible, link layer 
mechanism for eliminating redundant packet transmis- 
sions in wireless networks. Its goal is to turn broadcast 
reception from a handicap into an advantage, and our 
evaluation shows that it succeeds at this goal. RTS-id can 
improve performance by 5% to 30% in existing networks. 
Perhaps the most important facets of RTS-id, however, is 
that it boosts the performance of simpler ad hoc routing 
schemes so that they match the performance of more so- 
phisticated (and complex) schemes, and that it optimizes 
a common case of same-LAN data transmission. 

In addition to our simulation results using the Roofnet 
data, we have implemented and conducted a preliminary 
evaluation of RTS-id on real, interoperable 802.11 hard- 
ware. While necessarily limited by the limited availability 
of this hardware and its relative immaturity, our implemen- 
tation shows that RTS-id can be practically implemented 
to meet the timing constraints of 802.11 hardware and 
can reduce redundant packet transmissions in a real-world 
setting. 
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Abstract 


Very few computer systems that have been deployed in 
rural developing regions manage to stay operationally 
sustainable over the long term; most systems do not go 
beyond the pilot phase. The reasons for this failure vary: 
components fail often due to poor power quality, fault 
diagnosis is hard to achieve in the absence of local ex- 
pertise and reliable connectivity for remote experts, and 
fault prediction is non-existent. Any solution addressing 
these issues must be extremely low-cost for rural viabil- 
ity. 

We take a broad systemic view of the problem, doc- 
ument the operational challenges in detail, and present 
low-cost and sustainable solutions for several aspects 
of the system including monitoring, power, backchan- 
nels, recovery mechanisms, and software. Our work in 
the last three years has led to the deployment and scal- 
ing of two rural wireless networks: (1) the Aravind 
telemedicine network in southern India supports video- 
conferencing for 3000 rural patients per month, and is 
targeting 500,000 patient examinations per year, and (2) 
the AirJaldi network in nothern India provides Internet 
access and VoIP services to 10,000 rural users. 


1 Introduction 


The penetration of computer systems in the rural de- 
veloping world has been abysmally low. Several efforts 
around the world that have tried to deploy low-cost com- 
puters, kiosks and other types of systems have struggled 
to remain viable, and almost none are able to remain op- 
erational over the long haul. The reasons for these fail- 
ures vary, but at the core is an under-appreciation of the 
many obstacles that limit the transition from a successful 
pilot to a truly sustainable system. In addition to financial 
obstacles, these include problems with power and equip- 
ment, environmental issues (e.g. heat, dust, lightning), 
and an ongoing need for trained local staff, as trained 
staff move on to better jobs. 
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Researchers (ourselves included) tend to focus on the 
sexy parts of a deployment, such as higher performance 
or a highly visible pilot. However, real impact requires a 
sustained presence, and thus operational challenges must 
be viewed as a first-class research topic. Analogous to 
research on high availability, we must understand the ac- 
tual causes of operational problems and take a broad sys- 
temic view to address these problems well. 

In this paper, we describe our experiences over the 
last three years in deploying and maintaining two ru- 
ral wireless systems based on point-to-point WiFi links. 
Our prior work on WiFi-based Long Distance Networks 
(WiLDNet) [26] developed a low-cost high-bandwidth 
long-distance solution, and it has since been deployed 
successfully in several developing regions. We present 
real-world validation of the links, but the primary con- 
tribution here is the exploration of the operational chal- 
lenges of two rural networks: a telemedicine network at 
the Aravind Eye Hospital [3] in southern India and the 
AirJaldi [1] community network in northern India. 

We have had to overcome major challenges in both 
networks: (1) components fail easily due to low qual- 
ity power, (2) fault diagnosis is hard because of non- 
expert local staff and limited connectivity for remote ex- 
perts, and (3) remoteness of node locations makes fre- 
quent maintenance difficult; thus fault anticipation be- 
comes critical. All of these problems can be fixed by 
having higher operating budgets that can afford highly 
trained staff, stable power sources, and robust high-end 
equipment. But the real challenge is to find solutions that 
are sustainable and low-cost at all levels of the system. 
To this end, our main contributions are (1) document- 
ing and categorizing the underlying causes of failure for 
the benefit of researchers undertaking rural deployments 
in the future, and (2) developing low-cost solutions for 
these failures. 

In overcoming these challenges we have learned three 
important lessons that we argue apply to IT development 
projects more broadly. First, designers must build sys- 
tems that reduce the need for highly trained staff. Second, 
simple redesign of standard components can go a long 
way in enabling maintenance at lower costs. And third, 
the real cost of power is not the grid cost, but is the cost of 
overcoming poor power quality problems. By applying 
these lessons to several aspects of our system including 
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monitoring, power, backchannels, recovery mechanisms, 
and deployed software, we have made real progress in 
keeping these rural networks alive. 

The Aravind network now uses WiLDNet to inter- 
connect rural vision centers with their main hospitals 
for patient-doctor video-conferencing. Currently 9 vi- 
sion centers cater to 3000 patients per month. Thus far, 
30,000 rural patients have been examined and 3000 have 
had significant vision improvement. As all vision cen- 
ters are now running with no operational assistance from 
our team, the hospital considers this network sustainable 
and is targeting a total of 50 centers in the next 2 years. 
Similarly, AirJaldi is also financially sustainable and cur- 
rently provides Internet access and VoIP services to over 
10,000 users in rural mountainous terrain. 

In the next section we validate the sufficiency of real- 
world WiLD performance, and outline the challenges to 
operational sustainability. Section 3 provides some back- 
ground for the Aravind and AirJaldi networks. In Sec- 
tion 4, we document many of our experiences with sys- 
tem failures, and then in Section 5 present the design of 
all levels of our system that address these issues. Related 
work is discussed in Section 6, and in Section 7 we sum- 
marize three important lessons for rural deployments. 


2 Motivation 


In this section, we confirm high-throughput performance 
of WiLDNet links in real-world deployments, and then 
outline the operational challenges that remain obstacles 
to sustained impact. 


2.1 Real-World Link Performance 


Existing work [16, 26, 29, 33, 34] on rural networking 
has focused on making WiFi-based long-distance point- 
to-point links feasible. The primary goal has been high 
performance, typically expressed as high throughput and 
low packet loss. In prior work, we have studied channel- 
induced and protocol-induced losses in long-distance set- 
tings [33], and have addressed these problems by creat- 
ing WiLDNet: a TDMA-based MAC with adaptive loss- 
recovery mechanisms [26]. We have shown a 2-5 fold in- 
crease in TCP/UDP throughput (along with significantly 
reduced loss rates) in comparison to the best throughput 
achievable by the standard 802.11 MAC. We had shown 
these improvements on real medium-distance links and 
emulated long-distance links. 

In this paper we confirm the emulated results with 
data from several real long-distance links in developing 
regions. Working with Ermanno Pietrosemoli of Fun- 
dacién Escuela Latinoamericano de Redes (EsLaRed), 
we were able to achieve a total of 6 Mbps bidirectional 
TCP throughput (3 Mbps each way simultaneously) over 
a single-hop 382 km WiLDNet link between Pico Aguila 
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Figure 1: Comparison of TCP throughput for WiLDNet 
(squares) and standard WiFi MAC (triangles) from links in Ar- 
avind, Venezuela, Ghana (the 65 km link), and our local testbed 
in the Bay Area. Most urban links in Aravind had up to 5—10% 
loss, and so WiLDNet did not show substantial improvement 
over standard WiFi. However, WiLDNet’s advantage increases 
with distance. Each measurement is for a TCP flow of 60s, 
802.11b PHY, 11Mbps. 


and Platillon in Venezuela. To the best of our knowledge, 
this is currently the longest distance at which a stable 
high-throughput WiFi link has been achieved without ac- 
tive amplification or custom antenna design. Each site 
used a 2.4 GHz 30-dBi reflector grid antenna with 5.3° 
beam-width and a 400 mW Ubiquiti SR2 radio card with 
the Atheros AR5213 chipset. 

Figure 1 presents results from running WiLDNet on 
real links from our various deployments in Aravind (In- 
dia), Venezuela, Ghana, and our local testbed in the Bay 
Area. We match the performance of WiLDNet over em- 
ulated links and greatly exceed the performance of the 
standard WiFi MAC protocol at long distances. 

Thus we find that we are no longer limited by per- 
formance over long distances in rural networks. Instead, 
based on our experiences in deploying and maintaining 
networks in the two rural regions of India for the last 
three years, we argue that operational challenges are now 
the primary obstacle to successful deployments. 


2.2 Challenges in Rural areas 


Addressing these challenges requires looking at all levels 
of the system, starting from the power supply and base 
hardware, up through the software and user interface, all 
the way to training and remote management. Although 
remote management, reliable power and training of staff 
is hard in general, these problems are exacerbated in rural 
areas for several specific reasons [35]. 

First, local staff tend to start with limited knowledge 
about wireless networking and IT systems. This limits 
their diagnostic capabilities and results in inadvertent 
misuse and misconfiguration of equipment. Thus man- 
agement tools need to help with diagnosis and must be 
educational in nature. The effectiveness of training is 
limited by the high turnover of IT staff, so education 
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must be an ongoing process. 

Second, the chances of hardware failures are higher be- 
cause of poor power quality and harsh environments (e.g. 
exposure to lightning, heat, humidity, or dust). Although 
we do not have conclusive data about the failure rate of 
equipment for power reasons in rural areas, we have lost 
far more routers and adapters for power reasons in ru- 
ral India than we have lost in our Bay Area testbed. This 
calls for a solution that provides stable and high quality 
power to equipment in the field. 

Third, many locations with wireless nodes, especially 
relays, are quite remote, and therefore it is important to 
avoid unnecessary visits to remote locations. We need to 
enable preventive maintenance during scheduled visits. 
For example, evidence of a gradual degradation in signal 
strength at a remote router could indicate that a cable 
needs to be replaced or antennas need to be realigned in 
the course of a normal visit. 

Fourth, the wireless deployment may often not be ac- 
cessible remotely or through the Internet. The failure of a 
single link might make parts of the network unreachable, 
even if the nodes themselves are functional. This makes 
it very hard for remote experts or even local administra- 
tors to resolve or even diagnose the problem. 


3 Background 


Over the last three years we have deployed two rural 
wireless networks in India. One is at the Aravind Eye 
Hospital in south India where we link doctors at the cen- 
trally located Theni hospital to village clinics, known as 
vision centers, via point-to-point WiLD links. Patients 
video-conference over the links with the doctors for con- 
sultations. The other is in Dharamsala in north India and 
is called the AirJaldi network. This network is primar- 
ily a mesh with a few long distance directional links 
that provides VoIP and Internet access to local organi- 
zations. Both networks have faced largely similar opera- 
tional challenges, but with some important differences. 


3.1 The Aravind Network 


The Aravind network at Theni consists of five vision 
centers connected to the main hospital in Theni (Fig- 
ure 2). The network has total of 11 wireless routers (6 
endpoints, 5 relay nodes) and uses 9 point-to-point links. 
The links range from just 1 km (Theni - Vijerani) to 15 
km (Vijerani - Andipatti). Six of the wireless nodes are 
installed on towers, heights of which range from 24— 
42 m; the others use short poles on rooftops or exist- 
ing tall structures, such as the chimney of a power plant 
on the premises of a textile factory. Recently, Aravind 
has expanded this model to their hospitals in Madurai 
and Tirunelveli where they have added two vision cen- 
ters. The network is currently financially viable and a 
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Figure 2: Aravind Telemedicine Network. Theni hospital is 
connected to 5 vision centers. The other nodes are all relays. 


further expansion to 50 clinics around 5 hospitals is be- 
ing planned to provide 500,000 annual eye examinations. 


Hardware: The wireless nodes are 266 MHz x86 sin- 
gle board computers. These routers have up to 3 Atheros 
802.11 a/b/g radio cards (200-400 mW). The longer 
links use 24dBi directional antennas. The routers con- 
sume about 4.5W when idle and only 9.5W when trans- 
mitting at full bandwidth from 2 radios; 7W is the aver- 
age power consumption for a node. They run a stripped- 
down version of Linux 2.4.26 stored on a 512 MB CF 
card, and include our software for WiLDNet, monitor- 
ing, logging, and remote management. 

The routers are placed in small and lightweight water- 
proof enclosures, and are mounted externally, close to the 
antennas, to minimize signal losses. They are powered 
via power-over-ethernet (PoE); a single ethernet cable 
from the ground to the router is sufficient. We use unin- 
terruptible power supplies (UPS) to provide clean power, 
although we discuss solar power in Section 5.2. 


Applications: The primary application is video- 
conferencing. We currently use software from Marrat- 
ech [22]. Although most sessions are between doctors 
and patients, we also use the video conferencing for 
remote training of staff at vision centers. Typical 
throughput on the links ranges between 5-7 Mbps 
with channel loss less than 2%. But 256 Kbps in each 
direction is sufficient for very good quality video 
conferencing. Our network is thus over provisioned, and 
we also use the network to transmit 4-5 MB-sized retinal 
images. The hospital has a VSAT link to the Internet, 
but most applications require only intranet access within 
the network (except for remote management). 
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Figure 3: AirJaldi Network. There are 8 long distance links 
with directional antennas with 10 endpoints. 


3.2. The AirJaldi Network 


The AirJaldi network provides Internet access and VoIP 
telephony services to about 10,000 users within a radius 
of 70 km in rural mountainous terrain characterized by 
extreme weather. The network has 8 long distance direc- 
tional links ranging from 10 km to 41 km with 10 end- 
points (Figure 3). In addition, the network also has over 
a hundred low-cost modified consumer access points that 
use a wide variety of outdoor antennas. Three of the 
nodes are solar-powered relay stations at remote elevated 
places with climbable towers. All other antennas are in- 
stalled on low-cost masts less than 5 m in height; the 
masts are typically water pipes on the rooftops of sub- 
scribers. 


Hardware: Most of the routers are modified consumer 
devices, either Linksys WRT54GL or units from Buf- 
falo Technologies, and cost less than US$50. They are 
housed inside locally designed and built weatherproof 
enclosures, and are mounted externally to minimize sig- 
nal losses. The antennas, power supplies and batteries 
are all manufactured locally in India. The router boards 
are built around a 200MHz MIPS processor with 16 MB 
of RAM, 4 MB of on-board flash memory, and a low 
power Broadcom 802.11b/g radio. We run OpenWRT on 
these routers, and use open source software for mesh 
routing, encryption, authentication, QoS, remote man- 
agement and logging. For long distance links and remote 
relay stations we use slightly higher-end devices such as 
the PCEngines WRAP boards, MikroTik routerboards, 
and Ubiquiti LS2s, all with Atheros-based radios. 


Applications: The Internet uplink of AirJaldi consists of 
5 ADSL lines ranging from 144 Kbps to 2 Mbps for a 
total of about 7 Mbps downlink and | Mbps uplink band- 
width. The longest link from TCV to Ashapuri (41 km) 
achieves a throughput of about 4—5 Mbps at 2-5% packet 
loss, while the link from TCV to Gopalpur (21 km) only 
gets about 500-700 Kbps at 10-15% loss due to the ab- 
sence of clear line of sight. 


This bandwidth is sufficient for applications such as In- 
ternet access and VoIP that cater primarily to the needs 
of the Tibetan community-in-exile surrounding Dharam- 
sala, namely schools, hospitals, monasteries and other 
non-profit organizations. AirJaldi only provides connec- 
tivity to fixed installations and does not offer wireless ac- 
cess to roaming users or mobile devices. A cost-sharing 
model is used among all network subscribers to recover 
the operational costs. The network is currently finan- 
cially sustainable and is growing rapidly. 


4 Operational Experiences 


We have experienced several operational challenges in 
both networks that have lead to significant downtimes, 
increased maintenance costs, and lower performance 
(e.g., increased packet loss). Initially we were involved 
in all aspects of network planning, configuration, deploy- 
ment, and maintenance of the networks. Our specific end 
goal has been to ultimately transfer responsibility to our 
rural partners, primarily to ensure local buy-in and long- 
term operational sustainability. This process has not been 
easy. Our initial approach was to monitor these networks 
over the Internet and to provide some support for local 
management, sometimes administering the network di- 
rectly (bypassing the local staff whenever required). But 
enabling remote management has been more challenging 
than expected because of severe connectivity problems 
(Section 5.3). 

This aspect, combined with the desire to enable local 
operational sustainability, has led us to design the sys- 
tem with more emphasis on support for local manage- 
ment, a particularly challenging problem given limited 
local experience. One way in which we have ensured 
that education remains an ongoing process is by creating 
a three-tier management hierarchy, in which local IT ven- 
dors (called integrators) with some expertise in network- 
ing were hired to form a mid-level of support between 
local staff and ourselves. With this tiered approach, the 
rural staff has gradually learned to handle many issues; 
the IT vendors still handle some, most notably installa- 
tion, while our role has reduced from operational respon- 
sibility to just shipping equipment. In the last year we 
have not installed any links ourselves even though both 
networks have grown. We review this transition in our 
conclusion. 

Although we were prepared to expect problems such 
as poor connectivity, power outages, and misunderstand- 
ings around proper usage equipment usage, the actual ex- 
tent of these problems has been very surprising, requiring 
a significant custom design of the system at all levels to 
address these issues effectively. As a result, the reduced 
downtimes and lower maintenance costs have resulted in 
both networks being sustainable enough to pay for their 
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Figure 4: Histogram of power spikes from two rural villages. 
The bins (y axis) are the size range of the spike in volts, while 
the x axis is the count. Negative bins imply reversed polarity. 


own equipment and towers. Before moving on to the de- 
sign of our system, we first document three major factors 
for operational outages; each factor is a result of a com- 
bination of the challenges presented in Section 2.2. 


4.1 Components Are More Inclined to Fail 


Operating conditions at Aravind and AirJaldi have 
greatly contributed to a substantial decrease in the ro- 
bustness of system components that would otherwise 
work quite reliably. One major culprit has been the lack 
of stable and quality power. Although issues such as fre- 
quent power outages in rural areas are well known, we 
were surprised by the degree of power quality problems 
in rural villages even when power is available. Before 
addressing the power issues (Section 5.2), not a single 
day went by without failures related to low power qual- 
ity in either network. Any effort that is focused on ru- 
ral deployments must necessarily fix the power issues. 
Therefore we describe the quality of rural power in de- 
tail, particularly because it has not been previously doc- 
umented. 


Low Power Quality: Figure 4 shows data on spikes from 
a power logger placed in two different rural villages in 
southern India for 6 weeks. We group the spikes based 
on their magnitude in volts; negative voltage means 
the polarity was reversed. We see many spikes above 
SO0V, often with reversed polarity, and some even reach- 
ing LO00V! Clearly such spikes can damage equipment 
(burned power supplies), and has affected us greatly. 
We have also seen extended sags below 70V and swells 
above 350V (normal voltage in India is 220-240V). Al- 
though the off-the-shelf power supplies we use func- 
tion well at a wide range of input voltages (80V—240V), 
they are not immune to such widely ranging fluctuations. 
Also, locations far away from transformers are subject to 
more frequent and extreme power fluctuations. Our first 
approach was to use UPS and battery backups. However, 
affordable UPS systems are only of the “standby” type 
where they let grid power flow through untouched; this 
passes the spikes and surges through to the equipment 
except during grid outages when the battery starts dis- 
charging and is expected to provide stable power. 


Failures from Bad Power Quality: We have experi- 
enced a wide range of failures from bad power. First, 
spikes and surges have damaged our power supplies and 
router boards. In the AirJaldi network, we have lost at 
least 50 power supplies, about 30 ethernet ports and 5 
boards to power surges, while in the Aravind network, 
we have lost 4 boards, at least 5 power supplies and some 
ethernet ports as well. 

Second, voltage sags have caused brown outs. Low 
voltages leave routers in a wedged state, unable to boot 
completely. The on-board hardware watchdog, whose 
job is to reboot the router, is also often rendered useless 
because of the low voltages, thus leaving the router in a 
hung state indefinitely. Third, fluctuating voltages cause 
frequent reboots, which corrupt and occasionally damage 
the CF cards through writes during the reboots. 

As a typical example, the router at SBS in Aravind re- 
booted at least 1700 times in a period of 12 months (Fig- 
ure 5), roughly 5 times per day, going up to 10 times 
for some days. In contrast, another router at Aravind de- 
ployed on top of chimney of a power plant from where 
it derives reasonably stable power has shown uptimes for 
several months at a stretch. In practice, we have observed 
that routers with more frequent reboots are more likely 
to get their flash memory corrupted over time. We had 
at least 3 such cases at nodes co-located with the vision 
centers (Figure 5), which experienced more reboots since 
staff at these locations shut down and boot up the routers 
everyday. Finally, frequently fluctuating voltage also pre- 
vents optimal charging of the battery backup and halves 
its overall lifetime. 

Lack of quality power increases not only downtime but 
also maintenance costs. Traveling to remote relay loca- 
tions just to reboot the node or replace the flash memory 
is expensive and sometimes has taken us several days, 
especially in Dharamsala where the terrain is rough. 


Other Power-related Problems: In Dharamsala, one of 
the stormiest locations in India, lightning strikes have of- 
ten damaged our radios. We have learned the hard way 
that whenever we deployed a mix of omni and directional 
antennas, the radios connected to the omni antennas were 
much more likely to get damaged during lightning storms 
compared to the radios connected to directional antennas. 

It turned out that omni-directional antennas attract 
lightning more as they are usually mounted on top of 
masts and have a sharper tip, while directional antennas 
are typically mounted below the maximum height of the 
mast. To mitigate this problem, we install omni anten- 
nas about 50 cm below the top of the mast. However, 
this creates dead zones behind the mast where the signal 
from the antenna is blocked. To reduce these dead zones, 
we sometimes use an arm to extend the omni antenna 
away from the mast. After lowering the omni antennas, 
we have not lost any radios during storms. 
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Figure 5: Number of reboots estimated per node in the Aravind 
network for about one year of operation. Nodes with power 
supplies dependent on the vision center are turned on or off 
everyday. Nodes with independent power supplies are typically 
relay nodes or hospital nodes. 


4.2 Fault Diagnosis is Difficult 


Accurate diagnosis of the problem can greatly reduce re- 
sponse time and thus downtime. The most common de- 
scription of a fault by our rural partners is that the “link is 
down.” There are a wide variety of reasons for network 
outages and it is not always easy to diagnose the root 
cause. The lack of appropriate tools for inexperienced 
staff, combined with unreliable connectivity which hin- 
ders detailed monitoring, prevents accurate diagnosis. 

For example, a remote host might be running properly, 
yet is unreachable when an intermediate wireless link 
goes down. The non-functional link makes it impossible 
to query the remote host for diagnosis. In fact, there have 
been many instances where rural staff have traveled to 
the remote site with great difficulty only to realize that it 
was a regular power shutdown from the grid (in which 
case nothing could be done anyway), or that it was a 
software problem which could have been fixed if there 
were an alternate backchannel to the router. Accurate di- 
agnosis of such problems can save considerable time and 
effort, and prevent unnecessary travel. Furthermore, our 
own ability to help the local staff by logging in remotely 
to diagnose the problem is limited by connectivity. For 
instance, we use the VSAT link at Theni (in the Aravind 
network) to aid the local staff in monitoring and manag- 
ing the network, but the VSAT backchannel has worked 
for only 65% of the time in the last one year. 

Sometimes local misunderstandings of equipment us- 
age make it even harder to diagnose problems. For ex- 
ample, as shown in Figure 6, an elevator shaft was con- 
structed right in front of the directional antenna at Ar- 
avind Theni hospital, completely obstructing the line of 
sight to the remote end. Whenever we remotely logged 
in to the Theni end of the link from Berkeley, every- 


thing seemed fine except that we could not communicate 
with the remote end. We had no other network access to 
the remote host so local staff kept physically checking 
the remote end, but did not (ourselves included) think 
of checking the roof at Theni. The resulting downtime 
lasted for two months until we flew there and saw the 
problem! 


Packet Loss due to Interference: In the AirJaldi net- 
work, a decrease in VoIP performance was reported for 
a particular link at very regular intervals. However with- 
out any additional information to diagnose the problem, 
no action could be taken and this behavior persisted for 
three months. Finally, after some detailed monitoring by 
us (and not the rural staff), we saw a regular pattern of 
packet loss between 8am to 9am every day except Sun- 
days. But scanning the channels showed no external WiFi 
interference. We were finally able to attribute the prob- 
lem to a poorly installed water pump that was acting like 
a powerful spark generator, interfering with wireless sig- 
nals in the vicinity. Without packet loss information, both 
the rural staff and we would have had a lot of trouble 
solving this problem. 


Signal Strength Decrease: In the Theni-Ambasam link 
in the Aravind network (Figure 2), we noticed a drop in 
signal strength of about 10 dB that persisted for about 
a month. Without further information it was hard to tell 
whether the antennas were misaligned, or the pigtail con- 
nectors were damaged, or the radio cards were no longer 
working well. In the end, several different attempts were 
made by local staff over multiple trips; the radio cards, 
the connectors and even the antennas were replaced, and 
the signal strength bumped back up without it being fully 
clear what finally helped! 


Network Partition: We experienced network partitions 
many times, but for several different reasons. For ex- 
ample, at Aravind, staff misconfigured the routing and 
added static routes while dynamic routing was already 
enabled. This created a routing loop partitioning the net- 
work. In another instance of operator error, the default 
gateway of one of the routers was wrongly configured. 
There were also a few instances when operators changed 
the IP addresses of the endpoints of a link incorrectly, 
such that the link was non-functional even though it 
showed up as being associated. And as mentioned ear- 
lier, the construction of the elevator shaft left the network 
partitioned for two months. 


“Fixing” by users: A recurring problem is that well- 
meaning rural staff often attempt to fix problems locally 
when the actual root cause is not local. For example, at 
AirJaldi we have seen that when an upstream ISP goes 
down, rural staff tend to change local settings in the hope 
of fixing the problem. These attempts typically create 
new problems, such as misconfiguration, and in a few 
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Figure 6: The Theni to Vijerani link in the Aravind network 
was completely obstructed by a newly constructed elevator 
shaft. This problem was not resolved until we visited Theni 
after 2 months. 


cases have even resulted in damage to equipment. In all 
these cases, the network remained non-functional (but 
now for a different reason) even after the ISP resumed 
normal connectivity. Thus we need mechanisms to indi- 
cate when a link is having problems at the remote end, so 
as to prevent local attempts at repair. 

The general theme is that no matter what the fault, if the 
link appears to be down with no additional information 
or connectivity into the wireless node, it is hard for even 
experienced administrators to resolve the problem. 


4.3 Anticipating Faults is Hard 


Some of the node locations in our networks, especially 
relays, are quite remote. Site maintenance visits are ex- 
pensive, time consuming, and require careful planning 
around the availability of staff, tools, and other spare 
equipment. Therefore, visits are generally scheduled well 
in advance, typically once every six months. In this sce- 
nario, it is especially important to be able to anticipate 
failures so that they can be addressed during the sched- 
uled visits, or if a catastrophic failure is expected, then 
a convincing case can be made for an unscheduled visit 
for timely action. But without an appropriate monitor- 
ing and reporting system that includes backchannels, it 
is difficult to prepare for impending faults. 


Battery Uptime: At both Aravind and AirJaldi we use 
battery backups. Loss of grid power at the nodes causes 
their batteries to start discharging It is generally not 
known when the batteries will finally run out. If this in- 
formation is somehow provided to the staff, they can pre- 
vent downtime of the link by taking corrective measures 
such as replacement of the the battery in time. Such feed- 
back would also suggest if the problem were regional (as 
other routers would also suffer loss of grid power) or site- 
specific such as a circuit breaker trip. 


Problem description System 
Aspects 


Component Failures 

Unreliable power supply 

Bad power causing burnt boards and PoEs 
CF card corruption: disk full errors 
Omni antennas damaged by lightning 
Fault Diagnosis 

Packet loss from interference 
Decrease in signal strength 

Network partitions 

Self fixing by users 

Routing misconfiguration by users 
Failed remote upgrade 

Remote reboot after router crash 
Spyware, viruses eating bandwidth 
Anticipating Faults is hard 

Finding battery uptime/status 

Predict CF disk replacement 








Table 1: List of some types of faults that we seen in both Ar- 
avind and AirJaldi. For each fault, we indicate which aspects of 
the system, as we have designed it, help mitigate the fault. The 
different aspects are Monitoring (M), Power (P), Backchannel 
(B), Independent Recovery Mechanisms (R) and Software (S). 
The information on faults has been collated from logs and inci- 
dent reports maintained by the local administrators and remote 
experts respectively. 


Predicting Battery Lifetime: Battery life is limited by 
the number of deep cycle operations that are permit- 
ted. This lifetime degrades sharply because of fluctuat- 
ing voltages seen in our deployments that do not charge 
the battery optimally, At Aravind, batteries rated with a 
lifetime of two years last for roughly three to six months. 
Information about remaining battery life can also enable 
prevention of catastrophic failures. 


Predicting Disk Failure: We have observed that with 
frequent reboots over time, the disk partition used to 
store system logs accumulates bad ext2 blocks. Unless 
we run fsck periodically to recover the bad blocks, the 
partition becomes completely unusable very soon. We 
have also seen that many flash disks show hardware er- 
rors, and it is important to keep track of disk errors and 
replace them before they cause routers to completely fail. 


5 System Architecture Design 


In this section, we present five aspects of our system: 
monitoring, power, backchannels, independent recovery 
mechanisms, and software. Each has been designed to 
specifically address our goals of increasing component 
robustness, enabling fault diagnosis, and supporting fault 
prediction. For each aspect, wherever appropriate, we 
also discuss tradeoffs affecting our design choices. Ta- 
ble 1 indicates which aspects of our system design are 
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important for reducing the impact of some of the com- 
mon faults presented in the previous section. 


5.1 Monitoring 


All aspects of system management require some level of 
monitoring. During the initial deployment at Aravind, we 
faced two main challenges in designing a monitoring sys- 
tem. First, the Aravind network at Theni only allowed 
us to initiate connections from within the network. Sec- 
ond, local staff was not familiar with Linux or with con- 
figuration of standard monitoring software such as Na- 
gios [10]. 

This led us to build a push-based monitoring mecha- 
nism that we call “PhoneHome” in which each wireless 
router pushes status updates upstream to our US-based 
server. We chose this method over the general pull-based 
architecture in which a daemon running on a local server 
polls all the routers. The pull-based approach would re- 
quire constant maintenance via re-configuration of a lo- 
cal server every time a new router would be added to the 
network. In contrast, the push-based approach enabled 
us to configure the routers only once, at installation, by 
specifying the HTTP proxy to be used. 

The Aravind network features two remote connectiv- 
ity options, both of which are slow and unreliable (Sec- 
tion 5.3): (1) a direct CDMA network connection on a 
laptop at the central hospital node, and (2) a VSAT con- 
nection to another hospital, which has a DSL connection 
to the Internet. PhoneHome is installed on each of the 
wireless routers. All the routers periodically post various 
parameters to our US server website. Server-side dae- 
mons analyze this data and plot visual trends. 

We collect node and link-level information and end-to- 
end measurements. The comprehensive list of the mea- 
sured parameters is presented in Table 2. Most of these 
parameters can be measured passively, without interfer- 
ing with normal network operation. However, several 
of these measurements, such as maximum link or path 
throughput, require active testing. Some of these tests 
can be performed periodically (e.g. pinging every net- 
work host), and some of them are done on demand (e.g. 
finding the throughput achievable on a particular link at 
a given time). 

We also use the PhoneHome mechanism for remote 
management. Every time PhoneHome connects to our 
US server, it opens a reverse SSH tunnel back into the 
wireless node, enabling interactive SSH access to the Ar- 
avind machines. As the VSAT connection only allows ac- 
cess over an HTTP proxy, we are required to run SSH on 
top of HTTP, and configure PhoneHome with the proxy. 
In case of a direct connection to the Internet, no such con- 
figuration is required. Another option (employed in the 
remote management of AirJaldi) is to use the OpenVPN 
software to open VPN tunnels between network routers 


a oem CPU, disk and memory utilization, in- 
terrupts, voltage, temperature, reboot 
logs (number & cause), kernel mes- 
sages, solar controller periodic data 
disk sanity check 

traffic:, traffic volume(#bytes, pack- 
ets) 

wireless: signal strength, noise level, 
# control packets, # retransmissions, # 
dropped packets 

interference: # of stations overheard & 
packet count from each, # corrupted 
packets 

liveness, packet loss, maximum link 
bandwidth 

route changes, pairwise traffic volume 
& type 

pairwise end-to-end delay & max 
throughput 


Active 
Passive 


Passive 


Active 





Table 2: Parameters collected by PhoneHome. 


and remote servers. 

PhoneHome proved to be helpful in understanding fail- 
ures, diagnosing and predicting many faults. First, it 
helped maintain network reachability information, alert- 
ing the local staff when the network was down and action 
needed to be taken to recover. Earlier, only a phone call 
from a rural clinic could alert the local administrator, and 
depending on the awareness of the staff at the rural clinic, 
this call would not always happen. 

Second, kernel logs transferred using PhoneHome 
helped us diagnose several interesting problems. For ex- 
ample, in certain instances routers configured with two 
network interfaces reported only one interface as being 
active. Pairing this information with power data, we real- 
ized that a low voltage supply can prevent two radio in- 
terfaces from functioning simultaneously. In another in- 
stance, kernel logs and system messages allowed us to 
examine flash disk error messages and predict when disk 
partitions needed repartitioning or replacement. 

Third, by examining the posted routing table and inter- 
face parameters, we were able to diagnose routing mis- 
configurations or badly assigned IP addresses. 

Fourth, continuous monitoring of wireless link param- 
eters helped us narrow the scope of the problems in many 
cases. Figure 7 shows the signal strength variation in 
some of our network links. While majority of these links 
show fairly stable signal strength, some of them show im- 
portant variation over time. For example, a sudden 10dB 
signal drop on the link between Ambasam to Theni indi- 
cated some kind of a drastic event such as a possible an- 
tenna misalignment that needed an immediate visit. On 
the other hand, a steady decline in signal strength on the 
Bodi link indicated a gradual degradation of a connector 
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Figure 7: Signal strength (shown in dB) variation for all links. 
Each point is average of measurement over 2 days. The Am- 
basam link shows a temporary drop in SNR of 10 dB for about 
40 days. While the Bodi link is gradually degrading as its SNR 
has dropped by 4 dB over the last year, the Chimney link’s SNR 
has remained constant. 


or the RF cable to the antenna, and required an eventual 
visit. 

Tradeoffs: We contrast this with monitoring at AirJaldi 
where we use various off-the-shelf tools such as Na- 
gios [10] and SmokePing [13] to collect node, link, and 
network level parameters. Information is stored at a lo- 
cal data server in Dharamsala and then copied to a US 
server for detailed analysis. Various graphing toolkits 
such as MRTG [25] are used to visualize trends and de- 
tect anomalies. 

The difference in approach compared to Aravind is in 
part due to the higher experience of the AirJaldi staff, 
and in part due to the better connectivity we have to Air- 
Jaldi. The advantage of having local servers polling for 
information is that they can be configured by local staff 
to look for relevant problems, but such an approach is 
beneficial only if local staff are experienced enough to 
take advantage of these features. 

After three years of operation, the local Aravind staff 
(some of whom we lost due to turnover after they gained 
more experience through our training) are more famil- 
iar with system configuration, and show less apprehen- 
sion in taking the initiative and maintaining the system 
on their own. Therefore, we are now beginning to use a 
pull-based model. 

In general, we believe that during the initial phase of a 
network deployment, minimal configuration push-based 
mechanisms are more appropriate for data collection. 
However, after building enough local expertise, the mon- 
itoring system should be migrated towards a more flexi- 
ble pull-based approach. 


5.2 Power 


Power quality and availability has been our biggest con- 
cern at both Aravind and AirJaldi. Low-quality power 
damages the networking equipment (boards and power 
adapters) and sometimes also batteries. Over 90% of the 


incidents we have experienced have been related to low 
power quality. Thus, designing to increase component 
reliability in the face of bad power is the most impor- 
tant task. We have developed two separate approaches 
to address the effects of low power quality. The first is 
a Low Voltage Disconnect (LVD) solution, which pre- 
vents both routers from getting wedged at low voltages 
and also over-discharge of batteries. The second is a low- 
cost power controller that supplies stable power to the 
equipment by combining input from solar panels, batter- 
ies, and even the grid. 


Low Voltage Disconnect (LVD): Over-discharge of bat- 
teries can reduce their lifetime significantly. Owing to 
the poor quality of grid power, all AirJaldi routers are 
on battery backup. LVD circuits, built into battery charg- 
ers, prevent over-discharge of batteries by disconnect- 
ing the load (router) when the battery voltage drops be- 
low a threshold. As a beneficial side-effect, they prevent 
the router from being powered by a low-voltage source, 
which may cause it to hang. Off-the-shelf LVDs oscil- 
lated frequently, bringing the load up and down, and 
eventually damaging the board and flash memory. Ev- 
ery week, there were roughly fifty reboot incidents per 
router due to hangs caused by low voltage. However, we 
designed a new LVD circuit [24] with no oscillation and 
better delay; since then the hangs per week per router 
have reduced to near zero in the Dharamsala network. 


Power Controller: We have developed a 
microcontroller-based solar power charge controller [31] 
that provides a stable input of 18 V to the routers and 
intelligently manages the charging and discharging 
of the battery pack. It has several features such as 
maximum power point tracking, low voltage disconnect, 
trickle charging and very importantly, support for remote 
management via ethernet. The setup is trivial as it sup- 
plies power to the router using PoE. This combination is 
novel for its price of around $70. 

We use TVS diodes to absorb spikes and surges and 
a robust voltage regulator to get clean 18V power from 
wide ranging input conditions. Figure 8 shows the flow 
of current through the board over a 60-hour period. First, 
we note that power is always available to the router. 
When enough sunlight is available, the solar panel pow- 
ers the router and charges the battery. During periods of 
no sun, the battery takes over powering the router. The 
frequent swings observed on the left part of the graph are 
typical for a cloudy day. The graphs also demonstrate 
how the battery is continually charged when sunlight is 
available. We have measured a 15% more efficient power 
draw from the panels, and also expect that we can dou- 
ble battery life. Using the controller, we have not lost any 
routers from bad power, but it has been only 8 months of 
testing. 
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Figure 8: Current flow over 60 hours. The load stays even at 
7W, while the solar panel and battery shift their relative gen- 
eration over time. The battery current is negative when it is 
charging. 


The controller reports solar panel, load and battery sta- 
tus information that can be used for remote diagnosis and 
some prediction of battery uptime and lifetime. A second 
version of the controller, currently under development, 
will add the feature to take grid-supplied power as input. 
This has two major advantages: the same setup can be 
used to stabilize grid power locally, and grid power can 
also be used to charge the batteries in addition to the solar 
power. 


Tradeoffs: The real cost of power in rural areas is not just 
the raw grid electricity costs, but the cost of overcom- 
ing power availability and quality issues through UPS, 
battery-backups, and and chargers. The recurring costs 
can be quite high, and therefore solar power, although 
still expensive, becomes more competitve than expected 
as it can produce clean power directly. Currently we 
choose to use solar for very remote locations. At less re- 
mote and critical sites, we tend to use “dumb” analog 
chargers to reduce costs even further. 


5.3. Backchannels 


A wide variety of problems at Aravind and AirJaldi have 
caused link downtimes, leaving remote nodes discon- 
nected. The failure of a single link makes part of the net- 
work unreachable although the nodes themselves might 
be functional. In many cases, if we had alternate ac- 
cess to the nodes, the fixes would have been simple such 
as correcting a router misconfiguration, or rebooting the 
router remotely. It is important to have out-of-band ac- 
cess or a backchannel to the nodes that is separate from 
the primary wireless path to it. Backchannel access is 
also useful in cases where the battery is discharging but 
the router is already down for other reasons. Information 
about the battery status from the charge controller via the 
backchannel would still be helpful. We have tried several 
approaches to backchannels in both networks. 


Network Backchannel: At the Aravind Theni hospital, 
we already had some form of backchannel into the Theni 
network through VSAT. We use PhoneHome to open an 
SSH tunnel over the VSAT link through an HTTP proxy 
at the Aravind Madurai hospital. We configure Phone- 
Home to post monitoring data to our US-based server 
every 3 hours and also to open a reverse SSH tunnel 
through which we can log back in for administration pur- 
poses. Out of the 2300 posts expected from the router 
at Theni over 143 days (2 posts every 3 days), we only 
received 1510 of them, or about 65%. So this particu- 
lar backchannel was not very reliable in practice, some- 
times not working for long stretches of time. As a result, 
we used the solitary hospital laptop to connect directly to 
the Internet using a 1xRTT CDMA card to improve the 
availability of a backchannel into the network. However, 
this laptop was used for several other purposes (shared 
hardware is a common feature in rural areas) and was 
mostly unavailable. Furthermore, in many instances the 
network backchannel was not enough as the local wire- 
less network would itself be partitioned. 


Node Backchannel: At AirJaldi, we built a node 
backchannel mechanism using GPRS. In India at the mo- 
ment, GPRS connectivity costs roughly $10 per month 
for unlimited duration and bandwidth. We used a Netgear 
WGT634U router, interfaced through its USB 2.0 port 
with a mobile phone. The router runs PPP over GPRS 
and sets up an OpenVPN tunnel to a remote server. To 
enable remote diagnosis using this link, the backchan- 
nel router is connected to the main wireless router using 
ethernet and optional serial consoles. The backchannel 
router can also power-cycle the wireless router using a 
solid-state relay connected to one of its GPIO pins. 

This approach has two advantages. First, the cellphone 
network is completely independent of the wireless link. 
Second, even though the mobile phone is charged from 
the same power source, it has its own battery which al- 
lows access via GPRS even if the main power source is 
down. However, for the Netgear router, we needed ad- 
ditional battery backup which adds to the maintenance 
complexity. One approach to simplify this setup for con- 
sole access would be to use a Linux GPRS phone but we 
have not tried it yet. 


Tradeoffs: Our experience with the GPRS backchannel 
in terms of providing real utility for system management 
has been mixed. Many common problems can be solved 
by alternative means in simpler ways. In cases of in- 
correct configuration of routers, we can imagine using 
the GPRS backchannel to fix problems. But at Aravind, 
when misconfigurations resulted in routing outages, we 
used cascaded hop-by-hop logins to move through the 
network, although this depended on at least the endpoint 
IP addresses to be set correctly. However, we can also 
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use Link Local IP addressing [12] to have independent 
hop-by-hop backchannels. Each link gets a local auto- 
matic IP address from a pre-assigned subnet that would 
work even when the system wide routing does not work. 
This can also be implemented by using virtual interfaces 
in the Atheros wireless driver [15]. Such virtual link con- 
figuration approaches could be permanent and also inde- 
pendent of any network configuration 

We have also used the built-in WiFi radio of the 
backchannel netgear router to remotely scan local air in- 
terfaces for interferences or low RF signals from other 
routers, particularly after storms in Dharamsala. But we 
found the most useful feature of the GPRS backchannel 
to be console access to the router in case of failed at- 
tempts at remote firmware upgrades. But arguably, good 
practices of testing the upgrade locally on an identical 
router may suffice. This would mean reducing the vari- 
ety of router platforms used in the field to standardize 
testing. However, this can be hard to do practically, espe- 
cially in initial phases as rural networks move from pilots 
to scale. In future work we intend to continue exploring 
the idea of cellphone backchannels. 

One idea is that instead of using GPRS as the 
backchannel, a cheaper mechanism could be using SMS 
channels. With SMS, console access would need to be 
implemented from scratch. Instead of console access, 
one approach would be to just query the remote router 
over SMS. The reply would have power parameters (grid 
power, remaining battery, voltage level of power supply), 
and basic status information from the wireless board if 
it is up. The phone would be connected to the router 
within the enclosure over serial. This is often feasible be- 
cause many places have more ready access to SMS com- 
pared to GPRS. For example, all our rural clinics at Ar- 
avind, have some degree of SMS coverage provided by 
2-3 providers at least. 


5.4 Independent Recovery Mechanisms 


Failure-independent recovery mechanisms are essential 
for managing systems remotely. The best solution is to 
have fully redundant systems, but they are often too ex- 
pensive. An intermediate solution, more viable for rural 
areas, is to have some independent modules that enable 
diagnosis and some recovery (but not full functionality 
and so cannot do complete failover). 

Alternate backchannels can enable independent access 
to various system components, and we include them in 
the design of independent recovery mechanisms. How- 
ever in situations where the main router itself is wedged 
or is in a non-responsive state, we need components that 
can reset or reboot the main router for recovery. The 
components should not be affected by the failure them- 
selves. In this section, we discuss software and hardware 
recovery. 


Software watchdog: Essential software services can en- 
ter bad states and crash. For instance, we have seen wire- 
less drivers have enter bad states that prevent the wireless 
card from receiving or transmitting packets even though 
the OS still keeps running. It is necessary to have a mon- 
itoring service that can either restart software services on 
the router or reboot the router itself. 

We have built a software watchdog which is run by 
cron every 4 minutes. A configuration file lists what 
parameters to monitor such as IP reachability to a set of 
hosts, channel, SSID and BSSID changes, wireless oper- 
ation mode as well as a list of processes that need to be 
running on the node. The configuration file also lists what 
actions to take upon failure of any of the tests, and how 
often a test is allowed to fail before an action is taken. 
Actions range from bringing the wireless interface down 
and up again, unloading and reloading kernel modules, 
to rebooting the node. We use this software watchdog in 
the AirJaldi network currently. 


Hardware watchdog: An on-board hardware watchdog 
will reboot the router periodically unless it gets reset pe- 
riodically after receiving keep-alive messages from the 
router. This is a vital feature, but most of the low-cost 
routers used at AirJaldi do not actually have on-board 
watchdogs. To address this we have designed for $0.25, 
a simple external hardware watchdog (a simple delay 
circuit) that interfaces with the board’s GPIO line. We 
have designed this watchdog to plug into the router’s 
power input port and to also accept PoE-enabled power 
so it can also power PoE-less routers, which allows us 
to use lower-cost routers as well. All the boards we use 
at Aravind have on-board watchdogs, but if the board is 
wedged due to lower voltage, then the watchdog itself 
will be rendered useless. However, we can avoid this by 
using the LVDs we have designed. In some cases, we are 
also using the power controller described in Section 5.2 
as a form of external hardware watchdog; it monitors the 
board over ethernet and power-cycles it via PoE if it does 
not hear a keep-alive message in time. 


Enabling Safe Fallback: As future work, we intend to 
use the backchannel and the independent recovery plane 
to implement safe fallback mechanism for upgrades. 
When upgrading the OS on a wireless router, we could 
use a software watchdog that will be configured to check 
that the upgrade does not violate any required properties. 
For example, the board should be able to initialize all 
the drivers, and ping local interfaces and remote nodes 
as well. If these are not satisfied, we should go back to 
a previously known fail-safe OS state. This can be com- 
bined with a hardware watchdog mechanism that can re- 
boot the router to a fail-safe OS state in cases where the 
newly installed OS does not even boot. 
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5.5 Software Design 


We have written substantial software for the WiLDNet 
MAC, monitoring, logging, remote management, fault 
diagnosis, and fault prediction. In this section we focus 
on aspects that we have not previously discussed: the 
boot loader, and configuration and status tools. Both play 
an important role in reducing failures. 


Read-only Operating System: We saw at the Aravind 
network that the CF cards used in the wireless routers 
would often get corrupted because of frequent and unex- 
pected reboots. Writing even a single bit of data can cor- 
rupt a flash disk. We discovered at AirJaldi that if an os- 
cillating LVD keeps rebooting a router, some write to the 
CF card during boot up will eventually fail and corrupt 
the flash. Unfortunately, since most boot loaders write to 
flash during the boot up process, we had to replace the 
boot loader with our own version that does not perform 
any writes at all. 

In addition, it is better to mount the main OS partition 
read-only so that no write operations occur throughout 
the normal life cycle of the router. For log collection, 
we have an extra read-write partition on the CF card. 
However, in production systems, it would be preferable 
to have all the partitions to be read-only mounted. 


Configuration and Status Tools: To train local staff in 
the administration of wireless network without expos- 
ing them to the details of underlying Linux configuration 
files, we designed a web-based GUI for easy configu- 
ration and display of simple status information about a 
particular router. 

But to further aid local staff in diagnosing problems we 
need to build tools that can present an easy to understand 
view of the problem. For example, a simple mechanism 
at vision centers can indicate (via something as simple 
as LEDs) that the local wireless router is up and run- 
ning, but that reachability to the remote router is down. 
This will minimize the tendency of self-fixing where lo- 
cal staff unnecessarily try to modify the local setup with- 
out realizing that the problem might be elsewhere. 


6 Related Work 


WiFi-based deployments: There have been several de- 
velopment projects that use WiFi-based network connec- 
tivity for applications such as healthcare (Ashwini [4]), 
the Digital Gangetic Plains [8]), e-literacy and vocational 
training (the Akshaya network [2]), education (CRC- 
Net [7]) and so on. However, our deployment is possibly 
the first that takes a systematic approach towards sus- 
tainability and both projects are in active use by thou- 
sands of users. There are a number of community wire- 
less projects in the US ([5, 6, 11]) that use a combina- 
tion of open source monitoring tools, but they focus on 


a smaller range of operational challenges. Raman et al. 
in [30] try to summarize all the open issues in deploy- 
ing rural wireless such as network planning, protocols, 
management, power and applications but they mainly fo- 
cus on modifying the MAC and conserving power using 
Wake-on-LAN [23] techniques. 


Long distance point-to-point WiFi: Given the cost and 
performance promises of 802.11 rural connectivity, there 
have been several efforts to analyze the behavior [19, 33] 
and improve the performance of multi-hop long-distance 
WiFi networks, including the design of an TDMA-based 
MAC layer [29] that relies on burst synchronization to 
avoid interference, and channel allocation policies to 
maximize network throughput [28]. Our work [26] builds 
and improves on these efforts, delivering a real-world im- 
plementation that delivers high-performance (5-7Mbps 
for links up to 382 Km), predictable behavior, and flexi- 
bility to accommodate various types of traffic. Raman et 
al. [32] also investigate network planning solutions that 
minimize costs by optimizing across the space of possi- 
ble network topologies, tower heights, antenna types and 
alignment and power assignments. 


Long distance point-to-multipoint WiFi: It is not al- 
ways possible to design a network with just point-to- 
point links. For example, in topologies where there is not 
much angular separation between clients with respect to 
a central location, it is infeasible to have separate point- 
to-point links to each client using directional antennas. 
Instead, an interesting compromise is to use sector anten- 
nas where some nodes run a point-to-multipoint (PMP) 
MAC protocol to provide access to a large number of 
clients that do not have very high individual throughput 
requirements while the long distance links still use the 
point-to-point MAC protocol [27, 18]. We are currently 
in the process of extending the WiLDNet MAC protocol 
to support point-to-multipoint configurations as well. 


Remote management: There has been a lot of work on 
remote operation and upgrades to large-scale datacen- 
ters [14, 17] that have reliable power and network con- 
nectivity. There has also been work on online software 
upgrades to sensor networks [21]. However remote man- 
agement solutions for wireless networks that located in 
remote rural regions has not received a lot of attention. In 
this spectrum, Meraki [9] provides a remote management 
suite for WiFi networks where all the monitoring, con- 
figuring, diagnosis and periodic updates for their field- 
deployed routers is hosted on the Meraki server. 


7 Conclusion 


We presented a wide range of operational challenges 
from three years of deployment experience with two dif- 
ferent rural wireless networks. Although work to date 
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Type of problem Who solved it Who solves it now 
time 


Circuit breaker trip at node 
locations 


Staff: Flip the breaker physically 
at location, added UPS 


Staff: Monitoring system trig- 
gers that node is down 


PoE stopped working (trans- 1-7 Integrators: Replaced PoE Staff: Replace PoE by checking 
former explosion) ays connectivity and components 


Loose ethernet cable jacks 


Routing 
incorrect static routes, absent 
default gateway 

CF card corruption: disk full 
errors 


misconfiguration: | Routing:2 


Gateway:4 | days nel 


Replace:2 
Fix:10 


Wall erected in front of an- | 1 
teak vent down || 
Ethernet port on board | M:2 N/A 
soppetvenig || 


Experts, Staff: Re-crimp RJ-45 
with help from experts, train staff 
to check for loose cables 

Experts: Using reverse SSH tun- 


Staff: Monitoring system trig- 
gers that wireless link is up but 
ethernet is down 
Staff/Integrators: 
tool for routing 


Use config 


Integrators: Using config tool 
Integrators, Staff: Replace CF | Automatic: Run fsck on problem 
card 

Experts: Run fsck regularly 


2 Experts: After physical verifica- | Staff: Ensure line of sight 
months | tion 


Integrators: 
board 


Staff: Replace CF cards after 
config. 


Replace router | Staff/Integrators: 


boards 


Replace 





Table 3: List of failures that have occurred since January 2005 at various locations in the Aravind network. For each fault, we 
list the downtimes, and who among staff, integrators, or remote experts used to solve the problem, and who solves it now. This 
information has been collated from logs and incident reports maintained by the local administrators and remote experts respectively. 
It is an underestimate as not all failures are accounted for in the local logs maintained by local staff. 


largely focuses on performance, the primary obstacle to 
real impact for these networks is keeping them alive over 
the long term. Based on our experiences, we conclude by 
summarizing three broad lessons which we believe apply 
to other projects in developing regions. 


Prepare for absence of local expertise: Most projects 
assume that training will solve the need for local IT staff, 
but this is quite difficult. Although we have had some 
success with this at AirJaldi, it is limited due to high staff 
turnover. In some sense, better training leads to higher 
turnover. So instead, we have worked to reduce the need 
for highly trained staff on multiple levels. 

Starting at the lowest layers, we have pushed hard on 
improving the quality of power and the ability of nodes 
to reboot themselves into a known good state. We have 
added substantial software for self validation, for data 
collection and monitoring. We also developed support for 
remote management, although it is limited by connectiv- 
ity issues, especially during faults; in turn, we looked at 
backchannels to improve the reach for remote manage- 
ment. We also developed GUI tools that are much easier 
for local staff to use and that are intended to be educa- 
tional in nature. At the highest level, the network integra- 
tors step in to handle issues that local staff cannot solve; 
earlier local staff would wait until we solved the prob- 
lem, resulting in extended downtimes. This transition is 
shown in the partial list of failures in Table 3 from the 
Aravind network. For each fault we indicate how it was 
solved initially, what the associated downtime was, and 
also how that same fault is being solved now. 


Redesign of components is oftens enough: As men- 
tioned earlier in Section 4, because of harsh environmen- 
tal conditions and unreliable power, commodity compo- 
nents fail more often in rural areas. One solution is to use 
expensive equipment such as military grade routers and 
big battery backups or diesel generators, as is done with 
cellular base stations at great cost. However, we aim to 
use low-cost commodity hardware for affordability. 

In practice, even simple redesign of selected hardware 
components can significantly decrease the failure rates 
without adding much cost. In addition to getting WiFi 
to work for long distances, we also developed software 
and hardware changes for low-voltage disconnect, for 
cleaner power, and for more reliable automatic reboots, 
and we developed better techniques to avoid damage due 
to lightning and power surges. 


The real cost of power is in cleaning it up: The key is 
to understand that the real cost of power in rural areas is 
not the cost of grid power supply, but of cleaning it using 
power controllers, batteries and solar-power backup so- 
lutions. Some development projects incorrectly view the 
cost of electricity as zero, since it is relatively common 
to steal electricity in rural India.! However, the grid cost 
is irrelevant for IT projects, which generally need clean 
power (unlike lighting or heating). Due to short lifetimes 
of batteries and ineffective UPSs, power cleaning is a 
recurring cost. Solar power, although still expensive, is 
thus more competitive than expected as it produces clean 
power directly. We currently use solar power for relays 
or other locations where power is not available, and try 
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to manage grid power elsewhere. At the same time, it is 
critical to improve the tolerance for bad power of all of 
the equipment, and to plan for sufficient back up power. 

In the end, there remains much to do to make these 
networks easier to manage by the local staff; progress is 
required on all fronts. However, even the changes imple- 
mented so far have greatly reduced the number of failed 
components, have increased the ability of local staff to 
manage network problems, and have helped to grow the 
networks without significantly growing the staff. Both 
networks are not only helping thousands of real users, 
but are also experiencing real growth and increased im- 
pact over time. 
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UsenetDHT: A low-overhead design for Usenet 


Emil Sit, Robert Morris, and M. Frans Kaashoek 
MIT CSAIL 


Abstract 


Usenet is a popular distributed messaging and file sharing ser- 
vice: servers in Usenet flood articles over an overlay network to 
fully replicate articles across all servers. However, replication 
of Usenet’s full content requires that each server pay the cost of 
receiving (and storing) over 1 Tbyte/day. This paper presents the 
design and implementation of UsenetDHT, a Usenet system that 
allows a set of cooperating sites to keep a shared, distributed 
copy of Usenet articles. UsenetDHT consists of client-facing 
Usenet NNTP front-ends and a distributed hash table (DHT) that 
provides shared storage of articles across the wide area. This 
design allows participating sites to partition the storage burden, 
rather than replicating all Usenet articles at all sites. 

UsenetDHT requires a DHT that maintains durability despite 
transient and permanent failures, and provides high storage per- 
formance. These goals can be difficult to provide simultane- 
ously: even in the absence of failures, verifying adequate repli- 
cation levels of large numbers of objects can be resource inten- 
sive, and interfere with normal operations. This paper intro- 
duces Passing Tone, a new replica maintenance algorithm for 
DHash [7] that minimizes the impact of monitoring replication 
levels on memory and disk resources by operating with only 
pairwise communication. Passing Tone’s implementation pro- 
vides performance by using data structures that avoid disk ac- 
cesses and enable batch operations. 

Microbenchmarks over a local gigabit network demonstrate 
that the total system throughput scales linearly as servers are 
added, providing 5.7 Mbyte/s of write bandwidth and 7 Mbyte/s 
of read bandwidth per server. UsenetDHT is currently deployed 
on a 12-server network at 7 sites running Passing Tone over the 
wide-area: this network supports our research laboratory’s live 
2.5 Mbyte/s Usenet feed and 30.6 Mbyte/s of synthetic read traf- 
fic. These results suggest a DHT-based design may be a viable 
way to redesign Usenet and globally reduce costs. 


1 Introduction 


For decades, the Usenet service has connected users 
world-wide. Users post articles into newsgroups which 
are propagated widely by an overlay network of servers. 
Users host lively discussions in newsgroups and also, be- 
cause articles can represent multi-media files, coopera- 
tively produce a large shared pool of files. A major at- 
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traction of Usenet is the incredible diversity and volume 
of content that is available. 


Usenet is highly popular and continues to grow: one 
Usenet provider sees upwards of 40,000 readers reading at 
an aggregate 20 Gbit/s [35]. Several properties contribute 
to Usenet’s popularity. Because Usenet’s design [1, 19] 
aims to replicate all articles to all interested servers, any 
Usenet user can publish highly popular content without 
the need to personally provide a server and bandwidth. 
Usenet’s maturity also means that advanced user inter- 
faces exist, optimized for reading threaded discussions or 
streamlining bulk downloads. However, providing Usenet 
service can be expensive: users post over 1 Tbyte/day of 
new content that must be replicated and stored. 


This paper presents UsenetDHT, a system that allows 
a group of cooperating servers to share the network and 
storage costs of providing Usenet service. Such an ap- 
proach benefits both operators and users of Usenet: op- 
erators can use the savings from UsenetDHT to provide 
better service (for example, save articles for longer), or 
pass on reduced costs to users. With costs lower, more 
organizations may be able to afford to provide Usenet and 
make Usenet available to more users. 


UsenetDHT uses a distributed hash table (DHT) to 
store and maintain Usenet articles across participating 
sites [32]. A DHT provides a single logical storage sys- 
tem for all sites; it handles data placement, load balance 
and replica maintenance. Front-ends speaking the stan- 
dard news protocol accept new articles and store them into 
the common DHT. The front-ends then flood information 
about the existence of each article to all other front-ends 
in the UsenetDHT deployment. Instead of transmitting 
and storing n copies of an article (one per server), Usenet- 
DHT initially stores only two for the entire deployment; 
the extra copy allows for recovery from failure. Thus, per 
server, UsenetDHT reduces the load of receiving and stor- 
ing articles by a factor of O(n). 


To service reads, UsenetDHT front-ends must read 
from the DHT. The front-ends employ caching to ensure 
that each article is retrieved at most once for local clients. 
Thus, even if clients read all articles, UsenetDHT never 
creates more copies than Usenet. Further, statistics from 
news servers at MIT indicate that, in aggregate, clients 
read less than 1% of the articles received [29, 36]. If MIT 
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partnered with similar institutions, UsenetDHT could re- 
duce its costs for supporting Usenet substantially. 

In addition to delivering cost savings, UsenetDHT is 
incrementally deployable and scalable. UsenetDHT pre- 
serves the NNTP client interface, allowing it to be de- 
ployed transparently without requiring that clients change 
their software. The use of an underlying DHT allows ad- 
ditional storage and front-end servers to be easily added, 
with the DHT handling the problem of re-balancing 
load. Additionally, UsenetDHT preserves the existing 
economic model of Usenet. Compared to alternative con- 
tent distribution methods such as CDNs or ftp mirror 
servers that put the burden of work and cost on the pub- 
lisher, UsenetDHT leaves the burden of providing band- 
width at the Usenet front-end, close to the consumer. 

Despite the advantages of the UsenetDHT design, the 
workload of Usenet places significant demands on a 
DHT. The DHT must support sustained high through- 
put writes of multiple megabytes per second. Further, 
since even MIT’s fractional feed of 2.5 Mbyte/s generates 
350 Gbyte/day of replicas, unless a new disk is acquired 
every day, the system will run continuously at disk capac- 
ity, necessitating continuous object deletions to reclaim 
space. 

The DHT that UsenetDHT uses must also provide 
data availability and durability. This is achieved through 
replica maintenance, where a DHT replaces lost replicas 
to prevent data loss or unavailability. The goal of replica 
maintenance is to avoid losing the last replica, but with- 
out making replicas unnecessarily, since objects are ex- 
pensive to copy across the network. To achieve this, a 
maintenance algorithm must have an accurate estimate of 
the number of replicas of each object in order to avoid los- 
ing the last one. Since DHTs partition responsibility for 
maintenance across servers, a simple solution would have 
each DHT server check periodically with other servers to 
determine how many replicas exist for objects in its parti- 
tion. However, naively exchanging lists of object identi- 
fiers in order to see which replicas are where can quickly 
become expensive [16]. 

A more efficient mechanism would be to simply ex- 
change lists once and then track updates: a synchroniza- 
tion protocol (e.g., [4,22]) can identify new objects that 
were added since the last exchange as well as objects that 
have been deleted to reclaim space. However, this alter- 
native means that each server must remember the set of 
replicas held on each remote server that it synchronizes 
with. Further, each synchronization must cover objects 
inserted in well-defined periods so that when a server tra- 
verses its local view of replicas periodically to make re- 
pair decisions, it considers the same set of objects across 
all servers. These problems, while solvable, add complex- 
ity to the system. The storage and traversal of such sets 
can also cause disk activity or memory pressure, interfer- 


ing with regular operations. 

To handle maintenance under the workload of Usenet, 
we introduce Passing Tone, a maintenance algorithm built 
on Chord and DHash [7]. Instead having each object’s 
successor ensure that sufficient replicas exist within the 
successor list, Passing Tone has all servers in the ob- 
ject’s successor list ensure that they replicate the object. 
Each Passing Tone server makes maintenance decisions 
by synchronizing alternately with its successor and pre- 
decessor against the objects it stores locally. Synchro- 
nization identifies objects that the server should replicate 
but doesn’t. These objects are pulled from its neighbors. 
In this way, Passing Tone ensures that objects are repli- 
cated on the successor list without having to explicitly 
track/count replicas, and without having to consider a con- 
sistent set of objects across several servers. As a result, 
Passing Tone can efficiently maintain replicas in a system 
where constant writes produce large numbers of objects 
and the need to continuously delete expired ones. 

Our implementation of Passing Tone lays out data 
structures on disk efficiently to make writes, deletions, 
and synchronization operations efficient. We deployed 
this implementation on 12 wide-area servers, and this de- 
ployment handles the live 2.5 Mbyte/s Usenet feed re- 
ceived at MIT. The deployment can support an aggregate 
read throughput of 30.6 Mbyte/s from wide-area clients. 
Benchmarks run over our local gigabit network show that 
the total read and write capacity scale as servers are added. 

This paper makes three contributions: it presents the 
design of UsenetDHT, a system that reduces the individ- 
ual cost of operating a Usenet server for n participants 
by a factor of O(n) through the use of a DHT; it intro- 
duces the Passing Tone algorithm that provides efficient 
maintenance for DHTs for workloads with many concur- 
rent write and expiration operations; and, it demonstrates 
that an implementation of UsenetDHT can support MIT’s 
Usenet feed and should scale to the full feed. 

The rest of this paper is structured as follows. Section 2 
describes Usenet and briefly characterizes its traffic load. 
UsenetDHT’s design is presented in Section 3. Section 4 
describes the Passing Tone algorithm. Section 5 discusses 
the Passing Tone implementation, which is then evaluated 
in Section 6. Finally, Section 7 presents related work and 
we conclude in Section 8. 


2 Usenet background 


Usenet is a popular distributed messaging service that 
has been operational since 1981. Over the years, its use 
and implementation has evolved. Now people use Usenet 
in two primary ways. First, users participate in discus- 
sions about specific topics, which are organized in news- 
groups. The amount of traffic in these text groups has 
been relatively stable over the past years. Second, users 
post binary articles (encoded versions of pictures, audio 
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files, and movies). This traffic is increasing rapidly be- 
cause Usenet provides an efficient way for users to dis- 
tribute large multi-media files. Users can upload articles 
to Usenet once and then Usenet takes charge of distribut- 
ing the articles. 

Usenet distributes articles using an overlay network 
of servers that are connected in a peer-to-peer topology. 
Servers are distributed world-wide and each server peers 
with its neighbors to replicate all articles that are posted 
to Usenet. The servers employ a flood-fill algorithm using 
the NetNews Transfer Protocol (NNTP) to ensure that all 
articles reach all servers [1, 19]. 

As a server receives new articles (either from local 
posters or its neighbors), it floods NNTP CHECK mes- 
sages to all its other peers who have expressed interest 
in the newsgroup containing the article. If the remote peer 
does not have the message, the server feeds the new article 
to the peer with the TAKETHIS message. Because rela- 
tionships are long-lived, one peer may batch articles for 
another when the other server is unavailable, but today’s 
servers typically stream articles to peers in real-time. 

The size of Usenet is hard to measure as each site 
sees a different amount of traffic, based on its peering 
arrangements. An estimate from 1993 showed an an- 
nual 67% growth in traffic [34]. Currently, in order to 
avoid missing articles, top servers have multiple over- 
lapping feeds, receiving up to 3 Tbyte of traffic per day 
from peers, of which approximately 1.5 Tbyte is new con- 
tent [10, 12]. Growth has largely been driven by increased 
postings of binary articles. The volume of text articles 
has remained relatively stable for the past few years at 
approximately 1 Gbyte of new text data, from approx- 
imately 400,000 articles [14]. As a result of the large 
volume of traffic, providers capable of supporting a full 
Usenet feed have become specialized. Top providers such 
as usenet server . comand GigaNews have dedicated, 
multi-homed data centers with many servers dedicated to 
storing and serving Usenet articles. 

A major differentiating factor between Usenet 
providers is the degree of article retention. Because 
Usenet users are constantly generating new data, it is 
necessary to expire old articles in order to make room 
for new ones. Retention is a function of disk space and 
indicates the number of days (typically) that articles 
are kept before being expired. The ability to scale and 
provide high performance storage is thus a competitive 
advantage for Usenet providers as high retention allows 
them to offer the most content to their users. For example, 
at the time of this writing, the longest retention available 
is 200 days, requiring at least 300 Tbyte of data storage. 

The read workload at major news servers can be ex- 
tremely high: on a weekend in September 2007, the pop- 
ular usenetserver.com served an average of over 
40,000 concurrent clients with an aggregate bandwidth of 





20 Gbit/s [35]. This suggests that clients are download- 
ing continuously at an average of 520 Kbit/s, most likely 
streaming from binary newsgroups. 

Usenet’s economics are structured to allow providers to 
handle the high costs associated with receiving, storing, 
and serving articles. Perhaps surprisingly in the age of 
peer-to-peer file sharing, Usenet customers are willing to 
pay for access to the content on Usenet. Large providers 
are able to charge customers in order to cover their costs 
and produce a profit. Unfortunately, universities and other 
smaller institutions may find it difficult to bear the cost of 
operating an entire Usenet feed. UsenetDHT is an ap- 
proach to bring these costs down and allow more sites to 
operate Usenet servers. 


3 UsenetDHT design 


UsenetDHT targets mutually trusting organizations that 
can cooperate to share storage and network load. Prime 
examples of such organizations are universities, such as 
those on Internet2, that share high-bandwidth connectiv- 
ity internally and whose commercial connectivity is more 
expensive. For such organizations, UsenetDHT aims to: 

¢ reduce bandwidth and storage costs in the common 

case for all participants; 

* minimize disruption to users by preserving an NNTP 

interface; and 

* preserve the economic model of Usenet, where 

clients pay for access to their local NNTP server and 
can publish content without the need to provide stor- 
age resources or be online for the content to be ac- 
cessible. 

UsenetDHT accomplishes these goals by replacing the 
local article storage at each NNTP server with shared 
storage provided by a distributed hash table (DHT). A 
front-end that speaks the standard client transfer protocol 
(NNTP) allows unmodified clients access to this storage 
at each site. 


3.1 Design overview 


Each article posted to Usenet has metadata—header infor- 
mation such as the subject, author, and newsgroups—in 
addition to the article itself. Articles entering a Usenet- 
DHT deployment (for example, from a traditional Usenet 
feed or a local user) will come with metadata and the ar- 
ticle bundled together. UsenetDHT floods the metadata 
among its participating peers in the same way as Usenet 
does. UsenetDHT, however, stores the articles in a DHT. 
In UsenetDHT, each site contributes one or more 
servers with dedicated storage to form a DHT, which acts 
like a virtual shared disk. The DHT relieves Usenet- 
DHT from solving the problem of providing robust stor- 
age; DHT algorithms deal with problems of data place- 
ment, maintenance in the face of failures, and load bal- 
ance as the number of servers and objects in the system 
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increases [5,33]. To support a full feed, each server in 
a homogeneous deployment need provide only O(1/n)-th 
of the storage it would need to support a full feed by itself. 

NNTP front-ends store incoming articles into the DHT 
using put calls; these articles may come from local users 
or from feeds external to the UsenetDHT deployment. To 
send articles upstream to the larger Usenet, front-ends in 
a UsenetDHT deployment have the option of arranging a 
direct peering relationship with an external peer or desig- 
nating a single front-end to handle external connectivity. 

Usenet is organized into newsgroups; when an article 
is posted, it includes metadata in its headers that tells the 
NNTP front-ends which groups should hold the article. In 
UsenetDHT, each NNTP front-end receives a copy of all 
headers and uses that information to build up a mapping of 
newsgroups to articles stored to local disk for presentation 
to its local clients. In particular, each front-end keeps an 
article index independently from other sites. UsenetDHT 
does not store group lists or the mapping from newsgroups 
to articles in the DHT. 

Distributing metadata to all sites has several advan- 
tages. First, it guarantees that a site will be able to respond 
to NNTP commands such as LIST and XOVER without 
consulting other front-ends. These commands are used 
by client software to construct and filter lists of articles 
to present to actual users, before any articles are down- 
loaded and read. Second, it leaves sites in control over 
the contents of a group as presented to their local users. 
In particular, it allows sites to have different policies for 
filtering spam, handling moderation, and processing can- 
cellations. 

Clients access UsenetDHT through the NNTP front- 
ends. When a user reads an article, the NNTP front-end 
retrieves the article using a DHT get call and caches it. 
Local caching is required in order to reduce load on other 
DHT servers in the system and also to ensure that Usenet- 
DHT never sends more traffic than a regular Usenet mesh 
feed would. If sites cache locally, no DHT server is likely 
to experience more than n remote read requests for the 
DHT object for a given article. This cache can also be 
shared between servers at a site. Each site will need to de- 
termine an appropriate cache size and eviction policy that 
will allow it to serve its readership efficiently. 


3.2. Write and read walk-through 


To demonstrate the flow of articles in UsenetDHT more 
precisely, this section traces the posting and reading of an 
article. Figure | summarizes this process. 

A news reader posts an article using the standard NNTP 
protocol, contacting a local NNTP front-end. The reader 
is unaware that the front-end is part of UsenetDHT, and 
not a standard Usenet server. Upon receiving the posting, 
the UsenetDHT front-end uses put to insert the article in 
the DHT. In the put call, the front-end uses the SHA-1 
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Figure 1: Messages exchanged during during UsenetDHT 
reads and writes. 1. Client A posts an article to his lo- 
cal NNTP front-end. 2. The front-end stores the article in 
DHash (via a DHash gateway, not shown). 3. After suc- 
cessful writes, the front-end propagates the article’s meta- 
data to other front-ends. 4. Client B checks for new news 
and asks for the article. 5. Client B’s front-end retrieves 
the article from the DHT and returns it to her. 


hash of the article’s content as the key: since DHash par- 
titions data across servers by the key, using a hash func- 
tion ensures articles will be distributed evenly across the 
participating servers. By providing this key in a get call, 
any UsenetDHT front-end can retrieve the article from the 
DHT. The use of a content-hash key also allows front-ends 
to detect data corruption by verifying the integrity of data 
received over the network. 


After the article has been successfully stored in the 
DHT, the front-end propagates the article to its peers us- 
ing a TAKEDHT NNTP message. This message is simi- 
lar to the standard TAKETHIS message but only includes 
the header information and the content-hash key (as an 
X-ChordID header). This information is sufficient for 
the peers to insert the article into their local group indices, 
provide a summary of the article to readers connecting to 
the front-end and retrieve the contents of the article when 
a reader requests it. Each front-end, upon receiving the 
article, also shares the announcement with its other peers. 
In this manner, the article’s existence is eventually flooded 
to all front-ends in the deployment. 








When a user wishes to read a newsgroup, his news 
reader software requests a list of new articles from his 
UsenetDHT front-end. The front-end responds with a 
summary of articles that it has accumulated from its peers. 
This summary is used by the reader to construct a view of 
the newsgroup. When the client requests an article body, 
the front-end first checks its local cache; if the article is 
not present, it calls get, supplying the key for the article 
as argument. When the front-end obtains the article data 
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from the DHT, it inserts the article into the cache and re- 
turns the article to the reader. As with posting, the reader 
is unaware that the news server is part of UsenetDHT. 


3.3. Expiration 


UsenetDHT will insert dozens of objects into the DHT 
per second, resulting in millions of objects per day. After 
an initial start-up period, the DHT will be operating at 
full storage capacity. Thus, some mechanism is needed to 
delete older objects to make room for newer ones. 

Usenet servers have long used expiration times to 
bound the lifetime of articles. Each deployment of 
UsenetDHT sets a single common expiration policy 
across all participants. This policy can vary according to 
the type of newsgroup (e.g., preserving text discussions 
for longer than binary articles). A common policy is re- 
quired to ensure that the list of articles for a given group 
at any UsenetDHT front-end will accurately reflect the ar- 
ticles that are available in the underlying DHT. 


3.4 Discussion 


UsenetDHT converts a fully decentralized system based 
on pushing content to all servers into a partially decen- 
tralized one, where individual front-ends pull the content 
from their peers. Thus, servers must participate in pro- 
cessing DHT lookups for all articles, even for readers 
at other sites. Conversely, each server depends on other 
servers to respond to its read requests. This motivates re- 
quiring a trusted set of participating sites. 

A DHT-based design also represents a sacrifice in terms 
of site control. Sites lose control over what articles are 
stored on and transit their servers. While sites retain the 
ability to specify which newsgroups are indexed locally, 
they must participate fully in the DHT and store articles 
that are in groups that they do not make available to local 
clients. Policies of content filtration, handled in regular 
Usenet by filtering the list of newsgroups that are peered 
to a site, must now be handled per deployment. Future 
work may address this issue with the use of sub-rings [20]. 

The key benefit of the DHT approach is that each site 
will receive article data proportional to the amount of stor- 
age they contribute to the system, rather than a complete 
copy of the feed. UsenetDHT reduces the cost of receiv- 
ing and storing a Usenet feed at each site by a factor of 
O(n) (assuming equal amounts of storage contributed by 
each site) by eliminating the need to massively replicate 
articles. Our UsenetDHT implementation replicates arti- 
cles for durability at two servers, so the cost of receiving 
and storing articles is reduced by a factor of n/2. 

UsenetDHT employs local caching to use no more 
bandwidth than standard Usenet in the worst case where 
every article is read at every server. Fortunately, at the 
organizations we target, it is unlikely that all articles will 
be read, resulting in substantial savings per site overall. 


As a result, total storage can be reduced or re-purposed to 
provide additional retention instead of storing replicas. 

The flooding network used by UsenetDHT to propagate 
metadata follows peering relationships established by the 
system administrators. A reasonable alternative may be 
to construct a distribution tree automatically [17]. An ef- 
ficient broadcast tree would reduce link stress by ensuring 
that data is transmitted over each link only once. How- 
ever, the metadata streams are relatively small and op- 
erators may prefer to avoid the complexity and possible 
fragility involved in deploying such an overlay. 


4 Passing Tone 


The DHT storing articles for UsenetDHT needs an effi- 
cient maintenance algorithm that provides high availabil- 
ity and durability for objects: maintenance ensures that a 
sufficient number of replicas exists to prevent object loss 
due to server failures. This section introduces the Passing 
Tone algorithm; Passing Tone maintains replicated objects 
through a user-specified expiration time while reducing 
the number of disk seeks and memory required to make 
maintenance decisions.* 

We present Passing Tone in the context of the DHash 
DHT. Each server in DHash has a single database that is 
shared across all of its virtual servers. DHash stores object 
replicas initially on the first k successors of the object’s 
key; this set of servers is called the replica set. Passing 
Tone ensures that all members of the replica set have a 
replica of the object, despite the fact that this set changes 
over time. The value of k is set system-wide and affects 
the ability of the system to survive simultaneous failures; 
the reader is referred to our prior work for more on the 
role of k [5]. For UsenetDHT, k = 2 is sufficient. 


4.1 Challenges 


The main challenge in the design of Passing Tone is bal- 
ancing the desire to minimize bandwidth usage (e.g., by 
not repeatedly exchanging object identifier lists and not 
creating too many replicas) with the need to avoid stor- 
ing and updating state about remote servers. This prob- 
lem largely revolves around deciding what information to 
keep on each server to make identifying objects that need 
repair easy and efficient. 

The ideal maintenance algorithm would only generate 
repairs for those objects that have fewer than k remain- 
ing replicas. Such an algorithm would minimize replica 
movement and creation. A straightforward approach for 
achieving this might be to track the location of all avail- 
able replicas, and repair when k or fewer remain. In a 
peer-to-peer system, where writes are sent to individual 
servers without going through any central host, tracking 


“The name “Passing Tone” draws an analogy from the musical mean- 
ing “Chord” to the action of the maintenance algorithm: passing tones 
are notes that pass between two notes in a chord. 
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replica locations would require that each server frequently 
synchronize with other servers to learn about any new up- 
dates. The resulting replica counts would then periodi- 
cally be checked to identify objects with too few replicas 
and initiate repairs. 

The difficulty with this approach lies in storing state 
about replica locations in a format that is easy to update 
as objects are added and deleted but also easy to con- 
sult when making repair decisions. For ease of update 
and to allow efficient synchronization, information about 
replicas on each server needs to be kept in a per-server 
structure. However, to make repair decisions, each server 
requires a view of replicas over all servers to know how 
many replicas are currently available. While these views 
can be derived from one another, with millions of objects 
across dozens of servers, it is expensive to construct them 
on the fly. For example, Merkle tree construction is CPU 
intensive and would require either random disk I/O or use 
significant memory. Storing both views is possible but 
would also require random disk I/O that would compete 
with regular work. 

Worse, even if state about replica locations can be effi- 
ciently stored, continuous writes and deletions means that 
any local state quickly becomes stale. Unfortunately, if 
information about objects on a remote server is stale— 
perhaps because an object was written to both the local 
and remote server but the local and remote have not yet 
synchronized—the local server may incorrectly decide to 
generate a new replica. Such spurious repairs can be ex- 
pensive and are hard to avoid. 


4.2 Passing Tone overview 


Passing Tone deals with these challenges by removing 
the need to track object locations explicitly. Instead each 
server in Passing Tone: 

¢ only keeps a synchronization data structure for ob- 

jects stored locally; 

¢ shares the responsibility of ensuring adequate repli- 

cation with the other servers in the replica set; and 

e makes decisions based only on differences detected 

between itself and its immediate neighbors. 

Passing Tone uses Merkle trees for synchronization [4]. 
As a consequence of keeping only a single Merkle tree 
per server, reflecting that server’s actual objects, a Passing 
Tone server must create a replica of objects that it is miss- 
ing in order to avoid repeatedly learning about that object. 
The count of available replicas is maintained implicitly as 
servers synchronize with their neighbors: when the first k 
servers in an object’s successor list have a replica, there 
are at least k replicas. 

Like Carbonite [5], Passing Tone uses extra replicas 
to mask transient failures and provide durability. Each 
server in Passing Tone has two maintenance responsibil- 
ities. First, it must ensure that it has replicas of objects 


n.local_maintenance(): 
a, b = n.pred_k, n # k-th predecessor to n 
for partner in n.succ, n.pred: 
diffs = partner.synchronize(a, b) 
for o in diffs: 
data = partner. fetch(o) 
n.db.insert(o, data) 


Figure 2: The local maintenance procedure ensures that 
each server n has replicas of objects for which it is re- 
sponsible. The synchronize(a,b) method compares 
the local database with the partner’s database to identify 
objects with keys in the range (a,b) that are not stored lo- 
cally. Local maintenance does not delete objects locally 
or remotely. 


for which it is responsible. This is its local maintenance 
responsibility. Second, it must ensure that objects it is no 
longer responsible for but has stored locally are offered 
to the new responsible server. This represents a server’s 
global maintenance responsibility. 


4.3. Local maintenance 


The local maintenance algorithm distributes the responsi- 
bility of ensuring that sufficient replicas exist to each of 
the servers in the current replica set. To do this without 
requiring coordination across all servers simultaneously, 
Passing Tone’s local maintenance relies on an extension 
to Chord that allows each server to know precisely which 
replica sets it belongs to: Passing Tone asks Chord to 
maintain a predecessor list which tracks the first O(logn) 
predecessors of each server. The details of this are dis- 
cussed in Section 5. Once the predecessor list is available, 
each server will know the range of keys it is responsible 
for replicating and can identify whether or not it needs to 
replicate an object simply by considering the key relative 
to its first k predecessors. 

The algorithm that implements local maintenance is 
shown in Figure 2. Each server synchronizes with only its 
direct predecessor and successor, over the range of keys 
for which it should be holding replicas, as determined by 
its Chord identifier. Synchronization walks down the rel- 
evant branches of the Merkle tree to efficiently identify 
objects that the server is missing but that are present on 
its neighbor. 

Merkle trees store the keys of a server in a tree with 
a 64-way branching factor: each node of the tree stores 
a hash of the concatenation of the hashes of its children. 
At the bottom, the leaves of the tree represent the hash of 
the keys of the objects themselves. When two sub-trees 
represent exactly the same set of keys, the hashes of the 
root of the sub-trees will match: the synchronization pro- 
tocol can detect this efficiently and avoid further process- 
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Figure 3: Server n is responsible for objects whose keys 
fall between its predecessor p, and itself. In the figure, 
objects are replicated with an initial replication level k = 
3. Thus, objects that 1 is responsible for are replicated on 
s; and s. The ranges of the objects held by each server 
is shown with horizontal intervals; the intersection with 
vertical regions such as A and B show which servers hold 
particular objects. 


ing of those sub-trees. The synchronization protocol also 
restricts the branches considered based on the range to be 
synchronized over. This allows the same tree to be used 
to synchronize with any server. 

Any objects that synchronization identifies as missing 
locally are then replicated locally. By asking each server 
to be responsible for replicating objects to itself, Passing 
Tone ensures that no single server need count the number 
of replicas of an object. Rather, the servers in a successor 
list operate independently but cooperatively to ensure the 
right number of replicas exist. 

This approach ensures that the implementation will 
never need to maintain or consult information from multi- 
ple servers simultaneously. This reduces the memory and 
disk impact of maintenance. This also avoids the problem 
that can lead to spurious repairs: instead of accumulating 
information and referring to it after it has become stale, 
each server in Passing Tone make decisions immediately 
upon synchronizing with its neighbor. 

Synchronizing with the successor and predecessor is 
sufficient to eventually ensure k replicas of any failed ob- 
jects. This follows directly from how objects are arranged 
in a Chord consistent hashing scheme. Replicating ob- 
jects from the successor will allow servers to recover from 
missed insertions or disk failures. Similarly, replicating 
objects from the predecessor will help servers cover for 
other servers that may have failed transiently. 

This can be seen more clearly with reference to Fig- 
ure 3. There are two cases to consider that cause object 
movement: the failure of a server, or the addition of a 
server. When server n fails, server s; becomes responsi- 
ble for holding replicas of objects in the region labeled A. 
It can retrieve these replicas from its new predecessor pj; 


n.global_maintenance(): 
a, b = n.pred_k, n # k-th predecessor ton 
key = n.db.first_succ (b) # first key after b 
while not between (a, b, key): 
s = n.find_successor (key) 
diffs = s.reverse_sync (key, 
for o in diffs: 


s) 


data = n.db.read (0) 
s.store (o, data) 
key = n.db.first_succ (s) 


Figure 4: Global maintenance ensures objects are placed 
in the correct replica sets. n periodically iterates over its 
database, finds the appropriate successor for objects it is 
not responsible for and offers them to that successor. The 
reverse_sync call identifies objects present on n but 
missing on s over the specified range. 


it is unlikely to retrieve such objects from its successor 52, 
though this is possible. 

When nv is joining the system, it divides the range of 
keys that its successor is responsible for: n is now respon- 
sible for keys in [p,,n) whereas s, is now responsible for 
[n,51). In this case, n can obtain objects in region B from 
s,. If m was returning from a temporary failure, this will 
include objects inserted when n was absent. 

Over time, even if an object is not initially present 
on the successor or predecessor, it will migrate to those 
servers because they themselves are executing the same 
maintenance protocol. Thus, as long as one server in a 
replica set has a replica of an object, it will eventually be 
propagated to all such servers. 

Despite only local knowledge, local maintenance does 
not result in excessive creation of replicas. Temporary 
failures do not cause replicas to be repeatedly created and 
then deleted because Passing Tone allows objects to re- 
main on servers even if there are already k replicas; ob- 
jects are created once and “re-used” on subsequent fail- 
ures. Our first maintenance algorithm [6] kept replicas on 
exactly the first k successors, which was shown to be a bad 
decision [5]. 


4.4 Global maintenance 


While local maintenance focuses on objects that a server 
is responsible for but does not have, global maintenance 
focuses on objects that a server has but for which it is not 
responsible. Global maintenance ensures that, even after 
network partitions or other rapid changes in (perceived) 
system size, a server’s objects are located in a way that 
DHash’s read algorithm and Passing Tone’s local mainte- 
nance algorithm will be able to access them. 

Global and local maintenance in Passing Tone are coop- 
erative and complementary: global maintenance explicitly 
excludes those objects that are handled by local mainte- 
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nance. At the same time, global maintenance in Passing 
Tone relies on local maintenance to correctly propagate 
replicas to other servers in the official replica set. That is, 
once an object has been moved to the successor, the neigh- 
bors of the successor will take responsibility for creating 
replicas of that object across the replica set. 

Figure 4 shows the pseudo-code for global mainte- 
nance. Like local maintenance, global maintenance re- 
quires the predecessor list to determine which objects 
each server should maintain. Server n periodically iter- 
ates over its database, identifying objects for which it is 
not in the replica set. For each such object, it looks up the 
current successor s and synchronizes with s over the range 
of objects whose keys fall in s’s range of responsibility. s 
then makes a copy of any objects that it is responsible for 
which it does not have a replica. Once these transfers are 
complete, global maintenance moves on to consider the 
next set of objects. 

Like in local maintenance, the global maintenance al- 
gorithm does not delete replicas from the local disk, even 
if they are misplaced. These replicas serve as extra insur- 
ance against failures. Because the synchronization algo- 
rithm efficiently identifies only differences, once the ob- 
jects have been transferred to the actual successor, future 
checks will be inexpensive. 


4.5 Supporting expiration 


The expiration time of an object merely acts as a guide- 
line for deletion: a server can hold on to objects past their 
expiration if there is space to do so. As described above, 
however, the local and global maintenance algorithms do 
not take expiration into account. 

Failure to account for expiration in maintenance can 
lead to two problems. First, repairing these objects are a 
waste of system resources, since expired objects are ones 
that the application has specified as no longer requiring 
durability. Second, when expired objects are not expired 
simultaneously across multiple servers, spurious repairs 
can occur if one server chooses to delete an expired ob- 
ject before its neighbor: the next local maintenance round 
could identify and re-replicate that object. 

One solution to this problem would be to include ex- 
tra metadata during synchronization so that repairs can 
be prioritized based on expiration time. Including the 
metadata initially seems attractive: especially when inter- 
acting with mutable objects, metadata may be useful for 
propagating updates in addition to allowing expiration- 
prioritized updates. OpenDHT implements a simple vari- 
ant of this by directly encoding the insertion time into 
the Merkle tree [27]; this complicates the construction of 
Merkle trees however and requires a custom Merkle tree 
be constructed per neighbor. 

To address these issues, Passing Tone separates object 
storage from the synchronization trees. The Merkle syn- 


kLoC 


Process Role 





usenetdht 3.4 Usenet front-end and DHash inter- 
face. 

lsd 28.4 Chord routing, DHash gateway 
and server logic. 

adbd 1.5 Main data storage. 

maintd 6.8 Maintenance including Passing 


Tone and Merkle synchronization. 


Table 1: UsenetDHT and DHT processes breakdown. 


chronization tree contains only those keys stored locally 
that are not expired. Keys are inserted into the tree during 
inserts and removed when they expire. Expired objects are 
removed by DHash when the disk approaches capacity. 

This expiration scheme assumes that servers have syn- 
chronized clocks—without synchronized clocks, servers 
with slow clocks will repair objects that other servers have 
already expired from their Merkle trees. 


5 Implementation 


This section provides an overview of our DHash, Pass- 
ing Tone and UsenetDHT implementations. We highlight 
the particular problems and lessons that we learned while 
implementing these systems to meet our performance re- 
quirements. 


5.1 Source code 


DHash, Passing Tone and UsenetDHT are implemented in 
C++ using the Libasync libraries [21]. Each host runs 
four separate processes, detailed in Table 1. 

usenetdht implements NNTP to accept feeds and 
interact with Usenet clients. It stores each article as a sin- 
gle DHash content-hash object; use of a single object min- 
imizes the overhead incurred by DHash during storage, 
relative to chunking objects into, for example, 8 Kbyte 
blocks. usenet dht maintains a database containing the 
overview metadata and content-hash for each article, or- 
ganized by newsgroup. 

For performance, the UsenetDHT implementation 
draws largely on techniques used in existing open-source 
Usenet servers. For example, UsenetDHT stores overview 
data in a BerkeleyDB database, similar to INN’s overview 
database (ovdb). An in-memory history cache is used to 
remember what articles have been recently received. This 
ensures that checks for duplicate articles do not need to 
go to disk. The current UsenetDHT implementation does 
not yet support a DHT read-cache. 

The DHash and Passing Tone implementation is struc- 
tured into three processes to avoid having disk I/O calls 
block and delay responses to unrelated network requests. 
Network I/O and the main logic of Chord and DHash are 
handled by 1sd. Disk I/O is delegated to adbd, which 
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handles storage, and maintd, which implements Passing 
Tone and handles maintenance. 

The complete DHash source base consists of approxi- 
mately 38,000 lines of C++. This includes the Chord rout- 
ing layer and research code for previous DHT and main- 
tenance algorithms. The Merkle synchronization sub- 
system consists of approximately 3,000 lines of code; the 
Passing Tone implementation and supporting infrastruc- 
ture is less than 1,000 lines of code. 


5.2 Predecessor lists 


In performing maintenance, Passing Tone requires infor- 
mation about the objects for which each individual server 
is responsible. This requires that each server know its first 
k predecessors. Predecessor lists are maintained using the 
inverse of the Chord successor list algorithm. Each server 
periodically asks its current predecessor for their prede- 
cessor list. When providing a predecessor list to a succes- 
sor, a server takes its own predecessor list, pops off the 
furthest entry and inserts itself. 

Predecessor lists are not guaranteed to be correct. 
Servers are not considered fully joined into the Chord ring 
until they have received a notification from their predeces- 
sor. The predecessor maintenance algorithm may return a 
shortened, wrong or empty predecessor list in this situa- 
tion. For this reason, this algorithm was rejected in the 
design of Koorde [18], which relies on predecessor lists 
for correct routing. However, this situation occurs fairly 
rarely in practice, if at all, and we have never observed any 
problems resulting from this implementation. Because 
Passing Tone does not rely on predecessor lists for rout- 
ing, we accept the occasional possibility of error. Even 
in the event that an incorrect predecessor list is used for 
determining maintenance, Chord stabilization will soon 
cause the predecessor list to change and any outstanding 
incorrect repairs will be flushed before significant band- 
width has been used. 


5.3. Load balance 


DHash uses virtual servers for load balance [6]. To en- 
sure that replicas are placed on virtual servers of differ- 
ent physical servers, 1 sd filters co-located virtual servers 
from the successor list during write operations, similar to 
YO [13]. Co-located virtual servers are similarly filtered 
from successor (and predecessor) lists during read and 
maintenance. However, currently, administrators must 
manually balance the number of virtual servers used so 
that each physical servers does not receive more load than 
its network link or disk can support. We know of no algo- 
rithm that balances load over multiple constraints. 


5.4 Expiration support 


To support expiration in UsenetDHT, DHash now al- 
lows applications to provide a per-object expiration time. 


DHash treats this time as a recommendation: DHash 
servers stop performing maintenance of expired objects 
but only delete the objects when storage is needed for 
new writes. In this way, the application maintains con- 
trol of how long data is durably maintained, and DHash 
servers can operate without consulting the application in 
prioritizing objects for maintenance. The implementation 
of expiration in DHash is inspired by the timehash system 
used by INN (described in [31]). 


5.5 Storage performance 


adbd stores objects and metadata separately. It stores 
objects in append-only flat files, and stores metadata, in- 
cluding the Merkle synchronization tree, using Berke- 
leyDB databases. BerkeleyDB databases provide a sim- 
ple key-value store, here used to map object keys to meta- 
data. Storing objects outside of BerkeleyDB is important 
for performance. Since BerkeleyDB stores data and key 
within the same BTree page and since pages are fixed size, 
objects larger than a single page are stored on separate 
overflow pages. This results in particularly poor disk per- 
formance as overflow pages cause writes to be chunked 
into page-sized fragments that are not necessarily located 
contiguously, leading to additional disk seeks. 

adbd names object storage files by approximate expi- 
ration time. Each file holds 256 seconds worth of objects, 
which works well for a system with high write workload. 
Files can be appended to efficiently, and object data can be 
read without extra seeks. Grouping multiple objects into 
a single file allows efficient reclamation of expired data 
when the disk approaches capacity: 256 seconds worth of 
objects can be freed by unlinking a single file. 

adbd uses one database to map object keys to meta- 
data such as the object’s size, expiration time, and off- 
set within the flat file storing the object data. A separate 
pair of databases stores information corresponding to the 
Merkle tree. adbd handles write requests and updates the 
Merkle tree as new objects are written and old ones are 
expired. maintd reads from this same tree during syn- 
chronization. BerkeleyDB’s transaction system is used 
to provide atomicity, consistency and isolation between 
databases and between processes. For performance, the 
implementation disables writing the transaction log syn- 
chronously to disk. 

Persistently storing the Merkle tree improves start- 
up performance. An earlier implementation stored ob- 
ject data with metadata and reconstructed an in-memory 
Merkle tree during start-up. BerkeleyDB could not effi- 
ciently enumerate the keys of the database; each page read 
returned few keys and much data. Further, BerkeleyDB 
does not include an API for enumerating the database in 
on-disk order. A straightforward reconstruction of the 
Merkle tree would require one seek per key over the entire 
set of keys held in the tree. With a 120 Gbyte disk (hold- 
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ing 600,000 173 Kbyte articles), at 5ms per seek, enumer- 
ating these keys could take over 50 minutes. 

The Merkle tree implementation currently stores the 
pre-computed internal nodes of the Merkle tree in a sep- 
arate database addressed directly by their prefix. Pre- 
fix addressing allows maintd to directly retrieve inter- 
nal nodes during synchronization without traversing down 
from the root. maintd uses a BerkeleyDB internal in- 
memory cache, sized to keep most of the nodes of the 
Merkle tree in memory, retaining the performance bene- 
fits of an in-memory implementation. The implementa- 
tion stores object keys in a separate database. Since keys 
are small, the backing database pages, indexed by expira- 
tion time, are able to hold dozens of keys per page, allow- 
ing key exchanges in Merkle synchronization to be done 
with few disk seeks as well. 


6 Evaluation 


In this section, we demonstrate the following: 

¢ Ina simulated PlanetLab environment, Passing Tone 
provides object durability; 

* Our test deployment of UsenetDHT is able to support 
a live Usenet feed; 

¢ Passing Tone identifies repairs following transient 
failures, permanent failures and server additions 
without interfering with normal operations; and 

¢ Our implementation of DHash and UsenetDHT 
scales with the available resources. 


6.1 Evaluation method 


We evaluate the ability of Passing Tone to provide dura- 
bility by considering its behavior using a trace-driven sim- 
ulator. A trace of the disk and transient failures, from 
March 2005 through March 2006, on the PlanetLab test- 
bed [25] drives the simulation. The trace and simulator 
first appeared in prior work [5]. 

Passing Tone is evaluated under load using a live wide- 
area deployment. The deployment consists of twelve ma- 
chines at universities in the United States: four machines 
are located at MIT, two at NYU, and one each at the 
University of Massachusetts (Amherst), the University of 
Michigan, Carnegie Mellon University, the University of 
California (San Diego), and the University of Washington. 
Access to these machines was provided by colleagues at 
these institutions and by the RON test-bed. While these 
servers are deployed in the wide area, they are relatively 
well connected, many of them via Internet2. 

Unlike PlanetLab hosts, these machines are lightly 
loaded, very stable and have high disk capacity. Each ma- 
chine participating in the deployment has at least a single 
2.4 Ghz CPU, | Gbyte of RAM and UDMA133 SATA 
disks with at least 120 Gbyte free. These machines are 
not directly under our control and are shared with other 
users; write caching is enabled on these machines. 
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Figure 5: Durability of objects in Passing Tone: the graph 
shows a CDF of the number of replicas per object after a 
one year PlanetLab trace. No objects are lost during this 
simulation. 


The load for the live deployment is a mirror of the 
CSAIL news feed; the CSAIL feed is ranked 619" in the 
Usenet Top 1000 servers [11]. This feed sees one mil- 
lion articles per day on average and is around 10% of 
the full feed. This feed generates a roughly continuous 
2.5 Mbyte/s of write traffic. Binary articles have a median 
article size of 240 Kbyte; text articles are two orders of 
magnitude smaller, with a median size of 2.4 Kbyte. 

Microbenchmarks, run on a private gigabit switched lo- 
cal area network, demonstrate the scalability potential of 
DHash and UsenetDHT. Using a local network eliminates 
network bottlenecks and focuses on the disk and memory 
performance. 


6.2 Passing Tone durability 


We evaluate Passing Tone’s durability in simulation over 
a real-world PlanetLab trace. There are a total of 632 
unique hosts experiencing 21,255 transient failures and 
219 disk failures. Failures are not evenly distributed, with 
466 hosts experiencing no disk failures, and 56 hosts ex- 
periencing no disk or transient failures. At the start of 
the trace, 50,000 20 Mbyte objects are inserted and repli- 
cated according to standard DHash placement. With an 
average of 490 online servers and k = 2 replicas, this cor- 
responds to just over 4 Gbyte of data per server. To ap- 
proximate PlanetLab bandwidth limits, each server has 
150 Kbyte/s of bandwidth for object repairs. At this rate, 
re-creating the contents of a single server takes approxi- 
mately 8 hours. 

For Passing Tone to be viable, it must not lose any ob- 
jects. Passing Tone synchronizes with either its predeces- 
sor or successor to generate repairs every ten minutes or 
when these servers change. Figure 5 shows a CDF of the 
number of replicas for each object at the end of the trace: 
the most important feature is that all objects have at least 
three replicas. No objects are lost, showing that Passing 
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Figure 6: Number of crashes within an eight hour window 
over the course of the PlanetLab trace. Eight hours repre- 
sents the approximate time needed to replicate the data of 
one PlanetLab server to another. 
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Figure 7: Articles received, posted and deferred by the 
CSAIL UsenetDHT deployment over a twelve hour pe- 
riod. During normal operation, deferrals are very rare. 


Tone can provide durability in a PlanetLab environment. 
The CDF also demonstrates that some objects have 
many more replicas; ten percent have over seven replicas. 
To understand why, consider Figure 6, which shows the 
number of times a given number of servers crashed (i.e., 
lost disks) within an 8 hour period over the entire trace; 
the worst case data loss failure in the trace could only be 
protected if at least nine replicas existed for objects on the 
nine simultaneously failing servers. It is unlikely that the 
actual failure in the trace would have mapped to a con- 
tiguous set of servers on a Chord ring; however, the sim- 
ulation shows that Passing Tone saw sufficient transient 
failures to create nine replicas in at least some cases. 


6.3 UsenetDHT wide-area performance 


The CSAIL Usenet feed receives on average 14 articles 
per second. This section demonstrates that UsenetDHT, 
with DHash and Passing Tone, is able to meet the goal 
of supporting CSAIL’s Usenet feed. DHash is configured 
to replicate articles twice, prior to any maintenance; thus 
to support the CSAIL feed, the system must write at least 
28 replicas per second. Our deployment has supported 
this feed since July 2007. This section also demonstrates 
that our implementation supports distributed reads at an 
aggregate 30.6 Mbyte/s. 
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Figure 8: UsenetDHT aggregate read throughput. 100 
hosts started article reads continuously against 12 servers. 


Figure 7 shows the number of articles received by 
UsenetDHT, posted into DHash writes, and deferred. De- 
ferrals occur when DHash’s write window is full—during 
initial server startup, deferrals occur since there is a back- 
log of posts from the upstream feed that arrive faster 
than the local DHash server can write replicas to remote 
sites. The upstream later re-sends deferred posts. Dur- 
ing normal operation, deferrals do not occur, showing 
that UsenetDHT and DHash can keep up with the normal 
workload from the CSAIL feed. 

To evaluate the read capability of the system, we use 
clients distributed on the PlanetLab test bed. We selected 
100 of the servers with the lowest load that were geo- 
graphically close to one of the seven sites that were run- 
ning at the time of the experiment using CoMon [24]. 
Each client machine ran five parallel NNTP clients to the 
UsenetDHT front-end closest to them and downloaded ar- 
ticles continuously from newsgroups chosen at random. 

Figure 8 plots the achieved aggregate bandwidth over 
time: the client machines were able to achieve an col- 
lectively 30.6 Mbyte/s or approximately 313 Kbyte/s per 
client machine. This corresponds to reading on median 
2612 Kbyte/s per disk. We estimate that each article read 
requires seven disk seeks including metadata lookup at the 
Usenet server, object offset lookup, opening the relevant 
file and its inode, indirect and double-indirect blocks, data 
read, and atime update. With at least 70ms of total seek 
time per access, this means that each disk can support no 
more than 14 reads per second: given an average article 
size of 173 Kbyte (14 x 173 = 2422 Kbyte/s), this corre- 
sponds well with the observed throughput per disk. 


6.4 Passing Tone efficiency 


When failures do arise, Passing Tone is able to identify 
repairs without substantially affecting the ability of the 
system to process writes. Figure 9 demonstrates the be- 
havior of Passing Tone under transient failures and server 
addition in a six hour window, by showing the total num- 
ber of objects written: the number of objects repaired is 
shown in a separate color over the number of objects writ- 
ten. At 18:35, we simulated a 15 minute crash-and-reboot 
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Figure 9: Number of repairs and number of writes over 
time, where we introduce a simple transient failure, a 
server addition, and a second transient failure. The sec- 
ond failure demonstrates behavior under recovery and also 
what would have happened in a permanent failure. 


cycle on a server responsible for 8.5% of the data in the 
system. Passing Tone immediately begins repairing and 
ceases when that server comes back online at 18:50. A 
more permanent failure would involve a longer period of 
repairs, as repair speed is limited largely by bandwidth. 

To demonstrate this limit, the next event occurs at 
20:15, where we add a new server, responsible for 3% of 
the data in the system. It begins transferring objects from 
its successor and moves 11 Gbyte of data in just over 2.4 
hours. This corresponds to 1.2 Mbyte/s, which is what the 
link between that server and its successor can support. 

Finally, we demonstrate a short transient failure of the 
same new server at 00:05. Its neighbors begin repairing 
the objects that were inserted to the failed server during its 
four hour lifetime: however, none of the objects that were 
stored on the original successor needed to be repaired be- 
cause its replicas were not deleted. When the new server 
is brought back online at 00:20, there are a few transient 
repairs to bring it up to date with the objects that were 
written during its downtime but not a repeat of the four 
hour initial transfer. This second transient failure also in- 
dicates how Passing Tone would behave after a permanent 
failure: we expect the transient failures will create a small 
buffer of extra replicas so that when a permanent failure 
does occur, only those (relatively) few objects that have 
been inserted since will require re-replication. 


6.5 DHash microbenchmarks 


The microbenchmarks were conducted on a cluster of 8 
Dell PowerEdge SC1425 servers, with Intel® Xeon™ 
2.80 Ghz CPUs (HyperThreading disabled), 1 Gbyte of 
RAM, and dual Maxtor SATA disks. Each machine runs 
FreeBSD 5.4p22. The machines are each directly inter- 
connected with a Gigabit Ethernet switch. These ma- 
chines are under our direct control and write caching is 
disabled. They can do sustained writes at 7 Mbyte/s on 
average and read at 40 Mbyte/s; a half stroke seek takes 
approximately 14ms. A separate set of machines are used 
for generating client load. 


Median bandwidth (Kbyte/s) 
Number of DHT servers | Write Read 





1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Table 2: Read and write microbenchmark performance. 


To test the read and write scalability of the implemen- 
tation, we configure one client per DHT server and di- 
rect each client to write (and read) a 2 Gbyte synthetic 
stream of 200 Kbyte objects as fast as possible. Replica- 
tion, maintenance and expiration are disabled. The result- 
ing load is spread out over all the servers in the system. 
The results are shown in Table 2. 

Each individual machine contributes on average an ad- 
ditional 5.7 Mbyte/s of write throughput; thus in an envi- 
ronment that is not network constrained, our implemen- 
tation easily operates each server at close to its disk bot- 
tleneck. For reads, each additional machine contributes 
on average 7 Mbyte/s of read throughput. This result is 
largely driven by seeks. In the worst case, each 200 Kbyte 
object requires at least one seek to look up the object’s off- 
set in the metadata database, one seek to read the object 
and possibly one seek to update the atime on the inode. In 
this case, it would require 40ms simply to seek, limiting 
the number of objects read per disk to 25 per second (or 
=~ 5 Mbyte/s). Systems with fewer servers will do better 
on this particular benchmark as objects are read in order 
of insertion. Thus, with fewer write workloads intermin- 
gled, fewer seeks will be required and operating system 
read-ahead may work well. The observed 14 Mbyte/s in 
the single server case corresponds to one seek per read on 
average, where it is likely that BerkeleyDB has cached the 
offset pages and the OS read-ahead is successful. In the 
multi-server cases, the 7 Mbyte/s average increase corre- 
sponds well to two seeks per read. 

Thus, in a well-provisioned local network, the DHash 
implementation can write a 2.5 Mbyte/s Usenet feed to 
a single server (though with extremely limited reten- 
tion). By adding additional servers (and hence disk arms), 
DHash is also able to scale as needed to support reader 
traffic and increase retention. 


7 Related work 


The problems of costs from repetitive article transmission 
and replication of un-read articles in Usenet have been 
noted previously. Newscaster [2] examined using IP mul- 
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ticast to transfer news articles to many Usenet servers at 
once. Each news article only has to travel over backbone 
links once, as long as no retransmissions are needed. In 
addition, news propagation times are reduced. However, 
Newscaster still requires that each Usenet server maintain 
its own local replica of all the newsgroups. IP multicast 
also requires extensive infrastructure within the network, 
which is not required by overlays such as DHash. 

NewsCache [15] is one of several projects that reduce 
bandwidth at servers by caching news articles. It is de- 
signed to replace traditional Usenet servers that are leaf 
nodes in the news feed graph, allowing them to only re- 
trieve and store articles that are requested by readers. In 
addition to filling the cache on demand, it can also pre- 
fetch articles for certain newsgroups. These features are 
also available as a mode of DNews [23], a commercial 
high-performance server, which adds the ability to dy- 
namically determine the groups to pre-fetch. Both News- 
Cache and DNews reduce local bandwidth requirements 
to be proportional to readership and use local storage for 
caching articles of interest to local readers. UsenetDHT 
employs these caching strategies but also makes use of a 
DHT to removes the need to pay an upstream provider to 
source the articles. 

The Coral and CobWeb CDNs provide high-bandwidth 
content distribution using DHT ideas [9,37]. Coral uses 
distributed sloppy hash tables that optimize for locality 
and CobWeb locates data using Pastry [3] (with con- 
tent optimally replicated using Beehive [26]). However, 
CDNs cache content with the aim of reducing latency and 
absorbing load from an origin server. UsenetDHT oper- 
ates in a system without origin servers and must guarantee 
durability of objects stored. 

Dynamo is an Amazon.com-internal DHT and uses 
techniques for load balance, performance and flexibil- 
ity that are similar to those used in DHash and Pass- 
ing Tone [8]. Dynamo is deployed in cluster-oriented 
environments, with fewer wide area links than DHash. 
OpenDHT is deployed on PlanetLab and provides a DHT 
for public research use [27, 28]. Compared to DHash, 
OpenDHT focuses on storing small data objects. Like 
DHash, OpenDHT provides time-to-live (TTLs) but uses 
them to guarantee fair access to storage across multi- 
ple applications. Both Dynamo and OpenDHT also use 
Merkle trees for synchronization but without explicit sup- 
port for expiration. 

Passing Tone optimizes maintenance for accuracy and 
dealing with expiration. Like Carbonite, Passing Tone 
keeps extra copies of objects on servers in the successor 
list to act as a buffer that protects the number of avail- 
able objects from falling during transient failures [5]. Like 
Passing Tone, PAST allows more than k replicas of an ob- 
ject but PAST’s replicas are primarily for performance not 
durability [30]; Passing Tone manages disk capacity with 


expiration, not diversion. Passing Tone’s division of lo- 
cal and global maintenance originally was proposed by 
Cates [4] and has also been used in OpenDHT [27]. 

Despite a high number of objects, Passing Tone’s use of 
Merkle synchronization trees [4] reduces bandwidth use 
during synchronization, without the complexity of aggre- 
gation as used in Glacier [16]. The idea of eventual con- 
sistency in Passing Tone is similar to Glacier’s use of ro- 
tating Bloom filters for anti-entropy. However, Bloom fil- 
ters still repetitively exchange information about objects 
and, at some scales, may be infeasible. Minsky et al’s syn- 
chronization algorithm [22] is more network efficient than 
Merkle trees but available implementations do not sup- 
port persistence; in practice synchronization bandwidth is 
dwarfed by data transfer bandwidth. 


8 Conclusions 


After three decades, Usenet continues to be an impor- 
tant network service because of its distinct advantages 
over other data distribution systems. This results in over 
1 Tbyte of new content posted to Usenet per day. Usenet 
servers have improved dramatically to carry this level of 
load, but the basic Usenet design hasn’t changed, even 
though its flooding approach to distributing content is ex- 
pensive. With the current design only a limited of servers 
can provide the full Usenet feed. We propose to exploit 
the recent advances in DHTs to reduce the costs of sup- 
porting Usenet, using a design that we call UsenetDHT. 

UsenetDHT aggregates n servers into a DHT that stores 
the content of Usenet. This approach reduces the costs 
of storing and receiving a feed to O(1/n). To enable a 
DHT to store as much data as Usenet generates, we devel- 
oped the Passing Tone maintenance algorithm, which pro- 
vides good durability and availability, keeps the memory 
pressure on servers low and avoids disks seeks. Exper- 
iments with a small deployment show that Passing Tone 
and UsenetDHT support the 2.5 Mbyte/s feed at CSAIL 
and should be able to scale up to the full feed by adding 
more servers. These results suggest that UsenetDHT may 
be a promising approach to evolve Usenet and to allow it 
to continue to grow. 
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Abstract 


San Fermin is a system for aggregating large amounts of 
data from the nodes of large-scale distributed systems. 
Each San Fermin node individually computes the aggre- 
gated result by swapping data with other nodes to dy- 
namically create its own binomial tree. Nodes that fall 
behind abort their trees, thereby reducing overhead. Hav- 
ing each node create its own binomial tree makes San 
Fermin highly resilient to failures and ensures that the 
internal nodes of the tree have high capacity, thereby re- 
ducing completion time. 

Compared to existing solutions, San Fermin handles 
large aggregations better, has higher completeness when 
nodes fail, computes the result faster, and has better scal- 
ability. We analyze the completion time, completeness, 
and overhead of San Fermin versus existing solutions 
using analytical models, simulation, and experimenta- 
tion with a prototype built on peer-to-peer system de- 
ployed on PlanetLab. Our evaluation shows that San 
Fermin is scalable both in the number of nodes and in 
the aggregated data size. San Fermin aggregates large 
amounts of data significantly faster than existing solu- 
tions: compared to SDIMS, an existing aggregation sys- 
tem, San Fermin computes a 1MB result from 100 Plan- 
etLab nodes in 61-76% of the time and from 2-6 times 
as many nodes. Even if 10% of the nodes fail during ag- 
gregation, San Fermin still includes the data from 97% 
of the nodes in the result and does so faster than the un- 
derlying peer-to-peer system recovers from failures. 


1 Introduction 


San Fermin aggregates large amounts of data from dis- 
tributed nodes quickly and accurately. As distributed 
systems become more prevalent this is an increasingly 
important operation: for example, CERT logs about 1/4 
TB of data daily on approximately 100 nodes distributed 
throughout the Internet [9]. Analysts use these logs to 
detect anomalous behavior that signals worms and other 
attacks, and must do so quickly to minimize damage. An 
example query might request the number of flows to and 
from each TCP/UDP port (to detect an anomalous dis- 
tribution of traffic indicating an attack). In this example 
there are many flow counters per node and the requester 
is interested in the sum of each counter across all nodes. 
It is important that the data be aggregated quickly, as time 
is of the essence when responding to attacks, and accu- 
rately, as the aggregated result should include data from 


+This work was supported in part by the NSF under grant CCR- 
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as many nodes as possible and the data from each node 
exactly once. The more accurate the result, the more use- 
ful it is. 

In San Fermin the properties of current networks are 
leveraged to build an efficient content aggregation net- 
work for large data sizes. Since core bandwidth is typi- 
cally not the bottleneck [12], San Fermin allows disjoint 
pairs of nodes to communicate simultaneously, as they 
will likely not compete for bandwidth. A San Fermin 
node also sends and receives data simultaneously, mak- 
ing efficient use of full-duplex links. The result is that 
San Fermin aggregates large data sets significantly faster 
than existing solutions, on average returning a | MB 
aggregation from 100 PlanetLab nodes in 61-76% the 
time and from approximately 2-6 times as many nodes 
as SDIMS, an existing aggregation system. San Fermin 
is highly failure resistant and with 10% node failures dur- 
ing aggregation still includes the data from over 97% of 
the nodes in the result — and in most cases does so faster 
than the underlying peer-to-peer system recovers from 
failures. 

San Fermin uses a binomial swap forest to perform the 
aggregation, which is well-suited to tolerate failures and 
take advantage of the characteristics of the Internet. In a 
binomial swap forest each node creates its own binomial 
tree by repeatedly swapping aggregate data with other 
nodes. This makes San Fermin highly resilient to failures 
because a particular node’s data is aggregated by an ex- 
ponentially increasing number of nodes as the aggrega- 
tion progresses. Similarly, the number of nodes included 
in a particular node’s aggregate data also increases expo- 
nentially as the aggregation progresses. Each node cre- 
ates its own binomial swap tree; as long as at least one 
node remains alive San Fermin will produce a (possibly 
incomplete) aggregation result. 

Having each node create its own binomial swap tree 
is highly fault-tolerant and fast, but it can lead to exces- 
sive overhead. San Fermin reduces overhead by prun- 
ing small trees that fall behind larger trees during the 
aggregation, as the small trees are unlikely to compute 
the result first and therefore increase overhead without 
improving speed or accuracy. When a tree falls behind 
San Fermin prunes it — the name San Fermin is derived 
from this behavior, after the festival with the running of 
the bulls in Pampalona. 


1.1 Applications 


In addition to CERT, San Fermin also benefits other 
applications that aggregate large amounts of data from 
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many nodes: 

Software Debugging Recent work on software debug- 
ging [19] leverages execution counts for individual in- 
structions. This work shows that the total of all the in- 
struction execution counts across multiple nodes helps 
the developer quickly identify bugs. 

System Monitoring Administrators of distributed 
systems must process the logs of thousands of nodes 
around the world to troubleshoot difficulties, track intru- 
sions, or monitor performance. 

Distributed Databases A common query in relational 
databases is GROUP BY [25]. This query combines ta- 
ble rows containing the same attribute value using an ag- 
gregate operator (such as SUM). The query result con- 
tains one table row per unique attribute value. In dis- 
tributed databases different nodes may store rows with 
the same attribute value. The values at these rows must 
be combined and returned to the requester. 

These applications are similar because they aggregate 
large amounts of data from many nodes. For example, 
for the CERT example, finding the distribution of ports 
on UDP and TCP flows seen in the last hour takes 512 
KB (assuming 4 byte counters). In the software debug- 
ging application, tracking a small application like bc re- 
quires 40KB of counters. Larger applications may re- 
quire more than 1MB of counters. The target environ- 
ments may contain hundreds or thousands of nodes, forc- 
ing the aggregation to tolerate failures. 

The aggregation function has similar characteristics 
for these applications as well. The aggregation functions 
are commutative and associative but may be sensitive to 
duplication. Typically, the aggregate data from multiple 
nodes is approximately the same size as any individual 
node’s data. 

The aggregation functions may also be sensitive to 
partial data in the result. If, for example, the data from 
a node is split and aggregated separately using different 
trees, the root may receive only some of the node’s data. 
For applications that want distributions of data (such as 
the target applications) it may be important to either have 
all of a node’s data or none of it. 

In some cases it may be possible to compress aggre- 
gate data before transmission to reduce space. Such tech- 
niques are complimentary to this work. Some environ- 
ments may require administrative isolation. This work 
assumes that the aggregation occurs in a single adminis- 
trative domain with cooperative nodes. 


2 Binomial Swap Forest 


A binomial swap forest is a novel technique for aggre- 
gating data in which each node individually computes 
the aggregate result by repeatedly swapping (exchang- 
ing) aggregate data with other nodes. Two nodes swap 
data by sending each other the data they have aggregated 





Figure 1: A 16-node binomial tree created by making tree B a 
child of tree A. The children of the root are themselves bino- 
mial trees of size 1, 2, 4, and 8. 


A B c D 
RRR 
‘PARE 
D c B A 

Figure 2: The binomial swap forest created by aggregating data 


from nodes A, B, C, and D. Each tree represents the sequence 
of swaps its root node performed while aggregating the data. 


so far, allowing each to compute the aggregation of both 
nodes’ data. The swaps are organized so that a node 
only swaps with one other node at a time, and each swap 
roughly doubles the number of nodes whose data is in- 
cluded in a node’s aggregate data, so that the nodes will 
compute the aggregate result in roughly log(V) swaps. 
If the nodes of the aggregation are represented as nodes 
in a graph, and swaps as edges in the graph, the sequence 
of swaps performed by a particular node form a bino- 
mial tree with that node at the root. As a reminder, in a 
binomial tree with 2” nodes the children of the root are 
themselves binomial trees with 2"~!, 2”—?..., 2', and 2° 
nodes (Figure 1). As the figure illustrates, a binomial tree 
with 2” nodes can be made from two binomial trees with 
2”—! nodes by making one tree a child of the other tree’s 
root . The collection of binomial swap trees constructed 
by the nodes during a single aggregation is a binomial 
swap forest. 

For example, consider data aggregation from four 
nodes: A, B, C, and D (Figure 2). Each node initially 
finds a partner with whom to swap data. Suppose A 
swaps with B and C swaps with D, so that afterwards A 
and B have the aggregate data AB, while C and D have 
the aggregate data CD. To complete the aggregation each 
node must swap data with a node from the other pair. If 
A swaps with C and B swaps with D, then every node 
will have the aggregate data ABCD . 

The swaps must be carefully organized so that the se- 
ries of swaps by a node produces the correct aggregated 
result. Consider aggregating data from N = 2” nodes 
each with a unique ID in the range [0..N — 1] (we will 
later relax these constraints). Since each swap doubles 
the amount of aggregate data a node has, just prior to 
the last swap a node must have the data from half of the 
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Figure 3: One way 6 nodes can construct binomial swap forest. 
Each node swaps data with a node in each L;, starting with Ling 
and ending with Des 
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Figure 4: The binomial swap forest resulting from the construc- 
tion in Figure 3. Nodes 001 and 111 aborted. 
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nodes in the system, and must swap with a node that has 
the data from the other half of the nodes. This can be 
achieved by swapping based on node IDs; specifically, 
if the node ID for a node z= starts with a 0 then node x 
should aggregate data from all nodes that start with a 0 
prior to the last swap, then swap with a node y whose 
node ID starts with | that has aggregated data from all 
nodes that start with a 1. Note that it doesn’t matter which 
node y node x swaps with as long as its node ID starts 
with a | and it has successfully aggregated data from its 
half of the node ID space. Also note that node x should 
swap with exactly one node from the other half of the ad- 
dress space, otherwise the result may contain duplicate 
data. Recursing on this idea, assuming that node z starts 
with 00 then in the penultimate swap it must swap with a 
node whose node ID starts with 01 thus aggregating data 
from all nodes that start with 0. Similarly, in the very first 
swap node x swaps with the node whose node ID differs 
in only the least-significant bit. This is the general idea 
behind using a binomial swap forest to aggregate data — 
each node starts by swapping data with the node whose 
node ID differs in only the least-significant bit and works 
its way through the node ID space until it swaps with a 
node whose node ID differs in the most-significant bit. 


Before describing this process in more detail it is use- 
ful to define the Jongest common prefix, L of two nodes, 
which is the number of high-order bits the two node IDs 
have in common. We will use the notation L(x,y) = k 
to mean that the L of nodes x and y is k bits long. With 
respect to a particular node x, we use the notation he to 
indicate the set of nodes whose longest common prefix 
with node zx is k bits long. We shorten this to Ly when 
it is clear which node z is being referred to. 


Using this notation, to aggregate data using a binomial 


swap tree in a system with N = 2” nodes a node x must 
first swap data with anode in L*_, (there is only | node 


in this set), then swap data with a node in Le etc., 


n— 2? 
until eventually swapping data with a node in Le (there 
are 2”~! nodes in this set). Again, node x swaps with 
only one node in Ly to prevent duplication in the result. 
Each set Le has 2”—*—! nodes, and node x will perform 
n swaps. Duplication cannot happen because when node 
x swaps data with node y from set Lt, node x receives 
the data from nodes whose longest common prefix with 
node x is exactly k bits long. To see why this is true, 
consider that y has data from all nodes whose longest 
common prefix with y is at least k + 1 bits. This means 
that the first k bits of these nodes are the same as y and 
since x differs with y in the Ath bit, x must differ with 
these nodes in the kth bit. 

The discussion so far assumes that the number of 
nodes in the system is a power of 2, that node IDs are 
in the range [0..N — 1], that each node knows how to 
contact every other node in the system directly, and that 
nodes do not fail. It also ignores the overhead of hav- 
ing each node construct its own binomial swap tree when 
only a single tree is necessary to compute the aggregated 
result. We can relax the first of these restrictions to allow 
the number of nodes to not be a power of 2, but it intro- 
duces several complications. First, the resulting binomial 
trees will not be complete, although they will produce the 
correct aggregate result. Consider data aggregation in a 
system with only nodes A, B, and C. Suppose A initially 
swaps with B. C must wait for A and B to finish swap- 
ping before it can swap with one of them. Suppose C 
subsequently swaps with A, so that both A and C have 
the aggregate data ABC, while node B only has AB. A 
and C successfully computed the result although the bi- 
nomial trees they constructed are not complete. B was 
unable to construct a tree containing all the nodes. 

Second, some nodes may not be able to find partners 
with whom to swap, as is the case with node B in the 
previous example. More generally, consider a collection 
of nodes whose longest common prefix L is k bits long. 
To aggregate the data for that prefix the subset of nodes 
whose L k+1 ends with a 0 must swap data with the sub- 
set whose De ends with a 1. If these subsets are not 
of equal size, then some nodes will be unable to find a 
partner. Only if N is a power of 2 can the two subsets 
have equal numbers of nodes, otherwise some nodes will 
be unable to find a partner and must abort their aggrega- 
tions. 

Third, if the number of nodes is not a power of 2 then 
some node IDs will not be assigned to nodes. This can 
result in no nodes having a particular prefix, so that when 
other nodes try to swap with nodes having that prefix 
they cannot find a partner with whom to swap. Instead of 
aborting those nodes should instead simply skip the pre- 
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fix as itis empty. This is most likely to occur when the 
nodes initially start the aggregation process, as for any 
node x Le corresponds to exactly one node ID, which 
may not be assigned to a node. Therefore, instead of 
starting the aggregation with Ba node «x should instead 
initially swap with a node in Le, where ™ is the longest 
prefix length for which iz, is not empty. 

As an example of aggregating data when JN is not a 
power of 2, suppose that there are 6 nodes: 000, 001, 
010, 101, 110, and 111 (Figures 3 and 4). Each node x 
swaps data with a node in each be starting with ie and 
ending with LA There are many valid binomial swap 
forests that could be constructed by these nodes aggre- 
gating data; in this example 000 first swaps with 001 and 
110 swaps with 111. Ly is empty for 010 and 101, so 
they swap with nodes in L,: 000 swaps with 010 and 101 
swaps with 111. 001 and 110 cannot find a node in Di 
with whom to swap (since 010 swapped with 000 and 
101 swapped with with 111) and they stop aggregating 
data. In the final step the remaining nodes swap with a 
node in Lo: 000 swaps with 101 and 010 swaps with 111. 

The swap operations in a binomial swap forest are only 
partially ordered — the only constraints are that nodes 
must swap with a node in each Ly in order starting 
with Ly, and ending with Lo. It is possible that in Fig- 
ure 3 that nodes 000 and 010 will finish swapping before 
111 and 110 finish swapping. This means that the only 
synchronization between nodes is when they swap data 
(there is no global synchronization between nodes). 

San Fermin makes use of an underlying peer-to-peer 
communication system to handle both gaps in the node 
ID space and nodes that are not able to communicate di- 
rectly. It uses time-outs to deal with node failures, and 
employs a pruning algorithm to reduce overhead by elim- 
inating unprofitable trees. Section 4 these aspects of San 
Fermin in more detail. 


3 Analytic Comparison 


Several techniques have been proposed for content ag- 
gregation. The most straightforward is to have a single 
node retrieve all data and then aggregate. Some tech- 
niques like SDIMS [31] build a tree with high-degree 
nodes that are likely to have simultaneous connections. 
To provide resilience against failures, data is retransmit- 
ted when nodes fail. Seaweed [22] also has high-degree 
nodes with a similar structure to SDIMS, but uses a su- 
pernode approach in which the data on internal nodes are 
replicated to tolerate failures. 


3.1 Analytic Models 


Analytic models of these techniques enable comparison 
of their general characteristics. The models assume that 
any node that fails during the aggregation does not re- 
cover, and any node that comes online during the aggre- 





[—[Descripion | Value] Souree 


Number of nodes 300,000 CorpNet [22] 
Bandwidth 1.105Mbps PlanetLab 
190ms AllSitesPing [2] 
Data size IMB CERT [9] 

Per node failure prob. | 5.5 * 10-6 /sec. | Farsite [22] 
Supernode replicas 4 Seaweed [22] 
Node degree 16 Seaweed [22] 


Latency 


Table 1: Model parameters. 


gation does not join it. The probability of a given node 
failing in the next second is c. Node failures are assumed 
to be independent. A node that fails while sending data 
causes the partial data to be discarded. Inter-node laten- 
cies and bandwidths are a uniform / and 6, respectively. 
The bandwidth b is per-node, which is consistent with 
the bandwidth bottleneck existing at the edges of the net- 
work and not in the middle. Each node contributes data 
of size s and the aggregation function produces aggregate 
data of size s. Per-packet, peer-to-peer, and connection 
establishment costs are ignored for all techniques. 

Other parameters such as the amount of data aggre- 
gated, speed and capacity of the links, etc. are de- 
rived from real-world measurements (Table 1). The 
bandwidth measurements were gathered by transferring 
a 1MB file to all PlanetLab nodes from several well- 
connected nodes. The average bandwidth was within 
100 Kbps for all runs, independent of the choice of 
source node. This means that well-connected nodes have 
roughly the same bandwidth to other nodes regardless of 
network location. The average of all runs is used in Ta- 
ble 1. 

For each technique its completion time, completeness 
(number of nodes whose data is included in the aggregate 
result), and overhead are analyzed. Rather than isolating 
all of the parameters for each technique, the data size and 
number of nodes are varied to show their effect. 


3.2. Binomial Swap Forest (San Fermin) 


The analysis of San Fermin assumes a complete bino- 
mial swap forest. Since it takes ¢ + / time to do a swap, 
the completion time is logy(V) * (; +1). Figures 5a 
and 6a show that using a binomial swap forest is effec- 
tive at rapidly aggregating data. For example, using a 
binomial swap forest takes less than 1/3 the time of other 
techniques when more than 128 KB of data per node is 
aggregated. 

After a node swaps with n other nodes in a binomial 
swap forest its data will appear in 2” binomial trees, so 
that 2” nodes must fail for the original node’s data to be 
lost. The probability of single node failing by time ¢ is 
1—(1—c)*, and the probability of g nodes failing by time 
tis (1—(1—c)*)9. This leads to a completeness of N — 


yee Xe(1- (1—c)*(+))2" | As Figures 5b and 


6b show, a binomial swap forest has high completeness 
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in the face of failures. For example, when aggregating 
more than 64KB of data, a binomial swap forest loses 
data from an order of magnitude fewer nodes than the 
other techniques. 


Building a binomial swap forest involves each node 
swapping data with log,(N) other nodes. Assuming 
that failures do not impact overhead, the overhead is 
N x log,(N). As Figures 5c and 6c show, the over- 
head of a binomial swap forest is very high (Section 4 
explains how San Fermin reduces this overhead by prun- 
ing trees). Using a binomial swap forest to aggregate 
1MB of data requires about 20 times more overhead than 
balanced trees and about 5 times more than supernodes. 


Intuitively, a binomial swap forest works well for two 
reasons. First, bandwidth dominates when aggregating 
large amounts of data. Other techniques build trees with 
higher fan-in so that nodes contend for bandwidth, while 
a binomial swap forest has no contention since swaps 
are done with only one node at a time. Second, data is 
replicated widely so that failures are less likely to reduce 
completeness. Nodes swap repeatedly, so that an expo- 
nential number of nodes need to fail for the data to be 
lost. 


3.3. Centralized (Direct Retrieval) 


In the centralized model, a central node contacts every 
node, retrieves their data directly, and computes the ag- 
gregated result. The central node can eliminate almost 
all latency costs by pipelining the retrievals, resulting in 
a completion time of | + oN . This is much higher than 
the other techniques shown in Figure 5a because the time 
is linear in the number of nodes and the other techniques 
are logarithmic. As a result, to aggregate 1MB of data us- 
ing the centralized technique takes 26 days as compared 
to about 2 minutes with a binomial swap forest. 





The completeness is the number of nodes that did not 
fail prior to the central node retrieving their data. The 
probability that a node is alive after t seconds is (1 —c)’, 
so the expected completeness is ys c) Ft, As 
can be seen in Figures 5b and 6b the centralized model 
has very poor results, despite assuming that the central 
node does not fail. The poor results are because many 
nodes fail before they are contacted by the central node. 


The overhead is the number of nodes that were alive 
when contacted multiplied by the data size: ot de 
c) 5+! » N. A comparison is shown in Figures 5c and 
6c. These results seem fantastic for large data sizes and 
numbers of nodes when compared to other algorithms, 
however what is really happening is that many nodes fail 
before their data is retrieved, reducing overhead but also 
reducing completeness. 





3.4 Balanced Trees (SDIMS) 


Aggregation is often performed using trees whose inter- 
nal nodes have similar degree d and whose leaf nodes 
have similar depth. An internal node waits for data from 
all of its children before computing the aggregated data 
and sending the aggregate result to its parent. In prac- 
tice, one of the child nodes is also the parent node so 
only d — 1 children send data to the parent. The model 
assumes that trees are balanced and complete with de- 
gree d. If the effects of failures on completion time are 
ignored, the completion time is log ,(N) * « (Eves pie a: 
As Figure 5a shows, this algorithm is quite fast Pabiea the 
data size is small and hence latency dominates. However, 
the performance quickly degrades when the data size in- 
creases. Aggregating 1MB of data using a balanced tree 
is about 4 times slower than using a binomial swap for- 
est. 

A node that fails before sending to its parent will be 
missing from the result. It is also possible that both the 
child and parent fail after the child has sent the data, also 
causing the child to be missing. The completeness model 
captures these node failures. However, the model does 
not consider a cascade effect. This occurs when a par- 
ent has failed and another node is recovering the data 
from the children when a child fails. The node that re- 
covers and takes the role of the child would need to re- 
cover data from the child’s children. This is failure han- 
dling of a child within failure handling of the parent (a 
cascade effect) and is not captured in the model. In the 


balanced tree model, there are Gap nodes at level 


i. Since there is a 7s re — (1 — c))*t+!) probabil- 
ity of an internal node failure with se Ce ii (ie 
c) (PLD + (+I G +1) probability of a correspond- 
ing child ae the balanced tree’s completeness is: 
Neg ae * DGaa (1 — (1 — o)*#4+4) » 
Gee (d-1) iY = (4 — cP SPE HD+ R+ IE) Re 
Figure 5b shins. the completeness is high when the ag- 
gregate data size is small. However, as the aggregate data 
size increases the completeness quickly falls off. When 
the number of nodes is varied instead (as in Figure 6b), 
the completeness is essentially the same as having ro- 
bust internal tree nodes that are provisioned against fail- 
ure. For example, with 1 million nodes it is expected that 
only 1% of the nodes that are excluded from the result are 
due to internal node failures. However, the high-degree 
nodes take a significant amount of time to receive the 
initial data from each node. The time the lowest level of 
internal nodes take to receive the initial data from their 
leaf node presents a significant time window for node 
failures. As a result using a binomial swap forest gives 
an order of magnitude improvement in completeness. 





In the special case d = 2, the balanced tree technique 
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Figure 6: Scalability in the number of nodes 


actually builds a binomial tree because internal nodes are 
counted as children at the lower levels. However, this 
is a single, static tree instead of a binomial swap for- 
est. This binomial tree still has roughly four times worse 
completeness than using a binomial swap forest. If the 
degree of the balanced tree were larger (such as 16 as 
is used in practice), the balanced tree would have even 
worse completeness. 


In the balanced tree model, data is only sent multiple 
times when aaututes occur. There is a base cost of NV 


with Sea) ‘aoe nodes per level and a proba- 
=1)*s 


bility of failure of 1 — (1 — c) “+1 with a retrans- 
mission cost of approximately ((7) * (d — 1) — 1). The 
retransmission cost involves all d — 1 of the nodes at the 
prior 2 non-leaf levels retransmitting their aggregate data 
to their new parent (except the ae node). The over- 
head is therefore: s* (Qe a Gar *«1—(1- 


(d—1)*s 


c)—+— +! x (ix (d—1) —1))) which is very respectable 
considering aggregate data is returned from most nodes. 
As Figures 5c and 6c show, the overhead is the lowest of 
the techniques with acceptable completeness. For exam- 
ple, when aggregating 1MB of data the overhead of bal- 
anced is about 4 times better than supernode and about 
20 times better than using a binomial swap forest. 





3.5 Supernode (Seaweed) 


In this technique the nodes form a tree whose internal 
nodes replicate data before sending it up toward the root 
of the tree. Typically the tree is balanced and has uni- 
form degree d. To prevent the loss of data when an inter- 
nal node fails, there are r replicas of each internal node. 
When a node receives data from a child it replicates the 
data before replying to the child. Ideally an internal node 
can replicate data from a child concurrently with receiv- 
ing data from another child. A node typically batches 
data before sending it to its parent to prevent sending 
small amounts of data through the tree. 


The model allows internal nodes to replicate data 
while receiving new data, and assumes internal nodes 
send data to their parents as soon as they have received all 
data from their children. This means the model hides all 
but the initial delay in receiving the first bit of data (¢ +1) 
in the replication time (ees + 21) and leads to a com- 
pletion time of log(N) « (#4 + 3 « 1). However, 
the replication delay is significant as Figures 5a and 6a 
illustrate. Aggregating 1MB of data from 16 nodes using 
supernodes takes more than 8 minutes — about 16 times 
longer than it takes a binomial swap forest. 


To simplify analysis the model assumes that there is 
enough replication to avoid losing all replicas of a su- 
pernode simultaneously. As a result, the only failures 
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that affect completeness are leaf nodes that fail before 
sending data to their parents. This leads to a complete- 
ness of ye Ae (l- c)'*(@)+", As Figures 5b and 6b 
show, this delay is enough to reduce the completeness 
below that of the binomial swap forest (by more than 
an order of magnitude when aggregating 1MB). This is 
because in a binomial swap forest the data is replicated 
to exponentially many nodes, while the supernode tech- 
nique has an initial significant window of vulnerability 
while the leaf nodes send their data to their parents. 

The overhead is broken down into the cost of 
replicating data for internal nodes s * Wehr the 
cost of the leaf to internal node communication s x 

raN«(1—o) Bt 


Oe _ ), and the re-replication cost s * 
See x f (1 — (1 - ce) +341), As Fig- 
ures 5c and 6c show, the overhead of the supernode tech- 
nique is better than the binomial swap forest technique 
by about a factor of 4 but worse than the other techniques 


due to the supernode replication. 


4 San Fermin Details 


This section describes the details of San Fermin, includ- 
ing an overview of the Pastry peer-to-peer (p2p) message 
delivery subsystem used by the San Fermin prototype, a 
description of how San Fermin nodes find other nodes 
with whom to swap, how failures are handled, how time- 
outs are chosen, and how trees are pruned to minimize 
overhead. 


4.1 Pastry 


Pastry [26] is a peer-to-peer system similar to Chord [28] 
and Tapestry [35]. Each node has a unique 160-bit 
nodeld that is used to identify nodes and route messages. 
Given a message and a destination nodeld, Pastry routes 
the message to the node whose nodeld is numerically 
closest to the destination. 

Each Pastry node has two routing structures: a routing 
table and a leaf set. The leaf set for a node is a fixed num- 
ber of nodes that have the numerically closest nodelds to 
that node. This assists nodes in the last step of routing 
messages and in rebuilding routing tables when nodes 
fail. 

The routing table consists of node characteristics (such 
as IP address, latency information, and Pastry ID) orga- 
nized in rows by the length of the common prefix. When 
routing a message each node forwards it to the node in 
the routing table with the longest prefix in common with 
the destination nodeld. 

Pastry uses nodes with nearby network proximity 
when constructing routing tables. As a result, the av- 
erage latency of Pastry messages is less than twice the IP 
delay [5]. For a complete description of Pastry see the 
paper by Rowstron and Druschel [26]. 


4.2 Overview 


San Fermin is part of a larger system for data aggrega- 
tion. Aggregation queries are disseminated to nodes us- 
ing SCRIBE [6] as the dissemination mechanism. These 
queries may either contain new code or references to ex- 
isting code that performs two functions: extraction and 
aggregation. The extraction function extracts the desired 
data from an individual node and makes it available for 
aggregation. For example, if the query is over flow data, 
the extraction function would open the flow data logs and 
extract the fields of interest. 

The aggregation function aggregates data from mul- 
tiple nodes. This may be a simple operation like sum- 
ming data items in different locations or something more 
complex like performing object recognition by combin- 
ing data from multiple cameras. 

When a node receives an aggregation request, the node 
disseminates the request and then runs the extraction 
function to obtain the data that should be aggregated. 
The San Fermin algorithm is used to decide how the 
nodes should collaborate to aggregate data. San Fermin 
uses the aggregation function provided in the aggregation 
request to aggregate data from multiple sources. Once a 
node has the result of the request it sends the data back to 
the requester. The requester then sends a stop message to 
all nodes (using SCRIBE) and they stop processing the 
request. 


4.3 San Fermin 


There are several problems that must be solved for San 
Fermin to work correctly and efficiently. First, a node 
must find other nodes with whom to swap aggregate data 
without complete information about the other nodes in 
the system. Second, a node must detect and handle the 
failures of other nodes. Third, a node must detect when 
the tree it is constructing is unlikely to be the first tree 
constructed and abort to reduce overhead. Each of these 
problems is addressed in the following subsections. 


4.3.1 Finding Partners 


To find nodes with whom to partner, each node first finds 
the longest L its Pastry nodeld has among all nodes. This 
is achieved by examining the nodelds of the nodes in its 
leaf set. The node first swaps with a node that has the 
longest i, then the second-longest L, and so on, until the 
node swaps with a node that differs in the first bit. At this 
point the node has built a binomial tree with aggregate 
data from all nodes and has computed the result. 

San Fermin builds the binomial swap forest using a 
per-node prefix table that is constructed from node in- 
formation in Pastry’s routing table and leaf set. The ith 
row in the prefix table contains the nodes in L; from the 
routing table and leaf set. Each node initially swaps with 
a node in the highest non-empty row in its prefix table, 
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then swaps with nodes in successive rows until culminat- 
ing with row 0. In this way San Fermin approximates 
binomial trees. The nodelds are randomly distributed, so 
Ly should contain about twice as many nodes as Ti as es 
Since nodes swap aggregate data starting at their longest 
L, with each swap the number of nodes included in the 
aggregate data doubles. Swapping therefore doubles the 
number of nodes in the tree with each swap and thus ap- 
proximates a binomial tree. 

Swapping is a powerful mechanism for aggregating 
data, but there are several issues that must be addressed. 
Pastry only provides each node with the nodelds for a 
few nodes with each L, so how do nodes find partners 
with whom to swap? Also, how does a node know that 
another node is ready to swap with it? San Fermin solves 
these problems using invitations, which are messages de- 
livered via Pastry that indicate that the sender is inter- 
ested in swapping data with the recipient. A node only 
tries to swap with another node if it has previously re- 
ceived an invitation from that node. 

In addition to sending invitations to the nodes known 
by Pastry, invitations are also sent to random nodelds 
with the correct L. Pastry routes these invitations to the 
node with the nearest nodeld. This is important because 
Pastry will generally only know a subset of the nodes 
with a given LT provide high completeness, a node 
in San Fermin must find a live node with whom to swap 
with each L. 

An empty row in the prefix table is handled differently 
depending on whether or not the associated Ly falls 
within the node’s leaf set. If Be is within the leaf set 
then L, must be empty because the Pastry leaf sets are 
accurate. The node skips the empty row. Otherwise, if 
Lk is not within the leaf set, the node sends invitations 
to random nodelds in sire If no nodes exist within the ie 
the invitations will eventually time-out and the node will 
skip Lp. This rarely happens, as the expected number of 
nodes in L,, increases exponentially as x decreases. As 
an alternative to letting the invitations time-out, the the 
nodes that receive the randomly-sent messages could re- 
spond that Ly is empty. An empty L;, outside of the leaf 
set was never observed during testing so this modifica- 
tion is not necessary. 


4.3.2 Handling Failures 


Pastry provides a failure notification mechanism that al- 
lows nodes to detect other node failures, but it has two 
problems that make it unsuitable for use in San Fermin. 
First, the polling rate for Pastry is 30 seconds, which can 
cause the failure of a single node to dominate the aggre- 
gation time. Second, some nodes that fail at the applica- 
tion level are still alive from Pastry’s perspective. A node 
may perform Pastry functions correctly, but have some 
other problem that prevents it from aggregating data. 


For these reasons San Fermin uses invitations to han- 
dle node failures, rather than relying exclusively on Pas- 
try’s failure notification mechanism. A node responds 
to an invitation to swap on a shorter L than its current 
L with a “maybe later” reply. This tells the sender that 
there is a live node with this L that may later swap with 
it. If a “maybe later” message is not received, the node 
sends invitations to random nodelds with that L to try 
and locate a live node. If this fails, the node will eventu- 
ally conclude the L has no live nodes and move on to the 
next shorter L. 

Since timeouts are used to bypass non-responsive 
nodes, selecting the proper timeout period for San 
Fermin is important. Nodes may be overwhelmed if 
the timeout is too short and invitations are sent too fre- 
quently. Also short timeouts may cause nodes to be 
skipped during momentary network outages. If the time- 
out is too long then San Fermin will recover from failures 
slowly, increasing completion time. 

Rather than having a fixed timeout length for all val- 
ues of L, San Fermin scales the timeout based on the 
estimated number of nodes with the value of L. L values 
with more nodes have longer timeouts because it is less 
likely that all the nodes will fail. Conversely, L values 
with few nodes have shorter timeouts because it is more 
likely that all nodes will fail. In this case the node should 
quickly move on to the next L if it cannot contact a live 
node in the current L. A San Fermin node estimates the 
number of nodes in L by estimating the density of nodes 
in the entire Pastry ring, which in turn is estimated from 
the density of nodes in its leaf set. 

San Fermin sets timeouts to be a small constant ¢ mul- 
tiplied by the estimated number of nodes at L for the 
given value. This means that no matter how many nodes 
are waiting on a group of nodes, the nodes in this group 
will receive fewer than 2 * ¢ invitations per second, on 
average. This timeout rate also keeps the overhead from 
invitations low. 


4.3.3 Pruning Trees 


Each San Fermin node builds its own tree to improve per- 
formance and tolerate failures, but only one tree will win 
the race to compute the final result. If San Fermin knew 
the winner in advance it could build only the winning 
tree and avoid the overhead of building the losing trees. 
Instead, San Fermin builds all trees and prunes those un- 
likely to win. San Fermin prunes a tree whenever its root 
node cannot find another node with whom to swap but 
there exists a live node with that L value. This is accom- 
plished by the use of “no” responses to invitations. 

A node sends a “no” response to an invitation when its 
current L is shorter than the L contained in the invitation. 
This means the node receiving the invitation has already 
aggregated the data in the L and has no need to swap 
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with the node that sent the invitation. Whenever a node 
receives a “no” response it does not send future invita- 
tions to the node that sent the response. Unlike a “maybe 
later’ response, “no” responses do not reset the timeout. 
If a node that has received a “no” response and it can- 
not find a partner for this value of L before the timeout 
expires, the node simply aborts its aggregation. 

Note that a node will only receive a “no” response 
when two other nodes have its data in their aggregate 
data. This is because the node that sends a “no” response 
must have already aggregated data for that L (and there- 
fore must already have the inviting node’s data). Since 
the node that sent the “no” response has aggregated data 
for the L via a swap then another node must also have 
the inviting node’s data. 


4.3.4 San Fermin Pseudocode 


This section presents pseudocode for the San Fermin al- 
gorithm, omitting details of error and timeout handling. 


When a node receives a message: 
If message is an invitation: 
If current “L shorter than 
reply with no 
else reply with maybe_later and 
remember node that sent invitation 
If message is a no, remember that one was received 
If message is a maybe_later then reset time-out 
If message is a stop then stop aggregation 


“L in invitation 


# Called to begin aggregation 
Function aggregate_data(data, 
Initialize the prefix_table 
for “L in prefix_table from 
Call aggregate_“L to swap 
If swap successful 

compute aggregation of existing and received data 

Send aggregate data (the result) to the requester 


requester) : 

from Pastry tables 
long to short: 
data with a node 


# A helper function to do aggregation for a value of “L 
Function aggregate_“L(data, known_nodes) : 
Try to swap data with nodes with this “L from whom 
an invitation was received 
If successful then return the aggregate data 
Send invitations to nodes in prefix table with this 
While waiting for a time-out: 


If a node connects, swap with it and return the data 


Try to swap with nodes from whom we got invitations 
If success then return the aggregate data 


# Time-out 
if we got a no message, then stop 
otherwise return no aggregate data 


(do not return) 


5 Evaluation 


This section answers several questions about San 
Fermin: 


e How does San Fermin compare to other existing so- 
lutions? 


e How well does San Fermin scale with the number 
of nodes and the data size? 


e How well does San Fermin tolerate failures? 


e What is the overhead of San Fermin? 


e How effective is San Fermin at utilizing high- 
capacity nodes? 


5.1. Comparison 


We developed a Java-based San Fermin prototype that 
runs on the Java FreePastry implementation on Planet- 
Lab [23]. The SDIMS prototype (which also runs on 
FreePastry) was compared against San Fermin in several 
experiments using randomly-selected live nodes with 
transitive connectivity and clock skew of less than 1 sec- 
ond. All experiments for a particular number of nodes 
used the same set of nodes. 


The comparison with SDIMS demonstrates that ex- 
isting techniques are inadequate for aggregating large 
amounts of data. SDIMS was designed for streaming 
small amounts of data whereas San Fermin is designed 
for one-shot queries of large amounts of data. Ideally, 
large SDIMS data would be treated as separate attributes 
and aggregated up separate trees. However, since this 
may include only part of a node’s data, this may skew 
the distribution of results returned. Therefore all data is 
aggregated as a single attribute. 


One complication with comparing the two is zombie 
nodes in Pastry. San Fermin uses timeouts to identify 
quickly nodes that are unresponsive. SDIMS however, 
relies on the underlying p2p network to identify unre- 
sponsive nodes, leaving it vulnerable to zombie nodes. 
After consulting with the SDIMS authors, we learned 
that they avoid this issue on PlanetLab by building more 
than one tree (typically four) and using the aggregate data 
from the first tree to respond. In the experiments we mea- 
sured SDIMS using both one tree (SDIMS-1) and four 
trees (SDIMS-4). 


The experiments compare the time, overhead and 
completeness of SDIMS and San Fermin. A small 
amount of accounting information was included in the 
aggregate data for determining which nodes’ data were 
included in the result. Unless specified otherwise, each 
experiment used 100 nodes and aggregated 1MB from 
each node, each data point is the average of 10 runs, and 
the error bars represent 1 standard deviation. All tests 
were limited to 5 minutes. In SDIMS the aggregate data 
trickles up to the root over time, so the SDIMS result was 
considered complete when either the aggregate data from 
all nodes reached the root or the aggregate data from at 
least half the nodes reached the root and no new data 
were received in 20 seconds. 


Different aggregation functions such as summing 
counters, comparison for equals, maximum, and string 
parsing were experimented with. The choice of aggre- 
gation function did not have any noticeable effect on the 
experiments. 
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Figure 7: Comparison of San Fermin and SDIMS on PlanetLab. SDIMS-1 is SDIMS using a single tree; SDIMS-4 is SDIMS using 


four trees. 


5.1.1 Completeness 


The first set of PlanetLab experiments measures com- 
pleteness as the aggregated data size increases (Fig- 
ure 7a). The number of nodes not included in the aggre- 
gate data is small for each algorithm until the data size 
exceeds 256KB. At that point SDIMS performs poorly 
because high-degree internal nodes are overwhelmed 
(shown in more detail in Section 5.4). San Fermin con- 
tinues to include the aggregate data from most nodes. 

The next set of experiments measures how the num- 
ber of nodes affects completeness (Figure 7b). When 
there are few nodes SDIMS-4 and San Fermin algorithms 
do quite well. Once there are more than 30 nodes the 
SDIMS trees perform poorly due to high-degree internal 
nodes being overwhelmed with traffic. 


5.1.2, Completion Time 


Figure 7c shows per-node completion time, which is the 
completion time of the entire aggregation divided by 
the number of nodes whose data is included in the re- 
sult. This metric allows for meaningful comparisons be- 
tween San Fermin and SDIMS because they may pro- 
duce results with different completeness. Data sizes 
larger than 256KB significantly increases the per-node 
completion time of SDIMS, while San Fermin increases 
only slightly. Although not shown, for a given data size 
the number of nodes has little effect on the per-node com- 
pletion time. 

Figure 8 illustrates the performance of individual ag- 
gregations in terms of both completion time and com- 
pleteness. Points near the origin have low completion 
time and high completeness, and are thus better than 
points farther away. San Fermin’s points are clustered 
near the origin, indicating that it consistently provides 
high completeness and low completion time even in a 
dynamic environment like PlanetLab. SDIMS’s perfor- 
mance is highly variable — SDIMS-1 occasionally has 
very high completeness and low completion time, but 
more often performs poorly with more than half the ag- 
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Figure 8: Completeness and Completion time of San Fermin 
and SDIMS on PlanetLab. Each point represents a single run. 
Points near the origin are better because they have lower com- 
pletion time and higher completeness. 


gregations missing at least 35 nodes from the result. 
SDIMS-4 performs even worse with all but 10 aggrega- 
tions missing at least 80 nodes. 


5.2 Scalability 


We used a simulator to measure the scalability of San 
Fermin beyond that possible on PlanetLab. The sim- 
ulator is event-driven and based on measurements of 


real network topologies. 


Several simplifications were 


made to improve scalability and reduce the running time: 
global knowledge is used to construct the Pastry rout- 
ing tables; the connection teardown states of TCP are not 
modeled (as San Fermin does not wait for TCP to com- 
plete the connection closure); and lossy network links are 


not modeled. 


The simulations used network topologies from the 
University of Arizona’s Department of Computer Sci- 
ence (CS) and PlanetLab. The CS topology consists of 
a central switch connected to 142 systems with 1 Gbps 
links, 205 systems with 100 Mbps links, and 6 legacy 
systems with 10 Mbps links. Simulations using fewer 
nodes were constructed by randomly choosing nodes 
from the entire set. 

The PlanetLab topology was derived from data pro- 
vided by the S° project [32]. The data provides pairwise 
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Figure 10: Completion Time vs. Data Size, CS Topology. Each 
experiment used all 353 nodes. 


latency and bandwidth measurements for all nodes on 
PlanetLab. Intra-site topologies were assumed to consist 
of a single switch connected to all nodes. The latency 
of an intra-site link was set to 1/2 of the minimum la- 
tency seen by the node on that link, and the bandwidth 
to the maximum bandwidth seen by the node. Inter-site 
latencies were set to the minimum latency between the 
two sites as reported by S* minus the intra-site latencies 
of the nodes. The inter-site bandwidths were set to the 
maximum bandwidths between the two sites. 


In both topologies the Pastry nodelds were randomly 
assigned, and a different random seed was used for each 
simulation. As in the PlanetLab experiments, unless 
specified otherwise, each experiment used 100 nodes and 
aggregated 1 MB of data from each node, each data point 
is the average of 10 runs, and the error bars represent 1 
standard deviation. 


The first experiment varied the number of nodes in 
the system to demonstrate the scalability of San Fermin; 
the results of the CS topology are shown in Figure 9. 
The completion time increases slightly as the number 
of nodes increases; when the number of nodes increases 
from 32 nodes to 1024 nodes the completion time only 
increases by about a factor of four. A 1024 node aggrega- 
tion of IMB completed in under 500ms. The PlanetLab 
topology (not shown) has similar behavior — the com- 
pletion time also increases by approximately a factor of 
four as the number of nodes increases from 32 to 1024. 


Figure 10 shows the result of varying the data size 
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Figure 11: Completion Time vs. Failures, PlanetLab Topology. 
Each curve represents a different Pastry convergence time, from 
0 seconds to infinity. 
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Figure 12: Completeness vs. Failures. 


while using all 353 nodes in the CS topology. The com- 
pletion time is dominated by the p2p and message header 
overheads for data sizes under 128KB. When aggregat- 
ing more than 128KB the completion time increases sig- 
nificantly. The PlanetLab topology (not shown) has a 
similar pattern in which all of the data sizes under 128KB 
take about 4 seconds and thereafter the mean time in- 
creases linearly with the data size. 

In all experiments the result included data from all 
nodes, therefore completeness results are not presented. 


5.3. Failure Handling 


The next set of simulations measured the effective- 
ness of San Fermin at tolerating node failures. Failure 
traces were synthetically generated by randomly select- 
ing nodes to fail during the aggregation. The times of 
the failures were chosen randomly from the start time of 
the aggregation to the original completion time. The p2p 
time to notice failures is varied to demonstrate the effect 
on San Fermin. 

The timeout mechanism in San Fermin allows it to de- 
tect failures before the underlying p2p does. As a re- 
sult, the average completion time is less than the Pastry 
recovery time (Figure 11). On the PlanetLab topology, 
when the Pastry recovery time is less than 5 seconds, 
the cost of failures is negligible because other nodes use 
the time to aggregate the remaining data (leaving only 
failed subtrees to complete). When the recovery time is 
more than 5 seconds then some nodes end up timing-out 
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Figure 13: San Fermin Overhead. Overhead is segregated into p2p and TCP traffic for (a) and (b). 


a failed subtree before continuing. The CS department 
topology (not depicted) typically completes in less than 
500ms so all non-zero Pastry recovery times increase the 
completion time. However, the average completion time 
is less than the Pastry recovery time for all recovery times 
greater than | second. 

Figure 12 shows how failures affect completeness. 
Since failures occurred over the original aggregation 
time, altering the Pastry convergence time has little ef- 
fect on the completeness (and so the average of all runs 
is shown). The number of failures has different effects 
on the PlanetLab and CS topologies. There is greater 
variability of link bandwidths in the PlanetLab topol- 
ogy, which causes swaps to happen more slowly in some 
subtrees. Failures in those trees are more likely to de- 
crease completeness than in the CS topology, which has 
more uniform link bandwidths and the data swaps hap- 
pen more quickly. In both topologies the completeness 
is better than the number of nodes that failed — in most 
cases a node fails after enough swaps have occurred to 
ensure its data is included in the result. 


5.4 Overhead 


In this section two aspects of overhead are examined: 
the cost of invitations and the overhead characteristics 
as measured on PlanetLab. The two characteristics of in- 
terest are the total traffic during aggregation and the peak 
traffic observed by a node. 


5.4.1 Overhead Composition 


We ran simulations with varying numbers of nodes on 
the CS and PlanetLab network topologies to evaluate the 
composition of network traffic from San Fermin (Fig- 
ure 13a). The traffic is segregated by type (p2p or TCP). 
The p2p traffic is essentially the traffic from invitations 
and responses while the TCP traffic is from nodes swap- 
ping aggregate data. The traffic per node does not sub- 
stantially increase as the number of nodes increases, 
meaning that the total traffic is roughly linear in the num- 
ber of nodes. 

San Fermin on the PlanetLab topology has higher p2p 


and lower TCP traffic than on the CS topology. This 
is because PlanetLab’s latency is higher and more vari- 
able, causing the overall aggregation process to take 
much longer (which naturally increases the number of 
p2p messages sent). The PlanetLab bandwidth is also 
highly variable (especially intra-site links versus inter- 
site links). This causes high variability in partnering 
time, so that slow partnerings that might otherwise oc- 
cur do not because faster nodes have already computed 
the result. 

As Figure 13a demonstrates, the p2p traffic is insignif- 
icant when IMB of data is aggregated. Figure 13b shows 
how the composition of p2p and TCP traffic varies as the 
data size is varied. This is important for two reasons. 
First, it shows that the p2p traffic does not contribute sig- 
nificantly to the total overhead. Second, it shows how 
the total overhead varies with the data size. Doubling the 
data size caused the total overhead to roughly double. 

Another notable result is that that the standard devia- 
tions were quite small, less than 4% in all cases. This 
makes it difficult to discern the error bars in the figures. 


5.4.2 Total Traffic 


The total network traffic of San Fermin was also mea- 
sured experimentally on PlanetLab (Figure 13c). The re- 
sults from SDIMS are presented for comparison. For less 
than 256KB, SDIMS-1 incurs the least overhead, fol- 
lowed by San Fermin and then SDIMS-4. After 256KB 
the overhead for SDIMS actually decreases because the 
completeness decreases. Nodes are overwhelmed by 
traffic and fail. A single internal node failure causes the 
loss of all data for it and its children until either the in- 
ternal node recovers or the underlying p2p network con- 
verges. 


5.4.3 Peak Node Traffic 


The peak traffic experienced by a node is important be- 
cause it can overload a node (Figure 14). To evaluate 
peak node traffic, an experiment was run on PlanetLab 
with 30 nodes aggregating | MB of data (30 nodes being 
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Figure 14: Peak Node Traffic. Each data point represents the 
peak traffic experienced by a node during that second of the 
aggregation. 


the most nodes for which SDIMS had high complete- 
ness). 

SDIMS internal nodes may receive data from many 
of their children simultaneously; the large initial peak of 
SDIMS traffic causes internal nodes that are not well- 
provisioned to either become zombies or fail. On the 
other hand, San Fermin nodes only receive data from one 
partner at a time, reducing the maximum peak traffic. As 
a result, San Fermin has a maximum peak node traffic 
that is less than 2/3 that of SDIMS. 


5.5 Capacity 


An important aspect of San Fermin is that each node cre- 
ates its own binomial aggregation tree. By racing to com- 
pute the aggregate data, high-capacity nodes naturally 
fill the internal nodes of the binomial trees, while low- 
capacity nodes fill the leaves and ultimately prune their 
own aggregation trees. 

The final experiment measures how effective San 
Fermin is at pruning low-capacity nodes. 1MB of data 
was aggregated from 100 PlanetLab nodes 10 times. The 
state of each node was recorded when the aggregation 
completed. Table 2 shows the results, including the num- 
ber of swaps remaining for each node to complete its ag- 
gregation and the average peak bandwidth of nodes with 
the same number of swaps remaining. Nodes with the 
higher capacity had fewer swaps remaining, whereas the 
nodes with lower capacity pruned their trees. The nodes 
in the middle tended to prune their trees but some were 
still working; the average peak bandwidth of these nodes 
was 2.1Mbps, whereas the average peak bandwidth of 
the nodes still working was 3.2Mbps. This means that 
nodes that are pruned have about 1/3 less observed ca- 
pacity than those nodes that are still aggregating data. 
This illustrates that San Fermin is effective at having 
high-capacity nodes perform the aggregation and having 
low-capacity nodes prune their trees. 


6 Related Work 


Using trees to aggregate data from distributed nodes 
is not a new idea. The seminal work of Chang on 


Pruned Nodes 
Number | Mbps 


Working Nodes 
Number | Mbps 


Remaining 
Swaps 
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Table 2: Effectiveness of San Fermin at using high-capacity 
nodes. The number column is the number of nodes with the 
given number of swap remaining when the aggregation com- 
pleted; the Mbps column is the average peak bandwidth of 
those nodes. 


Echo-Probe [7] formulated polling distant nodes and 
collecting data as a graph theory problem. More re- 
cently, Willow [30], SOMO [34], DASIS [1], Cone [3], 
SDIMS [31], Ganglia [21], and PRISM [15], have used 
trees to aggregate attributes Willow, SOMO, and Ganglia 
use one tree for all attributes, whereas SDIMS, Cone, and 
PRISM use one tree per attribute. 


Seaweed [22] performs one-shot queries of small 
amounts of data and like San Fermin is focused on com- 
pleteness. However, Seaweed trades completion time 
for completeness in that queries are expected to live for 
many hours or even days as nodes come online and re- 
turn aggregate data. Seaweed uses a supernode-based 
solution that further delays the timeliness of the initial 
aggregate data. Instead San Fermin focuses on a differ- 
ent part of the design space, robustly returning aggregate 
data from existing nodes in a timely manner. 

CONCAST [4] implements many-to-one channels as 
a network service. It uses routers to aggregate data over 
a single tree. As the size of the aggregate data grows 
the memory and processing requirements on routers be- 
comes prohibitive. 

Gossip and epidemic protocols have also been used for 
aggregation [18, 13, 17, 16], including Astrolabe [29]. 
Unstructured protocols that rely on random exchanges 
face a trade-off between precision and scalability. Struc- 
tured protocols, such as Astrolabe, impose a structure on 
the data exchanges that prevents duplication. This is at 
the cost of creating and maintaining a structure, and con- 
fining the data exchanges to adhere to the structure. 

Data aggregation is also an issue in sensor net- 
works. Unlike San Fermin, the major concerns in sen- 
sor networks are power consumption and network traf- 
fic. Examples of data aggregation in sensor networks are 
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TAG [20], Hourglass [27], and Cougar [33]. 

Distributed query processing involves answering 
queries across a set of distributed nodes. The most rele- 
vant to our work are systems such as PIER [14], which 
stores tuples in a DHT as part of processing a query. Dis- 
tributed query processing also encompasses performing 
queries on continuous streams of data, as is done in Au- 
rora [8], Medusa [8], and HiFi [11]. 

There are several systems that have focused on aggre- 
gating data from large data sets from a programming lan- 
guage perspective [10, 24]. However neither system fo- 
cuses on sending large amounts data over the network. 


7 Conclusions 


This paper presents San Fermin, a technique for ag- 
gregating large amounts of data that when aggregating 
1MB of data provides 2-6 times better completeness than 
SDIMS, at 61-76% of the completion time, and with bet- 
ter scalability characteristics. San Fermin has a peak 
node traffic more than 1/3 lower than that of SDIMS, 
which accounts for much of the higher completeness. 
Our analysis shows that when 10% of the nodes fail dur- 
ing aggregation San Fermin still computes the aggre- 
gated result from 97% of the nodes. San Fermin also 
scales well with the number of nodes or the data size — 
completion time increases by less than a factor of 4 if 
the number of nodes increases from 32 to 1024, and by 
about a factor of 2 as the data size increases from 256KB 
to 1MB. 
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Abstract 


Allowing applications to survive hardware failure is 
an expensive undertaking, which generally involves re- 
engineering software to include complicated recovery 
logic as well as deploying special-purpose hardware; this 
represents a severe barrier to improving the dependabil- 
ity of large or legacy applications. We describe the con- 
struction of a general and transparent high availability 
service that allows existing, unmodified software to be 
protected from the failure of the physical machine on 
which it runs. Remus provides an extremely high degree 
of fault tolerance, to the point that a running system can 
transparently continue execution on an alternate physical 
host in the face of failure with only seconds of down- 
time, while completely preserving host state such as ac- 
tive network connections. Our approach encapsulates 
protected software in a virtual machine, asynchronously 
propagates changed state to a backup host at frequencies 
as high as forty times a second, and uses speculative ex- 
ecution to concurrently run the active VM slightly ahead 
of the replicated system state. 


1 Introduction 


Highly available systems are the purview of the very rich 
and the very scared. However, the desire for reliability 
is pervasive, even among system designers with modest 
resources. 

Unfortunately, high availability is hard — it requires 
that systems be constructed with redundant components 
that are capable of maintaining and switching to back- 
ups in the face of failure. Commercial high availabil- 
ity systems that aim to protect modern servers generally 
use specialized hardware, customized software, or both 
(e.g [12]). In each case, the ability to transparently sur- 
vive failure is complex and expensive enough to prohibit 
deployment on common servers. 


*also of Citrix Systems, Inc. 


This paper describes Remus, a software system that 
provides OS- and application-agnostic high availability 
on commodity hardware. Our approach capitalizes on 
the ability of virtualization to migrate running VMs be- 
tween physical hosts [6], and extends the technique to 
replicate snapshots of an entire running OS instance at 
very high frequencies — as often as every 25ms — be- 
tween a pair of physical machines. Using this technique, 
our system discretizes the execution of a VM into a se- 
ries of replicated snapshots. External output, specifically 
transmitted network packets, is not released until the sys- 
tem state that produced it has been replicated. 


Virtualization makes it possible to create a copy of a 
running machine, but it does not guarantee that the pro- 
cess will be efficient. Propagating state synchronously 
at every change is impractical: it effectively reduces the 
throughput of memory to that of the network device per- 
forming replication. Rather than running two hosts in 
lock-step [4] we allow a single host to execute specula- 
tively and then checkpoint and replicate its state asyn- 
chronously. System state is not made externally visible 
until the checkpoint is committed — we achieve high- 
speed replicated performance by effectively running the 
system tens of milliseconds in the past. 


The contribution of this paper is a practical one. 
Whole-system replication is a well-known approach to 
providing high availability. However, it usually has 
been considered to be significantly more expensive than 
application-specific checkpointing techniques that only 
replicate relevant data [15]. Our approach may be used 
to bring HA “to the masses” as a platform service for 
virtual machines. In spite of the hardware and software 
constraints under which it operates, this system provides 
protection equal to or better than expensive commercial 
offerings. Many existing systems only actively mirror 
persistent storage, requiring applications to perform re- 
covery from crash-consistent persistent state. In contrast, 
Remus ensures that regardless of the moment at which 
the primary fails, no externally visible state is ever lost. 
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1.1 Goals 


Remus aims to make mission-critical availability acces- 
sible to mid- and low-end systems. By simplifying provi- 
sioning and allowing multiple servers to be consolidated 
on a smaller number of physical hosts, virtualization has 
made these systems more popular than ever. However, 
the benefits of consolidation come with a hidden cost 
in the form of increased exposure to hardware failure. 
Remus addresses this by commodifying high availability 
as a service offered by the virtualization platform itself, 
providing administrators of individual VMs with a tool 
to mitigate the risks associated with virtualization. 

Remus’s design is based on the following high-level 
goals: 

Generality. It can be prohibitively expensive to cus- 
tomize a single application to support high availability, 
let alone the diverse range of software upon which an 
organization may rely. To address this issue, high avail- 
ability should be provided as a low-level service, with 
common mechanisms that apply regardless of the appli- 
cation being protected or the hardware on which it runs. 

Transparency. The reality in many environments is 
that OS and application source may not even be avail- 
able to modify. To support the broadest possible range of 
applications with the smallest possible barrier to entry, 
high availability should not require that OS or applica- 
tion code be modified to support facilities such as failure 
detection or state recovery. 

Seamless failure recovery. No externally visible state 
should ever be lost in the case of single-host failure. 
Furthermore, failure recovery should proceed rapidly 
enough that it appears as nothing more than temporary 
packet loss from the perspective of external users. Estab- 
lished TCP connections should not be lost or reset. 

These are lofty goals, entailing a degree of protec- 
tion well beyond that provided by common HA systems, 
which are based on asynchronous storage mirroring fol- 
lowed by application-specific recovery code. Moreover, 
the desire to implement this level of availability with- 
out modifying the code within a VM necessitates a very 
coarse-grained approach to the problem. A final and per- 
vasive goal of the system is that it realize these goals 
while providing deployable levels of performance even 
in the face of SMP hardware that is common on today’s 
server hardware. 


1.2 Approach 


Remus runs paired servers in an active-passive configura- 
tion. We employ three major techniques in order to over- 
come the difficulties traditionally associated with this ap- 
proach. First, we base our system on a virtualized infras- 
tructure to facilitate whole-system replication. Second, 
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Figure 1: Speculative execution and asynchronous repli- 
cation in Remus. 


we increase system performance through speculative ex- 
ecution, which decouples external output from synchro- 
nization points. This allows the primary server to re- 
main productive, while synchronization with the repli- 
cated server is performed asynchronously. The basic 
stages of operation in Remus are given in Figure 1. 

VM-based whole-system replication. Hypervisors 
have been used to build HA systems before [4]. In that 
work, virtualization is used to run a pair of systems in 
lock-step, and additional support has been added to en- 
sure that VMs on a pair of physical hosts follow a deter- 
ministic path of execution: external events are carefully 
injected into both the primary and fallback VMs so that 
they result in identical states. Enforcing such determin- 
istic execution suffers from two fundamental problems. 
First, it is highly architecture-specific, requiring that the 
system have a comprehensive understanding of the in- 
struction set being executed and the sources of external 
events. Second, it results in an unacceptable overhead 
when applied in multi-processor systems, where shared- 
memory communication between processors must be ac- 
curately tracked and propagated [8]. 

Speculative execution. Replication may be achieved 
either by copying the state of a system or by replaying 
input deterministically. We believe the latter to be im- 
practical for real-time operation, especially in a multi- 
processor environment. Therefore, Remus does not at- 
tempt to make computation deterministic — there is a 
very real possibility that the output produced by a system 
after a given checkpoint will be different if the system is 
rolled back to that checkpoint and its input is replayed. 
However, the state of the replica needs to be synchro- 
nized with the primary only when the output of the pri- 
mary has become externally visible. Instead of letting 
the normal output stream dictate when synchronization 
must occur, we can buffer output! until a more conve- 
nient time, performing computation speculatively ahead 
of synchronization points. This allows a favorable trade- 
off to be made between output latency and runtime over- 
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head, the degree of which may be controlled by the ad- 
ministrator. 

Asynchronous replication. Buffering output at the 
primary server allows replication to be performed asyn- 
chronously. The primary host can resume execution at 
the moment its machine state has been captured, without 
waiting for acknowledgment from the remote end. Over- 
lapping normal execution with the replication process 
yields substantial performance benefits. This enables ef- 
ficient operation even when checkpointing at intervals on 
the order of tens of milliseconds. 


2 Design and Implementation 


Figure 2 shows a high-level view of our system. We be- 
gin by encapsulating the machine to be protected within 
a VM. Our implementation is based on the Xen virtual 
machine monitor [2], and extends Xen’s support for live 
migration to provide fine-grained checkpoints. An initial 
subset of our checkpointing support has been accepted 
into the upstream Xen source. 

Remus achieves high availability by propagating fre- 
quent checkpoints of an active VM to a backup physi- 
cal host. On the backup, the VM image is resident in 
memory and may begin execution immediately if fail- 
ure of the active system is detected. Because the backup 
is only periodically consistent with the primary, all net- 
work output must be buffered until state is synchronized 
on the backup. When a complete, consistent image of 
the host has been received, this buffer is released to ex- 
ternal clients. The checkpoint, buffer, and release cycle 
happens very frequently — we include benchmark results 
at frequencies up to forty times per second, representing 
a whole-machine checkpoint including network and on- 
disk state every 25 milliseconds. 

Unlike transmitted network traffic, disk state is not ex- 
ternally visible. It must, however, be propagated to the 
remote host as part of a complete and consistent snap- 
shot. To maintain disk replication, all writes to the pri- 
mary disk are transmitted asynchronously to the backup, 
where they are buffered in RAM until the corresponding 
memory checkpoint has arrived. At that point, the com- 
plete checkpoint is acknowledged to the primary, which 
then releases outbound network traffic, and the buffered 
disk writes are applied to the backup disk. 

It is worth emphasizing that the virtual machine does 
not actually execute on the backup host until a failure oc- 
curs. It simply acts as a receptacle for checkpoints of the 
active VM. This consumes a relatively small amount of 
the backup host’s resources, allowing it to concurrently 
protect VMs running on multiple physical hosts in an N- 
to-1-style configuration. Such a configuration gives ad- 
ministrators a high degree of freedom to balance the de- 
gree of redundancy against resource costs. 


2.1 Failure model 


Remus provides the following properties: 


1. The fail-stop failure of any single host is tolerable. 


2. Should both the primary and backup hosts fail con- 
currently, the protected system’s data will be left in 
a crash-consistent state. 


3. No output will be made externally visible until the 
associated system state has been committed to the 
replica. 


Our goal is to provide completely transparent recov- 
ery from fail-stop failures of a single physical host. The 
compelling aspect of this system is that high availability 
may be easily retrofitted onto existing software running 
on commodity hardware. It uses a pair of commodity 
host machines, connected over redundant gigabit Ether- 
net connections, and survives the failure of any one of 
these components. By incorporating block devices into 
its state replication protocol, it avoids requiring expen- 
sive, shared network-attached storage for disk images. 

We do not aim to recover from software errors or non- 
fail-stop conditions. As observed in [5], this class of ap- 
proach provides complete system state capture and repli- 
cation, and as such will propagate application errors to 
the backup. This is a necessary consequence of provid- 
ing both transparency and generality. 

Our failure model is identical to that of commercial 
HA products, which provide protection for virtual ma- 
chines today [31, 30]. However, the degree of protection 
offered by these products is substantially less than that 
provided by Remus: existing commercial products re- 
spond to the failure of a physical host by simply reboot- 
ing the VM on another host from its crash-consistent disk 
state. Our approach survives failure on time frames simi- 
lar to those of live migration, and leaves the VM running 
and network connections intact. Exposed state is not lost 
and disks are not corrupted. 


2.2 Pipelined Checkpoints 


Checkpointing a running virtual machine many times per 
second places extreme demands on the host system. Re- 
mus addresses this by aggressively pipelining the check- 
point operation. We use an epoch-based system in which 
execution of the active VM is bounded by brief pauses in 
execution in which changed state is atomically captured, 
and external output is released when that state has been 
propagated to the backup. Referring back to Figure 1, 
this procedure can be divided into four stages: (1) Once 
per epoch, pause the running VM and copy any changed 
state into a buffer. This process is effectively the stop- 
and-copy stage of live migration [6], but as described 
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Figure 2: Remus: High-Level Architecture 


later in this section it has been dramatically optimized 
for high-frequency checkpoints. With state changes pre- 
served in a buffer, the VM is unpaused and speculative 
execution resumes. (2) Buffered state is transmitted and 
stored in memory on the backup host. (3) Once the com- 
plete set of state has been received, the checkpoint is ac- 
knowledged to the primary. Finally, (4) buffered network 
output is released. 

The result of this approach is that execution is effec- 
tively discretized at checkpoint boundaries; the acknow]l- 
edgment of a completed checkpoint by the backup trig- 
gers the release of network traffic that has been buffered 
and represents an atomic transition into the new epoch. 


2.3. Memory and CPU 


Checkpointing is implemented above Xen’s existing ma- 
chinery for performing live migration [6]. Live migration 
is a technique by which a virtual machine is relocated 
to another physical host with only slight interruption in 
service. To accomplish this, memory is copied to the 
new location while the VM continues to run at the old 
location. During migration, writes to memory are inter- 
cepted, and dirtied pages are copied to the new location 
in rounds. After a specified number of intervals, or when 
no forward progress is being made because the virtual 
machine is writing to memory at least as fast as the mi- 
gration process can copy it out, the guest is suspended 
and the remaining dirty memory is copied out along with 
the current CPU state. At this point the image on the 
new location is activated. Total downtime depends on 
the amount of memory remaining to be copied when the 
guest is suspended, but is typically under 100ms. Total 
migration time is a function of the amount of memory in 
use by the guest, and its writable working set [6], which 


is the set of pages changed repeatedly during guest exe- 
cution. 


Xen provides the ability to track guest writes to mem- 
ory using a mechanism called shadow page tables. When 
this mode of operation is enabled, the VMM maintains a 
private (“shadow’’) version of the guest’s page tables and 
exposes these to the hardware MMU. Page protection is 
used to trap guest access to its internal version of page 
tables, allowing the hypervisor to track updates, which 
are propagated to the shadow versions as appropriate. 


For live migration, this technique is extended to trans- 
parently (to the guest) mark all VM memory as read only. 
The hypervisor is then able to trap all writes that a VM 
makes to memory and maintain a map of pages that have 
been dirtied since the previous round. Each round, the 
migration process atomically reads and resets this map, 
and the iterative migration process involves chasing dirty 
pages until progress can no longer be made. As men- 
tioned above, the live migration process eventually sus- 
pends execution of the VM and enters a final “stop-and- 
copy” round, where any remaining pages are transmitted 
and execution resumes on the destination host. 


Remus implements checkpointing as repeated execu- 
tions of the final stage of live migration: each epoch, the 
guest is paused while changed memory and CPU state 
is copied to a buffer. The guest then resumes execution 
on the current host, rather than on the destination. Sev- 
eral modifications to the migration process are required 
in order to provide sufficient performance and to ensure 
that a consistent image is always available at the remote 
location. These are described below. 


Migration enhancements. In live migration, guest 
memory is iteratively copied over a number of rounds 
and may consume minutes of execution time; the brief 
service interruption caused by the singular stop-and-copy 
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phase is not a significant overhead. This is not the case 
when capturing frequent VM checkpoints: every check- 
point is just the final stop-and-copy phase of migration, 
and so this represents a critical point of optimization 
in reducing checkpoint overheads. An examination of 
Xen’s checkpoint code revealed that the majority of the 
time spent while the guest is in the suspended state is lost 
to scheduling, largely due to inefficiencies in the imple- 
mentation of the xenstore daemon that provides admin- 
istrative communication between guest virtual machines 
and domain 0. 

Remus optimizes checkpoint signaling in two ways: 
First, it reduces the number of inter-process requests re- 
quired to suspend and resume the guest domain. Second, 
it entirely removes xenstore from the suspend/resume 
process. In the original code, when the migration process 
desired to suspend a VM it sent a message to xend, the 
VM management daemon. Xend in turn wrote a message 
to xenstore, which alerted the guest by an event channel 
(a virtual interrupt) that it should suspend execution. The 
guest’s final act before suspending was to make a hyper- 
call? which descheduled the domain and caused Xen to 
send a notification to xenstore, which then sent an inter- 
rupt to xend, which finally returned control to the migra- 
tion process. This convoluted process could take a nearly 
arbitrary amount of time — typical measured latency was 
in the range of 30 to 40ms, but we saw delays as long as 
500ms in some cases. 

Remus’s optimized suspend code streamlines this pro- 
cess by creating an event channel in the guest specifically 
for receiving suspend requests, which the migration pro- 
cess can invoke directly. Additionally, a new hypercall is 
provided to allow processes to register an event channel 
for callbacks notifying them of the completion of VM 
suspension. In concert, these two notification mecha- 
nisms reduce the time required to suspend a VM to about 
one hundred microseconds — an improvement of two or- 
ders of magnitude over the previous implementation. 

In addition to these signaling changes, we have in- 
creased the efficiency of the memory copying process. 
First, we quickly filter out clean pages from the mem- 
ory scan, because at high checkpoint frequencies most 
memory is unchanged between rounds. Second, we 
map the guest domain’s entire physical memory into the 
replication process when it begins, rather than mapping 
and unmapping dirty pages at every epoch — we found 
that mapping foreign pages took approximately the same 
time as copying them. 

Checkpoint support. Providing checkpoint support 
in Xen required two primary changes to the existing 
suspend-to-disk and live migration code. First, support 
was added for resuming execution of a domain after it 
had been suspended; Xen previously did not allow “live 
checkpoints” and instead destroyed the VM after writ- 


ing its state out. Second, the suspend program was con- 
verted from a one-shot procedure into a daemon process. 
This allows checkpoint rounds after the first to copy only 
newly-dirty memory. 

Supporting resumption requires two basic changes. 
The first is a new hypercall to mark the domain as 
schedulable again (Xen removes suspended domains 
from scheduling consideration, because previously they 
were always destroyed after their state had been repli- 
cated). A similar operation is necessary in order to re- 
arm watches in xenstore. 

Asynchronous transmission. To allow the guest to 
resume operation as quickly as possible, the migration 
process was modified to copy touched pages to a staging 
buffer rather than delivering them directly to the network 
while the domain is paused. This results in a signifi- 
cant throughput increase: the time required for the kernel 
build benchmark discussed in Section 3.3 was reduced by 
approximately 10% at 20 checkpoints per second. 

Guest modifications. As discussed above, paravirtual 
guests in Xen contain a suspend handler that cleans up 
device state upon receipt of a suspend request. In addi- 
tion to the notification optimizations described earlier in 
this section, the suspend request handler has also been 
modified to reduce the amount of work done prior to sus- 
pension. In the original code, suspension entailed dis- 
connecting all devices and unplugging all but one CPU. 
This work was deferred until the domain was restored on 
the other host. These modifications are available in Xen 
as of version 3.1.0. 

These changes are not strictly required for correctness, 
but they do improve the performance of the checkpoint 
considerably, and involve very local modifications to the 
guest kernel. Total changes were under 100 lines of code 
in the paravirtual suspend handler. As mentioned earlier, 
these modifications are not necessary in the case of non- 
paravirtualized VMs. 


2.4 Network buffering 


Most networks cannot be counted on for reliable data 
delivery. Therefore, networked applications must ei- 
ther accept packet loss, duplication and reordering, or 
use a high-level protocol such as TCP which provides 
stronger service guarantees. This fact simplifies the net- 
work buffering problem considerably: transmitted pack- 
ets do not require replication, since their loss will appear 
as a transient network failure and will not affect the cor- 
rectness of the protected state. However, it is crucial that 
packets queued for transmission be held until the check- 
pointed state of the epoch in which they were generated 
is committed to the backup; if the primary fails, these 
generated packets reflect speculative state that has been 
lost. 
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Figure 3 depicts the mechanism by which we prevent 
the release of speculative network state. Inbound traf- 
fic is delivered to the protected host immediately, but 
outbound packets generated since the previous check- 
point are queued until the current state has been check- 
pointed and that checkpoint has been acknowledged by 
the backup site. We have implemented this buffer as a 
linux queuing discipline applied to the guest domain’s 
network device in domain 0, which responds to two RT- 
netlink messages. Before the guest is allowed to resume 
execution after a checkpoint, the network buffer receives 
a CHECKPOINT message, which causes it to insert a bar- 
rier into the outbound queue preventing any subsequent 
packets from being released until a corresponding re- 
lease message is received. When a guest checkpoint has 
been acknowledged by the backup, the buffer receives a 
RELEASE message, at which point it begins dequeueing 
traffic up to the barrier. 

There are two minor wrinkles in this implementation. 
The first is that in linux, queueing disciplines only op- 
erate on outgoing traffic. Under Xen, guest network in- 
terfaces consist of a frontend device in the guest, and a 
corresponding backend device in domain 0. Outbound 
traffic from the guest appears as inbound traffic on the 
backend device in domain 0. Therefore in order to queue 
the traffic, we convert the inbound traffic to outbound by 
routing it through a special device called an intermediate 
queueing device [16]. This module is designed to work 
at the IP layer via iptables [27], but it was not difficult to 
extend it to work at the bridging layer we use to provide 
VM network access in our implementation. 

The second wrinkle is due to the implementation of the 
Xen virtual network device. For performance, the mem- 
ory used by outbound networking traffic is not copied 
between guest domains and domain 0, but shared. How- 
ever, only a small number of pages may be shared at any 
one time. If messages are in transit between a guest and 
domain 0 for only a brief time, this limitation is not no- 
ticeable. Unfortunately, the network output buffer can 
result in messages being in flight for a significant amount 
of time, which results in the guest network device block- 
ing after a very small amount of traffic has been sent. 
Therefore when queueing messages, we first copy them 
into local memory and then release the local mappings to 
shared data. 





2.5 Disk buffering 


Disks present a rather different challenge than network 
interfaces, largely because they are expected to provide 
much stronger reliability guarantees. In particular, when 
a write has been acknowledged by a disk, an applica- 
tion (or file system) expects to be able to recover that 
data even in the event of a power failure immediately fol- 





Figure 3: Network buffering in Remus. 


lowing the acknowledgment. While Remus is designed 
to recover from a single host failure, it must preserve 
crash consistency even if both hosts fail. Moreover, the 
goal of providing a general-purpose system precludes the 
use of expensive mirrored storage hardware designed for 
HA applications. Therefore Remus maintains a complete 
mirror of the active VM’s disks on the backup host. Prior 
to engaging the protection system, the current state of 
the disk on the primary is mirrored to the backup host. 
Once protection has been engaged, writes to persistent 
storage are tracked and checkpointed similarly to updates 
to memory. Figure 4 gives a high-level overview of the 
disk replication mechanism 


As with the memory replication subsystem described 
in Section 2.3, writes to disk from the active VM are 
treated as write-through: they are immediately applied to 
the primary disk image, and asynchronously mirrored to 
an in-memory buffer on the backup. This approach pro- 
vides two direct benefits: First, it ensures that the active 
disk image remains crash consistent at all times; in the 
case of both hosts failing, the active disk will reflect the 
crashed state of the externally visible VM at the time of 
failure (the externally visible VM resides on the primary 
host if the primary host has not failed or if the backup 
also fails before it has been activated, otherwise it re- 
sides on the backup). Second, writing directly to disk 
accurately accounts for the latency and throughput char- 
acteristics of the physical device. This obvious-seeming 
property is of considerable value: accurately character- 
izing disk responsiveness is a subtle problem, as we our- 
selves experienced in an earlier version of the disk buffer 
which held write requests in memory on the primary 
VM until checkpoint commit. Such an approach either 
buffers writes, under-representing the time required to 
commit data to disk and allowing the speculating VM to 
race ahead in execution, or conservatively over-estimates 
write latencies resulting in a loss of performance. Model- 
ing disk access time is notoriously challenging [28], but 
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Figure 4: Disk write buffering in Remus. 


our implementation avoids the problem by preserving di- 
rect feedback from the disk to its client VM. 


At the time that the backup acknowledges that a check- 
point has been received, disk updates reside completely 
in memory. No on-disk state may be changed until the 
entire checkpoint has been received, as this would pre- 
vent the backup from rolling back to the most recent 
complete checkpoint. Once the checkpoint is acknowl- 
edged, the disk request buffer may be applied to disk. In 
the event of a failure, Remus will wait until all buffered 
writes have been applied before resuming execution. Al- 
though the backup could begin execution immediately 
using the request buffer as an overlay on the physical 
disk, this would violate the disk semantics presented to 
the protected VM: if the backup fails after activation but 
before data is completely flushed to disk, its on-disk state 
might not be crash consistent. 


Only one of the two disk mirrors managed by Remus 
is actually valid at any given time. This point is crit- 
ical in recovering from multi-host crashes. This prop- 
erty is achieved by the use of an activation record on the 
backup disk, which is written after the most recent disk 
buffer has been completely flushed to disk and before the 
backup VM begins execution. In recovering from multi- 
ple host failures, this record may be used to identify the 
valid, crash consistent version of the disk. 


The disk buffer is implemented as a Xen block tap 
module [32]. The block tap is a device which allows 
a process in the privileged domain to efficiently inter- 
pose itself between the frontend disk device presented 
to a guest VM and the backend device which actually 
services requests. The buffer module logs disk write re- 
quests from the protected VM and mirrors them to a cor- 
responding module on the backup, which executes the 
checkpoint protocol described above and then removes 
itself from the disk request path before the backup be- 
gins execution in the case of failure at the primary. 


2.6 Detecting Failure 


Remus’s focus is on demonstrating that it is possible to 
provide advanced high availability in a general and trans- 
parent way using commodity hardware and without mod- 
ifying the protected applications. We currently use a 
simple failure detector that is directly integrated in the 
checkpointing stream: a timeout of the backup respond- 
ing to commit requests will result in the primary assum- 
ing that the backup has crashed and disabling protection. 
Similarly, a timeout of new checkpoints being transmit- 
ted from the primary will result in the backup assum- 
ing that the primary has crashed and resuming execution 
from the most recent checkpoint. 

The system is configured to use a pair of bonded net- 
work interfaces, and the two physical hosts are connected 
using a pair of Ethernet crossover cables (or independent 
switches) on the protection NICs. Should both of these 
network paths fail, Remus does not currently provide 
mechanism to fence execution. Traditional techniques 
for resolving partitioning (i.e., quorum protocols) are no- 
toriously difficult to apply in two host configurations. We 
feel that in this case, we have designed Remus to the edge 
of what is possible with commodity hardware. 


3 Evaluation 


Remus has been designed with the primary objective of 
making high availability sufficiently generic and trans- 
parent that it may be deployed on today’s commodity 
hardware. In this section, we characterize the overheads 
resulting from our approach for a variety of different 
workloads, in order two answer two questions: (1) Is this 
system practically deployable? (2) What kinds of work- 
loads are most amenable to our approach? 

Before measuring the performance impact, we must 
establish that the system functions correctly. We accom- 
plish this by injecting network failures at each phase of 
the replication protocol, while putting substantial disk, 
network and CPU load on the protected system. We find 
that the backup takes over for the lost primary within ap- 
proximately one second in every case, preserving all ex- 
ternally visible state, including active network connec- 
tions. 

We then evaluate the overhead of the system on appli- 
cation performance across very different workloads. We 
find that a general-purpose task such as kernel compi- 
lation incurs approximately a 50% performance penalty 
when checkpointed 20 times per second, while network- 
dependent workloads as represented by SPECweb per- 
form at somewhat more than one quarter native speed. 
The additional overhead in this case is largely due to 
output-commit delay on the network interface. 

Based on this analysis, we conclude that although Re- 
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mus is efficient at state replication, it does introduce sig- 
nificant network delay, particularly for applications that 
exhibit poor locality in memory writes. Thus, appli- 
cations that are very sensitive to network latency may 
not be well suited to this type of high availability ser- 
vice (although there are a number of optimizations which 
have the potential to noticeably reduce network delay, 
some of which we discuss in more detail following the 
benchmark results). We feel that we have been conser- 
vative in our evaluation, using benchmark-driven work- 
loads which are significantly more intensive than would 
be expected in a typical virtualized system; the consol- 
idation opportunities such an environment presents are 
particularly attractive because system load is variable. 


3.1 Test environment 


Unless otherwise stated, all tests were run on IBM eS- 
erver x306 servers, consisting of one 3.2 GHz Pentium 4 
processor with hyperthreading enabled, 1 GB of RAM, 3 
Intel e1000 GbE network interfaces, and an 80 GB SATA 
hard drive. The hypervisor was Xen 3.1.2, modified as 
described in Section 2.3, and the operating system for all 
virtual machines was linux 2.6.18 as distributed in Xen 
3.1.2, with the modifications described in Section 2.3. 
The protected VM was allocated 512 MB of total RAM. 
To minimize scheduling effects from the VMM, domain 
0’s VCPU was pinned to the first hyperthread. One phys- 
ical network interface was bridged to the guest virtual in- 
terface and used for application traffic, one was used for 
administrative access, and the last was used for replica- 
tion (we did not bond interfaces for replication, but this is 
immaterial to the tests we performed). Virtual disks were 
provided by disk images on the SATA drive, exported to 
the guest using the tapdisk AIO driver. 


3.2 Correctness verification 


As discussed in Section 2.2, Remus’s replication pro- 
tocol operates in four distinct phases: (1) checkpoint 
changed state and increment the epoch of network and 
disk request streams, (2) replicate system state, (3) when 
the complete memory checkpoint and corresponding set 
of disk requests has been received, send a checkpoint ac- 
knowledgement from the backup, and (4) upon receipt of 
the acknowledgement, release outbound network packets 
queued during the previous epoch. To verify that our sys- 
tem functions as intended, we tested deliberately induced 
network failure at each stage. For each test, the protected 
system executed a kernel compilation process in order 
to generate disk, memory and CPU load. To verify the 
network buffer, we simultaneously executed a graphics- 
intensive X11 client (gl xgears) attached to an external 
X11 server. Remus was configured to take checkpoints 
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Figure 5: Checkpoint time relative to pages dirtied. 


every 25 milliseconds throughout. Each individual test 
was repeated twice. 

At every failure point, the backup successfully took 
over execution of the protected system, with only mi- 
nor network delay (about one second) noticeable while 
the backup detected the failure and activated the repli- 
cated system. The glxgears client continued to run after 
a brief pause, and the kernel compilation task continued 
to successful completion. We then gracefully shut down 
the VM and executed a forced file system check on the 
backup disk image, which reported no inconsistencies. 


3.3. Benchmarks 


In the following section, we evaluate the performance of 
our system using a variety of macrobenchmarks which 
are meant to be representative of a range of real-world 
workload mixtures. The primary workloads we run are a 
kernel compilation test, the SPECweb2005 benchmark, 
and the Postmark disk benchmark. Kernel compilation is 
a balanced workload which stresses the virtual memory 
system, the disk and the CPU, SPECweb primarily exer- 
cises networking performance and memory throughput, 
and Postmark focuses on disk performance. 

To better understand the following measurements, we 
performed a microbenchmark measuring the time spent 
copying guest state (while the guest was suspended) and 
the time spent sending that data to the backup relative to 
the number of pages changed since the previous check- 
point. We wrote an application to repeatedly change the 
first byte of a set number of pages and measured times 
over 1000 iterations. Figure 5 presents the average, min- 
imum and maximum recorded times spent in the check- 
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point and replication stages, within a 95% confidence in- 
terval. It shows that the bottleneck for checkpoint fre- 
quency is replication time. 

Kernel compilation. The kernel compile test mea- 
sures the wall-clock time required to build linux kernel 
version 2.6.18 using the default configuration and the bz- 
Image target. Compilation uses GCC version 4.1.2, and 
make version 3.81. This is a balanced workload that tests 
CPU, memory and disk performance. 

Figure 6 shows protection overhead when configured 
to checkpoint at rates of 10, 20, 30 and 40 times per sec- 
ond, compared to a baseline compilation in an unpro- 
tected virtual machine. Total measured overhead at each 
of these frequencies was 31%, 52%, 80% and 103%, re- 
spectively. Overhead scales linearly with checkpoint fre- 
quency within the rates we tested. We believe that the 
overhead measured in this set of tests is reasonable for a 
general-purpose system, even at a checkpoint frequency 
of 40 times per second. 

SPECweb2005. The SPECweb benchmark is com- 
posed of at least three separate systems: a web server, 
an application server, and one or more web client sim- 
ulators. We configure these as three VMs on distinct 
physical machines. The application server and the client 
are configured with 640 MB out of 1024 MB total avail- 
able RAM. The web server and backup are provisioned 
with 2048 MB of RAM, of which 1024 is allocated 
to the web server VM, which is the system under test. 
The SPECweb scores we mention in this section are 
the highest results we achieved with the SPECweb “e- 
commerce” test maintaining 95% “good” and 99% “tol- 
erable” times. 
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Figure 7: SPECweb scores by checkpoint frequency (na- 
tive score: 305) 


Figure 7 shows SPECweb performance at various 
checkpoint frequencies relative to an unprotected server. 
These scores are primarily a function of the delay im- 
posed by the network buffer between the server and 
the client. Although they are configured for a range of 
frequencies, SPECweb touches memory rapidly enough 
that the time required to propagate the memory dirtied 
between checkpoints sometimes exceeds 100ms, regard- 
less of checkpoint frequency. Because the network buffer 
cannot be released until checkpointed state has been ac- 
knowledged, the effective network delay can be higher 
than the configured checkpoint interval. Remus does en- 
sure that the VM is suspended at the start of every epoch, 
but it cannot currently ensure that the total amount of 
state to be replicated per epoch does not exceed the band- 
width available during the configured epoch length. Be- 
cause the effective checkpoint frequency is lower than 
the configured rate, and network latency dominates the 
SPECweb score, performance is relatively flat across the 
range of configured frequencies. At configured rates of 
10, 20, 30 and 40 checkpoints per second, the average 
checkpoint rates achieved were 9.98, 16.38, 20.25 and 
23.34 respectively, or average latencies of 100ms, 61 ms, 
49ms and 43ms respectively. 

SPECweb is a RAM-hungry workload which is also 
very sensitive to network latency. This makes it a poor 
fit for our current implementation, which trades network 
delay for memory throughput. Figure 8 demonstrates the 
dramatic effect delay between the client VM and the web 
server has on SPECweb. We used the Linux netem [19] 
queueing discipline to add varying degrees of delay to 
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Figure 8: The effect of network delay on SPECweb per- 
formance. 


the outbound link from the web server (virtualized but 
not running under Remus). For comparison, Figure 7 
also shows protection overhead when network buffer- 
ing is disabled, to better isolate network latency from 
other forms of checkpoint overhead (again, the flat pro- 
file is due to the effective checkpoint rate falling short 
of the configured rate). Deadline scheduling and page 
compression, discussed in Section 3.4 are two possible 
techniques for reducing checkpoint latency and transmis- 
sion time. Either or both would reduce checkpoint la- 
tency, and therefore be likely to increase SPECweb per- 
formance considerably. 


Postmark. The previous sections characterize net- 
work and memory performance under protection, but the 
benchmarks used put only moderate load on the disk 
subsystem. In order to better understand the effects of 
the disk buffering mechanism, we ran the Postmark disk 
benchmark (version 1.51). This benchmark is sensitive 
to both throughput and disk response time. To isolate the 
cost of disk replication, we did not engage memory or 
network protection during these tests. Configuration was 
identical to an unprotected system, with the exception 
that the virtual disk was provided by the tapdisk replica- 
tion module. Figure 9 shows the total time required to 
perform 10000 postmark transactions with no disk repli- 
cation, and with a replicated disk committing at frequen- 
cies of 10, 20, 30 and 40 times per second. The results 
indicate that replication has no significant impact on disk 
performance. 
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Figure 9: The effect of disk replication of Postmark per- 
formance. 


3.4 Potential optimizations 


Although we believe the performance overheads shown 
earlier in this section are reasonable for what they pro- 
vide, we are eager to reduce them further, particularly for 
latency-sensitive workloads. In addition to more care- 
ful tuning of the existing code, we believe the following 
techniques have the potential to greatly increase perfor- 
mance. 

Deadline scheduling. The amount of time required 
to perform a checkpoint is currently variable, depend- 
ing on the amount of memory to be copied. Although 
Remus ensures that the protected VM is suspended at 
the start of each epoch, it currently makes no attempt 
to control the amount of state which may change be- 
tween epochs. To provide stricter scheduling guaran- 
tees, the rate at which the guest operates could be delib- 
erately slowed [10] between checkpoints, depending on 
the number of pages dirtied. Applications which prior- 
itize latency over throughput, such as those modeled by 
the SPECweb benchmark discussed in Section 3.3, may 
enable this throttling for improved performance. To per- 
form such an operation, the shadow page table handler 
could be extended to invoke a callback when the number 
of dirty pages exceeds some high water mark, or it may 
be configured to pause the virtual machine directly. 

Page compression. It has been observed that disk 
writes typically only alter 5—20% of a data block [35]. 
If a similar property holds for RAM, we may exploit it in 
order to reduce the amount of state requiring replication, 
by sending only the delta from a previous transmission 
of the same page. 
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Figure 10: Comparison of bandwidth requirements using 
various compression schemes. 


To evaluate the potential benefits of compressing the 
replication stream, we have prototyped a basic compres- 
sion engine. Before transmitting a page, this system 
checks for its presence in an address-indexed LRU cache 
of previously transmitted pages. On a cache hit, the page 
is XORed with the previous version and the differences 
are run-length encoded. This provides significant com- 
pression when page writes do not change the majority 
of the page. Although this is true for much of the data 
stream, there remains a significant fraction of pages that 
have been modified to the point where XOR compres- 
sion is not effective. In these cases, a general-purpose 
algorithm such as that used by gzip may achieve a higher 
degree of compression. 

We found that by using a hybrid approach, in which 
each page is preferentially XOR-compressed, but falls 
back to gzip compression if the XOR compression ra- 
tio falls below 5:1 or the previous page is not present in 
the cache, we could observe a typical compression ratio 
of 10:1 on the replication stream. Figure 10 shows the 
bandwidth consumed in MBps for a 60-second period 
of the kernel compilation benchmark described in Sec- 
tion 3.3. The cache size was 8192 pages and the average 
cache hit rate was 99%. 

Compressing the replication stream can consume ad- 
ditional memory and CPU resources on the replicating 
host, but lightweight schemes such as the XOR compres- 
sion technique should pay for themselves through the re- 
duction in bandwidth required for replication and conse- 
quent reduction in network buffering delay. 

Copy-on-write checkpoints. The current implemen- 


tation pauses the domain at each checkpoint for an 
amount of time linear in the number of pages which have 
been dirtied since the last checkpoint. This overhead 
could be mitigated by marking dirty pages as copy-on- 
write and resuming the domain immediately. This would 
reduce the time during which the domain must be paused 
to a fixed small cost proportional to the total amount 
of RAM available to the guest. We intend to imple- 
ment copy-on-write by supplying the Xen shadow pag- 
ing system with a userspace-mapped buffer into which 
it could copy touched pages before restoring read-write 
access. The replication process could then extract any 
pages marked as copied from the COW buffer instead of 
reading them directly from the guest. When it had fin- 
ished replicating pages, their space in the buffer could be 
marked for reuse by the Xen COW module. If the buffer 
were to become full, the guest could simply be paused, 
resulting in a graceful degradation of service from COW 
to stop-and-copy operation. 


4 Related Work 


State replication may be performed at several levels, each 
of which balances efficiency and generality differently. 
At the lowest level, hardware-based replication is poten- 
tially the most robust solution. Hardware, however, is 
much more expensive to develop than software and thus 
hardware replication is at a significant economic disad- 
vantage. Replication at the virtualization layer has many 
of the advantages of the hardware approach, but comes 
at lower cost because it is implemented in software. Like 
hardware, however, the virtualization layer has no se- 
mantic understanding of the operating-system and appli- 
cation state it replicates. As a result it can be less flexi- 
ble than process checkpointing in the operating system, 
in application libraries or in applications themselves, be- 
cause it must replicate the entire system instead of indi- 
vidual processes. It can also be less efficient, because it 
may replicate unnecessary state. The challenge for these 
higher-level approaches, however, is that interdependen- 
cies among state elements that comprise a checkpoint are 
insidiously difficult to identify and untangle from the rest 
of the system and thus these checkpointing mechanisms 
are significantly more complex than checkpointing in the 
virtualization layer. 

Virtual machine migration. As described earlier, Re- 
mus is built on top of the Xen support for live migra- 
tion [6], extended significantly to support frequent, re- 
mote checkpointing. Bradford et al. extended Xen’s live 
migration support in another direction: migrating persis- 
tent state along with the migrating guest so that it can be 
restarted on a remote node that does not share network 
storage with the originating system[3]. 

Like Remus, other projects have used virtual machines 
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to provide high availability. The closest to our work is 
Bressoud and Schneider’s [4]. They use the virtual ma- 
chine monitor to forward the input events seen by a pri- 
mary system to a backup system where they are deter- 
ministically replayed to replicate the primary’s state. De- 
terministic replay requires much stricter constraints on 
the target architecture than simple virtualization and it 
requires an architecture- specific implementation in the 
VMM. 

Another significant drawback of deterministic replay 
as exemplified by Bressoud and Schneider’s work is that 
it does not easily extend to multi-core CPUs. The prob- 
lem is that it is necessary, but difficult, to determine the 
order in which cores access shared memory. There have 
been some attempts to address this problem. For ex- 
ample, Flight Data Recorder [34] is a hardware module 
that sniffs cache coherency traffic in order to record the 
order in which multiple processors access shared mem- 
ory. Similarly, Dunlap introduces a software approach in 
which the CREW protocol (concurrent read, exclusive 
write) is imposed on shared memory via page protec- 
tion [8]. While these approaches do make SMP deter- 
ministic replay possible, it is not clear if they make it 
feasible due to their high overhead, which increases at 
least linearly with the degree of concurrency. Our work 
sidesteps this problem entirely because it does not re- 
quire deterministic replay. 

Virtual machine logging and replay. Virtual ma- 
chine logging has been used for purposes other than high 
availability. For example, in ReVirt [9], virtualization is 
used to provide a secure layer for logging state changes 
in the target system in order to provide better forensic ev- 
idence for intrusion detection systems. The replayed sys- 
tem is a read-only copy of the original system, which is 
not meant to be run except in order to recreate the events 
involved in a system compromise. Logging has also been 
used to build a time-travelling debugger [13] that, like 
ReVirt, replays the system for forensics only. 

Operating system replication. There are many op- 
erating systems, such as Accent [25], Amoeba [18], 
MOSIX [1] and Sprite [23], which support process mi- 
gration, mainly for load balancing. The main challenge 
with using process migration for failure recovery is that 
migrated processes typically leave residual dependencies 
to the system from which they were migrated. Eliminat- 
ing these dependencies is necessary to tolerate the failure 
of the primary host, but the solution is elusive due to the 
complexity of the system and the structure of these de- 
pendencies. 

Some attempts have been made to replicate applica- 
tions at the operating system level. Zap [22] attempts 
to introduce a virtualization layer within the linux ker- 
nel. This approach must be rebuilt for every operating 
system, and carefully maintained across versions. 


Library approaches. Some application libraries pro- 
vide support for process migration and checkpointing. 
This support is commonly for parallel application frame- 
works such as CoCheck [29]. Typically process migra- 
tion is used for load balancing and checkpointing is used 
to recover an entire distributed application in the event of 
failure. 

Replicated storage. There has also been a large 
amount of work on checkpointable storage for disaster 
recovery as well as forensics. The Linux Logical Vol- 
ume Manager [14] provides a limited form of copy-on- 
write snapshots of a block store. Parallax [33] signif- 
icantly improves on this design by providing limitless 
lightweight copy-on-write snapshots at the block level. 
The Andrew File System [11] allows one snapshot at a 
time to exist for a given volume. Other approaches in- 
clude RSnapshot, which runs on top of a file system to 
create snapshots via a series of hardlinks, and a wide va- 
riety of backup software. DRBD [26] is a software ab- 
straction over a block device which transparently repli- 
cates it to another server. 

Speculative execution. Using speculative execution 
to isolate I/O processing from computation has been ex- 
plored by other systems. In particular, SpecNFS [20] and 
Rethink the Sync [21] use speculation in a manner sim- 
ilar to us in order to make I/O processing asynchronous. 
Remus is different from these systems in that the se- 
mantics of block I/O from the guest remain entirely un- 
changed: they are applied immediately to the local phys- 
ical disk. Instead, our system buffers generated network 
traffic to isolate the externally visible effects of specu- 
lative execution until the associated state has been com- 
pletely replicated. 


5 Future work 


This section briefly discusses a number of directions that 
we intend to explore in order to improve and extend Re- 
mus. As we have demonstrated in the previous section, 
the overhead imposed by our high availability service 
is not unreasonable. However, the implementation de- 
scribed in this paper is quite young. Several potential 
areas of optimization remain to be explored. Upon com- 
pletion of the targeted optimizations discussed in Sec- 
tion 3.4, we intend to investigate more general extensions 
such as those described below. 

Introspection optimizations. Remus currently prop- 
agates more state than is strictly necessary. For example, 
buffer cache pages do not need to be replicated, since 
they can simply be read in from persistent storage on the 
backup. To leverage this, the virtual disk device could 
log the addresses of buffers provided to it for disk reads, 
along with the associated disk addresses. The memory- 
copying process could then skip over these pages if they 
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had not been modified after the completion of the disk 
read. The remote end would be responsible for reissuing 
the reads from its copy of the disk in order to fill in the 
missing pages. For disk-heavy workloads, this should re- 
sult in a substantial reduction in state propagation time. 

Hardware virtualization support. Due to the lack 
of equipment supporting hardware virtualization in our 
laboratory at the time of development, we have only im- 
plemented support for paravirtualized guest virtual ma- 
chines. But we have examined the code required to sup- 
port fully virtualized environments, and the outlook is 
quite promising. In fact, it may be somewhat simpler 
than the paravirtual implementation due to the better en- 
capsulation provided by virtualization-aware hardware. 

Cluster replication. It would be useful to extend the 
system to protect multiple interconnected hosts. While 
each host can be protected independently, coordinated 
protection would make it possible for internal network 
communication to proceed without buffering. This has 
the potential to dramatically improve the throughput of 
distributed applications, including the three-tiered web 
application configuration prevalent in managed hosting 
environments. Support for cluster replication could be 
provided by a distributed checkpointing protocol such 
as that which is described in our colleague Gang Peng’s 
master’s thesis [24], which used an early version of the 
checkpointing infrastructure provided by Remus. 

Disaster recovery. Remus is a product of the Second- 
Site [7] project, whose aim was to provide geographi- 
cally diverse mirrors of running systems in order survive 
physical disaster. We are in the process of planning a 
multi-site deployment of Remus in order to experiment 
with this sort of configuration. In a long distance de- 
ployment, network delay will be an even larger concern. 
Additionally, network reconfigurations will be required 
to redirect Internet traffic accordingly. 

Log-structured datacenters. We are extending Re- 
mus to capture and preserve the complete execution his- 
tory of protected VMs, rather than just the most re- 
cent checkpoint. By mapping guest memory into Par- 
allax [17], our virtual block store designed for high- 
frequency snapshots, we hope to be able to efficiently 
store large amounts of both persistent and transient state 
at very fine granularity. This data should be very use- 
ful in building advanced debugging and forensics tools. 
It may also provide a convenient mechanism for recover- 
ing from state corruption whether introduced by operator 
error or by malicious agents (viruses and so forth). 


6 Conclusion 


Remus is a novel system for retrofitting high availability 
onto existing software running on commodity hardware. 
The system uses virtualization to encapsulate a protected 


VM, and performs frequent whole-system checkpoints 
to asynchronously replicate the state of a single specu- 
latively executing virtual machine. 

Providing high availability is a challenging task and 
one that has traditionally required considerable cost and 
engineering effort. Remus commodifies high availabil- 
ity by presenting it as a service at the virtualization plat- 
form layer: HA may simply be “switched on” for spe- 
cific virtual machines. As with any HA system, protec- 
tion does not come without a cost: The network buffer- 
ing required to ensure consistent replication imposes a 
performance overhead on applications that require very 
low latency. Administrators must also deploy additional 
hardware, which may be used in N-to-1 configurations 
with a single backup protecting a number of active hosts. 
In exchange for this overhead, Remus completely elim- 
inates the task of modifying individual applications in 
order to provide HA facilities, and it does so without re- 
quiring special-purpose hardware. 

Remus represents a previously unexplored point in the 
design space of HA for modern servers. The system al- 
lows protection to be simply and dynamically provided 
to running VMs at the push of a button. We feel that 
this model is particularly attractive for hosting providers, 
who desire to offer differentiated services to customers. 
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Abstract 


The paper presents and evaluates Nysiad,' a system that 
implements a new technique for transforming a scalable 
distributed system or network protocol tolerant only of 
crash failures into one that tolerates arbitrary failures, 
including such failures as freeloading and malicious at- 
tacks. The technique assigns to each host a certain num- 
ber of guard hosts, optionally chosen from the available 
collection of hosts, and assumes that no more than a con- 
figurable number of guards of a host are faulty. Nysiad 
then enforces that a host either follows the system’s pro- 
tocol and handles all its inputs fairly, or ceases to produce 
output messages altogether—a behavior that the system 
tolerates. We have applied Nysiad to a link-based routing 
protocol and an overlay multicast protocol, and present 
measurements of running the resulting protocols on a 
simulated network. 


1 Introduction 


Scalable distributed systems have to tolerate nondeter- 
ministic failures from causes such as Heisenbugs and 
Mandelbugs [14], aging related or bit errors (e.g., [23]), 
selfish behavior (e.g., freeloading), and intrusion. While 
all these failures are prevalent and it would seem that 
large distributed systems have sufficient redundancy 
and diversity to handle such failures, developing soft- 
ware that delivers scalable Byzantine fault tolerance has 
proved difficult, and few such systems have been built 
and deployed. Distributed systems and protocols like 
DNS, BGP, OSPF, IS-IS, as well as most P2P commu- 
nication systems tolerate only crash failures. Secure ver- 
sions of such systems aim to prevent compromise of par- 
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ticipants. While important, this issue is orthogonal to 
tolerating Byzantine failures as a host is not faulty until 
it is compromised. 

We know how to build practical scalable Byzantine- 
tolerant data stores (e.g., [1, 2, 27]). Various work has 
also focused on Byzantine-tolerant peer-to-peer proto- 
cols (e.g., [3, 9, 20, 17, 19]). However, the only known 
and general approach to developing a Byzantine version 
of a protocol or distributed system is to replace each host 
by a Replicated State Machine (RSM) [18, 25]. As repli- 
cas of a host can be assigned to existing hosts in the sys- 
tem, this does not necessarily require a large investment 
of hardware. 

This paper presents Nysiad, a technique that uses a 
variant of RSM to make distributed systems tolerant of 
Byzantine failures in asynchronous environments, and 
evaluates the practicality of the approach. Nysiad lever- 
ages that most distributed systems already deal with 
crash failures and, rather than masking arbitrary failures, 
translates arbitrary failures into crash failures. Doing 
so avoids having to solve consensus [12] during normal 
operation. Nysiad invokes consensus only when a host 
needs to communicate with new peers or when one of its 
replicas is being replaced. 

Instead of treating replicas as symmetric, Nysiad’s 
replication scheme is essentially primary-backup with 
the host that is being replicated acting as primary. Dif- 
ferent from RSM’s original specification [18], Nysiad al- 
lows the entire RSM to halt in case the host does not 
comply with the protocol. A voting protocol ensures that 
the output of the RSM is valid. A credit-based flow con- 
trol protocol ensures that the RSM processes all its inputs 
(including external input) fairly. As a result of combining 
both properties, the worst that the Byzantine host can ac- 
complish is to stop processing input, a behavior that the 
original system will treat as a crash failure and recover 
accordingly. 

We believe that the cost of Nysiad, while significant, 
is within the range of practicality for mission-critical ap- 
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plications. End-to-end message latencies grow by a fac- 
tor of 3 compared to message latencies in the original 
system. The overhead caused by public key cryptogra- 
phy operations are manageable. Most alarmingly, the to- 
tal number of messages sent in the translated system per 
end-to-end message sent in the original system can grow 
significantly depending on factors such as the commu- 
nication behavior of the original system. However, the 
message overhead does not grow significantly as a func- 
tion of the total number of hosts, and grows only linearly 
as a function of the number of failures to be tolerated. 
Most of the additional traffic is in the form of control 
messages that do not carry payload. 
The paper 


e evaluates for the first time the overheads involved 
when applying RSM to scalable distributed sys- 
tems; 


e shows that RSM does not require solving consen- 
sus if the original system is already tolerant of crash 
failures; 


e presents a novel technique that forces hosts to pro- 
cess input fairly in a Byzantine environment, or 
leave; 


e demonstrates how automatic reconfiguration can be 
supported in a Byzantine-tolerant distributed sys- 
tem. 


Section 2 presents background and related work on 
countering Byzantine behavior. Section 3 describes 
an execution model and introduces terminology. The 
Nysiad design is presented in Section 4. Section 5 pro- 
vides notes on the implementation. Section 6 evaluates 
the performance of systems generated by Nysiad using 
various case studies. Limitations are discussed in Sec- 
tion 7. Section 8 concludes. 


2 Background 


The RSM approach can be applied to systems like 
DNS [7]. While overheads are practical, the approach 
does not handle reconfiguration in the DNS hierarchy. 
The idea of automatically translating crash-tolerant 
systems into Byzantine systems can be traced back to 
the mid-eighties. Gabriel Bracha presents a translation 
mechanism that transforms a protocol tolerant of up to 
t crash failures into one that tolerates ¢ Byzantine fail- 
ures [6]. Brian Coan also presents a translation [11] that 
is similar to Bracha’s. These approaches have two impor- 
tant restrictions. One is that input protocols are required 
to have a specific style of execution, and in particular 
they have to be round-based with each participant await- 
ing the receipt of n — t messages before starting a new 


round. Second, the approaches have quadratic message 
overheads and as a result do not scale well. Note that 
these approaches were primarily intended for a certain 
class of consensus protocols, while we are pursuing arbi- 
trary protocols and distributed systems. 

Toueg, Neiger and Bazzi worked on an extension 
of Bracha’s and Coan’s approaches for translation of 
synchronous systems [4, 5, 24]. Mpoeleng et al. [22] 
present a scalable translation that is also intended for 
synchronous systems, and transforms Byzantine faults to 
so-called signal-on-failure faults. They replace each host 
with a pair, and assume only one of the hosts in each pair 
may fail. In the Internet, making synchrony assumptions 
is dangerous. Byzantine hosts can easily trigger viola- 
tions of such assumptions to attack the system. 

Closely related to Nysiad is the recent PeerReview 
system [15], providing accountability [28] in distributed 
systems. PeerReview detects those Byzantine failures 
that are observable by a correct host. Like Nysiad, Peer- 
Review assumes that each host implements a protocol 
using a deterministic state machine. PeerReview main- 
tains incoming and outgoing message logs and, periodi- 
cally, runs incoming logs through the state machines and 
checks output against outgoing logs. PeerReview can 
only detect a subclass of Byzantine failures, and only 
after the fact. Like reputation management and intru- 
sion detection systems, accountability deters intention- 
ally faulty behavior, but does not prevent or tolerate it. 

Nysiad is based on our prior work described in [16], 
in which we developed a theoretical basis for a simi- 
lar translation technique, but one that does not scale, 
does not handle reconfiguration, and does not prevent a 
Byzantine host from considering its input selectively. 


3 Model 


A system is a collection of hosts that exchange messages 
as specified by a protocol. Below we will use the terms 
original and translated to refer to the systems before and 
after translation, respectively. The original system tol- 
erates only crash failures, while the translated system 
tolerates Byzantine failures as well. For simplicity we 
will assume that each host runs a deterministic state ma- 
chine that transitions in response to receiving messages 
or expiring timers. (Nysiad may handle nondeterministic 
state machines by considering nondeterministic events 
as inputs.) As a result of input processing, a state ma- 
chine may produce messages, intended to be sent to other 
hosts. The system is assumed to be asynchronous, with 
no bounds on event processing, message latencies, or 
clock drift. 

The hosts are configured in an undirected communi- 
cation graph (V, EF), where V is the set of hosts and E 
the set of communication links. A host only communi- 
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Figure 1: A communication graph (left) and a possible 
guard graph (right) for tf = 1. In this particular case, each 
host has exactly 3t + 1 guards, and each set of neighbors 
exactly 2¢ + 1 monitors. 


cates directly with its adjacent hosts, also called neigh- 
bors. The graph may change over time, for example as 
hosts join and leave the system. We will initially assume 
that the graph is static and known to all hosts. We later 
weaken this assumption and address topology changes. 

The Nysiad transformation requires that the commu- 
nication graph has a guard graph. A t-guard graph of 
(V, £) is a directed graph (V’, E’) with the following 
requirements: 


1. Each host in V has a (directed) edge to at least 3t+ 1 
hosts in V’ (including itself) called the guards of the 
host. 


2. For each two neighboring hosts in V, the two hosts 
have edges to at least 2¢ + 1 common guards in 
V’ (including themselves). We call such guards the 
monitors of the two hosts. 


We assume that for each host in V at most t of its guards 
are Byzantine. We also assume that messages between 
correct guards of the same host are eventually delivered 
(using an underlying retransmission protocol that recov- 
ers from message loss). Note that a monitor of two hosts 
is a guard of both hosts, and that neighbors in V are each 
other’s guards. Moreover, each host is one of its own 
guards. 

Within the constraints of these requirements, Nysiad 
works with any guard graph. For efficiency it is impor- 
tant to create as few guards per host as possible, as all 
guards of a host need to be kept synchronized. However, 
the requirements on guards and monitors may produce 
guard graphs with some of the hosts needing more than 
3t + 1 guards. 

If V = V’, no additional hosts are added to the system 
and hosts guard one another. Figure 1 presents an exam- 
ple communication graph and a possible guard graph for 
t = 1 where no additional hosts were added. Some de- 
ployments may favor adding additional hosts for the sole 
purpose of guarding hosts in the original system. 


In the current implementation of Nysiad, the guard 
graph is created and maintained by a logically central- 
ized, Byzantine-tolerant service called the Olympus, de- 
scribed in Section 4.4. The Olympus certifies the guards 
of a host, and is involved only when the communication 
graph changes as a result of host churn or new communi- 
cation patterns in the original system. The Olympus does 
not need to be aware of the protocol that the original sys- 
tem employs. 


4 Design 


Nysiad translates the original system by replicating the 
deterministic state machine of a host onto its guards. 
Nysiad is composed of four subprotocols. The repli- 
cation protocol ensures that guards of a host remain 
synchronized. The attestation protocol guarantees that 
messages delivered to guards are messages produced by 
a valid execution of the protocol. The credit protocol 
forces a host to either process all its input fairly, or to 
ignore all input. Finally, the epoch protocol allows the 
guard graph to be bootstrapped and reconfigured in re- 
sponse to host churn. The following subsections describe 
each of these protocols. The final subsection describes 
how Nysiad deals with external I/O. 


4.1 Replication 


The state machine of a host is replicated onto the guards 
of the host, together constituting a Replicated State Ma- 
chine (RSM). It is important to keep in mind that we 
replicate a host only for ensuring integrity, not for avail- 
ability or performance reasons. After all, the original 
system can already maintain availability in the face of 
unavailable hosts. 

Say at is the replica of the state machine of host h,; 
on guard h;. A host h; broadcasts input events for its 
local state machine replica a’ to its guards. A guard h; 
delivers an input event to a’, when h,; receives such a 
broadcast message from h;. In order to guarantee that 
the guards of h; stay synchronized in the face of Byzan- 
tine behavior, the hosts use a reliable ordered broadcast 
protocol called OARcast (named for Ordered Authenti- 
cated Reliable Broadcast) [16] for communication. 

Using OARcast a host can send a message that is in- 
tended for all its guards. When a guard host h, delivers 
a message m from h, it means that h; received m, be- 
lieves it came from h,;, and delivers m to a“, the replica 
of h,’s state machine on guard h;. OARcast guarantees 
the following properties: 


e Relay. If h; and hx are correct, and h,; delivers m 
from h;, then hy delivers m from h; (even if h,; is 
Byzantine); 
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Figure 2: Host h, initiates an OARcast execution for t = 1. The time diagram shows all guards of h;, where only hg 


is faulty. 


e Ordering. If two hosts h; and hz are correct and 
hj and hx both deliver m, from h; and mz from 
h;, then they do so in the same order (even if h, is 
Byzantine); 


e Authenticity. If two hosts h; and h; are correct and 
h; does not send m, then h; does not deliver m from 
his 


e Persistence. If two hosts h; and h; are correct, and 
h; sends a message m, then h,; delivers m from h,; 


e FIFO. If two hosts h; and h; are correct, and hy 
sends a message m1 before mz, then h; delivers 
my from h; before delivering m2 from h;. 


Relay guarantees that all correct guards deliver a mes- 
sage if one correct guard does. Ordering guarantees that 
all correct guards deliver messages from the same host 
in the same order. These two properties together guaran- 
tee that the correct replicas of a host stay synchronized, 
even if the host is Byzantine. Authenticity guarantees that 
Byzantine hosts cannot forge messages of correct hosts. 
Persistence rules out a trivial implementation that does 
not deliver any messages. FIFO stipulates that correct 
guards deliver messages from a correct host in the order 
sent. 

These properties are not as strong as those for asyn- 
chronous consensus [12] and indeed consensus is not 
necessary for our use, as only the host whose state is 
replicated can issue updates (i.e., there is only one pro- 
poser). If that host crashes or stops producing updates 
for some other reason, no new host has to be elected to 
take over its role, and the entire RSM is allowed to halt as 
a result. Indeed, unlike consensus, the OARcast proper- 
ties can be realized in an asynchronous environment with 
failures, as we shall show next. 

The implementation of OARcast used in this paper 
is as follows. Say a sending host h; € V wants to 
OARcast an input message m to its n; guards in V’, 


where (nj; > 3¢t). Each guard h; maintains a se- 
quence number c on behalf of h;. Using private (MAC- 
authenticated) FIFO point-to-point connections, h; sends 
(order-req H(m)) to each guard, where H is a cryp- 
tographic one-way hash function. On receipt, h; sends 
an order certificate (order—cert i,c,H(m)),; back to 
h;, where the subscript 7 means that h; digitally signed 
the message such that any host can check its origin. 

As at most t of h,’s guards are Byzantine, h,; is 
guaranteed to receive order—cert messages from at 
least n; — t different guards with the correct sequence 
number and message hash. We call such a collection 
of order-cert messages an order proof for (c,m). 
Byzantine orderers cannot generate conflicting order 
proofs (same sequence number, different messages) even 
if h; itself is Byzantine, as two order proofs have at least 
t+ 1 order-—cert messages in common, one of which 
is guaranteed to be generated by a correct guard [21]. 

h; delivers m locally to a’ and forwards m along with 
an order proof to each of its guards. On receipt, a guard 
hj; checks that the order proof corresponds to m and is 
for the next message from h,. If so, h; delivers m to aj. 

To guarantee the Relay property, h; gossips order 
proofs with the other guards. A similar implementation 
of OARcast is proved correct in [16]. That paper also 
presents an implementation that does not use public key 
cryptography, but has higher message overhead. 

Figure 2 shows an example of an OARcast execution. 
Optimizations are discussed in Section 5. Not counting 
the overhead of gossip and without exploiting hardware 
multicast, a single OARcast to 3¢ guards uses at most 9¢ 
messages. Gossip can be largely piggybacked on existing 
traffic. 


4.2 Attestation 


While the replication protocol above guarantees that 
guards of a host synchronize on its state, it does not guar- 
antee that the host OARcasts valid input events, because 
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Figure 3: Normal case attestation when ¢ = 1. Here the state machine of h; sends a message m to the state machine 
of h;. The guards of h,; are h;, hy, ha, and h, itself, and each run a replica of h;’s state machine. Hosts h;, h;, and 
hy monitor h; and h;. h; collects attestations form and OARcasts the event to its guards. In this case only hg needs 


the attestations. 


the sending host h; may forge arbitrary input events. We 
consider two kinds of input events: message events and 
timer events. Checking validity for each is slightly dif- 
ferent. 


First let us examine message sending. Say in the orig- 
inal system host h; € V sends a message m to a host 
h; € V. Because h; is a neighbor of h, it is also a guard 
of h;, and thus in the translated system aj will produce 


mas an input event for al, Accordingly h; OARcasts m 
to its guards, but the guards, not sure whether to trust h,, 
need a way to verify the validity of m before delivering 
m to local replicas. To protect against Byzantine behav- 
ior of h;, we require that h; includes a proof of validity 
with every OARcast in the form of a collection of t + 1 
attestations from guards of h;. 


Because the guards of h; implement an RSM, each 
(correct) guard h;, € V’ has a replica a, of the state of 
h, that produces m. Each guard hz of h; (including h; 
and h;) sends (attest t, J, si;,H(m))x to hj. si; isa 
sequence number for messages from 7 to 7, and prevents 
replay attacks. h,; has to collect ¢ of these attestations in 
addition to its own and include them in its OARcast to 
convince h,;’s guards of the validity of m. Again, correct 
guards have to gossip attestations in order to guarantee 
that every correct guard receives them in case one does. 

There are two important optimizations to this. First, 
as h; only needs ¢ + 1 attestations, only the monitors of 
h; and h; need to send attestations to guarantee that h; 
gets enough attestations. This not only reduces traffic, 
but the monitors are neighbors of h; and thus no addi- 
tional communication links need be created. Second, h; 
does not need the attestations until the last phase of the 
OARcast protocol, thus h; can request order certificates 
before it has received the attestations. This way ordering 
and attestation can happen in parallel rather than sequen- 
tially. Both these optimizations are exploited in the im- 


plementation (Section 5). Figure 3 shows an example of 
the flow of traffic when using attestations. 

In case of a timer event at a host h, h needs to col- 
lect t additional attestations of its own guards in addition 
to its own attestation. This prevents h from producing 
timer events at a rate higher than that of the fastest cor- 
rect host. While theoretically this may appear useless in 
an asynchronous environment, in practice doing so is im- 
portant. Consider, for example, a system in which a host 
pings its neighbors in order to verify that they are alive. 
Without timer attestation, a Byzantine host may force a 
failure detection by not waiting long enough for the re- 
sponse to those pings. While in an asynchronous sys- 
tem one cannot detect failures accurately using a ping- 
ing protocol, timer attestation ensures in this case that a 
host has to wait a reasonable amount of time. Also, be- 
cause hosts only wait for ¢ attestations from more than 
2t guards, Byzantine guards cannot delay or block timer 
events emitted by correct hosts. 


4.3 Credits 


While attestation prevents a host from forging invalid in- 
put events, a host may still selectively ignore input events 
and fail to produce certain output events. For example, 
in the pinging example above, a host could respond to 
pings, avoiding failure detection, but neglect to process 
other events. In a multicast tree application a host could 
accept input but neglect to forward output to its children 
(freeloading). Such a host could even deny wrongdoing 
by claiming that it has not yet received the input events or 
that the output events have already been sent but simply 
not yet delivered by the network—after all, we assume 
that the system is asynchronous. 

We present a credit-based approach that forces hosts 
either to process input from all sources fairly and pro- 
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Figure 4: Credit mechanism with ¢ = 1. h,; and hy are neighbors of h;, each sending a message to h;. h,; tries to 
order the message from h;, while ignoring the message from h;. The credit mechanism renders the OARcast illegal. 


duce the corresponding output events, or to cease pro- 
cessing altogether. The essence of the idea is to require 
that a host obtain credits from its guards in order to OAR- 
cast new input events, and a guard only complies if it has 
received the OARcast from the host for previous input 
events. As such, credits are the flip-side of attestations: 
while attestations prevent a host from producing bad out- 
put, credits force a host to either process all input or pro- 
cess none of it. If a host elects to process no input, it 
cannot produce output and will eventually be considered 
as a crashed host by the original system. 

We will exploit that a single OARcast from a host can 
order a sequence of pending input events for its state ma- 
chine, rather than one input message at a time. The OAR- 
cast’s order certificate binds a single sequence number to 
the ordered list of input events. We say that the OARcast 
orders the events in the list. 

A credit is a_ signed object of the form 
(credit j,c,vj,;);, where h; has to be a guard of 
hj. h, sends such a credit to h; to approve delivery of 
the c’” OARcast message from hj, provided a certain 
ordering condition specified by v;,; holds. Including c 
prevents replay attacks. The ordering constraint U;,; is a 
vector that contains an entry for each state machine that 
h; and h; both guard. Such an entry contains how many 
events (possibly 0) the corresponding state machine 
replica on h; has produced for a. 

For each neighbor hz of h;, h; has to collect at least 
t + 1 credits for OARcast c from monitors of h; and hx. 
However, h; can only use a credit for an OARcast if the 
OARcast orders all messages specified in the credit’s or- 
dering constraint that were not ordered already by OAR- 
casts numbered less than c. These two constraints taken 
together guarantee that an OARcast contains a credit 
from a correct monitor for each of its neighbors, and pre- 
vents h; from ignoring input messages that correct mon- 
itors observe while ordering other input messages. 


For example, consider Figure 4, showing five hosts. 
h; and hx are neighbors of h;. hi; is a monitor for hosts 
h; and h;, while hj, is a monitor for h; and hy. As- 
sume t = 1. Consider a situation in which h; has not 
yet sent any OARcasts, but a} has produced a message 
m, for h; on hosts h; and h,;, while ak has produced 
a message m x for h; on hosts hy and hj,. Each guard 
of h; sends credit for the first OARcast that reflects the 
messages produced locally for h;. 


Now assume that h; is Byzantine and trying to ignore 
messages from h, but process messages from h,. h; has 
to include a credit from either h; or hj;. Because h, is 
Byzantine and t = 1, both h; and h,; have to be correct 
and will not collude with h;. If h; tries to order only mz 
as shown in the figure, receiving hosts will note that at 
least one credit requires that a message from h, has to be 
ordered and will therefore ignore the OARcast (and re- 
port the message to authorities as proof of wrongdoing). 


As with other credit-based flow control mechanisms, 
a window w may be used to allow for pipelining of mes- 
sages. Initially, each guard of h; sends credits for the 
first w OARcasts from h;, specifying an empty ordering 
constraint. Then, on receipt of the c’” OARcast, a guard 
sends a credit for OARcast c+ w, using an ordering con- 
straint that reflects the current set of produced messages 
for h;. If w = 1, the next OARcast cannot be issued 
until it has been received by at least ¢ + 1 monitors of 
each neighbor and the new credits have been communi- 
cated to h;. If w > 1 pipelining becomes possible, but 
at the expense of additional freedom for h;. In practice 
we found that w = 2 enables good performance while 
monitors still have significant control over the order of 
messages produced by the hosts they guard. 
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4.4 Epochs 


So far we have assumed that the communication graph 
(V, E) and its t-guard graph (V’, E’) are static and well- 
known to all hosts. This is necessary, because when a 
host receives an OARcast it has to check that the order 
certificates, the attestations, and the credits were gener- 
ated by qualified hosts. In particular, order certificates 
and credits have to be generated by a guard of the send- 
ing host of an OARcast message, and each attestation of 
a message has to be generated by monitors of the source 
and destination of the message. Also, the receiving host 
of an OARcast has to know how many guards the send- 
ing host has in order to check that a message contains a 
sufficient number of ordering certificates and credits. 

While Nysiad, in theory, could inspect the code of the 
state machines, it has no good way of determining which 
hosts will be communicating with which other hosts, and 
so in reality even the communication graph (V, E) is ini- 
tially unknown, let alone its guard graph. Making mat- 
ters worse, such a communication graph often evolves 
over time. 

In order to handle this problem, we introduce a logi- 
cally centralized (but Byzantine-replicated [10]) trusted 
certification service that we call the Olympus. The Olym- 
pus is not involved in normal communication, but only in 
charge of tracking the communication graph and updat- 
ing the guard graph accordingly. The Olympus produces 
signed epoch certificates for hosts, which contain suffi- 
cient information for a receiver of an OARcast message 
to check its validity. In particular, an epoch certificate for 
a host h; describes 


e the host identifier (7); 
e the set of the identifiers of all h,’s guards; 
e the epoch number (described below); 


e a hash of the final state of the host in the previous 
epoch. 


The Olympus does not need to know the protocol that 
the original system uses. Initially, the Olympus assigns 
3t guards to each host arbitrarily, in addition to the host 
itself. Each guard starts in epoch 0 and runs the state 
machine starting from a well-defined initial state. Order 
certificates and credits have to contain the epoch number 
in order to prevent replay attacks of old certificates in 
later epochs. Next we describe a general protocol for 
changing guards and how this protocol is used to handle 
reconfigurations. 


Changing-of-the-guards 


While the Olympus assigns guards to hosts, the 
changing-of-the-guards protocol starts with the guards 


themselves. In response to triggers that we will describe 
below, each guard of h,; sends a state certificate contain- 
ing the current epoch number and a secure hash of its 
current state to h;. After the guard receives an acknowl- 
edgment from h; it is free to clean up its replica, unless 
the guard is h, itself. However, in order to avoid replay 
attacks the guard needs to remember that this epoch of 
h,’s execution has terminated. 

When h, has received n; — t such certificates (typi- 
cally including its own) that correspond to its own state, 
h, sends the collection of state certificates to the Olym- 
pus. n; — t certificates together guarantee that there are 
at most ¢ correct guards and t Byzantine guards that are 
still active, not enough to order additional OARcast mes- 
sages. Effectively, the collection certifies that the state 
machine of /; has halted in the given state. 

In response, the Olympus assigns new guards to h, 
and creates a new epoch certificate using an incremented 
epoch number and the state hash, and sends the certifi- 
cate to h;. On receipt, h; sends its signed state and the 
new epoch certificate to its new collection of guards. Re- 
cipients check validity of the state using the hash in the 
epoch certificate and resume normal operation. 


Reconfiguration 


One scenario in which the changing-of-the-guards proto- 
col is triggered is when guards of h; produce a message 
m for another host h; for the first time. Each correct 
guard sends a state certificate to h; when it produces the 
message. The state has to be such that the message m is 
about to be produced, so that when the state machine is 
later restarted, possibly on a different guard, m is pro- 
duced and processed the normal way. The state certifi- 
cate also indicates that a message for h,; is being pro- 
duced, so that the Olympus may know the reason for the 
invocation. 

h,; collects n; — t state certificates, and sends the col- 
lection to the Olympus. The Olympus, now convinced 
that h; has produced a message for h;, requests h; to 
change its guards as well. h; does this by OARcasting a 
special end-epoch message, triggering the changing- 
of-the-guards protocol at each guard in the same state. 
(Should h; not respond then it is up to the Olympus to 
decide when to declare h,; faulty, block h,’s guards, and 
restart h;.) 

Assuming the Olympus has received the state certifi- 
cates for both h; and h;, the Olympus can assign new 
guards to each in order to satisfy the constraints of the 
guard graph. The Olympus then sends new epoch certifi- 
cates to both h; and h;, after which each sends its cer- 
tificate to its new guards. These guards start in a state 
where they first produce m, which can now be processed 
normally. 
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<—_—— changing-of-the-guards protocol ———> 
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Figure 5: Example of an execution of the reconfiguration protocol. hj, hjg, and hj3 are guards of h;. When the 
Olympus suspects that h;3 has failed, it requests the current epoch of h; to be concluded and installs a new set of 


guards, replacing hi3 with hig’. 


The Olympus also undertakes reconfiguration when it 
determines that a guard of a host has failed. In order to 
detect crash failures, the Olympus may periodically ping 
all guards to determine responsiveness. (A more scal- 
able solution is described in [17]. Note that while a false 
positive may introduce overhead, it is not a correctness 
issue.) Also, guards send proof of observable Byzantine 
behavior to the Olympus. In response to detection of a 
failure of a guard of a host other than the host itself, the 
Olympus requests the host to OARcast an end-epoch 
message to invoke the changing-of-the-guards protocol. 
Figure 5 shows an example. 

Should a host h; € V be detected as faulty then the 
Olympus sends a message to all h,’s guards, request- 
ing them to block further OARcasts from h;. Once the 
Olympus has received acknowledgments from n; — t 
guards, the Olympus knows that h; can no longer pro- 
duce input for other hosts successfully. 


4.5 External I/O 


So far we have assumed that Nysiad translates a system 
in its entirety. However, often such a system serves exter- 
nal clients that cannot easily be treated in the same way. 
We cannot expect to be able to replicate those clients 
onto multiple hosts, and it becomes impossible to ver- 
ify that the clients send valid data using a general tech- 
nique. To wit, a Byzantine-tolerant storage service does 
not verify the validity of the data that it stores, nor does a 
Byzantine-tolerant multicast service check the data from 
the broadcaster. The usual assumption, from the system’s 
point of view, is to trust clients. 


In Nysiad, we treat external clients as trusted hosts. 
Such hosts may crash or leave, but there is no need to 
replicate their state machines, nor to attest the data they 
generate. However, when a trusted host h; sends a mes- 
sage to an untrusted host h;, we do want to make sure 
that h,; treats the input fairly with respect to other inputs 
that it receives. Vice versa, when h; sends a message to 
h;, h; has to collect attestations in order to verify the va- 
lidity of the message. We also want to prevent h; from 
withholding messages for h,. 


The methodology we developed so far can be adapted 
to achieve these requirements. We assign the pair 
(hj, hj) 2t + 1 half-monitors. Each half-monitor runs 
a full replica of h,’s state machine, but for h; only keeps 
track of the messages that h; sends. Unlike normal mon- 
itors, h; itself does not run a half-monitor, but h; does. 


When h; wants to send a message to h,, it sends a copy 
of the message to each half-monitor using authenticated 
FIFO channels. (The half-monitors gossip the receipt of 
this message with one another to ensure that either all 
or none of the correct half-monitors receive the message 
in a situation in which h,; crashes during sending.) Like 
normal monitors, half-monitors generate attestations for 
messages from h,; so that h; can convince others of the 
validity of that input. More importantly, half-monitors 
generate credits for h; forcing h,; to treat h;’s messages 
fairly with respect to its other inputs. 


In a similar manner, half-monitors generate attesta- 
tions for messages from h,; to h; so that h; can verify 
the validity of those messages. Should h, itself fail to 
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send messages to h,; then the half-monitors can provide 
the necessary copy. 


5 Implementation Details 


In order to evaluate overheads we implemented Nysiad 
in Java. In this section we provide details on how we 
construct guard graphs and how we combine the various 
subprotocols into a single coherent protocol. 

Given a communication graph and a parameter ¢t many 
different guard graphs are often possible. For efficiency 
and fault tolerance it is prudent to minimize the number 
of guards per host (see Section 3). We are not aware of an 
optimal algorithm for determining such a graph. We de- 
vised the following algorithm to create a t-guard graph of 
the communication graph. It runs in two phases. In the 
first phase the algorithm considers each pair of neigh- 
bors (A;,h;). Initially h; and h; are assigned as mon- 
itors. The algorithm then determines the hosts that are 
1 hop away from the current set of monitors, and adds, 
randomly, such hosts to the set of monitors until there 
are no such hosts left or until the number of monitors has 
reached 2¢+ 1. This step is repeated until the set of moni- 
tors has reached the required size. Note that the monitors 
are guards to both h, and h;. In the next phase, the algo- 
rithm considers all hosts individually. If a host has fewer 
than 3¢ + 1 guards then the closest hosts in terms of hop 
distance are added, randomly as before, until the desired 
number of guards is reached. 

While best understood separately, the OARcast, attes- 
tation, and credit protocols combine into a single replica- 
tion protocol. Doing so reduces message and CPU over- 
heads significantly, while also simplifying implementa- 
tion. Consider the c’” OARcast from some host h;, and 
assume h, has the necessary credits and has produced the 
messages required by those credits. At this point h; cre- 
ates an order-req, containing a list of hashes of the 
messages that it has produced but not yet ordered in pre- 
vious OARcasts, and sends the request to each of its n; 
guards. 

On receipt, each guard signs a single certificate that 
contains the credit for OARcast c + w, an order certifi- 
cate for OARcast c, and any attestations that it can cre- 
ate for messages in OARcast c. This way the signing 
and checking costs of all certificate types can be amor- 
tized. The guard sends the resulting certificate back to 
h;. hy awaits n; — t certificates, which collectively are 
guaranteed to contain the necessary order certificates and 
attestations for completing the current OARcast, and the 
necessary credits for OARcast c+ w. 

In the third and final round, h; sends these aggregate 
certificates to its guards. On receipt, a guard has to check 
the signatures on all certificates except its own. The end- 
to-end latency consists of three network latencies, plus 


the latency of signing (done in parallel by each of the 
guards) and checking n; — 1 certificates (executed in par- 
allel as well). The more messages can be ordered by a 
single OAR cast, the more these costs can be amortized. 

An execution of OARcast requires 3 - (n; — 1) FIFO 
messages. Since n; > 3t, the minimum number of FIFO 
messages per OARcast is 9¢. In order to further reduce 
traffic, Nysiad also tries to combine messages for differ- 
ent OARcasts—if two FIFO messages are sent at approx- 
imately the same time between two different hosts, they 
are combined in a manner similar to back-to-back mes- 
sages in the TCP protocol. 


6 Case Studies 


While one cannot test if a system tolerates Byzantine 
failures, it is possible to measure the overheads involved. 
In this section we report on two case studies: a point-to- 
point link-level routing protocol and a peer-to-peer mul- 
ticast protocol. We applied Nysiad to each and ran the 
result over a simulated network to measure network over- 
heads and overheads caused by cryptographic operations. 

For the point-to-point routing protocol we selected 
Scalable Source Routing (SSR) [13]. SSR is inspired by 
the Chord overlay routing protocol [26], but can be de- 
ployed on top of the link layer. (SSR is similar to Virtual 
Ring Routing [8], which applies the same idea to Pastry.) 

The basic idea of SSR is simple. Each host ini- 
tially knows its own (location-independent) identifier 
and those of the neighbors it is directly connected to. The 
SSR protocol organizes the hosts into a Chord-like ring 
by having each host discover a source route to its succes- 
sor and predecessor. This is done as follows. Initially a 
host h; sends a message to its best guess at its succes- 
sor. Should this tentative successor host know of a better 
successor for /;, or discover one later, then the successor 
host sends a source route for the better successor back to 
h,. On receipt h; sends a message to its new best guess at 
its successor, and so on. This protocol converges into the 
desired ring and terminates. Once the ring is established 
routing can be done in a Chord-like manner, whereby 
a message travels around the ring, but taking shortcuts 
whenever possible. In our simulations we measure the 
ring-discovery protocol, not the routing itself. 

The multicast protocol is even simpler. Here we as- 
sume that the hosts are organized in a balanced binary 
tree, and that each host forwards messages from its par- 
ent to its children (if any). We call this protocol MCAST. 
We measured the overhead of sending a message from 
the root host to all hosts. 

We considered two network graph configurations. In 
the first, Tree, the network graph is a balanced binary 
tree. In the second, Random, we placed hosts uniformly 
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Figure 6: Message overhead factor (a) and public key signing and checking overheads (b) as a function of the number 
of hosts for running SSR on a Random graph using k = 3 and various t. 


at random on a square metric space, and connected each 
host to its k closest peers. 
We report on three configurations: 


e SSR/Random The SSR protocol on top of a Ran- 
dom graph; 


e SSR/Tree The SSR protocol on a Tree graph; 


e MCAST/Tree The MCAST protocol on a Tree 
graph. 


For the evaluation we developed a simple discrete time 
event network simulator to evaluate message overheads. 
The fidelity of the simulation was kept low in order 
to scale the simulation experiments to interesting sizes. 
While the simulator models network latency, we assume 
bandwidth is infinite. The public key signature opera- 
tions were replaced by simple hash functions. We focus 
our evaluation on the failure-free “normal case” execu- 
tions. We vary the number of hosts and ¢, and in the 
case of the Random graph we also vary k, the (minimum) 
number of neighbors of each host. In all experiments, the 
credits window w was chosen to be 2. 

By and large, the increase in latency is close to a fac- 
tor of 3 for all experiments, independent of what param- 
eters are chosen. (No graphs shown.) This amount of in- 
crease was expected as the OARcast protocol consists of 
three rounds of communication (see Section 5). This can 
be decreased to two rounds by having the guards broad- 
cast certificates directly to each other, but this results in a 
message overhead that is quadratic in ¢ rather than linear. 

When measuring message overhead, we report on the 
ratio between the number of FIFO messages sent in the 


translated protocol and the number of FIFO messages 
sent in the original protocol. We call this the message 
overhead factor, and report the minimum, average, and 
maximum over 10 executions. We ignore messages sent 
on behalf of the gossip protocol that implement the Re- 
lay property of OARcast. These messages do not require 
additional cryptographic operations and contribute only 
a small and constant load on the network. 


For measuring CPU overhead, we report only the num- 
ber of public key signing and checking operations per 
message per guard. Such operations tend to dominate 
protocol processing overheads. We found the variance 
for these measurements to be low, the minimum and 
maximum usually being within | operation from the av- 
erage number of operations, and so we report only the 
averages. 


In the first set of experiments, we used the 
SSR/Random configuration using a Random graph with 
k; = 3. In Figure 6(a) we show the message overhead 
factor for t = 1,2,3. As we described in Section 5, an 
OARcast to n guards uses at most 3n messages, and we 
see that this explains the trends well. There is an increase 
in overhead as we increase the number of hosts due to an 
increase in the average number of guards per host and 
reduced opportunity for aggregation as traffic becomes 
less concentrated due to the larger graph. Small graphs 
necessitate more sharing of guards, which reduces over- 
head. 


Figure 6(b) reports, per guard the average number of 
public key sign and check operations per message in the 
original system. Due to aggregation, the number of sign 
operations message in the original system per guard is 
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Figure 7: Message overhead (a) and public key signing and checking overheads (b) as a function of the number of 
hosts for the SSR protocol on a Random graph using ¢t = 2 and various k, the minimum number of neighbors per host. 


always less than 1 and does not significantly depend on 
t, as can be understood from Section 5. However, guards 
have to check each other’s signatures and The number of 
check operations per message per guard may exceed 3t 
because a host may have more than 3¢ + 1 guards, and, 
as stated above larger graphs tend to have more guards. 
Nonetheless, these graphs should also reach an asymp- 
tote. 


Next, for the same SSR/Random configuration, we fix 
t = 2 and range k from 3 to 6. We show the message 
and public key signature overhead measurements in Fig- 
ure 7. Even though ¢ is fixed, an increase in the num- 
ber of neighbors per host requires additional monitors, 
and thus the average number of guards per host tends to 
increase beyond the required 3¢ + 1, causing additional 
message and CPU overhead. It is thus important for over- 
head of translation and indeed for fault tolerance to con- 
figure the original protocol to use as sparse a graph as 
possible. This tends to increase the diameter of the com- 
munication graph, and thus a suitable trade-off has to be 
designed. 


In the final experiments, we compare the three differ- 
ent configurations for ¢ = 1. For the Random graph we 
chose /} = 3. In the case of a Tree graph, the average 
number of neighbors per host is approximately 2, internal 
hosts having 3 neighbors, leaf hosts having 1 neighbor, 
and the root host having 2 neighbors. We report results 
in Figure 8. 


MCAST suffers most message overhead. This is be- 
cause there is no opportunity for message aggregation 
in the experiment—each host receives only one message 


(from its parent). However, when multiple messages 
are streamed, the opportunity for message aggregation is 
excellent—any backlog that builds up can be combined 
and ordered using a single OARcast operation—and thus 
throughput is not limited by this overhead. Even if mes- 
sages cannot be aggregated, order certificates, attesta- 
tions, and credits still can, and thus signature generation 
and checking overheads are still good. 

SSR performs significantly better on the Tree graph 
than on the Random graph. Because communication op- 
portunities are more limited in the Tree graph with fewer 
neighbors to choose from, many messages can be aggre- 
gated and ordered simultaneously. For such situations 
the message overhead can indeed completely disappear. 

Finally, note that if hardware multicast were available 
the overhead of Nysiad could be significantly reduced 
(from 9¢ point-to-point messages for an OARcast in the 
best case to 3¢ point-to-point messages and 2 multicasts). 


7 Discussion 


Nysiad can generate a Byzantine-tolerant version of a 
system that was designed to tolerate only crash failures. 
This comes with significant overheads. When develop- 
ing a Byzantine-tolerant file system, such overheads are 
easily masked by the overhead of accessing the disk and 
large data transfers. When applied to message routing 
protocols where there is no disk overhead and payload 
sizes are relatively small, overheads cannot be masked 
as easily. 
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Figure 8: Message overhead factor (a) and public key signing and checking overheads (b) as a function of the number 
of hosts for various protocols and graphs using t = 1 and k = 3. 


In practice, Nysiad may be used to generate a first 
cut at a Byzantine-tolerant protocol or distributed sys- 
tem, and then apply application-specific optimizations 
that maintain correctness. For example, if it is possible 
to distinguish the retransmission of a data packet from 
the original transmission, then it may be possible for the 
original transmission to be routed unguarded. Doing so 
could potentially mask most overhead of Nysiad. 


But even if such optimizations are not possible, some 
applications may choose robustness over raw speed. 
Byzantine fault tolerance can be a part of increasing se- 
curity, but it does not solve all security problems. Nysiad 
is not intended to defend against intrusion, but to tolerate 
intrusions. Defense against intrusion involves authenti- 
cation and authorization techniques, as well as intrusion 
detection, and these are essential to guarantee that there 
is sufficient diversity among guards and no more than a 
small fraction are compromised. In the face of a lim- 
ited number of successful intrusions Nysiad maintains 
integrity and availability of a system, but it does not pro- 
vide confidentiality of data. Worse still, the replication 
of state complicates confidentiality. Hosts cannot trust 
their guards for confidentiality, and confidential data has 
to be encrypted in an end-to-end fashion. 


Another possibility is to run some of the mechanisms 
that Nysiad uses inside secured hosts that are more dif- 
ficult to compromise than hosts “in the field”? Such se- 
cured hosts may have reduced general functionality and 
use their resources to guard a relatively large number of 
state machines. 


Nysiad makes strong assumptions about how many 
hosts can fail using the threshold value ¢. But what hap- 
pens if more than ¢ guards of a host become Byzantine? 
Now the host can in fact behave in a Byzantine fashion 
and break the system. As a system becomes larger it be- 
comes more likely that a host has more than ¢t Byzantine 
guards, and thus ¢ should the chosen large enough to han- 
dle the maximum system size. If N is the maximum sys- 
tem size, then t should be chosen O(log NV) in order to 
keep the probability that any host in the system has more 
than ¢ Byzantine guards sufficiently low. As [17] demon- 
strates, a value for ¢ of 2 or 3 is probably sufficient for 
most applications. It is also important that, as much as 
possible, proofs of observed Byzantine behavior are sent 
to the Olympus immediately so that faulty hosts can be 
removed quickly [28]. 


Nysiad exploits diversity and is defenseless against de- 
terministic bugs that either cause a host to make an incor- 
rect state transition or allow an attacker to compromise 
more than t host. The use of configuration wizards, high- 
level languages, and bug-finding tools may help avoid 
such problems. Similarly, Nysiad is helpless in the face 
of link-level Denial-of-Service attacks. These should be 
controlled by network-level anti-DoS techniques. 


Nysiad in its current form uses the Olympus, a 
logically centralized service, to handle configuration 
changes. Because the Olympus is not invoked during 
normal operation, the load on the Olympus is likely suf- 
ficiently low for many practical applications. This archi- 
tecture does not deal well with high churn, nor does the 
translated protocol handle network partitions well: hosts 
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that cannot communicate with the Olympus are excluded 
from participating. 

Finally, we have evaluated the use of Nysiad for sys- 
tems where each host has a relatively small number of 
neighbors with which it communicates actively. Figure 7 
shows that overhead grows as a function of the number 
of neighbors. In systems where hosts have many active 
neighbors the overhead of the Nysiad protocols could 
be substantial. We are considering a variant of Nysiad 
where not all neighbors of a host are guards in order to 
contain overhead. 


8 Conclusion 


Nysiad is a general technique for developing scalable 
Byzantine-tolerant systems and protocols in an asyn- 
chronous environment that does not require consensus to 
be solved. Starting with a system tolerant of crash fail- 
ures only, Nysiad assigns a set of guards to each host that 
verify the output of the host and constrain the order in 
which the host handles its inputs. A logically centralized 
service assigns guards to hosts in response to churn in 
the communication graph. Simulation results show that 
Nysiad may be practical for a large class of distributed 
systems. 
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Abstract 


Much recent work on Byzantine state machine replica- 
tion focuses on protocols with improved performance 
under benign conditions (LANs, homogeneous repli- 
cas, limited crash faults), with relatively little evalua- 
tion under typical, practical conditions (WAN delays, 
packet loss, transient disconnection, shared resources). 
This makes it difficult for system designers to choose 
the appropriate protocol for a real target deployment. 
Moreover, most protocol implementations differ in their 
choice of runtime environment, crypto library, and trans- 
port, hindering direct protocol comparisons even under 
similar conditions. 

We present a simulation environment for such proto- 
cols that combines a declarative networking system with 
a robust network simulator. Protocols can be rapidly 
implemented from pseudocode in the high-level declar- 
ative language of the former, while network conditions 
and (measured) costs of communication packages and 
crypto primitives can be plugged into the latter. We show 
that the resulting simulator faithfully predicts the perfor- 
mance of native protocol implementations, both as pub- 
lished and as measured in our local network. 

We use the simulator to compare representative pro- 
tocols under identical conditions and rapidly explore 
the effects of changes in the costs of crypto operations, 
workloads, network conditions and faults. For example, 
we show that Zyzzyva outperforms protocols like PBFT 
and Q/U under most but not all conditions, indicating that 
one-size-fits-all protocols may be hard if not impossible 
to design in practice. 


1 Introduction 


Byzantine Fault-Tolerant (BFT) protocols for replicated 
systems have received considerable attention in the sys- 
tems research community [3, 7,9], for applications in- 
cluding replicated file systems [6], backup [4], and block 


stores [10]. Such systems are progressively becoming 
more mature, as evidenced by recent designs sufficiently 
fine-tuned and optimized to approach the performance of 
centralized [14] or crash-fault only [10] systems in some 
settings. 

Much of the attraction of such systems stems from 
the combination of a simple programming interface with 
provable correctness properties under a strong adversar- 
ial model. All a programmer need do is write her server 
application as a sequential, misbehavior-oblivious state 
machine; available BFT protocols can replicate such ap- 
plication state machines across a population of replica 
servers, guaranteeing safety and liveness even in the face 
of a bounded number of arbitrarily faulty (Byzantine) 
replicas among them. The safety property (Jinearizabil- 
ity) ensures that requests are executed sequentially un- 
der a single schedule consistent with the order seen by 
clients. The liveness property ensures that all requests 
from correct clients are eventually executed. 

Though these protocols carefully address such correct- 
ness properties, their authors spend less time and effort 
evaluating BFT protocols under severe—yet benign— 
failures. In fact, they often optimize under the as- 
sumption that such failures do not occur. For example, 
Zyzzyva [14] obtains a great performance boost under 
the assumption that all replica servers have good, pre- 
dictable latency! to their clients, whereas Q/U [3] signif- 
icantly improves its performance over its precursors as- 
suming no service object is being updated by more than 
one client at a time. 

Unfortunately, even in the absence of malice, devia- 
tions from expected behavior can wreak havoc with com- 
plex protocols. As an example from the non-Byzantine 
world, Junqueira et al. [11] have shown that though the 
“fast” version of Paxos consensus? operates in fewer 
rounds than the “classic” version of Paxos (presum- 
ably resulting in lower request latency), it is neverthe- 
less more vulnerable to variability in replica connectivity. 
Because fast Paxos requires more replicas (two-thirds of 
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the population) to participate in a round, it is as slow 
as the slowest of the fastest two-thirds of the popula- 
tion; in contrast, classic Paxos is only as slow as the 
median of the replicas. As a result, under particularly 
skewed replica connectivity distributions, the two rounds 
of fast Paxos can be slower than the three rounds of clas- 
sic Paxos. This is the flavor of understanding we seek in 
this paper for BFT protocols. We wish to shed light on 
the behavior of BFT replication protocols under adverse, 
yet benign, conditions that do not affect correctness, but 
may affect tangible performance metrics such as latency, 
throughput, and configuration stability. 


As we approach this objective, we rely on simula- 
tion. We present BFTSim, a simulation framework that 
couples a high-level protocol specification language and 
execution system based on P2 [18] with a computation- 
aware network simulator built atop ns-2 [1] (Section 3). 
P2’s declarative networking language (OverLog) allows 
us to capture the salient points of each protocol with- 
out drowning in the details of particular thread pack- 
ages, cryptographic primitive implementations, and mes- 
saging modules. ns-2’s network simulation enables us 
to explore a range of network conditions that typical 
testbeds cannot easily address. Using this platform, we 
implemented from scratch three protocols: the original 
PBFT [6], Q/U [3], and Zyzzyva [14]. We validate our 
simulated protocols against published results under cor- 
responding network conditions. Though welcome, this is 
surprising, given that all three systems depend on differ- 
ent types of runtime libraries and thread packages, and 
leads us to suspect that a protocol’s performance char- 
acteristics are primarily inherent in its high-level design, 
not the particulars of its implementation. 


Armed with our simulator, we make an “apples to ap- 
ples” comparison of several BFT protocols under iden- 
tical conditions. Then, we expose the protocols to be- 
nign conditions that push them outside their comfort 
zone (and outside the parameter space typically exer- 
cised in the literature), but well within the realm of 
possibility in real-world deployment scenarios. Specif- 
ically, we explore latency and bandwidth heterogeneity 
between clients and replicas, and among replicas them- 
selves, packet loss, and timeout misconfiguration (Sec- 
tion 4). Our primary goal is to test conventional (or pub- 
lished) wisdom with regards to which protocol or pro- 
tocol type is better than which; it is rare that “one size 
fits all” in any engineering discipline, so understanding 
the envelope of network conditions under which a clear 
winner emerges can be invaluable. 

While we have only begun to explore the poten- 
tial of our methodology, our study has already led to 
some interesting discoveries. Among those, perhaps the 
broadest statement we can make is that though agree- 
ment protocols offer hands down the best throughput, 


quorum-based protocols tend to offer lower latency in 
wide-area settings. Zyzzyva, the current state-of-the-art 
agreement-based protocol provides almost universally 
the best throughput in our experiments, except in a few 
cases. First, Zyzzyva is dependent on timeout settings at 
its clients that are closely tied to client-replica latencies; 
when those latencies are not uniform, Zyzzyva tends to 
fall back to behavior similar to a two-phase quorum pro- 
tocol like HQ [9], as long as there is no write contention. 
Second, with large request sizes, Zyzzyva’s throughput 
drops and falls slightly below Q/U’s and PBFT’s with 
batching, since its primary is required to send full re- 
quests to all the backup replicas. Lastly, under high loss 
rates, Zyzzyva tends to compensate quickly and expen- 
sively, causing its response time to exceed that of the 
more mellow Q/U. 

Section 2 provides some background on BFT repli- 
cated state machines. In Section 3, we explain our exper- 
imental methodology, describe our simulation environ- 
ment, and validate it by comparing its predictions with 
published performance results on several existing BFT 
protocols we have implemented in BFTSim. Section 4 
presents results of a comparative evaluation of BFT pro- 
tocols under a wide range of conditions. We discuss re- 
lated works in Section 5 and close with future work and 
conclusions in Section 6. 


2 Background 


In this section, we discuss the work on which this pa- 
per is based: BFT replicated state machines. Specifi- 
cally, we outline the basic machinery of the protocols 
we study in the rest of this paper: PBFT by Castro and 
Liskov [6], Q/U by Abd-E] Malek et al. [3], and Zyzzyva 
and Zyzzyva5 by Kotla et al. [14]. 

At a high level, all such protocols share the basic ob- 
jective of assigning each client request a unique order 
in the global service history, and executing it in that 
order. Agreement-based protocols such as PBFT first 
have the replicas communicate with each other to agree 
on the sequence number of a new request and, when 
agreed, execute that request after they have executed 
all preceding requests in that order. PBFT has a three- 
phase agreement protocol among replicas before it ex- 
ecutes a request. Quorum protocols, like Q/U, instead 
restrict their communication to be only between clients 
and replicas—as opposed to among replicas; each replica 
assigns a sequence number to a request and executes it 
as long as the submitting client appears to have a cur- 
rent picture of the whole replica population, otherwise 
uses conflict resolution to bring enough replicas up to 
speed. Q/U has a one-phase protocol in the fault-free 
case, but when faults occur or clients contend to write the 
same object the protocol has more phases. Zyzzyva is a 
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Figure 1: A high-level view of PBFT, Q/U, and Zyzzyva. 


hybrid agreement/quorum protocol that shares some of 
PBFT’s characteristics (a distinguished primary replica 
and an explicit “view change” to recover from a faulty 
primary); however, whereas PBFT performs extra work 
during agreement to ensure it can deal with primary fail- 
ures, Zyzzyva offloads that extra work to the actual re- 
covery from a primary failure, resulting in a leaner pro- 
tocol when the fault-free case is the common one. Fur- 
thermore, Zyzzyva includes a fast path for unanimous 
agreement on a request’s sequence number. 


In more detail, PBFT requires 3 f + 1 replicas to toler- 
ate f faulty replicas. A client broadcasts its request to all 
replicas. The primary among them assigns the request a 
sequence number, and broadcasts that assignment to the 
replica population in a PREPREPARE message. A backup 
that receives such an assignment acknowledges it and 
synchronizes with all other replicas on this assignment 
by broadcasting a PREPARE message to the population. 
As soon as a replica has received a quorum of 2f + 1 
PREPARE messages, it promises to commit the request at 
that sequence number by broadcasting a COMMIT mes- 
sage. When a replica has seen a quorum of 2f + 1 such 
promises for the same request and sequence number, it 
finally accepts that assignment and executes the request 
in its local state after it has executed all other requests 
with lower sequence number, sending a REPLY message 
to the client with the result. A client accepts the result 
if f + 1 replicas send matching REPLY messages, and 
otherwise retransmits the request. See Figure 1(a) for an 
illustration. 


In contrast, Query/Update (Q/U) is a single-phase 
quorum-based protocol that tolerates up to f faulty repli- 


cas in a population of 5f + 1. Clients cache replica his- 
tories (the request sequence known by a replica), which 
they include in requests to replicas, and which they up- 
date using replies from replicas. These histories allow 
a replica that receives a client request to optimistically 
execute it immediately, as long as its request history is 
reflected in the client’s view. When a client receives 
replies, as long as a quorum of 4f + 1 have optimisti- 
cally executed its request, it completes. Normally a client 
only contacts its “preferred quorum” of replicas instead 
of the whole population; if some of the quorum replicas 
are slow to respond, a client might engage more replicas 
via a “probe” hoping to complete the quorum. If between 
2f+1and4f replies accept the request but others refuse 
due to a stale replica history, the client infers there exists 
a concurrent request from another client. Q/U provides a 
conflict resolution mechanism in which clients back off 
and later resubmit requests, after repairing the replicas to 
make them consistent. Figure 1(d) shows the best case 
for a client’s request, whereas Figure 1(e) illustrates the 
probing mechanism. 


Zyzzyva uses a primary to order requests, like PBFT, 
and also requires 3f + 1 replicas to tolerate f faults. 
Clients in Zyzzyva send the request only to the primary. 
Once the primary has ordered a request, it submits it in 
an ORDERREQ message to the replicas, which respond to 
the client immediately as in Q/U. In failure-free and syn- 
chronous executions in which all 3f + 1 replicas return 
the same response to the client, Zyzzyva is efficient since 
requests complete in 3 message delays and, unlike Q/U, 
write contention by multiple clients is mitigated by the 
primary’s ordering of requests (Figure 1(b)). When some 
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replicas are slower or faulty and the client receives be- 
tween 2+ 1 and 3/ matching responses, it must marshal 
those responses and resend them to the replicas, to con- 
vince them that a quorum of 2 + 1 has chosen the same 
ordering for the request. If it receives 2f + 1 matching 
responses to this second phase, it completes the request 
in 5 message delays (Figure 1(c)). 

To trade off fewer message delays for more replicas in 
high-jitter conditions, or when some replicas are faulty 
or slow, the authors propose Zyzzyva5, which requires 
5f +1 replicas and only 4f + 1 optimistic executions 
from replicas to progress in 3 message delays—up to f 
replicas can be slow or faulty and the single-phase pro- 
tocol will still complete (Figure 1(f)). With fewer than 
4f +1 replies, Zyzzyva5 also reverts to two-phase oper- 
ation (Figure 1(g)). Finally, Zyzzyva’s view change pro- 
tocol is more heavy-weight and complex than in PBFT, 
and the authors present results where one replica is faulty 
(mute) and observe that Zyzyvva is slower than PBFT 
in this situation; however a recent optimization [15] im- 
proves Zyzzyva’s performance under faults. In this opti- 
mization, clients explicitly permit replicas to send a re- 
sponse only after having committed it (as opposed to 
tentatively). For such client requests, replicas agree on 
orderings similarly to the second phase of PBFT, and 
clients need not initiate a second protocol phase. 

Each of these protocols achieves high performance by 
focussing on a specific expected common scenario (fail- 
ures, latency skew, contention level, etc.). As a conse- 
quence, each is ingeniously optimized in a different way. 
This makes it hard for a developer with a requirement for 
BFT to choose a high-performance protocol for her spe- 
cific application. Worse, evaluations of individual pro- 
tocols in the literature tend to use different scenario pa- 
rameters. Our aim in this paper is to enable, and perform, 
“apples to apples” comparison of such protocols as a first 
step in establishing their performance envelopes. 


3 Methodology 


We now describe in detail our approach to comparing 
BFT protocols experimentally. We have built BFTSim, 
which combines a declarative front end to specify BFT 
protocols with a back-end simulator based on the widely 
used ns-2 simulator [1]. This allows us to rapidly imple- 
ment protocols based on pseudocode descriptions, eval- 
uate their performance under a variety of conditions, and 
isolate the effects of implementation artifacts on the core 
performance of each protocol. 

Using simulation in this manner raises legitimate con- 
cerns about fidelity: on what basis can we claim that re- 
sults from BFTSim are indicative of real-world perfor- 
mance? We describe our validation of BFTSim in sec- 
tion 3.3 below, where we reproduce published results 


from real implementations. 

A further concern is the effort of re-implementing a 
published protocol inside BFTSim, including character- 
izing the costs of CPU-bound operations such as crypto- 
graphic primitives. We report on our experience doing 
this in section 3.4. 

However, a first question is: why use simulation at all? 
In other words, why not simply run existing implemen- 
tations of protocols in a real networking environment, or 
one emulated by a system like ModelNet [23]? 


3.1. Why Simulation? 


Subject to fidelity concerns which we address in sec- 
tion 3.3 below, there are compelling advantages to simu- 
lation for comparing protocols and exploring their per- 
formance envelopes: the parameter space for network 
conditions can be systematically and relatively easily ex- 
plored under controlled conditions. 

There are highly pragmatic reasons to adopt simula- 
tion. Many implementations of BFT protocols from re- 
search groups are not available at publication time, due 
to inevitable time pressure. Comparing the performance 
of protocols based on their published descriptions with- 
out requiring re-implementation in C, C++, or Java is a 
useful capability. 

Even implementations that are available vary widely 
in choice of programming language, runtime, OS, cryp- 
tographic library, messaging, thread model, etc., making 
it hard to identify precisely the factors responsible for 
performance or, in some cases, to even run under emula- 
tion environments such as Emulab due to incompatibil- 
ities. For example, Q/U uses SunRPC over TCP as the 
communication framework while PBFT uses a custom 
reliability layer over UDP; Q/U is written in C++ while 
PBFT is written in C; Q/U uses HMAC for authenticators 
while Zyzzyva and PBFT use UMAC. Our results below 
show that performance is generally either network-bound 
or dominated by the CPU costs of crypto operations. We 
can build faithful models of the performance of such im- 
plementations based on the costs of a small number of 
operations, and hence directly compare algorithms in a 
common framework. 

Furthermore, simulation makes it straightforward to 
vary parameters that are non-network related, and so can- 
not be captured with real hardware in a framework such 
as ModelNet. For example, since CPU time spent in 
cryptographic operations is at present often the domi- 
nating factor in the performance of these protocols, we 
can explore the future effect of faster (or parallel) cryp- 
tographic operations without requiring access to faster 
hardware. 

Compared to a formal analytical evaluation, simula- 
tion can go where closed-form equations are difficult to 
derive. Existing literature presents analyses such as fault- 
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Figure 2: The BF TSim software architecture. 


scalability by counting messages exchanged and cryp- 
tographic operations performed [9, 14], but it is hard to 
analyze the dynamic behavior of these protocols, espe- 
cially for costs intended to be amortized over different 
sequences of requests. For example, the interaction of 
client retransmissions, pipeline depth in protocols with a 
bounded number of requests in flight, and request batch- 
ing can have a complex effect on response times. Sys- 
tematic evaluation using faithful simulation can answer 
these questions with greater ease. 

A final motivation for simulation is pedagogical. It 
is widely believed that BFT protocols are complex to 
design, implement, and evaluate [8], and that it is hard 
to understand what aspect of a given protocol gives rise 
to its performance characteristics. A simple and suc- 
cinct re-implementation in a declarative language which 
shows (under simulation) the same performance charac- 
teristics as a published C++ implementation is a power- 
ful tool for understanding such issues. We believe that 
BFTSim may lead the many BFT protocols available to 
greater accessibility. 


3.2 The Design of BFTSim 


BFTSim consists of several components (Figure 2). First, 
protocols are implemented in, and executed by, the front 
end of the P2 declarative networking engine [18]. P2 al- 
lows concise specification and rapid prototyping of BFT 
protocols, in a manner closely following pseudocode de- 
scriptions in publications: we specify the core features 
of these protocols in a small number of declarative rules. 

A tule is of the form “result 
is interpreted as “the result is produced when all precon- 


ae preconditions.” and 


ditions are met.’ For example, consider the following 
simplified rule for PBFT: 


initPrePrepare(@A, T, OP, CID) :- 
request(@A, T, OP, CID), 
cachedReply(@A, CID, Ti, REPLY), T > Ti, 
isPrimary(@A, A, V). 


It means that when a request tuple arrives at node A 
from the client with identifier CID, and if the times- 
tamp T is more recent than the last reply sent to the 
same client (condition T>T1), then the primary (condi- 
tion isPrimary) produces a initPrePrepare tuple to 
start the protocol for this request. The location specifier 
@A is used to specify on which node this particular rule is 
executed. 

P2 compiles such descriptions to a software dataflow 
graph, which in the case of BFTSim includes elements to 
capture the timing characteristics of CPU-intensive func- 
tions without necessarily performing them. Our hypoth- 
esis (subsequently borne out by validation) was that we 
can accurately simulate existing BFT protocols by incor- 
porating the cost of a small number of key primitives. We 
started with two: cryptographic operations and network 
operations (we assume for now that disk access costs are 
negligible, though modeling disk activity explicitly may 
be useful in some settings). To feed our simulator with 
the cost of these primitives, we micro-benchmarked the 
PBFT and Q/U codebases to find the cost of these primi- 
tives with varying payload sizes. Our simulator uses this 
information to appropriately delay message handling, but 
we can also vary the parameters to explore the impact of 
future hardware performance. 

In BFTSim, a separate P2 dataflow graph is generated 
per simulated node, but all dataflow graphs are hosted 
within a single instance of the P2 engine. P2’s scheduler 
interacts with the ns-2 engine via ns-2’s event schedul- 
ing and callback interfaces to simulate the transmission 
of messages and to inject events such as node failures. 
Those interfaces in turn connect with a single ns-2 in- 
stance, initialized with the network model under sim- 
ulation. Message traffic to and from a P2-simulated 
node is handled by a dedicated UDP agent within ns-2°. 
Note that both P2 and ns-2 are discrete-event-based sys- 
tems. We use ns-2’s time base to drive the system. 
P2’s events, such as callbacks and event registrations, are 
wrapped in ns-2 events and scheduled via ns-2’s sched- 
uler. BFTSim is currently single-threaded and single- 
host. 


3.3. Validation 


In this section we compare the published performance of 
several BFT protocols with the results generated by our 
implementation of these protocols in BFTSim under com- 
parable (but simulated) conditions. These results there- 
fore yield no new insight into BFT protocols, rather they 
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serve to show that BFTSim succeeds in capturing the im- 
portant performance characteristics of the protocols. 

We present a small selection of our validation com- 
parisons for three protocols: PBFT [7], Q/U [3], and 
ZyzzyvalZyzzyva5 [14]. PBFT was chosen because it is 
widely regarded as the “baseline” for practical BFT im- 
plementations. Q/U provides variety: it is representative 
of a class of quorum-based protocols. Finally, the recent 
Zyzzyva is considered state-of-the-art, and exhibits many 
high-level optimizations. 

For all these protocols, we compare BFTSim’s imple- 
mentation results to either published results or the proto- 
col authors’ implementations executing in our local clus- 
ter. Table 1 lists our validation references. Our validation 
concentrates on latency-throughput curves for all proto- 
cols in typical “ideal” network conditions, as well as un- 
der node crashes. 


3.3.1 Experimental Setup 


We simulated a star network topology, where both client 
and replica nodes are connected to each other via a hub 
node. Each link is a duplex link and we set a one-way 
delay of 0.04ms and bandwidth of 1000Mbps on each 
link. This gives an RTT of 0.16ms between any pair of 
nodes, matching our local cluster setup. These values are 
also similar to those reported by the authors [13] to ob- 
tain the Zyzzyva/Zyzzyva5 and PBFT results that we use 
for validation. Both PBFT and Zyzzyva exploit hardware 
multicast to optimize the one-to-all communication pat- 
tern among replicas. BFTSim accounts for multicast by 
charging for a single message digest, message send, and 
authenticator calculation for multicast messages, but cur- 
rently simulates multiple unicast messages at the ns-2 
level. 

Since the literature only provides peak throughput re- 
sults for Q/U, we obtained the authors’ implementation 
and ran it in our local cluster; each machine has a dual- 
core 2.8 GHz AMD processor with 4GB of memory, run- 
ning a 2.6.20 Linux kernel. 


3.3.2 Cost of Key Operations 


We measured the costs of three primitive operations com- 
mon to all protocols: calculating the message digest, 
generating a MAC and authenticator, and sending a mes- 
sage with varying payload sizes. We instrumented the 
PBFT and Q/U codebases to measure these costs. 

To measure the host processing delays required to 
transmit and receive messages of a given size, we per- 
formed a simple ping-pong test between two machines 
connected by gigabit ethernet. We measured the total 
time taken to send and receive a response of equal size. 
We then simulated the same experiment in ns -2 (without 
BFTSim) to determine the round-trip network delays. For 
each message size, we then subtracted the simulated net- 
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Figure 3: Baseline validation. Note that, to enhance 
readability, ranges differ for the y axis across protocols 
(i.e., rows) and for the x axis between batch sizes (i.e., 
columns). 


work delays from the corresponding measured round-trip 
times to determine the host processing delays. We used 
linear interpolation to obtain piece-wise linear formulae 
for estimating the send and receive costs as a function of 
the message size, with a confidence of 99%. 

All protocols use MD5 for calculating message di- 
gests*. Based on our benchmarking results, we obtained 
the following linear interpolation to estimate the cost of 
an MDS digest over d bytes: digest(d) = (0.0097d + 
0.74)usecs, with a confidence of 99.9%. We measured 
the cost of authenticators by varying the number of MAC 
operations and used this information directly. Note that 
Q/U uses HMAC while PBFT and Zyzzyva use UMAC 
for calculating MACs; our validating simulations are 
parametrized accordingly. 


3.3.3 Baseline Validation 


Figure 3 presents latency-throughput curves for BFTSim 
implementations of PBFT, Q/U, Zyzzyva, and Zyzzyva5, 
compared to our reference sources. We present results 
with batch sizes of 1 and 10. We executed each protocol 
under increasing load by varying the number of clients 
between | and 100. Each client maintains one outstand- 
ing request at any time. Each point in the graphs repre- 
sents an experiment with a given number of clients. The 
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Table 1: Reference sources for our validation and BFTSim implementation coverage for each protocol. 


Validated Against Protocol features not present in BFTSim implementations 
PBFT [14] State transfer, preferred quorums. 


ZyzzyvalZyzzyva5 [14] State transfer, preferred quorums, separate agreement & execution. 
Implementation, [3] In-line repair, multi-object updates. 





knee in each curve marks the point of saturation; typi- 
cally, the peak throughput is reached just beyond and the 
lowest response time just below the knee. 

First, we note that the trends in the latency-throughput 
curves obtained with BFTSim closely match the refer- 
ence for all the protocols we studied. The differences in 
the absolute values are within at most 10%. Because no 
latency-throughput curves for Q/U were published, we 
measured the original implementation in our local clus- 
ter’. The published peak throughput value is also shown. 

The results show that our implementations in BFTSim 
correctly capture the common case behavior of the proto- 
cols, and that BFTSim can accurately capture the impact 
of the key operations on the peak performance of all pro- 
tocols we implemented and evaluated. 


3.3.4 Validating the Silent Replica Case 


In this experiment, we make one of the replicas mute for 
the duration of the experiment. This experiment exer- 
cises important code paths for all protocols. In PBFT, 
performance may improve in this situation since repli- 
cas avoid both receiving and verifying messages from the 
silent replica. In contrast, Zyzzyva’s performance is ex- 
pected to drop in the presence of a faulty replica since 
it requires clients to perform the costly second phase 
of the protocol. In Q/U, performance also drops in the 
presence of a faulty replica because all requests must be 
processed by the remaining live quorum of 5 replicas, 
which increases the load on each of these replicas. In 
the absence of a faulty replica, each replica handles only 
(4f + 1)/(5f + 1)-th of the requests, due to Q/U’s pre- 
ferred quorum optimization. 

We present BFTSim’s results along with the published 
results in Figure 4. Because no published results are 
available for Q/U with a faulty replica, we measured the 
original implementation in our cluster in the presence of 
a silent replica for comparison. We observe that BFTSim 
is able to closely match the published performance of 
Zyzzyva, Zyzzyva5, PBFT, and Q/U in this configura- 
tion. 


3.3.5 Validating Fault Scalability 


In this experiment, we scale the fault tolerance of PBFT, 
Zyzzyva, and Q/U and compare the performance pre- 
dicted by BFTSim with the published results in the 
Zyzzyva and Q/U papers. At higher values of /, all three 
protocols need to do more MAC calculations per proto- 
col operation since there are more replicas. PBFT ad- 
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Figure 4: Validation results in the presence of a faulty 
replica. 


ditionally generates more bandwidth overhead at higher 
values of f since each replica receives 3f PREPARE and 
COMMIT messages. We present results in Figure 5 for val- 
ues of f between 1 and 3 (we do not validate Zyzzyva5 
since our reference source offered no measurements for 
fault scalability). Again, we observe that BFTSim is able 
to match published results for all protocols for this ex- 
periment. 


3.4 Implementation Experience 


One concern with our approach is the effort required to 
implement protocols within the framework. Here, we re- 
port on our experience implementing the protocols pre- 
sented. 

Our PBFT implementation consists of a total of 148 
lines of OverLog (P2’s specification language), of which 
14 are responsible for checkpoint and garbage collection, 
38 implement view changes, 9 implement the mechanism 
to fetch requests, and the remaining 87 provide the main 
part of the protocol. Our implementation of Zyzzyva is 
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Figure 5: Validation at higher values of f. 


slightly more complex: 164 rules, with 13 for check- 
point and garbage collection, 33 for view changes, 24 
for handling the second phase, and the remaining 94 for 
the main part of the protocol. For Q/U, we wrote a total 
of 88 rules. The key steps in Q/U are represented by the 
classification (5 rules) and setup (6 rules) phases. 


These protocols have served as vehicles for validating 
the design and fidelity of BFTSim. As a result, their im- 
plementation in BFTSim inevitably co-evolved with the 
simulator itself. However, the basic components (the P2 
front end and ns-2 back end) are largely unmodified and 
thus retain their generality, which of course extends far 
beyond BFT protocols. We have only modified ns-2 to 
enable jumbo-frame handling, and we modified and ex- 
tended P2 in four ways: 

e We retargeted P2’s dataflow network stack to use 
ns-2 agents as opposed to P2’s own congestion- 
controlled UDP elements. 

e We added support for compound (nested) tuples. 
P2’s original design stayed close to the relational 
data model, in which tuples are flat. Since support 
for complex objects in P2’s data model was evolv- 
ing separately as we were performing this work, 
we chose to use a simpler but coarser and less effi- 
cient approach to structuring data (via explicit nest- 
ing of serialized tuples within tuples) for building 
request batches and the complex view-change mes- 
sages. Since P2 operates in the virtual time of 
BFTSin, this inefficiency does not affect our results, 
only the elapsed time required for our simulations. 

e The version of P2 on which we based BFTSim (ver- 
sion 0.8) did not yet support atomic execution of 
individual rules. Since BFTSim simulates single- 
threaded, run-to-completion message handlers, we 
modified the P2 scheduler to complete all processing 
on outgoing tuples and send them to the ns-2 agent 


before any pending incoming tuples were handled. 

e We implemented complex imperative computations 
not involving messaging (such as the view-change 
logic in PBFT and Zyzzyva) as external plugins 
(“stages”) in P2. 

P2’s language (OverLog) currently lacks higher-order 
constructs. This makes it cumbersome, for example, to 
make the choice of cryptographic primitive transparent in 
protocol specifications, leading to extra OverLog rules to 
explicitly specify digests and MACs as per the configu- 
ration of the particular protocol. As above, this ineffi- 
ciency does not affect the (simulated) size or timing of 
messages transmitted, it merely means simulations take 
longer to complete. 

Based on our experience, we feel a more specialized 
language might reduce protocol implementation effort, 
but at these code sizes the benefit is marginal. A more 
immediate win might be to abstract common operations 
from existing protocols to allow them to be reused, as 
well as decoupling the authentication and integrity proto- 
col specifications from their actual implementation (i.e., 
the specific cryptographic tools used to effect authentica- 
tion, etc.). These are a topic of our on-going research. 


4 Experimental Results 


BFTSim can be used to conduct a wide variety of exper- 
iments. One can compare the performance of different 
protocols under identical conditions. It is possible to ex- 
plore the behavior of protocols under a wide range of net- 
work conditions (network topology, bandwidth, latency, 
jitter, packet loss) and under different workloads (distri- 
bution of request sizes, overheads, request burstiness). 
Furthermore, BFTSim allows us to easily answer “what- 
if” questions such as the impact of a protocol feature or a 
crypto primitive on the performance of a protocol under 
a given set of conditions. 

Due to time and space constraints, we have taken only 
a first step in exploring the power of BFTSim, by evaluat- 
ing BFT protocols under a wider range of conditions than 
previously considered. Specifically, we evaluate the ef- 
fects of batching, workload variation (request size), net- 
work conditions (link latency, bandwidth, loss, access 
link variation), and client timer misconfiguration. We 
also perform an experiment to explore the potential of 
a possible protocol optimization in Q/U. 

When reporting results, we either show throughput as 
a function of the number of clients used, or report results 
with sufficiently many clients to ensure that each proto- 
col reaches its peak throughput. When reporting latency, 
we use a number of clients that ensures that no protocol 
is saturated, i.e., requests are not queued. 

We use a star network topology to connect clients and 
replicas. Each node, either a replica or a client, is con- 
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Figure 6: Baseline latency-throughput curves for all pro- 
tocols, with batch sizes increasing from | to 100. Note 
that Q/U has no batching but appears in all plots for com- 
parison. 


nected to a hub of ample capacity using a bidirectional 
link with configurable latency, bandwidth and loss rate. 


4.1 The Effects of Batching 


We start with a baseline protocol comparison under typi- 
cal LAN network conditions (average round-trip time of 
0.16 ms, 1 Gbps bandwidth, no packet losses). The re- 
quests are no-ops (2-byte payload and no execution over- 
head). Request batching is used in the agreement-based 
protocols that support it (all but Q/U). We use the same 
digest and authentication mechanisms for all protocols 
(those of the PBFT codebase: MD5 and UMAC). 

Figure 6 shows latency-throughput curves for the pro- 
tocols with increasing batch sizes. As before, each point 
represents a single experiment with a given number of 
clients. In agreement-based protocols, the primary de- 
lays requests until either a batching timer expires (set 
to 0.5 ms) or sufficiently many requests (the batch size) 
have arrived; then, it bundles all new requests into a 
batch and initiates the protocol. Batching amortizes the 
messaging overheads and CPU costs of a protocol round 
over the requests in a batch. In particular, fewer replica- 
replica messages are sent and fewer digests and authen- 
ticators are computed. All three batching-enabled proto- 
cols benefit from the technique. Because PBFT has the 
highest overhead, it enjoys the largest relative improve- 
ment from batching: its peak throughput increases by a 
factor of four. 

The Zyzzyva variants are more efficient under the 
given network conditions, requiring fewer messages and 
crypto operations than PBFT. As a result, though still 
fastest in absolute terms, they derive a smaller relative 
benefit from batching. Furthermore, as batch size in- 
creases, the differences between protocols shrink signif- 
icantly; the Zyzzyva variants become indistinguishable 
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Figure 7: Hypothetical optimized Q/U. Our hypothetical 
Q/U competes with Zyzzyva5 without batching, but is 
still inferior to batched Zyzzyva5. We also show Q/U 
using HMAC, as in its original implementation validated 
in Figure 3. 


with only moderate batching, whereas PBFT achieves 
throughput within 10% of Zyzzyva at a batch size of 100. 


4.1.1 Why is Q/U Worse? 


Figure 6 shows that Q/U has significantly lower peak 
throughput than Zyzzyva5, even with no batching and 
despite the absence of write contention in our workload. 
This is somewhat surprising, because in the absence 
of contention, Q/U only requires a single phase of di- 
rect client-replica communication to complete, whereas 
Zyzzyva5 must relay all requests from clients to replicas 
via the primary. 

We hypothesized that one reason for Q/U’s lower 
throughput is the size of the messages it requires. Q/U 
replicas include their recent object history in each re- 
sponse®, and clients send with their requests a vector 
of such replica histories. This is an important safety 
requirement in Q/U; it enables non-faulty replicas to 
execute an operation in a consistent order without any 
replica-to-replica coordination. In contrast, Zyzzyva 
replicas include only digests of their history with re- 
sponse messages, and clients send no history with their 
requests, because the primary orders requests. 

We performed an experiment to see how a hypotheti- 
cal version of Q/U would perform that is optimized for 
message size. Our hypothetical Q/U variant is assumed 
to send Zyzzyva-style history digests as a vector in Q/U 
requests, and sends a single history digest in replica re- 
sponses. The intuition is that, without faults or write 
contention, history digests are sufficient to convince a 
replica to execute an operation at a given point in the 
history, and replicas need exchange full histories only 
when they detect an inconsistency. We charge Q/U with 
ZyZzyva’s ORDERREQ-Ssized messages with respect to di- 
gest computation and message transmission, but leave 
MAC costs unchanged. This experiment is an example of 
how BFTSim can be used to quickly ask “what-if” ques- 
tions to explore the potential of possible protocol opti- 
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mizations. 

Figure 7 shows the result. As expected, our hypothet- 
ical Q/U is competitive with Zyzzyva5 at a batch size 
of 1. However, our variant of Q/U is still no match for 
Zyzzyva5 at a large batch size in terms of peak through- 
put (though it has slightly lower latency). This seems 
counter-intuitive at first glance, since Q/U has no “ex- 
traneous” traffic to amortize, only client requests and 
replica responses. However, Q/U’s lack of a primary 
that orders and relays requests to backups incurs extra 
computation on the critical path: a Q/U replica com- 
putes 4 MACs to send a response to a client and verifies 
4 f MACs when receiving a request from it, whereas the 
Zyzzyva5 primary computes and verifies one MAC for 
each request in a batch of b requests, plus a single au- 
thenticator for each ORDERREQ message containing 4f 
MACs for a total of 2+8 f/b MACs per request in a batch. 
As b increases, Zyzzyva5 tends toward slightly more than 
1 MAC generation and 1 MAC verification per client re- 
quest compared to 8 MAC operations in Q/U. 


4.1.2 Summary 


Batching helps agreement-based protocols to achieve 
better performance by amortizing their protocol costs 
over a batch of requests. As we increase the batch size, 
the importance of protocol efficiency diminishes; as a re- 
sult, the throughput of PBFT approaches that of Zyzzyva. 
The results of our experiments also predict that Q/U 
could benefit significantly from optimizations to reduce 
its message sizes. 


4.2 Varying the Workload 


We now turn to study the performance of BFT proto- 
cols under varying request sizes. The network conditions 
remain as above. Figure 8 shows latency-throughput 
graphs for all protocols when the size of the request 
(and response) ranges from 2 bytes (as in the exper- 
iments above) up to 8 kbytes. Request sizes in this 
range do occur in practice. Whereas many SQL work- 
loads are reported to have request sizes of around 128 
bytes, applications like block storage use larger requests 
(for example, Hendricks et al. [10] discuss requests con- 
taining erasure-coded disk block fragments with sizes 
of about 6 Kb). We obtained these graphs by choos- 
ing a number of clients such that the latency-throughput 
curve was beyond its characteristic “knee,” i.e., the sys- 
tem was saturated (in this set of experiments, between 1 
and 80 clients were required). It is striking how increas- 
ing payloads diminish the differences among the proto- 
cols. Whereas at 2-byte payloads, non-batched PBFT 
has a little more than a third the throughput of Zyzzyva 
and Q/U about half, at 8 kbyte payloads all protocols 
are very close. With batching, PBFT starts out closer 
to Zyzzyva but, again, the difference vanishes at higher 
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Figure 8: Latency-throughput plots for increasing re- 
quest payload sizes, without batching (left) and with 
batch size 10 (right). Note that both axes are in log- 
arithmic scale, to show better the relative performance 
differences of the protocols at different scales. 
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Figure 9: Peak throughput vs. request size. Top: no 
batching, bottom: batch size of 10. Q/U has no batch- 
ing but appears in both plots for comparison. Note that 
the x axis is logarithmic. 


payload sizes as throughputs degrade dramatically. The 
reason is that with increasing request size, the per-byte 
processing costs and network transmission delays start 
to dominate per-request costs, which increasingly masks 
the differences among the protocols. 


Though helpful in identifying the latency-throughput 
trade-offs, the plots in Figure 8 make it difficult to see 
the trends in peak throughput or latency below saturation. 
We show in Figure 9 the peak throughput as a function of 
the request size, and in Figure 10 the mean response time 
below protocol saturation. Peak throughput trends are 
clearer here; they are consistent with the large increase in 
transmission and digest computation costs resulting from 
larger request sizes. 


Interestingly, Q/U appears more robust to increasing 
payload sizes than the other protocols, and exhibits the 
least steep decline in throughput. At high payload sizes, 
Q/U matches the throughput of Zyzzyva and Zyzzyva5, 
even when these protocols use batching. The reason is 
that Q/U’s messages, which have a larger base size due 
to the history they contain, are increasingly dominated 
by the payload as the request size increases. Moreover, at 
large request sizes, the throughput is increasingly limited 
by per-byte processing costs like MAC computations and 
network bandwidth, making batching irrelevant. 


Figure 10 shows the average response time for increas- 
ing request sizes below system saturation. PBFT with 
batching and Q/U provide the lowest response times. As 
payload sizes increase, response times with Zyzzyva and 
Zyzzyva5 suffer, because Zyzzyva and Zyzzyva5 send a 
full copy of all requests in a batched ORDERREQ mes- 
sage from the primary to the backups. In contrast, PBFT 
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Figure 10: Minimum of per-experiment average request 
response time vs. request size. Top: no batching, bot- 
tom: batch size of 10. The system is not saturated (i.e., 
these are not the corresponding response times for Fig- 
ure 9). Q/U has no batching but appears in both plots for 
comparison. Note that the x axis is logarithmic. 


only sends message digests in its batched PREPREPARE 
message, leaving it to the client to transmit the request 
itself to the backups. The cost of transmitting and au- 
thenticating the request content is typically spread over 
all clients in PBFT, instead of concentrated at the pri- 
mary in Zyzzyva’. 

There is no inherent reason why Zyzzyva might not 
benefit from an optimization similar to that of PBFT 
under the given network conditions; however, this op- 
timization would increase the bandwidth consumption 
of the protocol (since all clients will have to send re- 
quests to all replicas, as with PBFT) and possibly reduce 
its ability to deal gracefully with clients who only par- 
tially transmit requests to replicas. The best approach 
may depend on the type of network anticipated. For in- 
stance, in networks where multicast is available (e.g., en- 
terprise settings where local multicast deployment tends 
to be more common), the network component of the 
overhead caused by large payloads—but not the compu- 
tation component—may be low. 


4.3 Heterogeneous Network Conditions 


Next, we place one replica behind a slow link, in order to 
introduce an imbalance among the replicas. PBFT, Q/U 
and Zyzzyva5 do not require all replicas to be in sync to 
deliver peak performance, therefore we expect their per- 
formance to be unaffected by heterogeneity. In contrast, 
we expected Zyzzyva’s performance to degrade, because 
the protocol requires a timely response from all replicas 
to be able to complete a request in a single phase. 
Figure 11 shows results for throughput and aver- 
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Figure 11: Impact of a replica behind a low bandwidth 
and high delay link. We vary the characteristics of the 
slow link, as shown on the x-axis. We set batchsize to 
10. 


age response time. All but the constrained link in 
this experiment have 1Gbps bandwidth and 0.04ms la- 
tency, whereas the constrained link has the characteris- 
tics shown on the x axis. The leftmost configuration is 
homogenous and included for comparison. 

The throughput and response time of Zyzzyva is 
strongly affected by the presence of a replica with a con- 
strained network link. Zyzzyva must adapt its timers® 
and eventually switch to two-phase operation as the re- 
sponse time of a slow replica worsens. The throughput 
of Zyzzyva drops as soon as the imbalance is introduced, 
because clients start the second phase of the protocol to 
complete their requests, instead of waiting for the slow- 
est replica to complete the first phase. Consequently, the 
average response time for Zyzzyva also increases when 
there is an imbalance. While similar to the mute replica 
results in Section 3.3.4, our results show that Zyzzyva’s 
throughput is sensitive even to small differences in net- 
work latency between a client and the replicas. 

Q/U’s throughput decreases slightly once there is a 
slower replica. The reason is that when clients initially 
include the slow replica in their preferred quorum, they 
may time out and subsequently choose a quorum that ex- 
cludes the slow replica. As a result, the remaining repli- 
cas experience more load and throughput decreases. 

The throughput of PBFT improves slightly with in- 
creased heterogeneity, because replicas receive fewer 
messages from the slow replica, which saves them mes- 
sage receive and MAC verification costs. Note that dur- 
ing sustained operation at peak throughput, the messages 
from the slow replica are queued at the routers adjacent 


to the slow link and eventually dropped. Of course, this 
loss of one replica’s messages does not affect the pro- 
tocol’s operation and it actually increases protocol effi- 
ciency slightly. 


4.4 Wide-area Network Conditions 


Next, we explore the performance of BFT protocols un- 
der wide-area network (WAN) conditions, such as in- 
creased delay, lower bandwidth and packet loss. Such 
conditions are likely to arise in deployments where 
clients connect to the replicas remotely or when the repli- 
cas are geographically distributed. 

Before presenting the results, we briefly review how 
the different protocols deal with packet loss. 


4.4.1 Background 


PBFT In PBFT, if no response to a request arrives, the 
client eventually times out and retransmits the request to 
the replicas. A backup replica, upon receiving such a 
retransmission, forwards it to the primary, assuming it 
must have missed it. If the primary has already sent a 
PREPREPARE for that retransmitted message, it does not 
do anything. However, this could trigger view changes 
if the original message was lost. To address this prob- 
lem, PBFT replicas periodically (every 150 ms) multicast 
small status messages that summarize its state. When an- 
other replica notices that the reporting replica is missing 
messages that were sent in the past, it re-sends these mes- 
sages [5]. 


ZyzzyvalZyzzyva5 In Zyzzyva, if a backup replica re- 
ceives an ORDERREQ message for seq 7 from the primary 
while it expects &| < 7 (suggesting a hole in the history), 
it sends a FILLHOLE message to the primary. The primary 
retransmits the missing messages. Loss of one such Or- 
DERREQ message may cause a backup replica to send a 
FILLHOLE message to the primary for every future Or- 
DERREQ until the hole is patched. This may cause the 
primary to experience additional load [14]. 


Q/U_ In Q/U, replicas inspect the histories contained in 
request messages to see if they have missed a prior re- 
quest. If so, they request information from other replicas 
about the latest state of the corresponding objects. Oth- 
erwise, the protocol relies on request retransmission by 
clients to recover from packet losses. 


4.4.2 Results 


For the experiment, we configured replicas and clients 
with different link delay, bandwidth, and uniform ran- 
dom packet loss. Recall that clients and replicas are con- 
nected to a common hub via bi-directional links in a star 
topology. We simulate three wide area configurations as 
described in Table 2. 50 clients send requests containing 
2-byte no-op requests. 
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Table 2: Wide-area experiment configurations, as shown 
in Figure 12. 
Client links (c) | Replica links (7) 


30ms, 10Mbps Ims, 1Gbps 
Middle 30ms, 10Mbps 5ms, 100Mbps 





30ms, 10Mbps | 10ms, 100Mbps 
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Figure 12: Three configurations on the x axis, average 
response latency in ms on the y axis. The error bars indi- 
cate one standard deviation around the average. 


The client retransmission timeout was set based on the 
expected response time of each protocol. Because the 
request messages are very small and incur no execution 
overhead, we approximated the expected response time 
by adding the link delays on the protocol execution path. 
Let c be the client link latency and r the replica link la- 
tency (both one-way). In the absence of losses and faulty 
replicas, we expect PBFT to complete a request in time 
(2c + 8r), Q/U in (2c + 2r), and Zyzzyva/Zyzzyva5 in 
(2c+4r). Q/U offers the lowest expected delay followed 
by Zyzzyva and Zyzzyva5 and then PBFT. We set the 
client retransmission timeout to this estimate for each 
protocol, plus 10ms. Figure 12 shows the average re- 
sponse time for all four protocols with and without batch- 
ing, varying link latencies and loss rate; packet loss is 
uniform random and affects all links equally. 

We make three observations. First, even though Q/U 


completes requests in a single phase with the contention- 
free workload used in this experiment, its response times 
are not better than those of the hybrid protocols when the 
replica-to-replica latencies are low (i.e., r=l ms). Once 
again, the reason is the larger request messages required 
by Q/U. The extra latencies for transmitting and comput- 
ing digests for the larger Q/U messages compensate for 
the extra latencies required for inter-replica communica- 
tion in the agreement protocols. However, with increas- 
ing replica-to-replica latencies, the inter-replica commu- 
nication significantly adds to the latency of the agree- 
ment protocols. Q/U’s latencies, on the other hand, in- 
crease to a lesser extent because it relies on inter-replica 
communication only to fetch the current object state after 
a replica misses a request. 

Second, Zyzzyva5 has slightly lower response times 
than Zyzzyva under message loss. The reason is that 
Zyzzyva5 requires only 4f + 1 responses from its 5f +1 
replicas, while Zyzzyva requires responses from all of its 
3f + 1 replicas to complete a request in a single phase. 

Third, batching tends to improve the average latency 
under losses. Because batching reduces the number of 
messages per request, it reduces the probability that a 
given request is affected by a loss, thus reducing the av- 
erage latency. 


4.5 Clients with Misconfigured Timers 


The goal of the next experiment is to understand how 
sensitive existing protocols are to faulty clients. Under 
contention, it is well known that the performance of quo- 
rum protocols like Q/U suffers. In fact, Q/U may lose 
liveness in the presence of faulty clients that do not back 
off sufficiently during the conflict resolution phase. The 
performance of agreement-based protocols like PBFT 
and Zyzzyva, is believed to be robust to faulty client be- 
havior. The goal of our experiment is to test the validity 
of this hypothesis. Note that all BFT protocols preserve 
the safety property regardless of the behavior of clients. 

We misconfigured some of the clients’ retransmission 
timers to expire prematurely. The experiments used a 
LAN configuration, with round-trip delay of 0.16ms on 
all links (0.04ms one-way for each node-to-hub link). 
With 100 clients, the average response times are 3ms for 
Q/U, 1.5ms for PBFT with a batch size of 10, and 1.15ms 
for Zyzzyva and Zyzzyva5 with a batch size of 10. 

We chose four settings of misconfigured timers— 
0.5ms, lms, 1.5ms, and 2ms. This choice of timers al- 
lows us to observe how the protocols behave under ag- 
gressive retransmissions by a fraction of the clients (be- 
tween 0 to 25 out of a total of 100 clients.) A client with 
a misconfigured timer retransmits the request every time 
the timer expires without backing off, until a matching 
response arrives. Figure 13 shows the throughput of the 
protocols as a function of the number and settings of mis- 
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configured clients, with and without batching. Miscon- 
figured timers affect the throughput of the protocols due 
to the extra computations of digests, MACs and transmis- 
sion costs incurred whenever a protocol message must be 
retransmitted’. 

Our results show that all protocols are sensitive to pre- 
mature retransmissions of request messages. This is ex- 
pected, because premature retransmissions add to the to- 
tal overhead per completed request. 

PBFT and Zyzzyva replicas assume a packet loss 
when they receive a retransmission: PBFT backups for- 
ward the message to the primary when they receive a 
request for the second time, while Zyzzyva/Zyzzyva5 
backups forward the request to the primary immediately 
because a client is expected to send a request to back- 
ups only upon a timeout. A Zyzzyva primary, upon re- 
ceiving such a forwarded request message from a backup 
replica, responds with the ORDERREQ message. A PBFT 
primary responds with a PREPREPARE to the backup only 
if it has never seen the request, otherwise it ignores the 
retransmission. By retransmitting a request to all back- 
ups, a misconfigured client causes the primary of both 
PBFT and Zyzzyva/Zyzzyva5 to receive additional mes- 
sages from the backups. 

A Q/U replica, upon receiving a retransmission, re- 
sponds with the cached response if the request has ex- 
ecuted, or else processes the request again. No addi- 
tional replica-to-replica communication is necessary un- 
der a contention-free workload. 

The relative impact of clients with misconfigured 
timers is more pronounced with batching. With batch- 
ing, each individual retransmitted request can cause the 
retransmission of protocol messages for the entire batch 
that contained the original request. As a result, the aggre- 
gation of protocol messages that occurs in normal proto- 
col operation does not occur for retransmitted requests. 


5 Related Work 


While there has been considerable work on simulators 
for networks and P2P systems, we are aware of relatively 
little work that attempts to model both CPU performance 
and network characteristics, though we note that a simi- 
lar technique was used by Castro [5] to build an analyti- 
cal model of the PBFT protocol. 

Systems like WiDS [17], Macedon [21], and its suc- 
cessor MACE [12] allow distributed systems to be writ- 
ten in a state-machine language, which can then be used 
to generate both a native code implementation and drive 
a simulator, which also executes “real” code. 

BFTSim takes a different approach, simulating both 
the message exchange and the CPU-intensive operations. 
This allows easy exploration of the effect of CPU perfor- 
mance for crypto operations, and P2’s declarative spec- 
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Figure 13: Clients with misconfigured retransmission 
timers. We vary the number of such clients on the x-axis 
(100 clients total). 


ifications are an order of magnitude more concise than 
MACE (which itself is considerably more concise than 
a manual implementation in Java or C++). The disad- 
vantage with BFTSim is that BFT protocols thus speci- 
fied cannot be executed “for real” in a production system 
without extensions to P2, and would likely result in a less 
efficient implementation due to P2 currently generating 
software dataflow rather than native code. 

We chose our BFT protocols (PBFT, Q/U, and 
Zyzzyva) to provide good coverage for BFTSim in order 
to evaluate its effectiveness as well as provide interesting 
comparisons. However, recent research has produced a 
slew of new protocols, which we intend to examine. 

To take one example, Cowling et al.’s HQ proto- 
col [9] ingeniously combines quorum and consensus ap- 
proaches. HQ is a two-round quorum protocol in the 
absence of write conflicts and requires 3f + 1 replicas. 
Replicas optimistically choose an ordering of requests (a 
grant) and notify the client, which collects a quorum of 
2f +1 such grants and in a second round returns the col- 
lected grants (a writeback). Replicas detect contention 
by observing the set of grants in the writeback, and resort 
to Byzantine consensus for resolution rather than expo- 
nentially backing off as in a pure quorum system. As 
a result, HQ improves upon PBFT in low-concurrency 
settings, while resolving concurrency conflicts at a lower 
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expected latency than Q/U. Published results for HQ so 
far are only for fault-free settings with low-latency, high- 
bandwidth links. 

Part of our agenda in this paper is to argue for the com- 
parison of distributed algorithms on a level playing field 
in a variety of realistic, but different, scenarios. Only 
then can developers select appropriate algorithms for the 
particular tradeoffs at hand. Such a shift in thinking 
has been recently recognized in processor architecture, 
where it is termed “scenario-oriented design” [20]. 


6 Future Work and Conclusions 


In this paper we recognize that, though bold, new moves 
have been made towards designing and implementing ef- 
ficient, safe, and live Byzantine-fault tolerant replicated 
state machines, little has been done to look under the 
covers of those protocols and to evaluate them under re- 
alistic imperfect operating conditions. We argue that a 
simulation framework in which fundamentally different 
protocols can be distilled, implemented, and subjected 
to scrutiny over a variety of workloads, network condi- 
tions, and transient benign faults, can lead to the deeper 
understanding of those protocols, and to their broad de- 
ployment in mission-critical applications. 

Our first contribution has been BFTSim, a simula- 
tion environment that couples a declarative network- 
ing platform for expressing complex protocols at a high 
level (based on P2), and a detailed network simulator 
(based on ns-2) that has been shown to capture most 
of the intricacies of complex network conditions. Using 
BFTSim, we have validated and reproduced published re- 
sults about existing protocols, as well as the behavior of 
their actual implementations on real environments. We 
feel confident that this will encourage the systems com- 
munity to look closely at published protocols and under- 
stand (and reproduce!) their inherent performance char- 
acteristics, with or without the authors’ implementation, 
without unreasonable effort. 

Second, we have taken some first steps towards 
this goal with three protocols, PBFT, Q/U, and 
Zyzzyva/Zyzzyva5. We have identified some interesting 
patterns in how these protocols operate: 

e One-size-fits-all protocols may be tough if not im- 
possible to build; different performance trade-offs 
lead to different design choices within given network 
conditions. For instance, PBFT offers more pre- 
dictable performance and scales better with payload 
size compared to Zyzzyva; in contrast, Zyzzyva of- 
fers greater absolute throughput and is significantly 
more robust in wider-area, lossy networks. 

e In the contention-free workloads we study, Q/U can 
demonstrate its strengths in particular as payload 
sizes grow and replica-replica latencies increase, 


compared to all competing protocols. This opens up 
an intriguing question: what if Q/U were less vulner- 
able to write contention? An overly simple assess- 
ment might argue that Zyzzyva is roughly equiva- 
lent to Q/U with an explicit preserializer of requests, 
which ensures that no write contention occurs in the 
absence of Byzantine faults [22]. It may be produc- 
tive to assess to what extent this similarity is only 
superficial and, if not, what benefits one might gain 
from building a protocol from scratch, versus en- 
gineering a safe composition of existing protocols. 
Alternatively, a new protocol that shares Q/U’s opti- 
mistic one-phase execution with HQ’s efficient con- 
tention resolution may become appealing, especially 
for large-request workloads. 

e Timeouts should be set very carefully. This should 
come as no surprise. However, some protocols are 
more vulnerable to timeout misconfigurations than 
others. With Zyzzyva, the ability to complete a re- 
quest with a single phase offers spectacular oppor- 
tunities for high throughput, but misconfiguration 
of the timeout, or the inevitable jitter in wide-area 
deployments, can rob the protocol of its benefits. 
In contrast, Q/U tolerates wider timer misconfigu- 
rations, but has less to lose in absolute terms. 


Although we are confident that our approach is 
promising, the results described in this paper only scratch 
the surface of the problem. We have not yet assessed 
the particular benefits of reliable transports, especially 
in the presence of link losses; we have only studied 
a simplified notion of multicast and have yet to study 
data-link broadcast mechanisms used by some protocols; 
we have only explored relatively simplistic, geograph- 
ically constrained topologies instead of more complex, 
wide-area topologies involving faraway transcontinental 
or transoceanic links; and we have limited ourselves to 
the relatively closed world of Byzantine-fault tolerant 
replicated state machines. Removing these limitations 
from BFTSim is the subject of our on-going research. 

Moving forward, we are expanding the scope of 
our study under broader workload conditions (varying 
request execution costs, cryptographic costs, hetero- 
geneous computational capacities), network conditions 
(skewed link distributions, jitter, asymmetric connectiv- 
ity), and faults (flaky clients, denial of service attacks, 
timing attacks). We particularly hope to extract the 
salient features of different protocols (such as PBFT’s 
and Zyzzyva’s ways of dealing with client requests, or 
Zyzzyva’s and Q/U’s similarities modulo request pre- 
serialization), as well as expand to incorporate storage 
costs, and bandwidth measurements. Finally, we hope to 
stimulate further research and educational use by making 
BFTSim publicly available, along with our implementa- 
tions of BFT protocols. 
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Abstract — We design and implement Netdiff, a system 
that enables detailed performance comparisons among 
ISP networks. It helps customers and applications de- 
termine, for instance, which ISP offers the best perfor- 
mance for their specific workload. Netdiff is easy to de- 
ploy because it requires only a modest number of nodes 
and does not require active cooperation from ISPs. Real- 
izing such a system, however, is challenging as we must 
aggressively reduce probing cost and ensure that the re- 
sults are robust to measurement noise. We describe the 
techniques that Netdiff uses to address these challenges. 

Netdiff has been measuring eighteen backbone ISPs 
since February 2007. Its techniques allow it to capture 
an accurate view of an ISP’s performance in terms of la- 
tency within fifteen minutes. Using Netdiff, we find that 
the relative performance of ISPs depends on many fac- 
tors, including the geographic properties of traffic and the 
popularity of destinations. Thus, the detailed comparison 
that Netdiff provides is important for identifying ISPs that 
perform well for a given workload. 


1 Introduction 


Knowledge of the performance characteristics of ISP net- 
works is highly valuable. It can enable customers and 
applications to make informed choices regarding which 
ISP(s) to use for their traffic. These choices are impor- 
tant because the performance of distributed applications 
depends heavily on the network paths that are used. 
Shedding light on ISP performance can also improve 
overall network infrastructure. Application performance 
in the Internet depends collectively on multiple ISPs. 
Unfortunately, the inability to differentiate individual 
ISPs’ performance creates little incentive for ISPs to re- 
solve problems and promote internal innovation [24]. 
In response, researchers have proposed radical network 
architectures based on ISP accountability, overlays or 
customer-directed routing [2, 5, 6, 24, 32, 41]. However, 
we believe that simply providing visibility into ISPs’ per- 
formance creates the right incentives. For instance, no 
particular ISP is motivated to act if studies report that the 
average latency in the Internet is 60 ms. If instead, stud- 
ies report that the average latency for the customers of an 
ISP is twice that for the customers of competitors, market 
forces will motivate the ISP to improve its performance. 
It is thus surprising that the problem of systematically 
understanding how well various ISPs deliver traffic has 
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received little attention, especially in the research com- 
munity. To our knowledge, there has been only one com- 
mercial effort [20], whose limitations we discuss in the 
next section. Today, customers of ISP networks are often 
in the dark about which ISPs are better and if the higher 
price of a particular ISP is justified by better perfor- 
mance [25, 26, 35, 42]. A common method for customers 
to obtain this information is by asking each other about 
their experiences [25, 26, 42]. Similarly, distributed ap- 
plications are unaware of how the choice of ISP impacts 
performance. Even if they use measurements to learn 
this [3, 14], they cannot predict the performance for ISPs 
to which they do not directly connect. 

Motivated by the observations above, we consider the 
task of comparing the performance of ISP networks, both 
in the recent past and over longer time periods. We fo- 
cus on large ISPs that form the backbone of the Inter- 
net. Collectively, these ISPs carry most of the application 
traffic in the Internet. Their customers include content 
providers, enterprises, universities, and smaller ISPs. 

We first identify the important requirements for a sys- 
tem to compare ISPs. These requirements govern how 
the measurements should be conducted and analyzed. A 
key requirement is to quantify performance in a way that 
is relevant to customers and applications. This implies, 
for instance, that we measure the performance of paths 
that extend to destination networks, rather than stopping 
where the paths exit the ISP’s network. The latter is com- 
mon in service level agreements (SLAs) of ISPs today, 
but it is less useful because application performance de- 
pends on the performance of the entire path. Other re- 
quirements include enabling a fair comparison among 
ISPs, by taking into account the inherent differences in 
their sizes and geographic spreads, as well as helping 
ISPs improve their networks. 

We then design and implement a system, called Netd- 
iff. It is composed of a modest number of measurement 
nodes placed inside edge networks and does not require 
active cooperation from the ISPs themselves. It is thus 
easy to deploy. There are several challenges in making 
such a system practical, however. For instance, we must 
aggressively control probing overhead, which can be pro- 
hibitive if implemented naively; we devise a novel set 
covering-packing based method to systematically elimi- 
nate redundant probes. The body of the paper discusses 
these challenges in detail and describes how we address 
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them. Our current implementation measures ISP perfor- 
mance in terms of path latency, which is a basic measure 
of interest for most applications. We are currently extend- 
ing Netdiff to other relevant measures. 

Netdiff has been operational on PlanetLab since Febru- 
ary 2007. It currently measures eighteen backbone ISPs. 
We find that its methods are highly effective. For in- 
stance, it reduces the probing overhead by a factor of 400 
compared to a naive probing technique. We also find that 
application performance is closely correlated with its in- 
ferences. An informal case study involving a real cus- 
tomer confirms that Netdiff is useful for ISPs’ customers. 

To further demonstrate the usefulness of Netdiff, we use 
it to compare the performance of the ISPs that it mea- 
sures. We find that traffic performance can vary signif- 
icantly with the choice of ISP, but no single ISP is best 
suited for all types of workloads. For instance, some ISPs 
are better at delivering traffic internationally, while others 
are better for domestic traffic; and some ISPs are better 
for traffic originating in certain cities, while others are 
better for certain other cities. We also find that the per- 
formance of paths internal to an ISP, which form the basis 
of typical SLAs, do not reflect end-to-end performance. 
Thus, selecting an ISP is a complex decision, and the de- 
tailed comparison enabled by Netdiff can be very helpful. 

This paper considers only the technical aspects of ISP 
performance comparison and ignores other aspects such 
as acceptability to ISPs. Ultimately, the success of our 
effort depends on non-technical aspects as well and we 
have started investigating them. Encouragingly, in other 
domains, vendors have accepted performance compari- 
son and even actively participate in the process [36, 39]. 


2 Related Work 


In this section, we place our work in the context of exist- 
ing methods to compare ISPs and measure networks. 


2.1 Methods to Compare ISPs Today 


There are two main options available today to customers 
who want to compare ISPs’ performance. 
Service-level agreements (SLAs) Many ISPs offer an 
SLA that specifies the performance that customers can 
expect. These SLAs are typically not end-to-end and 
specify performance only within the ISP’s network. For 
instance, an SLA may promise that 95% of traffic will not 
experience latency of more than 100 ms inside the ISP’s 
network. A few providers also offer “off-net’” SLAs in 
which performance is specified across two networks — the 
ISP’s own network and that of some of its neighbors. 
Today’s SLAs have two shortcomings when using them 
to compare ISPs. First, application performance depends 
on the entire path to the destination and not just on a par- 
ticular subpath. As such, ISPs with better SLAs may not 


necessarily offer better performance (Section 7.2). Sec- 
ond, because they are independently offered by each ISP, 
SLAs make comparisons among ISPs difficult. Some 
SLAs may mention latency, some may mention loss rates, 
some may mention available capacity, and yet others may 
mention a combination of metrics. Even with compara- 
ble measures, further difficulties in comparison arise due 
to differences in the size and geographic spread of each 
ISP. For instance, is a 100-ms performance bound for an 
ISP with an international network better or worse than a 
50-ms bound for an ISP with a nation-wide network? Our 
work uses measures that can be used to compare ISPs re- 
gardless of differences in their networks. 
Third-party systems There exist systems that allow 
multihomed customers to select the best ISP for their traf- 
fic [3, 14]. These systems, however, enable comparison 
only among ISPs from which the customer already buys 
service. Our goal is to let customers compare arbitrary 
ISPs to guide their purchasing decisions in the first place. 
There exist a few listings to compare arbitrary ISPs, 
but most of these are focused on broadband and dial-up 
ISPs [12, 17]. For backbone ISP comparison, which is 
our focus, we are aware of only Keynote [20]. It mea- 
sures latency and loss rate for paths internal to ISPs and 
paths between pairs of ISPs. For these measurements, 
it co-locates nodes within some ISPs’ points of presence 
(PoPs) and measures the paths between the nodes. 
Keynote’s approach for comparing ISPs has several 
limitations. First, because it requires active cooperation 
from ISPs to place nodes inside their PoPs, Keynote’s 
coverage of an ISP’s network is poor (Section 6.2). This 
node placement strategy is also more vulnerable to ISPs 
that wish to game the measurements as it is easier to 
separate probe and actual traffic. Second, like SLAs, 
it does not characterize the end-to-end path. Third, 
Keynote’s probes are addressed to its measurement nodes 
and not actual destinations. Because Internet routing 
is destination-based, the performance experienced by 
destination-bound traffic may differ from measurement- 
node-bound traffic. 


2.2. Other Work on Network Measurement 


We draw heavily on works that infer ISP topologies [15, 
19, 37]. We use many existing techniques, e.g., DNS- 
based mapping of IP addresses to geographical locations. 
We also extend some existing techniques. For instance, 
our set covering-packing abstraction for reducing probe 
traffic is a more general and flexible formulation than the 
heuristics used in Rocketfuel [37]. 

We also draw on systems that construct network-wide 
information sources to estimate the performance of var- 
ious paths [13, 27, 31]. We share with them the chal- 
lenge of controlling probing overhead. However, exist- 
ing systems cannot be used for ISP comparison because 
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they reduce overhead by abstracting away details crucial 
for such comparison. For instance, iPlane [27] views the 
network as a collection of links; to estimate performance 
between two hosts, it firsts estimates the series of links 
along the path and then bases path performance on link 
performances. In this procedure, errors in path estimates 
lead to incorrect performance estimates and the impact 
of destination-based routing is ignored. We believe that 
capturing these effects accurately is necessary for reliable 
ISP comparison, which led us to develop different meth- 
ods for reducing probing overhead. 

Our key contributions, however, lie not in developing 
new topology or performance measurement techniques 
but in formulating the problem of ISP comparison and 
building a practical system for it. Previously, ISP topol- 
ogy inference work has not measured performance and 
performance measurement work has not compared ISPs. 


3 Goals and Approach 


Our goal is to characterize how well traffic handed to an 
ISP is delivered to the destination. This traffic includes 
what is sent by the ISP’s customers to various destina- 
tions and what is sent by the ISP’s neighbors to the cus- 
tomers. Rather than performing a coarse characterization 
that ranks ISPs without regard to the properties of the traf- 
fic, we want to enable consumers to compare and decide 
which ISP is better for their specific traffic. Thus, we 
must uncover detailed differences in ISPs’ performance 
along dimensions of interest to consumers. These include 
geographical location of end points, types of sources and 
destinations (e.g., content provider versus end users), and 
stability of performance. For instance, a content provider 
in Los Angeles should be able to determine which ISP 
delivers best performance to users in East Asia. 

As the measure of performance, this paper focuses on 
latency, i.e., the time packets take to reach their destina- 
tion after they are handed to the ISP. Latency has a first 
order impact on the performance of many applications 
(Section 6.4). Ongoing work is extending our system to 
other measures such as loss rate and available bandwidth. 


3.1 Requirements for a System to Compare ISPs 


Inspired by benchmarks for file systems and databases [9, 
10, 40], we require our system to quantify performance in 
a way that is relevant to consumers, enable fair compar- 
ison, and help ISPs make informed optimizations. We 
describe these requirements in more detail below. 

1. Relevant to applications and ISPs’ customers The 
primary requirement is that our inferences be directly rel- 
evant to consumers; this has three implications: 

i) Measure the performance of the entire path from 
where the traffic enters the ISP to the destination, not just 
the internal component. One might argue that the exter- 
nal component be discounted because the ISP does not 


control it directly. We argue for its inclusion because the 
performance of the entire path is what matters to applica- 
tions. Additionally, the ISPs can influence the quality of 
the entire path, through routing and peering decisions. 
it) Reflect the experience of application traffic. This 
means that we use traffic addressed to destinations of in- 
terest and not extrapolate application performance from 
the performance of the underlying links. The latter may 
not reflect application experience because of possible 
routing issues. The desire to reflect application experi- 
ence also suggests that we passively measure the perfor- 
mance of real traffic, but we defer this to future work. 
iti) Along with a long-term, average view, capture per- 
formance over short intervals. Short-term views provide 
their own utility because they enable wide-area applica- 
tions to make short-term adjustments, inform customers 
of the variance in an ISP’s performance, and provide in- 
formation on how an ISP performs during periods of in- 
creased importance to the customers (e.g., day versus 
night). Based on the timescales of routing dynamics in 
the Internet [22], we target a period of 15 minutes to cap- 
ture a snapshot of an ISP’s performance. As discussed 
later, this places a significant demand on our system. 
2. Fair comparison across ISPs Our measures of 
ISP performance should account for inherent differences 
in ISP networks, such as their size and geographic pres- 
ence. For instance, it is unfair to compare the average 
time that traffic spends in two ISP networks when one is 
international and the other is regional. 

To account for differences among ISPs, instead of 

viewing them as networks of routers and links, we view 
them as networks that connect cities by inferring the lo- 
cations of their routers. Combined with inferences about 
the geographical location of destination networks, it lets 
us normalize results based on the geographical distance 
between the end points. It also enables customers to focus 
exclusively on ISPs that serve their needs. For instance, 
some customers may be interested only in paths between 
Los Angeles and Europe. 
3. Helpful to ISPs Our system should also help ISPs 
better understand their own performance. They should be 
able to tell, for instance, whether performance issues that 
customers experience stem from problems inside their 
own network or outside their network, and whether per- 
formance is particularly bad from certain cities. The res- 
olutions of these problems are different in each case. 


3.2 Architecture of Netdiff 


Building a system to compare ISPs is challenging be- 
cause ISPs are embedded in an inter-network of many 
other ISPs. Unlike file and database systems, we can- 
not bring an ISP network to a laboratory and construct 
a measurement harness around it [9, 10, 40]. Instead the 
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Figure 1: Three different architectures for measuring ISP performance. The shaded cloud represents the target ISP 


network, and the boxes represent measurement nodes. 


ISP network must be measured in situ, but deploying such 
a harness can be difficult. 

To understand how one might build a system to char- 
acterize an ISP network, consider an ideal system of Fig- 
ure 1(a). This system has measurement nodes inside each 
PoP and each destination network because we want to 
measure performance from PoPs where the ISP is handed 
the traffic to destinations. With this system, the measure- 
ment task is straightforward but the deployment barrier 
is high. It requires thousands of measurements nodes to 
measure paths to even a fraction of destinations networks. 
It also requires significant cooperation from ISPs to place 
nodes inside their PoPs. Many ISPs may be unwilling or 
unable to provide this level of cooperation. 

Keynote circumvents these problems by placing nodes 
inside only a few PoPs of cooperative ISPs and measuring 
only paths between those nodes. Figure 1(b) shows our 
understanding of Keynote’s system. It, however, has the 
previously mentioned limitations: inability to measure 
paths to destinations and poor coverage (Section 6.2). 

Netdiff, illustrated in Figure 1(c), approximates the ca- 
pability of the ideal system but is easy to deploy. We 
place measurement nodes inside edge networks. To pro- 
vide good coverage with a modest number of nodes, we 
use single-ended, traceroute-like probes to destinations. 
From these probes, we infer the performance of the rele- 
vant subpaths from entry into the ISP to the destination. 
We identify subpaths by first inferring the ISP’s topology. 

Another advantage of Netdiff over Keynote is robust- 
ness to ISPs that wish to game the measurements. It is 
harder to separate probe and actual traffic from hosts in- 
side edge networks. Masking techniques can further raise 
the bar for this separation [30]. 


4 Measurement and Analysis Techniques 


While our architecture is easy to deploy, engineering it is 
challenging. We must: 7) aggressively reduce the num- 
ber of probes; iz) extract performance information about 
the subpath of interest from the end-to-end probes; and 


iti) make our inferences robust to measurement noise. 
We consider each challenge in successive subsections. 


4.1 Reducing Probing Requirement 


Because we place measurement nodes inside edge net- 
works, we must limit probing overhead to control the 
bandwidth cost for host networks and to not overload 
their access links. To understand the need for limiting the 
probing requirement, assume that there are 200 measure- 
ment nodes and 250 K destination IP prefixes, the current 
size of the BGP routing table. Also assume that there are 
twenty hops in a path and it takes a 100-byte probe to 
measure to each hop. Then, if we want to measure an ISP 
within 15 minutes probing from all nodes to all prefixes 
requires a prohibitive 1 Gbps of probing traffic. We use 
the following methods to reduce this overhead. 

Use BGP atoms _ Instead of using IP prefixes as destina- 
tions, we use BGP atoms. Atoms are groups of prefixes 
whose paths and routing dynamics are similar [1, 8]. It 
is not necessary that all atoms, as inferred using BGP 
tables, are “atomic.” But using atoms instead of pre- 
fixes significantly reduces the number of destinations and 
presents a worthwhile trade-off [27]. 

Select probes based on recent routing history Probes 
from a measurement node to many destinations do not 
traverse the ISP of interest and thus are not useful for 
measuring that ISP. We use a view of routing paths from 
the measurement node to restrict probing to paths that tra- 
verse the ISP. Before a node is used for measurements, it 
collects its view of routing to all the destinations. After 
that, this view is continuously refreshed using low-rate 
background probing. 

Eliminate redundancies — The set of all possible probes 
include many redundancies. For example, if probes from 
two nodes enter the ISP at the same place, only one is 
required. Similarly, for paths internal to an ISP, a probe 
that traverses three PoPs provides information about per- 
formance between three pairs of cities; other probes that 
traverse individual pairs are redundant. Eliminating such 
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redundancies can lower the probing overhead and also 
balance load across nodes. 

The redundancy elimination problem is the following. 
Suppose we know the path of each possible probe. Of 
these, we want to select a subset such that: i) each ISP 
city to destination network is probed; and iz) each inter- 
nal path between two cities is probed; 7iz) probing load 
at a measurement node does not exceed a threshold. 

The problem above is an instance of the set covering- 
packing problem [21]: given multiple sets over a universe 
of elements, pick a subset of input sets such that each el- 
ement is included at least a given number of times (cov- 
ering constraint) and no element is included more than 
a given number of times (packing constraint). In our 
case, the input sets are probes, and the elements are paths 
to destinations, internal paths, and measurement nodes. 
Probes typically contain all three element types. This 
formulation of redundancy elimination is more general 
than the three heuristics used in Rocketfuel [37]. It is 
also more flexible in that it can systematically assign load 
based on a node’s ability. 

The set covering-packing problem is NP-hard, but 
greedy heuristics are known to yield good solutions [21]. 
After casting our input data into a set covering-packing 
problem, we implement one such greedy heuristic. 
Probes are added to the measurement set until all ele- 
ments are covered at least once. At each step, the probe 
that covers the most as yet uncovered elements is added. 


4.2 Recovering Network Topology 


To extract paths of interest, we need to discover where 
an ISP begins and ends in the measured path and map 
its IP addresses to their respective locations. We use 
existing methods based on DNS names and majority 
voting for this task [37, 43]. For instance, the name 
sl-gw12-sea-4-0-0.sprintlink.net corresponds to a router 
belonging to Sprint in Seattle. We extend undns [37] with 
new naming rules to increase the number of names that 
are successfully deciphered. 

We infer the location of destination networks using the 
commercial geolocation database from MaxMind [29]. 
This database is compiled from websites that ask users 
for their location. MaxMind claims that its accuracy is 
99% in determining the country of an IP address. Within 
a country its stated accuracy varies and is stated to be 
80% within the USA. Its predictions are used only if they 
pass our tests (see below). 


4.3 Dealing with Errors and Noise in Data 


There are several sources of noise and errors in our data. 
To make our inferences robust, we design tests to detect 
sources of erroneous data and filter them appropriately. 

IP to ISP mapping An IP address may be incor- 
rectly mapped to an ISP, e.g., due to an erroneous DNS 


name. We check for such errors by observing the gath- 
ered traceroute data. The IPs belonging to the same ISP 
must appear consecutively, e.g., they should not be sepa- 
rated by an IP that belongs to another ISP. Transient rout- 
ing problems can cause such an anomaly as well, but if 
we observe such an anomaly across many traceroutes, we 
can conclude that the ISP of the intervening IP has been 
incorrectly assigned. 

Router IP to location mapping An IP address may 
be assigned an incorrect location, e.g., again due to an er- 
roneous DNS name. We check for such errors using two 
tests. First, the traceroute for an ISP should not exit and 
then re-enter a city. As before, some of these anomalies 
arise because of transient routing issues; however, per- 
sistent issues indicate incorrect location mapping. The 
location mapping of an IP that is frequently sandwiched 
between two IPs belonging to a single different location 
is likely incorrect. 

Second, we run a speed of light test among neighbors to 
detect erroneous mappings. The differences in the round 
trip latency observed to neighboring IPs should be more 
than the minimum time it takes for light to travel between 
the locations of the IPs. The latter time is calculated using 
the geographical coordinates assigned to particular loca- 
tions and the speed of light in fiber. Thus, this test de- 
tects problems in assignment of geographic coordinates 
as well. If an IP fails this test for a majority of its neigh- 
bors, we conclude its location to be incorrect. Because of 
asymmetric routing, this test may fail for individual pairs 
even when the underlying data is correct. 

Depending on the ISP, only 0.2-1.1% of traceroutes fail 
one of the two tests above. Deleting the mapping of a 
handful of IPs resolves the anomalies. 

Geolocation for destination networks _ To detect errors 
in the geolocation database, we again use a test based 
on speed of light. Using traceroutes to the destination, 
we compare: 7) the difference in the round trip latency 
between the destination and intermediate IPs with known 
locations; and 7i) the minimum time for light to travel 
that path. Destinations for which the former is often less 
than the latter are deemed as having incorrect locations. 
Path asymmetry Because we infer path latency us- 
ing single-ended measurements, we must guard against 
our inferences being confused by significant asymmetries 
in forward and reverse paths. We discard traceroutes for 
which forward and reverse path length to an IP of inter- 
est differs by more than three. The reverse path length is 
inferred using the remaining TTL in the probe response. 
In Section 6.3, we show that this technique allows us to 
obtain reasonably accurate latency estimates by filtering 
out significantly asymmetries. 

Overloaded node or local links —_ Finally, in initial test- 
ing we found that our latency estimates were being cor- 
rupted by overloaded probing nodes or overloaded links 
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Figure 2: Main functional modules of Netdiff. 


before the path entered the ISP. We now detect these 
events by observing the variance in the round trip time 
from the node to where the probe enters the ISP and dis- 
card data from nodes with high variance. A threshold of 
40 ms worked well in our experiments. We demonstrate 
the effectiveness of this technique in Section 6.3. 


5 Implementation of Netdiff 


The implementation of Netdiff consists of measurement 
and data analysis engines and a Web interface, as illus- 
trated in Figure 2. We describe each component below. 


5.1 Measurement Engine 


Netdiff divides the measurement process into cycles, mea- 
sures one ISP per cycle, and iterates through the list of 
ISPs. This functionality is spread across a centralized 
controller and multiple probers. At the start of a cycle, 
the controller sends a list of probe destinations to each 
prober. When the probers finish, the probing results are 
recovered and the next cycle begins. 

The key challenge in executing the process above is 

to start new cycles frequently, which is limited by two 
factors. The first one is the time for which the system 
not probing and is instead conducting some other support 
task. Done naively, even the simple task of transferring 
a single file to probers can run into tens of minutes. The 
second factor is the need to synchronize all probers at the 
beginning of each cycle because probers take different 
amounts of time to finish probing in a cycle. We con- 
trol these factors through aggressive parallelization and 
termination of slow tasks. 
Probers _Probers measure path quality and maintain a 
fresh routing view to all BGP atoms. Upon receiving the 
list of destinations for a cycle, probers measure the paths 
to those destinations at the maximum allowed rate. Prob- 
ing for the routing view is done at a low rate and spread 
over a day due to the large number (~55K) of atoms. 

We use a customized version of traceroute for probing. 
Probes are constructed to maximize the chance that all 
probe packets for a destination take the same router-level 
path in the network [7]. We probe multiple hops of a 
path in parallel and probe multiple destinations in paral- 
lel, subject to the maximum rate of 60 Kbps. 


Controller The controller has six submodules: 

1. Topology mapper recovers ISP topologies from rout- 
ing views (Section 4.2). It evolves inferred ISP topologies 
with time by expiring routers and links that have not been 
observed for a week. It also refreshes DNS names of IP 
addresses once a week. To enable analysis of old data, 
we Save the current view of ISP topologies once a day. 

We continuously monitor the quality of the current 
routing and topological views. The monitoring script 
looks for indicators such as the number of IP addresses 
in an ISP, the number of IP addresses not resolved by 
undns, and the number of anomalous traceroutes. This 
script guides if any action, e.g., adding new undns rules, 
is needed. It also brings major topological changes, such 
as ISP mergers, to our attention. 

2. Probing optimizer generates a list of probe desti- 
nations for each prober, based on the target ISP, the list 
of currently live probers, and routing views. It uses the 
redundancy elimination algorithm described earlier. 

3. Probing coordinator drives the measurement cycles. 
At the beginning of each cycle, it transfers a list of probe 
destinations to each prober. To guard against slow trans- 
fers, it uses a customized version of parallel scp which 
ensures that each file is either completely copied within 
a minute or not copied at all. When it finds from the 
prober monitor (below) that all probers have finished, it 
moves to the next cycle. To prevent a measurement cycle 
from being blocked by a slow prober, it terminates prob- 
ing activity after 15 minutes. Depending on the target 
ISP, 88-100% of the probers are able to finish their tasks 
in time. If not finished before, after this time limit, all 
probers are ready for the next cycle. Probers can usually 
measure roughly 9K paths per cycle. 

4. Prober monitor periodically polls each prober to de- 
termine its current status — dead, busy, or idle. 

5. Data collector copies the routing view and probing 
results from the probers to the controller. 

6. Software updater ensures that all probers have up- 
to-date probing software and configuration files. 

The controller performs almost all of the tasks in par- 
allel. In our earlier implementation that performed many 
tasks sequentially, we found that much time was spent 
not probing because any delay (e.g., in data collection) 
slowed the entire chain. In our current version, the only 
tasks that are not performed in parallel with probing are 
transferring destination lists and checking prober status 
towards the end of a cycle. These tasks take roughly 2 
minutes, which lets us start a new cycle every 17 min- 
utes, of which 15 are spent probing. 


5.2 Data Analysis Engine 


Netdiff converts raw measurements into results that can be 
used to compare ISPs in three steps. The first step is to 
extract information about the paths of interest, i.e., those 
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between pairs of cities of an ISP and between an ISP’s 
city and a destination atom. Consider an example path, 
observed while measuring AT&T’s network: 
Traceroute 128.112.139.71 —> 63.118.7.16 (atom 12322) 
1 ss 0.542ms 
2 12.123.219.133 6.708ms 
3 12.123.0.101 32.232ms (AT&T Boston) 
4 63.118.7.1 36.345ms (atom 12322) 
The topology information maps the second and third hops 
to AT&T New York and Boston. From this, we can ex- 
tract a latency sample for the path NewY ork— Boston. 
While the traceroute does not reach the exact des- 
tination IP, it reaches the same atom. So we can 
extract latency samples for two destination paths, 
NewY ork— Atom12322 and Boston—Atom12322. 
In this step, we remove latency samples that are impacted 
by path asymmetry or overload (Section 4.3). 

In the second step, the remaining latency samples of a 
path, which may come from different sources, are aggre- 
gated into one estimate for the path in that cycle. There 
are many methods to accomplish this, e.g., arithmetic 
mean, geometric mean, median, etc. We want a method 
that is robust to both small and large outliers. Following 
Roughan and Spatscheck [33], we use the median to ag- 
gregate samples from the same source and the arithmetic 
mean to aggregate across sources. 

The final step produces an ISP-wide performance mea- 
sure across a set of paths and cycles. We use two mea- 
sures, stretch and spread, which we believe to be of broad 
interest; users can also access the output of the second 
step (see below) to perform this aggregation as they de- 
sire. We first aggregate across cycles and produce two 
values per path. The stretch of a path is the additional la- 
tency compared to that of a hypothetical direct fiber link 
between its two end points. For instance, the stretch is 
10 ms if the latency is 40 ms for a path between cities 
whose direct-link distance is 30 ms. As representative 
latency of a path, we use the trimmed mean, which is 
the mean of the latency estimates between the 10th and 
90th percentile. Using stretch instead of absolute latency 
enables aggregation across paths with different distances 
between their end-points. The spread of a path captures 
latency variation, using the difference between the 90th 
and 10th percentile latency samples. We then aggregate 
across paths using the arithmetic mean of stretch and 
spread of individual paths. 


(AT&T New York) 


5.3 Web Interface 


The Netdiff data are publicly available at http://www. 
netdiff.org/ in two forms. Users who desire a detailed anal- 
ysis based on their workload can download and process 
per-path latency estimates. Additionally, we have built an 
interface to support queries that are likely to be common. 
Feedback from a real consumer (Section 6.5) suggests 
that users will often be interested in aggregation based 


on geography and observing the historical performance 
of paths of interest. Our interface supports these queries. 

Our Web interface makes the data available to users 
a few hours after the measurements are conducted. We 
wanted to make a cycle’s data available right after it ends, 
but this task was complicated by the fact that sometimes 
the results from a prober cannot be retrieved immediately 
after the cycle. To avoid the need for running the analysis 
repeatedly as new results trickle in, we wait for all the re- 
sult files to be retrieved. Maximum waiting time is set to 
six hours. In the future, we plan to make our analysis en- 
gine operate incrementally on new results, which would 
enable us to provide results in almost real-time. 


6 System Evaluation 


We have instantiated Netdiff on roughly 700 PlanetLab 
nodes, which are spread across roughly 300 sites. It has 
been operational since February 2007. In this section, 
we use this instantiation to evaluate its design. The next 
section compares ISPs. 

We consider the following questions in subsequent sub- 
sections. i) By how much do our optimizations reduce 
the probing requirement? 12) What is the extent of cover- 
age that Netdiff achieves for ISPs with the current set of 
nodes? iii) Are Netdiff’s path latency estimates reliable? 
iv) How do its latency estimates relate to application per- 
formance? v) Are consumers likely to find Netdiff useful? 

Table 1 lists the ISPs that Netdiff currently measures. 
All of these are major backbone ISPs with different pri- 
mary geographic regions of operation. While which ISPs 
are “tier 1” is always open to debate, our list is a superset 
of the ten tier 1 ISPs as per one source [38]. The sec- 
ond column shows the number of cities in which the ISP 
has a PoP according to our data. Some ISP cities may be 
missing. However, past work shows that, even with far 
fewer than 300 sites, almost all cities are captured using 
measurements that are similar to ours [23, 37]. 


6.1 Probing Requirement 


The third column of Table 1 shows the average number 
of paths that Netdiff measures for each ISP. It shows in 
parenthesis the multiplicative reduction brought by our 
set covering-packing based optimization. We see that the 
optimization reduces probes by roughly an order of mag- 
nitude. Of the two other probe reduction techniques, us- 
ing BGP atoms brings roughly a four-fold reduction, from 
250K IP prefixes to 55K atoms. Using routing history to 
select probes brings another order of magnitude reduc- 
tion, from 16,500K (300 x 55K) probes to fewer than 
1,200K on average. Because these reductions multiply, 
the three methods together reduce probing requirement 
by a factor of 400. 

Observe from the table that the number of paths probed 
for an ISP is not simply a function of the number of cities. 
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Keynote 
# probes (K) | # destination paths | # internal paths || # internal paths 
ISP # cities | (reduction factor) (% of total) (% of total) (% of Netdiff) 
AOL Transit 27 5 (5.5) 658 (0.05) 230 (32.8) n/a 
AT&T 113 86 (13.5) 13364 (0.24) 838 ( 6.6) 72 (8.6) 
AboveNet 20 40 (7.6) 17258 (1.73) 277 (72.8) n/a 
British Telecom 32 11 (13.7) 4898 (0.31) 440 (44.3) 2 (0.5) 
Broadwing 23 28 (9.5) 7655 (0.67) 149 (29.3) n/a 
Cogent 72 161 (10.2) 42620 (1.18) 1799 (35.2) 12 (0.7) 
Deutsche Telekom 67 29 (7.7) 2266 (0.07) 129 (2.9) 0 (0.0) 
France Telecom 25 31 (12.1) 6092 (0.49) 229 (38.1) n/a 
Global Crossing 60 143 (9.0) 19082 (0.64) 689 (19.4) n/a 
Level3 62 249 (12.7) 70907 (2.29) 1513 (40.0) 30 (2.0) 
NTT/Verio 46 98 ( 8.4) 28943 (1.26) 535 (25.8) 6 (1.1) 
Qwest 52 112 (10.9) 20270 (0.78) 696 (26.2) 30 (4.3) 
Savvis 41 56 (8.2) 10012 (0.49) 511 G1.1) 20 (3.9) 
Sprint 55 136 (13.1) 36366 (1.32) 1208 (40.7) 20 (1.7) 
Tiscali 36 30 (8.8) 5483 (0.30) 325 (25.7) 0 (0.0) 
VSNL (Teleglobe) 43 30 (14.4) 5500 (0.26) 542 (30.0) 6 (1.1) 
Verizon 161 120 (11.5) 20507 (0.26) 2098 ( 8.1) 306 (14.6) 
XO 47 7 (23.5) 1415 (0.06) 522 (24.1) 2 (0.4) 














Table 1: Backbone ISPs that Netdiff currently measures. The contents of the columns are explained in the text. 


It depends on several factors, including the location of the 
probers and the structure of the ISP network. It is higher 
for MPLS-based networks such as Level3. With MPLS, 
probes usually observe only the ingress and egress cities 
of the ISP network because MPLS hides the intermedi- 
ate cities that are traversed. Without MPLS, they ob- 
serve other cities along the path as well. Thus, individual 
probes provide more information about the ISP network, 
which helps to reduce the number of probes. 


6.2 Path Coverage 


Next, we study the number of paths Netdiff measures for 
an ISP from the current set of sites. We consider both 
destination paths, which begin at the ISP and end at des- 
tination networks, and paths internal to the ISP. 

The fourth column in Table 1 shows the coverage for 
destination paths. The percentage is computed based on 
the total number of possible destination paths and ex- 
cludes paths that are filtered due to noise and errors. We 
can measure thousands of paths for almost all ISPs, which 
represents 0.05-2.29% of all paths. We find that filtering 
significantly lowers coverage in our current implementa- 
tion. We are investigating if probes can be assigned to 
probers such that they are less likely to be filtered, e.g., 
based on reverse path lengths. 

We believe, however, that even the current coverage 
level of Netdiff is sufficient to derive a reasonable view 
of an ISP’s performance. If our measured paths are not 
heavily biased, we measure enough paths to obtain rep- 
resentative measures of performance. A similar assump- 
tion is used by opinion polls that estimate voting results 
by sampling a minuscule percentage of the population. 


While the absence of bias in our measurements is hard to 
determine with certainty, we conduct several sanity tests 
to evaluate it. Section 7.3 presents one such test. 

The next column shows the coverage for internal paths. 
It is significantly higher than that of destination paths and 
varies between 2.9-72.8%. Like the probing requirement, 
coverage depends on several factors including network 
topology. For instance, it is low for AT&T because AT&T 
has a hub-and-spoke topology with many small cities that 
connect to big cities [37]. Covering paths that begin at 
smaller cities is harder due to the lack of probers there. 

For comparison, we estimate the current coverage of 
Keynote. Because Keynote does not measure destina- 
tion paths, we consider only internal paths. It claims to 
have 1,200 measurement sites worldwide. Based on the 
list at http://www.keynote.com/support/technical_information/ 
agent_location.html, the last column of Table 1 shows the 
number of internal paths that it can measure by send- 
ing probes between its nodes. The value is 0 for ISPs in 
which it has only one agent and “n/a” for ISPs in which 
it has none. Even where Keynote has multiple nodes, its 
coverage is one to two orders of magnitude less than Net- 
diff. This difference stems from both our single-ended 
measurement methodology and that we do not require 
active cooperation from ISPs. Keynote could in princi- 
ple start using single-ended measurements, but it would 
then end up adopting our architecture and would need to 
address challenges that we tackle in this paper. 


6.3 Accuracy of Path Latency Estimates 


We now investigate the accuracy of Netdiff’s latency mea- 
surements to sources of error that include: 7) time to gen- 
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Figure 3: Comparison of Netdiff inferences with other 
methods. Graphs plot CDFs for common paths. 
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Figure 4: Average spread in latency measurements of the 
local path segment. 


erate or forward ICMP responses; ii) path asymmetry; 
and iti) overloaded PlanetLab nodes or access links. Ide- 
ally, we would compare our inferences against an author- 
itative source. But since we do not have access to such a 
source, we use four evaluations that together suggest that 
our latency estimates are reasonably accurate. 
Comparison with two-ended control For paths where 
we can control both ends, we compare Netdiff inferences 
to latency measured using the more accurate two-ended 
measurements. The paths we consider in this experiment 
are those between pairs of PlanetLab nodes. While most 
such paths traverse the research and education networks, 
many do not because of PlanetLab sites that are located 
outside of universities; our results are similar for both 
kinds of paths. We compare path latencies as measured 
using Netdiff and using contemporaneous one-way UDP 
probes in both directions. Because it relies on ICMP 
responses in the reverse direction, Netdiff will perceive 
a higher latency than UDP probes if ICMP packets are 
commonly delayed in transit. 

Figure 3(a) shows the relative difference in the latency 
measurements of UDP probes and Netdiff. We see that 
the two methods almost always agree. High relative dif- 
ference in the tail corresponds to very short paths. 
Latency variation on the local path segment We 
now measure the extent of variation in measured latency 
along the path segment before entering the ISP. This vari- 
ation can stem from overloaded PlanetLab nodes or over- 
loaded links along this segment. It helps us estimate the 
impact of local characteristics on Netdiff’s measurements. 
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Figure 5: Consistency of inferences across sources. 


This estimate, however, represents an upper bound on the 
impact, because Netdiff subtracts the local latency while 
predicting the latency of the path of interest. 

Figure 4 shows that the average latency spread (Sec- 

tion 5.2) for local path segments is typically low, with a 
maximum value of around 10 ms. 
Consistency across sources We now test the consis- 
tency of inferences for paths for which we obtain more 
than one measurement in the same cycle from different 
nodes. If our estimates are not confused by reverse path 
asymmetry or local load, these inferences should roughly 
agree. We consider multiple inferences of a path to be 
consistent if all of them lie within 10 ms. Given that av- 
erage latency of paths in our data is significantly higher 
and local variation is within 10 ms, this is a reasonably 
strong test of consistency. 

Figure 5 shows the percentage of paths with consistent 
measurements. It also shows the percentage for the cases 
where no filtering is done and where only hop-length- 
based filtering is done. With both filtering methods, 80- 
90% of the paths are consistent. We do not expect a com- 
plete agreement because the path may be measured at dif- 
ferent times. The high consistency level suggests that our 
inferences are not heavily impacted by noise. 
Comparison with Keynote Finally, we compare our 
latency estimates with Keynote [20] for the paths that are 
common to both systems. We expect Keynote measure- 
ments to be accurate because of its simpler methodol- 
ogy. We compare measurements conducted by the two 
systems on the same day, but they may not be exactly 
contemporaneous. If both systems reflect the latency of 
the underlying path, there should be a rough agreement 
between the two. On the other hand, if Netdiff estimates 
are impacted by any source of noise, e.g., ICMP response 
generation time, they would differ. Figure 3(b) plots the 
CDF of the average latency estimate of Netdiff divided by 
that of Keynote. We see that the two systems roughly 
agree. For 75% of the paths, the relative difference is 
within 20%. We also study absolute difference and find 
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(a) (b) 
Figure 6: (a) Relationship between the latency measured 
by Netdiff and the completion time for HTTP transaction. 
(b) The additional time it takes to complete an HTTP 
transaction as a function of the difference in path latency. 
In both graphs, the lines connect the medians and the 
whiskers show the inter-quartile range. 


that 90% of the paths are within 10 ms (not shown). 


6.4 Correlation with Application Performance 


We study the relationship between path latency measured 
by Netdiff and application performance. As the applica- 
tion, we consider HTTP transactions to Web servers and 
quantify performance as the time to complete the trans- 
action. We start with 336K unique web servers visited 
by CoDeeN [11] users over a two-week period. We map 
each server to a BGP atom using its IP address. If multi- 
ple servers map to the same atom, we pick one randomly. 
This process yields a list of 8K web servers, each in a dif- 
ferent atom. We measure path latency from all sources to 
these atoms using Netdiff. Contemporaneously, we down- 
load the default pages of these servers and log the time to 
complete each transaction. 

Figure 6(a) shows the relationship between path latency 
measured by Netdiff and the time to complete an HTTP 
transaction. While HTTP transaction time is a complex 
function of not only path latency but also loss rate, server 
load, and page size, our results show that it is strongly 
correlated with latency estimates of Netdiff. 

For pairs of paths to the same server, Figure 6(b) shows 
the additional time to complete an HTTP transaction 
along the longer path as a function of the latency dif- 
ference measured using Netdiff. This further confirms 
that application performance would be poorer along paths 
that Netdiff predicts to have higher latency. Figure 6(b) 
also serves as a guideline for consumers of Netdiff anal- 
ysis. For instance, if paths through two ISPs differ by 
30 ms, the HTTP transaction times will typically differ 
by roughly 60 ms for small transfers that we use in this 
experiment and likely more for bigger transfers. 


6.5 A Case Study on Usefulness to Customers 


We gave early access to Netdiff inferences to operators of 
a large content provider and asked for their opinion. This 


provider operates several data centers across the world 
and connects to many large ISPs. We summarize the op- 
erators’ views here. This is not meant to be a scientific 
evaluation but highlights the strengths and limitations of 
Netdiff from the perspective of a real consumer. 

The operators found the capabilities of Netdiff to be 
useful and novel (despite the fact that they are already 
customers of Keynote). They especially valued that they 
could determine the performance of an ISP from a data 
center city to various destinations. Netdiff lets them do 
this without signing new contracts with ISPs that they do 
not connect to and without changing their routing deci- 
sions. Of the many ways of observing Netdiff data, the 
most useful ones to them were being able to see perfor- 
mance based on geography and variations across time. 

The operators also pointed out two capabilities that 
Netdiff does not currently possess but they would find 
useful. They wanted a close to current view of ISP per- 
formance, to aid performance troubleshooting. And they 
wanted to compare regional ISPs to big backbones for 
traffic that stays within a region. While these usage sce- 
narios were not part of our original goal, they point at 
useful directions in which Netdiff can be extended. 


7 ISP Comparison Results 


We now present a series of results that compare ISPs in 
different ways. We begin with a comparison that can be 
considered as indicative of the overall quality of an ISP. 
Because this hides many differences that are of interest to 
individual customers and applications, we then compare 
ISPs in more detail by focusing on specific workloads. 
Our study is not exhaustive but highlights the kinds of 
detailed insights on ISP performance that Netdiff can pro- 
vide. To our knowledge, such detailed information on 
ISPs’ performance was not previously available. 

The results below are for a month-long period between 
Feb. 13 - Mar. 14, 2007. In this period, Netdiff ran con- 
tinuously without any unplanned or planned disturbance 
(e.g., for validation). Because of space constraints, we 
choose to focus on ISPs’ performance averaged over the 
entire period rather than shorter-term variations. 

Our results are of course limited to paths that we 
can measure using PlanetLab. Our sanity tests, how- 
ever, show that the results are robust to the exact choice 
of paths. For instance, the results do not qualitatively 
change even if we discard half of the paths in our data. 
Section 7.3 describes another such test. 

Figure 7 shows an example of the format we use to 
present results. The x-axis represents a performance 
measure. The y-axis shows the ISPs, sorted from best to 
worst. The whiskers represent 90% confidence interval 
around the average. For visual clarity, the x-axis range 
varies across graphs. To ease visual comparison, we di- 
vide ISPs into five roughly equal groups. 
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Figure 7: Stretch and spread of all destination paths. 


Our results quantify the performance of each ISP, and 
whether the difference between two ISPs is significant 
is a question that customers must answer based on the 
needs of their applications. However, based on results in 
Section 6.3, we recommend that customers ignore perfor- 
mance differences of less than 10 ms between two ISPs. 


7.1 Overall Comparison 


Figure 7 shows the stretch and spread for all destination 
paths in our data. It is clear that the choice of ISP is im- 
portant as the stretch offered by ISPs varies over a wide 
range. Further, the two measures order the ISPs differ- 
ently. For instance, Qwest and Bwing have low spread 
but relatively high stretch. Thus, ISPs that offer the least 
stretch on average are not necessarily the same as those 
that also offer consistent path latency. 

Figure 8 shows the stretch and spread for all internal 
paths. These measures provide a different ranking for 
ISPs. For instance, Bwing has relatively low internal path 
stretch but a high destination path stretch. Thus, good 
relative performance for internal paths does not necessar- 
ily translate to good relative performance for destination 
paths. An implication is that ISPs that offer better per- 
formance in their SLAs, which typically cover internal 
paths, may not offer better end-to-end performance. 

Such analysis is helpful to not only consumers but also 
ISPs. For instance, an ISP can tell if problems behind 
poor performance of destination paths stem from inside 
its network or outside. For Bwing, for instance, the prob- 
lems appears to be outside — it has good internal path 
performance — and changing interdomain neighbors and 
routing may improve performance. 

Results aggregated across all paths hide many differ- 
ences among ISPs that are relevant to consumers. The 
rest of this section compares ISPs in more detail. 
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Figure 8: Stretch and spread of all internal paths. 


7.2_Dependence on Distance 


The first dimension that we study is the distance be- 
tween the end points of paths. We divide paths into 
three groups based on the direct hypothetical link dis- 
tance: 7) short: less than 20 ms; ii) medium: 20-50 ms; 
and iii) long: more than 50 ms. Roughly, long paths are 
inter-continental, medium-length paths span a continent, 
and short paths are regional. Figure 9 shows the stretch 
for medium-length and long paths; for space constraints 
we omit short paths, which produce a different ordering 
for ISPs. The missing ISPs in a graph are those for which 
we have less than ten paths in that category. Many ISPs 
are missing in Figure 9(b), for long, internal paths, be- 
cause few ISPs have inter-continental networks. 

We see that stretch increases with path length and the 
relative performance of ISPs differs. While some ISPs 
are consistently good or bad per our measures, the rela- 
tive quality of others varies. For instance, Bwing is in the 
top group for long destination paths but in the third group 
for medium-length paths. Performance for internal paths 
suggests that some ISPs are better at carrying traffic inter- 
nally over shorter distances, while others are better over 
longer distances. 

The six ISPs in the graph for long, internal paths have 
an inter-continental network. Interestingly, there appears 
to be little correlation with having an inter-continental 
network and the performance seen by their consumers for 
long, destination paths. Based on work that highlights 
that end-to-end paths can be long due to inter-ISP rout- 
ing [34], we expected such ISPs to be better at delivering 
traffic to distant destinations because of potentially fewer 
inter-ISP transfers. But our results do not bear this out. 

The generally higher internal path stretch for these six 
ISPs in Figure 8 — they all are in the bottom half — might 
tempt some to conclude that these ISPs are poor. But 
this is another instance of how judging an ISP only by its 
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Figure 9: Stretch of medium-length (20-5Oms) and long (over 50ms) destination and internal paths. 
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Figure 10: Stretch and spread for medium-length paths 
that originate and terminate in the USA. 


internal paths or SLAs can be misleading. Our analysis 
shows that the higher internal stretch is simply reflective 
of their network size and not performance. 


7.3 Dependence on Geographic Region 


The second dimension that we study is dependence on 
geographic properties of the traffic. Many consumers 
will be interested in how an ISP delivers traffic to or 
from specific regions. We use two example scenarios to 
show that such consumers may make different choices 
than location-agnostic consumers. 

First, consider consumers that are interested in only 
one country, perhaps because all of their important nodes 
reside there. Figure 10 plots the stretch and spread for 
medium-length paths that originate and terminate inside 
the USA. Based on the observations in the last section, 
we do not combine all path lengths. The relative rank- 
ing for this case is different than for all medium-length 
paths in Figure 9(a). For instance, Savvis, which was in 
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Figure 11: Stretch for medium-length destination paths 
that begin near Los Angeles and that terminate there. 


the bottom group, is now in the top group. AboveNet 
moves in the opposite direction. Thus, consumer should 
make ISP choices based on whether their destinations are 
mostly domestic or international. 

Second, consider consumers that are interested in paths 
originating or terminating in a specific geographic region. 
For this, we fold the cities in our data into metropolitan 
areas because different ISPs may use different city names 
for the same geographical region (e.g., San Jose versus 
Mountain View in California, USA). Starting with the list 
of all cities, we repeatedly select the city with most IPs 
and include in its metropolitan area all other cities that 
are within a 100-mile radius. 

Figure 11 shows the results for the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area which is one of the biggest in our anal- 
ysis. The graphs plot the stretch for medium-length paths 
originating or terminating near Los Angeles. Some of the 
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Figure 12: Stretch for medium-length destination paths 
from Los Angeles to destinations that are common to 
ISPs. 


ISPs in this figure (e.g., Deutsche Telekom) may not offer 
a transit service along these paths. For them, the graphs 
capture performance that customers would experience if 
the ISP were to offer the service. 

We see again that the order of ISPs is different from that 

for the case of all medium-length paths in Figure 9(a). 
For instance, Tiscali is significantly better for traffic orig- 
inating near Los Angeles. Additionally, the relative per- 
formance of ISPs for traffic from Los Angeles is different 
from traffic to Los Angeles, likely because of early exit 
routing practice by which ISPs transfer traffic to the next 
ISPs at the closest inter-connection. 
A sanity test To test if our results are sensitive to the set 
of paths that we study, we analyze the ranking for paths 
from Los Angeles but only to destinations that are com- 
mon across ISPs. This tests, for instance, whether the 
differences among ISPs that we find is only because we 
measure different destinations through them. To ensure 
we have enough destinations for analysis, we consider 
only a subset of the ISPs with many common destina- 
tions. Figure 12 shows that the relative order of these 
ISPs is fairly consistent with Figure 11 even though the 
number of paths being considered is reduced to 6% for 
some of the ISPs. The only change is the inversion of the 
order of Sprint and Level3, which have similar stretch. 


7.4 Dependence on Destinations 


We now study dependence on properties of destinations. 
So far, we have considered paths to arbitrary destinations, 
which is more likely to be of interest to content providers. 
Other consumers may be interested in a specific types of 
destinations. For instance, a broadband provider may be 
interested in performance to popular websites. For this 
experiment, we consider the list of top 100 websites [4] 
as destinations. Figure 13 shows the ordering for ISPs for 
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Figure 13: Stretch and spread for medium-length desti- 
nation paths to popular web sites. 


which we have enough paths to such destinations. Com- 
pared to Figure 9(a), the order changes significantly for 
some of the ISPs. For instance, for stretch, NTT moves 
up and Cogent and Qwest move down. We can also see 
that the performance to popular destinations is in general 
better than that to arbitrary destinations. 


7.5 Summary 


Our results show that ISPs differ in various ways, and 
they underscore the value of Netdiff because it enables 
customers and applications to pick the ISP that is best 
suited to deliver their traffic. As a concrete example, it 
can help a content provider in Los Angeles determine 
which ISP to use to send traffic to users in East Asia. For 
this, the provider can use our Web interface to determine 
the recent and historical performance of various ISPs in 
carrying traffic from Los Angeles to major cities in East 
Asia. If it is interested in specific destination networks, 
e.g., a major broadband service provider, it can use our 
inferences to make that determination as well. Once it 
has decided, perhaps after also accounting for cost, it can 
buy service from the chosen ISP and use it for traffic to 
East Asia. 


8 Conclusions and Future Work 


We built Netdiff, a system to uncover detailed perfor- 
mance differences among ISPs. Our work shows that it 
is possible to build such a system in a way that is easy 
to deploy, does not require active cooperation from ISPs, 
and has acceptable probing cost. 

Our analysis revealed that the choice of the ISP can sig- 
nificantly impact application performance. But the rela- 
tive ranking of ISPs depends on many factors, including 
the distance traveled by traffic and its geographic prop- 
erties. It also revealed that application performance is 
not directly reflected in the quality of an ISP’s internal 
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Internet routing events are known to introduce severe 
disruption to applications. So far effective diagnosis of 
routing events has relied on proprietary ISP data feeds, 
resulting in limited ISP-centric views not easily acces- 
sible by customers or other ISPs. In this work, we pro- 
pose a novel approach to diagnosing significant routing 
events associated with any large networks from the per- 
spective of end systems. Our approach is based on scal- 
able, collaborative probing launched from end systems 
and does not require proprietary data from ISPs. Us- 
ing a greedy scheme for event correlation and cause in- 
ference, we can diagnose both interdomain and intrado- 
main routing events. Unlike existing methods based on 
passive route monitoring, our approach can also mea- 
sure the impact of routing events on end-to-end network 
performance. We demonstrate the effectiveness of our 
approach by studying five large ISPs over four months. 
We validate its accuracy by comparing with the exist- 
ing ISP-centric method and also with events reported on 
NANOG mailing lists. Our work is the first to scalably 
and accurately diagnose routing events associated with 
large networks entirely from end systems. 


1 Introduction 


The end-to-end performance of distributed applications 
and network services is known to be susceptible to rout- 
ing disruptions in ISP networks. Recent work showed 
routing disruptions often lead to periods of significant 
packet drops, high latencies, and even temporary reacha- 
bility loss [1, 2, 3, 4]. The ability to pinpoint the network 
responsible for observed routing disruptions is critical 
for network operators to quickly identify the problem 
cause and mitigate potential impact on customers. In re- 
sponse, operators may tune their network configurations 
or notify other ISPs based on the inferred origin loca- 
tion of the routing disruption: internal networks, border 
routers, or remote networks. They may also find alter- 
nate routes or inform impacted customers about destina- 
tions expected to experience degraded performance. 
From the perspective of end users, the ability to di- 
agnose routing disruptions also provides insight into the 
reliability of ISP networks and ways to improve the net- 
work infrastructure as a whole. Knowing which ISPs 
should be held accountable for which routing disruptions 
helps customers assess the compliance of their service- 


incentives for ISPs to enhance their service quality. 


Past work on diagnosing routing events has relied 
on routing feeds from each ISP. These techniques have 
proven to be effective in pinpointing routing events 
across multiple ISPs [5] or specific to a particular 
ISP [6]. However, given that most ISPs are reluctant 
about revealing details of their networks, they normally 
keep their routing feeds publicly inaccessible. Today, the 
largest public routing data repositories, Route Views and 
RIPE, receive data from only around 154 ISPs [7, 8], in 
most cases with at most one feed from each AS. These 
feeds have been shown to be insufficient to localize rout- 
ing events to a particular ISP [9]. As a result, customers 
are in the dark about whether their service providers 
meet their service agreements. Similarly, ISPs have lim- 
ited ways to find out whether the problems experienced 
by their customers are caused by their neighbors or some 
remote networks. They usually have to rely on phone 
calls or emails [10] to perform troubleshooting. 


Motivated by the above observations, we aim to de- 
velop new techniques for diagnosing routing events from 
end systems residing at the edge of the Internet. Our ap- 
proach differs markedly from existing work on pinpoint- 
ing routing events by relying only on probes launched 
from end-hosts and not requiring any ISP proprietary 
information. Using active probing on the data plane, 
our system can in fact more accurately measure the per- 
formance of actual forwarding paths rather than merely 
knowing the expected routes used based on routing ad- 
vertisements. Furthermore, our techniques can be easily 
applied to many different ISPs without being restricted 
to any particular one. This is especially useful for di- 
agnosing inter-domain routing events which often re- 
quire cooperation among multiple ISPs. Our inference 
results can be made easily accessible to both customers 
and ISPs who need better visibility into other networks. 
This is also helpful for independent SLA monitoring and 
management of routing disruptions. In addition, end sys- 
tem probing can be used for both diagnosing and mea- 
suring the performance impact of routing events. It of- 
fers us a unique perspective to understand the impact of 
routing events on end-to-end network performance. 

In this paper, we consider the problem of diagnosing 
routing events for any given ISP based on end system 
probing. Realizing that identifying the root cause of 
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Figure 1: System Architecture 


routing events is intrinsically difficult as illustrated by 
Teixeira and Rexford [9], we focus on explaining rout- 
ing events that the ISP should be held accountable for 
and can directly address, e.g., internal routing changes 
and peering session failures. In essence, we try to tackle 
the similar problem specified by Wu et al. [6] without 
using ISP’s proprietary routing feeds. Given that end 
systems do not have any direct visibility into the rout- 
ing state of an ISP, our system overcomes two key chal- 
lenges: i) discovery of routing events that affect an ISP 
from end systems; and 11) inference of the cause of rout- 
ing events based on observations from end systems. We 
present the details of our approach and its limitations in 
terms of coverage, probing granularity, and missed rout- 
ing attributes in §3. 


We have designed and implemented a system that di- 
agnoses routing events based on end system probing. 
Our system relies on collaborative probing from end sys- 
tems to identify and classify routing events that affect an 
ISP. It models the routing event correlation problem as 
a bipartite graph and searches for plausible explanation 
of these events using a greedy algorithm. Our algorithm 
is based on the intuition that routing events occurring 
close together are likely explained by only a few causes, 
which do not create many inconsistencies. We also use 
probing results to study the impact of routing events on 
end-to-end path latency. 


We instantiate our system on PlanetLab and use it to 
diagnose routing events for five big ISPs over a period of 
four months. Although each end-host has only limited 
visibility into the routing state of these ISPs, our system 
can discover many significant routing events, e.g., hot- 
potato changes and peering session resets. Compared 
to existing ISP-centric method, our approach can dis- 
tinguish internal and external events with up to 92.7% 
accuracy. Our system can also identify the causes for 
four out of the six disruptions reported from NANOG 
mailing lists [10] during that period. 

We summarize our main contributions. Our work is 
the first to enable end systems to scalably and accurately 
diagnose causes for routing events associated with large 
ISPs without requiring access to any proprietary data 
such as real-time routing feeds from many routers in- 
side an ISP. Unlike existing techniques for diagnosing 
routing events, our approach of using end system based 
probing creates a more accurate view of the performance 
experienced by the data-plane forwarding path. Our 


work is an important first step to enable diagnosis of 
routing disruptions on the global Internet accounting for 
end-to-end performance degradations. 


2 System Architecture 


We present an overview of our system in this section. 
To diagnose routing events for any given ISP (which 
we call a target ISP), our system must learn the con- 
tinuous routing state of the ISP. Based on the change in 
routing state, it identifies and classifies individual rout- 
ing events. Because a single routing disruption often 
introduces many routing events, our system applies an 
inference algorithm to find explanations for a cluster of 
events occurring closely in time. It then uses the latency 
measurements in the probes to quantify the impact of 
these routing events. As shown in Figure 1, our system 
is composed of four components: 


Collaborative probing: This component learns the 
routing state of a given ISP via continuous probing from 
multiple end systems. Given the large number of desti- 
nations on the Internet, the key challenge is to select an 
appropriate subset to ensure coverage and scalability. 


Event identification and classification: This compo- 
nent identifies routing events from a large number of 
end-system probes. These events are then classified into 
several types based on the set of possible causes, e.g., 
internal changes, peering failures, or external changes. 


Event correlation and inference: This component 
searches for plausible explanation for routing events. Al- 
though each routing event may be triggered by many 
possible causes, we seek to identify a small set of causes 
that can explain all the events occurring close in time. 
We model the inference problem as a bipartite graph and 
solve it with a greedy algorithm. 


Event impact analysis: This component extracts la- 
tency information from end-system probes. It enables 
us to study the impact of routing events on path latency 
according to the cause of events and the impacted ISPs. 
Note that this information is not readily available in rout- 
ing feeds used in previous work on routing diagnosis. 


3 Collaborative Probing 


For a target ISP, we need to know its routing state to 
identify and diagnose its routing events. Unlike previous 
work that uses many routing feeds from a single ISP [6], 
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Figure 2: Collaborative probing to discover routing events. 


our system relies on end systems that do not have any 
direct visibility into ISP’s routing state. Note that it is 
important to obtain a comprehensive view of the rout- 
ing state across major Points of Presence (PoPs) of the 
target ISP in order to diagnose routing events associated 
with the ISP. Utilizing public routing repositories is in- 
sufficient due to only one or at most two feeds from each 
ISP, in addition to issue of a lack of real-time data feeds. 
The key question in our design is how to learn the rout- 
ing state of an ISP from end-system probing alone. 


3.1 Learning routing state via probing 


A router’s routing table contains the traffic forwarding 
information, e.g., the next hop, based on the destination 
prefix. Although an end system may not have direct ac- 
cess to the routing tables, it could learn this next hop in- 
formation using traceroute if the forward path from the 
host to the destination happens to traverse the router. As 
illustrated in Figure 2, traceroute probing from two end 
systems to one particular destination experiences egress 
PoP shifts due to the target ISP’s internal disruption. Ide- 
ally, we can learn the next hop from any router to any 
destination by probing from an appropriate source. This 
is not always be possible because we may not have ac- 
cess to such a source or the router may not respond to 
our probes. 

We focus on diagnosing inter-domain routing events 
that affect a target ISP. We aim to find explanations for 
events that the ISP should be held accountable for and 
can directly address, e.g., internal routing changes and 
peering session failures. For internal or intra-domain 
routing events it is obvious which ISP should take re- 
sponsibility for them. Therefore, we do not focus on 
constructing detailed intra-domain routing tables. In- 
stead, we keep track of the inter-domain routing tables 
(BGP tables) of each major PoP within the ISP. 

There are three challenges associated with construct- 
ing BGP tables. First, given a limited set of end systems, 
the system attempts to obtain as many routes between 
PoP-prefix pairs (PoP to destination prefix) as possible. 
Second, end systems have limited resources (CPU and 
network), and our system must have low probing over- 


head. Third, probing needs to be launched frequently to 
accurately track the dynamic routing state. 

To address the first two challenges, we devise a 
scheme to select an appropriate set of destinations for 
each end system to probe. We start with a set of pre- 
fixes extracted from BGP tables. Each end system ac- 
quires its own routing view by conducting traceroute 
to one IP in each of these prefixes. Using the exist- 
ing method developed in Rocketfuel [11], we can in- 
fer whether each traceroute probe goes through the tar- 
get ISP and the PoPs traversed. Combining the routing 
views from all the end systems, we obtain a complete set 
of PoP-prefix pairs visible to our system. We then try to 
select a minimum set of traceroute probes that can cover 
all the visible PoP-prefix pairs with a greedy algorithm. 
At each step, we select a traceroute probe that traverses 
the maximum number of uncovered PoP-prefix pairs and 
remove these newly-covered pairs from the set of uncov- 
ered pairs. This process continues until there is no un- 
covered PoP-prefix pair left. The selection process has 
been shown to be effective in balancing between cover- 
age and overhead [12]. Note that because ISP network 
topology and routing evolve over time, each end system 
periodically refreshes its routing view. Currently, this is 
done once a day to achieve a balance between limiting 
probing overhead and capturing long-term changes. 

To address the third challenge, we developed a cus- 
tomized version of traceroute which enhances the prob- 
ing rate by measuring multiple destinations and multi- 
ple hops in parallel up to a pre-configured maximum 
rate. To prevent our measurement results from being af- 
fected by load-balancing routers, all probe packets have 
the same port numbers and type of service value. With 
our improvement, all the end systems can finish probing 
their assigned set of destinations in roughly twenty min- 
utes. This also means that our system can obtain a new 
routing state of the target ISP every twenty minutes, the 
details of which are shown in §6. 


3.2. Discussion 


Although learning an ISP’s routing state via collabora- 
tive probing does not require any ISP proprietary infor- 
mation, it has three major limitations compared with di- 
rect access to BGP routing feeds: (i) given a limited 
number of end systems, we cannot learn the route for ev- 
ery PoP-prefix pair; (ii) given limited CPU and network 
resources at end systems, we cannot probe every PoP- 
prefix pair as frequently as desired. This implies we may 
miss some routing events that occur between two con- 
secutive probes; and iii) we can only observe forwarding 
path changes but not other BGP attribute changes. 

The first problem of coverage is a common hurdle for 
systems finding root causes of routing changes as de- 
scribed by Teixeira and Rexford [9]. They presented an 
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idealized architecture for cooperative diagnosis which 
requires coverage in every AS. Similar to the work by 
Wt et al., our work addresses a simpler problem of di- 
agnosing routing changes associated with a large ISP but 
purely from end system’s perspectives. Our ability to ad- 
dress this relies on the coverage obtained. 

A straightforward solution to improving coverage is 
to use more end systems. In this paper, we use all the 
available PlanetLab sites (roughly 200) to probe five tar- 
get ISPs. We will explain the detailed coverage results 
in §6. Note that a single major routing disruption near 
the target ISP, e.g., a hot-potato change or a peering ses- 
sion failure, often introduces a large number of routing 
events and affects many different PoPs and prefixes. In 
87, we will show that our system is able to correctly 
identify many such major disruptions despite covering 
only a subset of the affected PoP-prefix pairs. As fu- 
ture work, we plan to study how better coverage will im- 
prove our inference accuracy. Besides the coverage lim- 
itation, topology discovery could be affected by ISPs’ 
ICMP filtering policy. Fortunately, we find this is per- 
formed mostly by ISPs on their edge routers connecting 
to customers, which has little impact on our inference. 

We consider the second problem of limited probing 
frequency to be less critical. Our system focuses on di- 
agnosing routing changes that are long-lived enough to 
warrant ISP’s corrective action rather than transient ones 
that may repair by themselves quickly. Reporting every 
transient event may actually overwhelm ISP operators. 

The third problem is more fundamental to systems 
that rely on end-system probing, given that BGP data can 
be inherently proprietary. This implies we might iden- 
tify or locate a routing change but might not know why 
it occurs. We give an example of this in 85 where we 
cannot distinguish a route change triggered by different 
attribute changes. The focus of our work is on deter- 
mining whether an ISP should be held accountable for a 
routing problem and providing useful hints for the ISP to 
diagnose it. We believe the responsible ISP can subse- 
quently use its own data to perform root cause analysis. 


4 Event Identification and Classification 


In this section, we first describe how we identify indi- 
vidual routing events from the time sequence of routing 
state captured for a target ISP. We then present our event 
classification method based on likely causes. 


4.1 Data processing 


As explained in the previous section, we focus on the 
inter-domain routing state of the target ISP. Given a PoP- 
prefix pair, we identify the next hop and the AS path 
from the PoP to the destination prefix. The next hop can 
be either a PoP in the target ISP or another ISP. This im- 
plies that we need to extract the ISP and PoP information 


from end systems’ traceroute probes. 

A traceroute probe only contains the router’s interface 
address along the forwarding path from the source to 
the destination. We map an IP address to a PoP in the 
target ISP using the existing tool based on DNS names 
(undns) [13]. For instance, 12.122.12.109 reverse- 
resolves to thr2-p012601.phipa. ip.att.net, indicating it is 
in the AT&T network, located in Philadelphia (phlpa). 
undns contains encoded rules about ISPs’ naming con- 
ventions. For IP addresses not in the target ISP, we map 
them to ASes based on their origin ASes in the BGP 
tables [14]. One IP address may map to multiple ori- 
gin ASes (MOAS) and we keep a set of origin ASes for 
such IP addresses. After performing IP-to-PoP and IP- 
to-AS mappings for each traceroute probe, we know the 
traversed PoPs in the target ISP and the AS path to the 
destination prefix. Given that errors in IP-to-AS and IP- 
to-PoP mappings are sometimes inevitable, we present 
a greedy algorithm that lowers the number of incorrect 
mappings by reducing total conflicts in event correlation 
and inference (§5). 

Note that not all traceroute probes are used for rout- 
ing event identification and classification. They may be 
discarded for several reasons: 


Not traversing the target AS: Traceroute probes may 
not traverse the target ISP when the source hosts do not 
have up-to-date routing views or the probes are con- 
ducted during temporary routing changes. Such probes 
are discarded because they do not contribute any routing 
information about the target ISP. 


Contiguous ‘‘*”? hops: Traceroute paths may contain 
““*? hops when routers do not respond to probes due to 
ICMP filtering or rate-limiting. A “*” hop is treated as 
a wildcard and can map to any ISP or PoP. To simplify 
path matching for event identification, we discard tracer- 
oute containing two or more consecutive “*” hops. 


Loops: Traceroute paths may contain transient loops 
that likely capture routing convergence. Such traceroute 
paths are not stable and somewhat arbitrary because they 
depend on the subtle timing when routers explore alter- 
nate paths. Since our goal is to infer the likely causes 
of routing events, we are interested in the stable paths 
before and after a routing event rather than the details of 
the transition. We discard traceroute paths that contain 
IP-level, PoP-level, or AS-level transient loops. 

Some traceroute paths may contain loops that persist 
for more than 20 minutes. Since most routing conver- 
gence events last for several minutes [15], these loops 
are likely caused by routing misconfigurations [16] 
rather than unstable router state during convergence. We 
still make use of such traceroute paths after truncating 
their loops, since the partial paths represent stable paths. 
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4.2 Event identification and classification 


We now describe how we identify inter-domain rout- 
ing events that affect the target ISP from the continu- 
ous snapshots of routing state obtained from traceroute 
probes. An inter-domain routing event is defined as a 
path change from a PoP to a destination prefix, in which 
either the next hop or the AS path has changed. Since 
our system acquires a new routing state of the target ISP 
periodically, we can identify an event by observing a 
path change between the same source and destination in 
two consecutive measurements. 

Given that there could be “*” hops and multiple- 
origin-ASes (MOAS) hops, we choose to be conserva- 
tive in comparing two paths by trying to search for their 
best possible match. For instance, path(A, *, C) is 
considered to match path(A, B, C) because “*” can 
match any ISP or PoP. Similarly, a MOAS hop can match 
any AS in its origin AS set. 

When observing path changes between two consecu- 
tive measurements, we classify them into three types ac- 
cording to their likely causes. The classification is moti- 
vated by our goal of inferring the causes of the changes 
relative to the target ISP. 


Type 1: Different ingress PoP changes can be caused 
by routing events in the upstream ISPs, the target ISP, 
or downstream ISPs. Realizing it is difficult to enumer- 
ate all possible causes, we do not currently use them for 
event correlation and inference. 


Type 2: Same ingress PoP but different egress PoP 
changes can be caused by internal disruptions in the 
target ISP (e.g., hot-potato changes), failures on its bor- 
der (e.g., peering session reset), or external changes 
propagated to the target ISP (e.g., prefix withdrawals). 


Type 3: Same ingress PoP and same egress PoP 
changes are easier to deal with compared to the pre- 
vious two types. They may involve internal PoP path 
changes, external AS path changes, or both. We will ex- 
plain how to use such information for event correlation 
and inference in the next section. 


5 Event Correlation and Inference 


It is well known that a single major routing disruption 
often leads to a burst of routing events and affects many 
PoPs and prefixes simultaneously. Our goal is to diag- 
nose which inter-domain routing events are triggered by 
those major disruptions that the target ISP should be held 
accountable for and can take action on. 

In many cases, it is extremely difficult to infer the 
cause of an individual routing event because an event 
may be explained by many different causes. An obvious 
solution is to improve inference accuracy by correlating 
multiple “relevant” events together. However, the key 


1. Ignore if the next hop is unreachable 

2. Highest local preference 

3. Shortest AS path 

4. Lowest origin type 

5. Lowest Multiple-Exit-Discriminator (MED) value 


among routes from the same AS 
6. eBGP learned route over iBGP learned route 
7. Lowest IGP cost (hot-potato) 
8. Lowest router ID 





Table 1: BGP decision process 


question is how we can discover and make use of the 
relevancy among events. 


5.1 Inference model 


Before describing our inference model used for event 
correlation, we make an assumption that each routing 
event can be explained by only one cause. This is a stan- 
dard assumption made in many existing work on root 
cause analysis [5, 9] and fault diagnosis [17]. Note that 
this assumption does not prevent us from inferring mul- 
tiple simultaneous causes as long as the events triggered 
by different causes are independent. 

We start by defining some terminology to facilitate 
our discussion. Since each event is identified by observ- 
ing the change between two consecutive probes, we call 
the earlier path probe an old path and the later one a 
new path. We call the egress PoP on the old/new path 
the old/new egress respectively. In the previous section, 
we classify individual routing events into three types. 
Currently, we do not use the events of the first type for 
correlation because it is infeasible to enumerate all the 
possible causes for them. We identify all the possible 
causes for the latter two types of events based on how 
BGP selects a single best route for each prefix. When 
multiple routes are available, BGP follows the decision 
process in Table | to select the best one. 


Same ingress PoP but different egress PoP changes 
can be triggered by a prefix withdrawal, a prefix an- 
nouncement, or a change in any of the eight steps in Ta- 
ble 1. We ignore Stepg since router ID rarely changes. 
Stepe is irrelevant because both the old and the new 
egress use external paths. The following causes com- 
prehensively cover all the remaining possibilities: 


e A change in Step, is explained by either an Old- 
Peering-Down or a New-Peering-Up. The former 
implies the peering between the old egress and its 
neighbor AS is down. The latter means the peering 
between the new egress and its neighbor is up. 

e A change in Step2 can be explained by either an 
Old-Lpref-Decrease or a New-Lpref-Increase. The 
former implies the local preference (Lpref) at the 
old egress decreases. The latter implies the Lpref 
at the new egress increases. 
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Figure 3: The bipartite graphs for cause inference 
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e A prefix withdrawal, an announcement, or a change 
in Step3_s5 can be explained by either an Old- 
External-Worsen or a New-External-Improve. The 
former means the old route to the prefix worsens 
due to an external factor (e.g., a prefix withdrawal, 
a longer AS path, a higher origin type, or a higher 
MED value). The latter implies the new route to 
the prefix improves due to a prefix announcement, 
a shorter AS path, a lower origin type, or a lower 
MED value. 

e A change in Step; can be explained by an Old- 
Internal-Increase or a New-Internal-Decrease. The 
former implies the cost of the old internal path in- 
creases due to a more costly PoP-level link. The 
latter implies a less costly new internal path. 


Same ingress PoP and same egress PoP changes 


e When the internal PoP path changes, it can be 
explained by an Old-Internal-Increase or a New- 
Internal-Decrease. 

e When the next hop AS changes, it can be explained 
by an Old-Peering-Down, a New-Peering-Up, an 
Old-External-Worsen, or a New-External-Improve. 

e When the AS path changes but no next hop AS 
changes, it can be due to an External-AS-Change, 
which is not directly related to the target ISP. 


Using the above rules, we can map each event to a 
set of possible causes. By aggregating events that occur 
closely in time (identified between the same pair of con- 
secutive routing state), we construct a bipartite graph, 
called evidence graph, as shown in Figure 3. There are 
two types of nodes in an evidence graph: cause nodes at 
the bottom and event nodes at the top. An edge between 
a cause node and an event node indicates the event can 
be explained by the cause. An evidence graph encapsu- 
lates the relationship between all the possible causes and 
their supporting evidence (events). 

Conflicts may exist between causes and measurement 
traces due to noise and errors. For instance, an Old- 
Peering-Down will conflict with a new trace which tra- 
verses the peering that is inferred to be down. Conflicts 
stem from two major sources: i) the subtle timing differ- 
ence when traceroute probes from different end systems 
traverse the same peering or measure the same prefix; 
and ii) errors in the IP-to-AS or IP-to-PoP mappings. 

A measurement trace will never conflict with an Old- 
Internal-Increase or a New-Internal-Decrease because a 
cost change on a PoP-level link may not prevent a path 
from using the link. However, a measurement trace may 


conflict with each of the remaining six causes: 


e Old-Peering-Down: a new path still uses a peering 
that is inferred to be down. 

e New-Peering-Up: an old path already used a peer- 
ing that is inferred to be up. 

e Old-Lpref-Decrease: anew path still uses an egress 
that is inferred to have a lower Lpref even when 
there are other egresses with a higher Lpref. 

e New-Lpref-Increase: an old path already used an 
egress that is inferred to have a higher Lpref 
(therefore used to have a lower Lpref) even when 
there were other egresses with a higher Lpref. 

e Old-External-Worsen: a new path still uses an old 
route to a prefix even when it is worse than a new 
route to the same prefix, or an old path already used 
a new route to a prefix even when the old route to 
the same prefix was better. 

e New-External-Improve: a new path still uses an old 
route to a prefix even when a new route to the same 
prefix is better, or an old path already used a new 
route to a prefix even when it was worse than an 
old route to the same prefix. 


We encapsulate the relationship among all the possi- 
ble causes and their conflicting measurement traces us- 
ing a conflict graph, as shown in Figure 3. Similar to an 
evidence graph, it has two types of nodes: cause nodes 
at the bottom and measurement nodes at the top. An 
edge between a cause node and a measurement node in- 
dicates a conflict between the cause and the measure- 
ment trace. For each evidence graph, we construct a 
conflict graph accordingly by inspecting all the measure- 
ment traces in the same pair of consecutive routing state. 
When a measurement trace conflicts with some causes in 
the evidence graph, we insert a measurement node and 
the corresponding edges into the conflict graph. 


5.2 Inference algorithm 

We now present our inference algorithm that uses the ev- 
idence graph and the conflict graph to infer likely causes. 
Our inference is guided by two rules: i) Simplest ex- 
planation is most likely to be true. We try to find the 
minimum set of causes that can explain all the evidence 
(events). ii) We should take into account the noise and 
errors in our measurement by minimizing conflicts be- 
tween inferred causes and measurement traces. 

We use a greedy algorithm to infer causes. In each 
iteration, it selects a cause from the evidence graph with 
the maximum value of (E—aC), where E is the number 
of supporting events and C is the number of conflicting 
traces (computed from the conflict graph). Intuitively, 
it selects a cause that explains many events but raises 
few conflicts. It then removes the events that have been 
explained by the cause from the evidence graph before 
entering the next iteration. This process continues until 
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Figure 4: Number of detected changes on Sep. 25, 2007 
AS Name Periods #of | #of # of Probe 
ASN (Tier) Src | PoPs | Probes Gap 
AT&T 3/23-4/9 230 111 61453 18.3 
7018 (1) min 
Verio 4/10-4/22 | 218 46 81024 19. 
2914 (1) 9/13-9/22 min 


1600 


3 
Deutsche Tele | 4/23-5/22 | 149 | 64 | 27958 173 
-kom 3320 (2) 


17.4 


Savvis 5/23-6/24 Pere d| 40989 a 


3561 (1) min 


Abilene 9/23-9/30 | 113 11 51037 18.4 
11537 (3) 2/3-2/17 min 


Table 2: Summary of data collection 





all the events have been explained. 

The parameter a allows us to tune the relative weight 
between evidence and conflicts. A larger a makes our 
algorithm more aggressive in avoiding conflicts. Cur- 
rently, we set a = 1 in our experiments. However, we 
find our results are not very sensitive to the choice of a 
between 0.1 and 10. This is likely due to the fact that the 
number of evidence significantly outweighs the number 
of conflicts for most causes (see 87). 

Given that the inputs to our algorithm (the evidence 
graph and the conflict graph) are limited by the coverage 
of our system and measurement noise and errors, it may 
report incorrect causes or miss true causes. To highlight 
the reliability of inferred causes, we introduce a notion 
of inference confidence for each cause as F — aC’, where 
FE and C have the same meaning as in the above. Intu- 
itively, causes with a higher inference confidence, i.e., 
with more evidence but fewer conflicts, are more reli- 
able. We will demonstrate how inference confidence af- 
fects the accuracy in §7. 


6 Results of Event Identification and Clas- 
sification 


In this section, we present the results of event identi- 
fication and classification using our framework over a 
period of 132 days for five backbone ISPs. We validate 
the identified routing events using BGP data from many 
vantage points at the end of the section. 

The summary of data collection is shown in Table 2. 
We study three Tier-1 ASes, one Tier-2 AS, and one 
Tier-3 AS. As the first step, we study one AS at a time. 


We plan to study multiple ASes simultaneously in the 
future to better diagnose routing events at a global scale. 
Table 2 shows the number of probing source hosts used 
and the number of PoPs covered. Note that there is some 
variability across the number of source hosts used as not 
all hosts are useful for improving the coverage of PoP- 
prefix pairs. This provides room for probing multiple 
ASes at the same time. We verified our PoP coverage 
completeness using the data from Rocketfuel [11] and 
router configuration files from the Abilene network. Ta- 
ble 2 also shows the average number of probes to acquire 
the routing state of a target ISP. Depending on the ISP, 
each source host has to probe between 187 and 371 desti- 
nations on average. As expected, our system can refresh 
the routing state roughly every eighteen minutes. 


Before delving into details, we first use one example 
to illustrate that our system is able to detect significant 
network disruptions that generate a large number of rout- 
ing events. Figure 4 shows the number of routing events 
detected using our system for Abilene over time on Sep. 
25, 2007. It is clear that the routing event occurrence 
is not evenly distributed. We do observe a few spikes 
across the day. The constant background noise is often 
due to routing events that only affect individual prefixes. 
The spike around 540min is an internal disruption caus- 
ing the egress PoP to shift from Washington DC to New 
York, affecting 782 source-destination pairs. The next 
spike around 765mn is due to one neighbor AS2637 
withdrawing routes to 112 prefixes from the Atlanta PoP. 
The last spike around 1069mzn is due to a peering link 
failure, resulting in the next hop AS in Washington DC 
changing from AS1299 to AS20965. All these causes 
have been confirmed using the BGP and the Syslog data 
of Abilene. 


6.1 Data cleaning process 


As mentioned in 84, we first need to remove the noise 
in our dataset. Table 3 shows the overall statistics of av- 
erage daily traces removed due to various reasons. It is 
expected that a relatively small percentage (0.75%) of 
traces are ignored due to contiguous “*” hops and tem- 
porary loops. We also found that 0.025% of the traces 
contain persistent IP or AS loops usually occurring close 
to the destination, which confirms observations from a 
previous study [16]. 

Note that 3.2% of the traces are discarded due to not 
traversing the target ISP, as we cannot distinguish be- 
tween the target ISP losing reachability or any of the 
preceding ISPs changing routes. One noteworthy obser- 
vation is that 35% of the traces stop before entering the 
destination network. Most of these networks appear per- 
sistently unreachable over time, likely due to ICMP fil- 
tering at the edges between a provider and its customers. 
We still use these traces as they can help detect routing 
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IP PoP AS IP PoP AS No Persistent | Persistent 
loop loop loop star star star targetAS IP loop AS loop 


Removed traces | 12643 9934 1053 14055 5836 9573 2466927 1738 445 
(percentage) 0.18% | 0.14% | 0.015% | 0.2% | 0.08% | 0.13% 3.2% 0.02% 0.005% 





Table 3: Statistics of data cleaning: avg number of removed traces per day for each type of anomalous traceroute. 


Total 
events 
(% all Egress 
traces) change 


7018 277435 33325 
0.35% 12.1% 


Ingress 
same 


Ingress same, 
Egress same 
internal external 
pop path | AS path 


213562 , 76.9% 
51% 35% 
261525 , 62.9% 
48% 19% 
384233 , 87.9% 
8.5% 80.7% 
233915 , 75% 
45% 31% 


43664 
11537 | 145034 | 19776 99309 , 68% 25949 


Table 4: Statistics of event classification 


Ingress 
change 


30548 
40746 
31473 


2914 415778 | 113507 
Poste | 136 
3320 437125 21419 
| ses | “a9 | 
3561 311886 | 34307 
a ossie | ise 





changes in the partial path before filtering. 
6.2 Event identification and classification 


We first classify routing events according to the ingress 
and egress PoP changes. Table 4 shows the statistics of 
event classification for each ISP during our study. Only a 
very small fraction of the traces contain routing changes. 
Among these changes, a small percentage (7.2% - 17%) 
is found to be ingress PoP changes, because most of 
the probing sources enter the target AS from an ingress 
PoP near its geographic location. The majority (62.9% - 
87.9%) of the events are in the category of both ingress 
and egress staying the same. This category contains ei- 
ther internal PoP-level path changes and/or the external 
AS path changes. The remaining events (4.9% - 27.3%) 
involve egress PoP changes. Some of these events may 
impose significant impact on the target ISP as a large 
amount of traffic to many prefixes shifts internal paths 
simultaneously. 

Abilene, the educational backbone network, was ex- 
pected to be stable due to its simple topology. Surpris- 
ingly, we found that it has a larger fraction of ingress 
changes. This is observed mainly from three source 
hosts, switching their ingress PoP to various destina- 
tions. Two of them are universities in Oregon, with ac- 
cess links to Abilene in both Seattle and Los Angeles. 
The other one is a university in Florida, which has ac- 
cess links in both Atlanta and Kansas City. We confirm 
this via the Abilene border routers’ configuration files. 
We believe this could be due to load-balancing or traffic 
engineering near the sources. 


6.3 Validation with BGP data 


Using public BGP feeds from RouteViews, RIPE and 
Abilene, in addition to 29 BGP feeds from a Tier-1 ISP, 
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Figure 5: Impact of probing interval on detection rate 
and bandwidth. 


we validate our results in two aspects: the destination 
prefix coverage and the routing event detection rate. We 
omit AS3320 here due to lack of access to its BGP data. 


To evaluate the destination prefix coverage of our 
dataset, we map the destination IP to the longest prefix 
using the latest routing table of each AS. Then by com- 
paring the set of probed prefixes with all the prefixes in 
the default-free routing table of each target AS, we com- 
pute the coverage, as shown in the second column of 
Table 5. Although the coverage is only between 6% to 
18%, our traces cover all the known distinct PoP-level 
links within each target AS (compared to the Rocketfuel 
data [11]), suggesting that we can detect significant rout- 
ing changes originated inside the target AS. 


We use the following methodology for validating 
changes detected using BGP data. For the five ASes 
we studied, we only have BGP feeds for four ASes. 
For each of them, we first identify the corresponding 
PoP where the BGP feed comes from. Because dif- 
ferent PoPs in an AS usually experience different rout- 
ing changes, we compare BGP-observed changes with 
traceroute-observed changes only when our traces tra- 
verse the PoP where the BGP feed comes from. The 
third column of Table 5 shows the ratio of the probed 
destination prefixes that traverse the PoP of the BGP 
feed relative to the total number of prefixes in a default- 
free routing table. 


The subset of destinations which can be used for com- 
parison varies across ASes due to the different number 
of available BGP feeds. We focus on examining for any 
BGP-observed routing change of this subset of destina- 
tions, whether we also detect it using our traces. More- 
over, we only account for BGP routing changes with ei- 
ther AS path changes or next hop AS changes, which can 
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Target Dst. prefix Dst. prefix traversing Detected events Missed events 

AS coverage PoPs with BGP feeds | (AS change, nexthop change) | (short duration, filtering, others) 

7018 34145 (15%) 3414 (1.5%) 64714, 11% (10.3%, 3.2%) 
2914 | 40881 (18.6%) 40039 (18.1%) 


3561 17317 (7.8%) 2317 (1.1%) 


73689, 23% (19.1%, 8.6%) 
55692, 6% (5.8%, 0.5%) 


89% (75%, 13%, 1%) 


771% (713%, 4%, 0% 


94% (80%, 9%, 5%) 





11537 13789 (6%) 13789 (6%) 66706, 21% (17.3%, 5.8%) 


719% (61%, 15%, 3%) 


Table 5: Validation with BGP data for dst. prefix coverage and event detection rate. 


be detected via traceroute. By comparing the two sets, 
we calculate the fraction of changes our system can de- 
tect, as shown in the fourth column of Table 5. This rate 
varies between 6% to 23%. Note that we can also detect 
many internal PoP path changes which are not observed 
in the BGP data (thus not included in this table). 


Changes missed by our system are due to two main 
reasons. First, the routing changes last too short to be 
detected by two consecutive probes, accounting for the 
majority of the missed routing events. As explained in 
§3, we do not focus on these short-lived routing events. 
We are able to detect most events with duration larger 
than 20 minutes (probing interval). Given that we can- 
not detect routing events that last shorter than the prob- 
ing interval, we may increase the event detection rate 
by reducing the probing interval. Figure 5 illustrates 
how the probing interval affects the event detection rate 
and probing bandwidth. When the probing interval is 10 
minutes, we can detect 60% of the events while using 
roughly 0.2 Mbps bandwidth. 


Second, because traceroute may be incomplete due to 
packet filtering, certain changes cannot be detected as 
the changing path segment is invisible from our probes. 
Most filtering happens in the path segment after the next 
hop AS and close to the destination AS. Since we only 
use the next hop AS information for event correlation, 
missing these changes does not have any impact on our 
inference results. 


Only a small fraction (up to 5%) of the missed 
changes are due to other factors, e.g., inaccurate IP-to- 
AS mappings or mismatched forward paths compared to 
the BGP data. In summary, our system is able to capture 
most routing changes to the probed destinations that are 
useful for event correlation and inference. 


7 Results of Event Correlation and Infer- 
ence 


In this section, we first present the results of our in- 
ference algorithm. Then we validate our system in 
three ways: comparing with the BGP feed based infer- 
ence using BGP data from a Tier-1 ISP, comparing with 
both BGP data and Syslog data from the Abilene net- 
work, and comparing with disruptions reported from the 
NANOG email list [10]. 


7.1 Result summary 


Our inference algorithm takes the set of identified events 
and automatically clusters them based on their causes. 
Table 6 shows both the total number and the relative 
percentage for each type of causes inferred for each 
ISP. We observe that different ISPs can have a non- 
negligible difference in the cause distribution. For ex- 
ample, for the first three ISPs, the largest fraction of 
events are caused by External-AS-Change. In contrast, 
Abilene (AS11537) has more events caused by Old- 
External-Worsen and New-External-Improve. This is 
mainly caused by its five neighbor ASes. The most dom- 
inant one is the neighbor AS20965 peering in New York 
which switches routes to around 390 destinations fre- 
quently over time. 

We study the effectiveness of our inference algo- 
rithm in clustering related events together in Figure 6(a). 
A cluster is defined to be the set of events explained 
by a single cause. The figure shows the CDF of the 
number of events per cluster over the entire period for 
five ASes. While most of them have less than ten 
events per cluster, there are some clusters with many 
events, indicating significant routing disruptions. New- 
Internal-Decrease, Old-Internal-Increase, Old-Peering- 
Down, and New-Peering-Up have relatively larger clus- 
ters than others, confirming previous findings that hot- 
potato changes and peering session up/down can impose 
significant impact [18]. Other types of causes have much 
smaller clusters, because they usually only affect indi- 
vidual prefixes. 

Another metric to evaluate the accuracy of inferred 
cause is based on the number of conflicts introduced by 
the cause, as shown in Figure 6(b). According to §5, 
only six types of causes may have conflicts. Overall, the 
number of conflicts per cluster is small compared to the 
number of events per cluster, indicating that the incon- 
sistencies in our traces introduced by incorrect mappings 
or differences in probing time are rare. 

We use the confidence metric introduced in the pre- 
vious section to assess the likelihood of causes. Fig- 
ure 6(c) shows that different types of causes have dif- 
ferent distributions of confidence value. For exam- 
ple, Old-External-Worsen, New-External-Improve, Old- 
Lpref-Decrease, and New-Lpref-Increase generally have 
much lower confidence values as they affect only indi- 
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7018 5223,4.5% | 3843, 3% 5677, 5% | 4955,4.3% | 18142, 16% | 20961, 18% | 302,0.2% | 397, 0.3% 55216, 48% 


Table 6: Statistics of cause inference. 
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Figure 6: Events, conflicts and confidence value distribution per cluster. 


vidual prefixes. Thus we need to set appropriate thresh- 
olds to filter out different types of causes with low con- 
fidence. Throughout the rest of this section, we use a 
confidence value of 30 for reporting hot-potato changes 
(Old-Internal-Increase and New-Internal-Decrease) and 
150 for reporting peering session changes (Old-Peering- 
Down and New-Peering-Up). A lower confidence value 
increases the likelihood of false positives, e.g., misinter- 
preting multiple simultaneous prefix withdrawals from 
a peering as an Old-Peering-Down. These two confi- 
dence values filter out 92% of the hot-potato changes 
and 99% of the peering session changes inferred with- 
out using any thresholds. Next we evaluate the impact 
of the confidence value on our inference accuracy. We 
do not set any threshold for other types of causes since 
most of them have only one event in each cluster. 


7.2 Validation with BGP-based inference 
for a Tier-1 ISP 


Most previous work on diagnosing routing disruptions 
relies on BGP data. The closest one to ours is by 
Wu et al. [6] using BGP updates from all the border 
routers to peers to identify important routing disrup- 
tions. To directly compare with their approach, we im- 
plemented their algorithm, called Wu for convenience. 
We collected data via eBGP sessions to 29 border routers 
in a Tier-1 ISP. Note that Wu requires BGP data from all 
the border routers and focuses on peer routes only. Given 
the lack of access to such complete data, causes reported 
by Wu on our data may be inaccurate accounting for pos- 
sible mismatches. 

We briefly summarize Wu’s algorithm and our com- 
parison methodology. Wu first groups a routing event 
from one border router’s perspective into five types: no 
change, internal path change (using iBGP routes with 


nexthop change), loss of egress point (changing from 
eBGP to iBGP route), gain of egress point (changing 
from iBGP to eBGP route), and external path change 
(both using eBGP route with nexthop change). This 
step is accurate even with incomplete data. By correlat- 
ing events from individual routers, Wu generates a vec- 
tor of events for each destination prefix to summarize 
how the route for each prefix has changed. The types of 
changes include: transient disruption, internal disrup- 
tion (all routers experience internal path change), single 
external disruption (only one router has either loss/gain 
of egress or external change), multiple external disrup- 
tion (multiple routers have either loss/gain of egress or 
external changes), and loss/gain of reachability (every 
router experiences loss/gain of egress). This step may 
introduce inaccuracy due to data incompleteness. Note 
that incomplete data set can only cause Wu to falsely cat- 
egorize external events into internal events. 

We first validate our event classification results by 
comparing with Wu’s vector change report. We map 
each of our events (per source-destination based rout- 
ing change) to the corresponding event in Wu, the prefix 
of which covers our destination. Each event is associ- 
ated with one cause from our algorithm and one vec- 
tor change type in Wu. Note that the set of causes and 
the set of vector change types do not have direct one-to- 
one mapping. To perform comparison, we combine our 
causes into two big categories: 


Internal includes New-Internal-Decrease, Old- 
Internal-Increase, | Old-Lpref-Decrease, | New-Lpref- 
Increase, which should match Wu’s internal disruption. 


External includes  Old-External-Worsen, New- 
External-Improve, Old-Peering-Down, New-Peering- 
Up, which should match Wu’s single/multiple external 
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Root Internal Single | Multiple | Loss/gain of 
cause | disruption | external | external | reachability 
Inte- 34914 5947 4494 10 
-mal (76.9%) | (13.1%) | (9.9%) (0.02%) 





Exte- | 16344 44948 6538 391 
-mal | (24.2%) | (65.9%) | (9.6%) (0.6%) 


ISP’s 


Table 7: Event based validation: with a Tier-1 
BGP data over 21 days. 


disruption. 

These two aggregate categories are of interest because 
our main goal is to distinguish internal disruptions from 
external ones. The cause External-AS-Change does not 
have any corresponding type in Wu, which is thus omit- 
ted from comparison. Similarly, we omit our Same- 
Ingress-Same-Egress type of events with only internal 
PoP path changes, as it is not considered by Wu. 

As shown in Table 7, each column is the type of vec- 
tor change in Wu, while each row shows our aggregate 
categories. For each routing event, we identify the type 
y inferred from Wu as well as the category x inferred by 
our system. By comparing them, we generate the per- 
centage in the table row x column y which is the fraction 
of events in our aggregate category «x that is categorized 
as type y in Wu. The cell with bold italic font means 
valid matches. 76.9% of our internal events match Wu’s 
internal disruption, while 75.5% of our external events 
match Wu’s single/multiple external disruption. While 
the match rate of around 75% is not very high, we be- 
lieve our end-system based approach shows promise in 
inferring routing disruptions and the rate can be further 
improved with more vantage points. 

The third step in Wu is to group together event vectors 
of different destinations belonging to the same type and 
transition trend. There are two types of clusters reported 
in the third step: hot-potato changes and peering session 
resets. For each of the causes reported by us, we exam- 
ine if it is also reported by Wu. To be more specific, for 
each New-Internal-Decrease and Old-Internal-Increase, 
we search for the corresponding hot-potato changes re- 
ported within that probing interval. Each Old-Peering- 
Down and New-Peering-Up is mapped to Wu’s peer- 
ing session reset in the same probing interval associated 
with the same egress and neighbor AS. 

The comparison for these two important clusters is 
shown in Table 8. We use the confidence value of 30 
for hot-potato changes and 150 for session resets based 
on their distinct confidence distributions shown in the 
previous section. The two algorithms reported 101 com- 
mon hot-potato changes and 6 common session resets. 
Given that our system does not rely on any ISP propri- 
etary data, it is quite encouraging that we can correctly 
diagnose a reasonably large fraction of significant rout- 
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Figure 7: Inference accuracy for hot-potato changes — a 
common type of routing disruption. 


ing disruptions (68% of hot-potato changes and 66% of 
session resets). 

We study the impact of confidence value on our in- 
ference accuracy of hot-potato changes in Figure 7. As 
expected, with larger confidence values, the false posi- 
tive rate decreases while the false negative rate increases. 
With a confidence threshold of 30, we attain a balance 
between false positives (45%) and false negatives (32%). 
Similarly, for session reset, the false positive and false 
negative rates are 60% and 34% respectively with a con- 
fidence value threshold of 150. 


7.3 Validation with BGP-based inference 
and Syslog analysis for Abilene 


We also validate our inference results with Wu’s algo- 
rithm executed on the BGP data from all 11 border 
routers of the Abilene network [19]. This provides a 
more complete view of routing changes for the entire 
network compared to the Tier-1 ISP case. Besides BGP 
data, router Syslog messages are also available [19] from 
all the Abilene border routers. Syslog reports error mes- 
sages such as link down events due to hardware fail- 
ure or maintenance. We can thus validate inferred link 
up/down causes directly using Syslog messages. 

Table 9 compares the routing event inference between 
Wu and our system. The match rate for Abilene is higher 
compared to the Tier-1 ISP case, due to the improved 
accuracy of Wu given full visibility. 7.3% of the inter- 
nal disruptions are mis-classified as external disruptions, 
most likely due to the limited coverage of our system. 
When an internal path is traversed only a few times, it 
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Table 9: Event based validation: with Abilene’s BGP 
data over 21 days. 





is less likely to be selected by our greedy algorithm as 
the cause of routing events. This problem could be mit- 
igated by using more vantage points or increasing the 
confidence level threshold. 

The comparison for the two important clusters is 
shown in Table 8. From the Abilene Syslog, the seven 
session resets were caused by peering link down events 
which lasted for more than fifteen minutes, possibly due 
to maintenance. Overall, we correctly inferred 76% of 
the hot-potato changes and 100% of the session resets. 
The false positive rates are 32% for hot-potato changes 
and 37% for session resets respectively. 


7.4 Validation with NANOG mailing list 


Given that operators today often use the NANOG (North 
American Network Operators Group) mailing list [10] to 
troubleshoot network problems, we study the archives 
of the mailing list messages over the time period of our 
study. All together we analyzed 2,694 emails using key- 
word searches and identified six significant routing dis- 
ruptions with details described below. One interesting 
observation is that even though we did not directly probe 
the problematic ASes described in the emails, we are 
still able to identify the impact and infer the causes rela- 
tive to the target ASes for the following four events due 
to their wide-spread impact: 

1. Apr. 25, 2007, between 19:40 to 21:20 EDT, 
NANOG reported a Tier-1 ISP Cogent (AS174) experi- 
enced serious problem on its peering links causing many 
route withdrawals. The target AS during this time was 
AS3320. Our system observed increased number of 
routing events: 120 detected events were clustered into 
96 causes of External-AS-Change, affecting 7 sources 
and 118 destinations. 87 of the events were associated 
with 42 destinations which were Cogent’s customers. 
They all switched from routes traversing Cogent. Sig- 
nificant delay increase was also observed. 

2. May 21, 2007, around 21:50 EDT, NANOG re- 
ported a backbone link fiber cut between Portland and 
Seattle in the Level3 network (AS3356), resulting in 
reachability problems from Level3’s customers. The 
target AS at that time was also AS3320. Our sys- 
tem detected 45 events clustered into 36 causes of Old- 
External-Worsen, affecting 5 probing sources and 12 
destinations. They all switched from routes traversing 


Level3 to those traversing AS3491 in the Seattle PoP. 

3. Jun. 14, 2007, NANOG reported a core router out- 
age around 6am EDT in the Qwest network (AS209), 
affecting the performance of several networks and their 
customers. The target AS studied at the time was 
AS3561. Our system reported 24 events clustered into 
23 causes of External-AS-Change switching from paths 
through AS209 to those traversing AT&T (AS7018) 
around the outage time, affecting 6 probing sources and 
24 destinations. 

4. Sep. 19, 2007, 13:00 EDT, NANOG reported 
that 25 routers in the Broadwing network (AS6395) 
had a misconfiguration resulting in BGP session re- 
moval. It caused multiple single-homed customers dis- 
connected from the Internet. Immediately after that, 
our system detected 81 events clustered into 64 causes 
of Old-External-Worsen, for 76 destinations from 10 
sources. The target AS, AS2914, switched from the 
old routes traversing Level3 (AS3356) and Broadwing 
to new routes traversing other peers, e.g., AS209 and 
AS7018. 

We missed two NANOG-reported events related to 
routing and performance disruptions during our study. 
The first was on May 16, 2007, from 13:10 to 14:20 
EDT, related to a hardware problem on the peering link 
between AT&T and Broadwing in Dallas. Our system 
did not capture any routing changes during this time pe- 
riod at that location. The second event was on May 30, 
2007, around 13:00 EDT, related to significant perfor- 
mance degradation, along with temporary loss of reach- 
ability from Sprint in the Pittsburgh area, as confirmed 
from Sprint. The target AS probed was AS3561. AI- 
though our system did not report routing changes related 
to Sprint, it did observe abnormal incomplete traces 
from PlanetLab hosts in Pittsburgh. 

To summarize, our system may miss some localized 
disruptions due to limited coverage. However, it is able 
to capture disruptions with global impact even when 
they are not directly caused by the target AS being 
probed. 


8 Performance Impact Analysis 


Routing events are known to introduce disruption to net- 
work path performance. Unlike the past work that re- 
lies on routing feeds to diagnose routing events, end-host 
probing used in our system enables us to understand the 
impact of routing events on path performance. In this 
section, we study to what extent end-to-end latency is 
affected by different types of routing events and its vari- 
ation cross different ISPs. 

Figure 8 illustrates the latency change for different 
type routing events in AS7018. For clarity, we only show 
five types of events: Internal (Old-Internal-Increase, 
New-Internal-Decrease), Peering (Old-Peering-Down, 
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Figure 8: Delay change distribution of each category for 
AS7018. 


New-Peering-Up), Lpref (Old-Lpref-Decrease, New- 
Lpref-Increase), External (Old-External-Worsen, New- 
External-Improve), and External-AS-Change. Because 
we use log scale on the y-axis, the graph does not 
show the cases where latency change is negative. Given 
that almost all the curves start from 0.5, it implies la- 
tency has the same likelihood to improve or worsen af- 
ter these events. A noteworthy observation is exter- 
nal events (External-AS-Change, External, and Peering) 
have much more severe impact, suggesting that AT&T’s 
network is engineered well internally. We observe simi- 
lar patterns for the other ISPs studied. 

Figure 9 illustrates how the latency change induced 
by the same event type varies across different ISPs. We 
omit External-AS-Change here because this type is not 
directly related to a target ISP. Figure 9(a) shows little 
difference among the five target ISPs in terms of latency 
change caused by internal events, as most changes are 
relatively small. Turning to Figure 9(b) and (c), the dif- 
ference between the ISPs becomes much more notice- 
able. AS11537 appears most resilient to external events 
in terms of latency deterioration while AS2914 appears 
worst. The relative difference between the ISPs is con- 
sistent in both graphs, suggesting that customers sensi- 
tive to performance disruptions should take great care in 
selecting the appropriate ISP providers. 


9 System Evaluation 


In this section, we show that our system imposes a 
small amount of memory and CPU overhead to perform 


Delay change distribution across ISPs 


event identification, classification, and inference. We 
evaluate our system on a commodity server with eight 
3.2GHz Xeon processors and 4 GB memory running 
Linux 2.6.20 SMP. 

The memory usage of our system is composed of: i) 
the two most recent routing state of the target ISP ex- 
tracted from the traces; and ii) the evidence and the 
conflict graphs constructed from the two routing state 
(see §3). The former is relatively static over time 
since the overall topology and routing of a target ISP 
do not change frequently. The latter is more dynamic 
and depends on the number of detected routing events. 
Throughout our evaluation period, the former is domi- 
nant because the number of traces outweighs the num- 
ber of routing events. The total memory footprint of our 
system stays under 40 MB. We also evaluate whether 
our system can keep up with the continually incoming 
routing state. We find the processing time of two recent 
routing state never exceeds one eighth of the data collec- 
tion time between the two routing state. This suggests 
our system can operate in real time to quickly detect and 
raise alerts on significant routing disruptions. 


10 Related Work 


Much work has been proposed to use end-host based 
probing to identify various network properties. For 
example, Rocketfuel [11] discovers ISP topologies by 
launching traceroute from a set of hosts in an intelligent 
manner to ensure scalability and coverage. iPlane [20] 
estimates the Internet path performance using tracer- 
outes and prediction techniques. There exist many other 
research measurement infrastructures [21, 22, 23, 24, 
25] for measuring network distance with performance 
metrics such as latency and bandwidth. Another exam- 
ple is PlanetSeer [26] which uses active probes to iden- 
tify performance anomalies for distributed applications. 
The key difference from these measurement efforts is 
that our work focuses on using collaborative traceroute 
probes to diagnose routing changes associated with large 
networks. 

The closest related work on identifying routing dis- 
ruptions is that by Wu et al. [6]. Using BGP data from 
multiple border routers in a single ISP, their system iden- 
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tifies significant BGP routing changes impacting large 
amount of traffic. A follow-up work by Huang et al. [27] 
performs multivariate analysis using BGP data from all 
routers within a large network combined with router 
configurations to diagnose network disruptions. In con- 
trast, we do not rely on such proprietary BGP data, and 
we can apply our system to diagnose routing changes for 
multiple networks. Another closely related work is the 
Hubble system [28] which attempts to identify reacha- 
bility problems using end-system based probing. In con- 
trast to their work, we attempt to both identify routing 
events and infer their causes relative to the target AS. 
There are also several projects on identifying the loca- 
tion and causes of routing changes by analyzing BGP 
data from multiple ASes [5, 9]. However, it is difficult 
to have complete visibility due to a limited number of 
BGP monitors. Note that our system is not restricted by 
the deployment of route monitors and can thus be widely 
deployed. 


11 Conclusion 


In this paper we have presented the first system to accu- 
rately and scalably diagnose routing disruptions purely 
from end systems without access to any sensitive data 
such as BGP feeds or router configurations from ISP net- 
works. Using a simple greedy algorithm on two bipar- 
tite graphs representing observed routing events, possi- 
ble causes, and the constraints between them, our sys- 
tem effectively infers the most likely causes for routing 
events detected through light-weight traceroute probes. 
We comprehensively validate the accuracy of our re- 
sults by comparing with an existing ISP-centric method, 
publicly-available router configurations, and network 
operators’ mailing list. We believe our work is an im- 
portant step to empowering customers and ISPs for at- 
taining better accountability on today’s Internet. 
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Abstract 


Critical network management applications increasingly 
demand fine-grained flow level measurements. How- 
ever, current flow monitoring solutions are inadequate 
for many of these applications. In this paper, we present 
the design, implementation, and evaluation of CSAMP, 
a system-wide approach for flow monitoring. The de- 
sign of CSAMP derives from three key ideas: flow sam- 
pling as a router primitive instead of uniform packet sam- 
pling; hash-based packet selection to achieve coordina- 
tion without explicit communication; and a framework 
for distributing responsibilities across routers to achieve 
network-wide monitoring goals while respecting router 
resource constraints. We show that CSAMP achieves 
much greater monitoring coverage, better use of router 
resources, and enhanced ability to satisfy network-wide 
flow monitoring goals compared to existing solutions. 


1 Introduction 


Network operators routinely collect flow-level measure- 
ments to guide several network management applica- 
tions. Traditionally, these measurements were used for 
customer accounting [9] and traffic engineering [13], 
which largely rely on aggregate traffic volume statistics. 
Today, however, flow monitoring assists several other 
critical network management tasks such as anomaly de- 
tection [19], identification of unwanted application traf- 
fic [6], and even forensic analysis [38], which need to 
identify and analyze as many distinct flows as possible. 
The main consequence of this trend is the increased need 
to obtain fine-grained flow measurements. 

Yet, because of technological and resource constraints, 
modern routers cannot each record all packets or flows 
that pass through them. Instead, they rely on a vari- 
ety of sampling techniques to selectively record as many 
packets as their CPU and memory resources allow. For 
example, most router vendors today implement uniform 
packet sampling (e.g., Netflow [5]); each router indepen- 
dently selects a packet with a sampling probability (typ- 
ically between 0.001 and 0.01) and aggregates the se- 
lected packets into flow records. While sampling makes 
passive measurement technologically feasible (i.e., oper- 
ate within the router constraints), the overall fidelity of 
flow-level measurements is reduced. 

There is a fundamental disconnect between the in- 
creasing requirements of new network management ap- 
plications and what current sampling techniques can pro- 
vide. While router resources do scale with technological 


advances, it is unlikely that this disconnect will disap- 
pear entirely, as networks continue to scale as well. We 
observe that part of this disconnect stems from a router- 
centric view of current measurement solutions. In to- 
day’s networks, routers record flow measurements com- 
pletely independently of each other, thus leading to re- 
dundant flow measurements and inefficient use of router 
resources. 

We argue that a centralized system that coordinates 
monitoring responsibilities across different routers can 
significantly increase the flow monitoring capabilities of 
a network. Moreover, such a centralized system sim- 
plifies the process of specifying and realizing network- 
wide flow measurement objectives. We describe Coordi- 
nated Sampling (CSAMP), a system for coordinated flow 
monitoring within an Autonomous System (AS). CSAMP 
treats a network of routers as a system to be managed ina 
coordinated fashion to achieve specific measurement ob- 
jectives. Our system consists of three design primitives: 


e Flow sampling: CSAMP uses flow sampling [15] in- 
stead of traditional packet sampling to avoid the sam- 
pling biases against small flows—a feature of particular 
importance to the new spectrum of security applications. 
At the same time, flow sampling preserves the fidelity of 
traffic volume estimation and thus the accuracy of tradi- 
tional traffic engineering applications. 

e Hash-based coordination: CSAMP uses a hash-based 
selection primitive to eliminate duplicate measurements 
in the network. This allows different routers to monitor 
disjoint sets of flows without requiring explicit commu- 
nication between routers, thus eliminating redundant and 
possibly ambiguous measurements across the network. 

e Network-wide optimization: Finally, CSAMP uses an 
optimization framework to specify and satisfy network- 
wide monitoring objectives while respecting router re- 
source constraints. The output of this optimization is 
then translated into per-router sampling manifests that 
specify the set of flows that each router is required to 
record. 


We address several practical aspects in the design and 
implementation of CSAMP. We implement efficient al- 
gorithms for computing sampling manifests that scale to 
large tier-1 backbone networks with hundreds of routers. 
We provide practical solutions for handling multi-path 
routing and realistic changes in traffic patterns. We also 
implement a prototype using an off-the-shelf flow collec- 
tion tool. 
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We demonstrate that CSAMP is fast enough to re- 
spond in real time to realistic network dynamics. Us- 
ing network-wide evaluations on the Emulab testbed, we 
also show that CSAMP naturally balances the monitor- 
ing load across the network, thereby avoiding reporting 
hotspots. We evaluate the benefits of CSAMP over a wide 
range of network topologies. CSAMP observes more than 
twice as many flows compared with traditional uniform 
packet sampling, and is even more effective at achiev- 
ing system-wide monitoring goals. For example, in the 
case of the minimum fractional flow coverage across all 
pairs of ingress-egress pairs, it provides significant im- 
provement over other flow monitoring solutions. ISPs 
can derive several operational benefits from CSAMP, as 
it reduces the reporting bandwidth and the data manage- 
ment overheads caused by duplicated flow reports. We 
also show that CSAMP is robust with respect to errors in 
input data and realistic changes in traffic. 


2 Related Work 


The design of CSAMP as a centrally managed network- 
wide monitoring system is inspired by recent trends in 
network management. In particular, recent work has 
demonstrated the benefits of a network-wide approach 
for traffic engineering [13, 41] and network diagno- 
sis [19, 20, 23]. Other recent proposals suggest that a 
centralized approach can significantly reduce manage- 
ment complexity and operating costs [1, 2, 14]. 

Despite the importance of network-wide flow moni- 
toring, there have been few attempts in the past to de- 
sign such systems. Most of the related work focuses on 
the single-router case and on providing incremental so- 
lutions to work around the limitations of uniform packet 
sampling. This includes work on adapting the packet 
sampling rate to changing traffic conditions [11, 17], 
tracking heavy-hitters [12], obtaining better traffic es- 
timates from sampled measurements [9, 15], reducing 
the overall amount of measurement traffic [10], and data 
streaming algorithms for specific applications [18, 21]. 

Early work on network-wide monitoring has focused 
on the placement of monitors at appropriate locations to 
cover all routing paths using as few monitors as possi- 
ble [4, 35]. The authors show that such a formulation is 
NP-hard, and propose greedy approximation algorithms. 
In contrast, CSAMP assumes a given set of monitoring lo- 
cations along with their resource constraints and, there- 
fore, is complementary to these approaches. 

There are extensions to the monitor-placement prob- 
lem in [35] to incorporate packet sampling. Cantieni 
et al. also consider a similar problem [3]. While the 
constrained optimization formulation in these problems 
shares some structural similarity to our approach in Sec- 
tion 4.2, the specific contexts in which these formulations 
are applied are different. First, CSAMP focuses on flow 


sampling as opposed to packet sampling. By using flow 
sampling, CSAMP provides a generic flow measurement 
primitive that subsumes the specific traffic engineering 
applications that packet sampling (and the frameworks 
that rely on it) can support. Second, while it is reason- 
able to assume that the probability of a single packet be- 
ing sampled multiple times across routers is negligible, 
this assumption is not valid in the context of flow-level 
monitoring. The probability of two routers sampling the 
same flow is high as flow sizes follow heavy-tailed dis- 
tributions [7, 40]. Hence, CSAMP uses mechanisms to 
coordinate routers to avoid duplicate flow reporting. 

To reduce duplicate measurements, Sharma and By- 
ers [33] suggest the use of Bloom filters. While mini- 
mizing redundant measurements is a common high-level 
theme between CSAMP and their approach, our work dif- 
fers on two significant fronts. First, CSAMP allows net- 
work operators to directly specify and satisfy network- 
wide objectives, explicitly taking into account (possi- 
bly heterogeneous) resource constraints on routers, while 
their approach does not. Second, CSAMP uses hash- 
based packet selection to implement coordination with- 
out explicit communication, while their approach re- 
quires every router to inform every other router about the 
set of flows it is monitoring. 

Hash-based packet selection as a router-level primitive 
was suggested in Trajectory Sampling [8]. Trajectory 
Sampling assigns all routers in the network a common 
hash range. Each router in the network records the pas- 
sage for all packets that fall in this common hash range. 
The recorded trajectories of the selected packets are then 
used for applications such as fault diagnosis. In contrast, 
CSAMP uses hash-based selection to achieve the oppo- 
site functionality: it assigns disjoint hash ranges across 
multiple routers so that different routers monitor differ- 
ent flows. 


3 Motivation 


We identify five criteria that a flow monitoring system 
should satisfy: (i) provide high flow coverage, (ii) min- 
imize redundant reports, (iii) satisfy network-wide flow 
monitoring objectives (e.g., specifying some subsets of 
traffic as more important than others or ensuring fairness 
across different subsets of traffic), (iv) work within router 
resource constraints, and (v) be general enough to sup- 
port a wide spectrum of flow monitoring applications. 
Table 1 shows a qualitative comparison of various flow 
monitoring solutions across these metrics. 

Packet sampling implemented by routers today is in- 
herently biased toward large flows, thus resulting in poor 
flow coverage. Thus, it does not satisfy the requirements 
of many classes of security applications [25]. In addition, 
this bias increases redundant flow reporting. 

There exist solutions (e.g., [12, 18, 21]) that operate 
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Uniform Packet 
Sampling 
(e.g. [3, 5) 


Data Streaming 
Algorithms 
(e.g., [18, 21]) 


Heavy-hitter CSAMP 
monitoring 


(e.g., H2)) 


Flow sampling 
(low-rate) 


Flow sampling 
(high-rate) 





High flow coverage 

Avoiding redundant measurements 
Network-wide flow monitoring goals 
Operate within resource constraints 
Generality to support many applications 


x<x xX X 


x<x xX X 


x<x xX x 
x<x xX x 
<x X X 


Table 1: Qualitative comparison across different deployment alternatives available to network operators. 


efficiently within router resource constraints, but either 
lack generality across applications or, in fact, reduce flow 
coverage. For example, techniques for tracking flows 
with high packet counts (e.g., [10, 12]) are attractive 
single-router solutions for customer accounting and traf- 
fic engineering. However, they increase redundant mon- 
itoring across routers without increasing flow coverage. 

Flow sampling is better than other solutions in terms 
of flow coverage and avoiding bias toward large flows. 
However, there is an inherent tradeoff between the flow 
coverage and router resources such as reporting band- 
width and load. Also, flow sampling fails to achieve 
network-wide objectives with sufficient fidelity. 

As Table 1 shows, none of the existing solutions si- 
multaneously satisfy all the criteria. To do so, we de- 
part from the router-centric approach adopted by exist- 
ing solutions and take a more system-wide approach. In 
the next section, we describe how CSAMP satisfies these 
goals by considering the routers in the network as a sys- 
tem to be managed in a coordinated fashion to achieve 
network-wide flow monitoring objectives. 


4 Design 

In this section, we present the design of the hash-based 
flow sampling primitive and the optimization engine 
used in CSAMP. In the following discussion, we assume 
the common 5-tuple (srcIP, dstIP, srcport, dstport, proto- 
col) definition of an IP flow. 


4.1 Router primitives 
Hash-based flow sampling: Each router has a sampling 
manifest — a table of hash ranges indexed using a key. 
Upon receiving a packet, the router looks up the hash 
range using a key derived from the packet’s header fields. 
It computes the hash of the packet’s 5-tuple and samples 
the packet if the hash falls within the range obtained from 
the sampling manifest. In this case, the hash is used as 
an index into a table of flows that the router is currently 
monitoring. If the flow already exists in the table, it up- 
dates the byte and packet counters (and other statistics) 
for the flow. Otherwise it creates a new entry in the table. 
The above approach implements flow sampling [15], 
since only those flows whose hash lies within the hash 
range are monitored. Essentially, we can treat the hash 
as a function that maps the input 5-tuple into a random 
value in the interval [0,1]. Thus, the size of each hash 


range determines the flow sampling rate of the router for 
each category of flows in the sampling manifest. 

Flow sampling requires flow table lookups for each 
packet; the flow table, therefore, needs to be imple- 
mented in fast SRAM. Prior work has shown that main- 
taining counters in SRAM is feasible in many situa- 
tions [12]. Even if flow counters in SRAM are not fea- 
sible, it is easy to add a packet sampling stage prior to 
flow sampling to make DRAM implementations possi- 
ble [17]. For simplicity, however, we assume that the 
counters can fit in SRAM for the rest of the paper. 
Coordination: If each router operates in isolation, i.e., 
independently sampling a subset of flows it observes, the 
resulting measurements from different routers are likely 
to contain duplicates. These duplicate measurements 
represent a waste of memory and reporting bandwidth 
on routers. In addition, processing duplicated flow re- 
ports incurs additional data management overheads. 

Hash-based sampling enables a simple but powerful 
coordination strategy to avoid these duplicate measure- 
ments. Routers are configured to use the same hash func- 
tion, but are assigned disjoint hash ranges so that the hash 
of any flow will match at most one router’s hash range. 
The sets of flows sampled by different routers will there- 
fore not overlap. Importantly, assigning non-overlapping 
hash ranges achieves coordination without explicit com- 
munication. Routers can thus achieve coordinated tasks 
without complex distributed protocols. 


4.2 Network-wide optimization 


ISPs typically specify their network-wide goals in terms 
of Origin-Destination (OD) pairs, specified by the 
ingress and egress routers. To achieve flow monitoring 
goals specified in terms of OD-pairs, CSAMP’s optimiza- 
tion engine needs the traffic matrix (the number of flows 
per OD-pair) and routing information (the router-level 
path(s) per OD-pair), both of which are readily available 
to network operators [13, 41]. 


Assumptions and notation: We make two assumptions 
to simplify the discussion. First, we assume that the traf- 
fic matrix (number of IP flows per OD-pair) and routing 
information for the network are given exactly and that 
these change infrequently. Second, we assume that each 
OD-pair has a single router-level path. We relax these 
assumptions in Section 4.4 and Section 4.5. 
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Each OD-pair OD; (@ = 1,...,M) is characterized 
by its router-level path P; and the number T; of IP flows 
in a measurement interval (e.g., five minutes). 

Each router Rj (7 = 1,...,.N) is constrained by two 
resources: memory (per-flow counters in SRAM) and 
bandwidth (for reporting flow records). (Because we as- 
sume that the flow counters are stored in SRAM, we do 
not model packet processing constraints [12].) We ab- 
stract these into a single resource constraint L,;, the num- 
ber of flows router R; can record and report in a given 
measurement interval. 

Let d;; denote the fraction of the IP flows of OD; that 
router R; samples. If R; does not lie on path P;, then 
the variable d;; will not appear in the formulation. For 
i=1,...,M, let C; denote the fraction of flows on OD; 
that is monitored. 


Objective: We present a general framework that is flex- 
ible enough to support several possible flow monitoring 
objectives specified as (weighted) combinations of the 
different C; values. As a concrete objective, we consider 
a hybrid measurement objective that maximizes the total 
flow-coverage across all OD-pairs ()7, T; x C; ) subject 
to ensuring the optimal minimum fractional coverage per 
OD-pair (min; { C;}). 


Problem mazxtotgivenfrac(a): 


Maximize YI T; x C;), subject to 


Vj, ye ex Tyee; (1) 
Rj EP; 
Vi, C; = S° di; (2) 
jRy EP; 
Vi, Vj, diz >0 (3) 
Vi, C, <1 (4) 
Vi, Ci >a (5) 


We define a linear programming (LP) formulation that 
takes as a parameter a, the desired minimum fractional 
coverage per OD-pair. Given a, the LP maximizes the 
total flow coverage subject to ensuring that each OD-pair 
achieves a fractional coverage at least a, and that each 
router operates within its load constraint. 

We briefly explain each of the constraints. (1) ensures 
that the number of flows that R; is required to monitor 
does not exceed its resource constraint L;. As we only 
consider sampling manifests in which the routers on P; 
for OD; will monitor distinct flows, (2) says that the frac- 
tion of traffic of OD; that has been covered is simply 
the sum of the fractional coverages d;; of the different 
routers on P;. Because each C; represents a fractional 
quantity we have the natural upper bound C; < 1 in 


(4). Since we want to guarantee that the fractional cov- 
erage on each OD-pair is greater than the desired min- 
imum fractional coverage, we have the lower bound in 
(5). Since the d;; define fractional coverages, they are 
constrained to be in the range [0, 1]; however, the con- 
straints in (4) subsume the upper bound on each d,; and 
we impose the non-zero constraints in (3). 

To maximize the total coverage subject to achieving 
the highest possible minimum fractional coverage, we 
use a two-step approach. First, we obtain the optimal 
minimum fractional coverage by considering the prob- 
lem of maximizing min, { C;} subject to constraints (1)— 
(4). Next, the value of OptMinFrac obtained from this 
optimization is used as the input a to maztotgivenfrac. 

The solution to the above two-step procedure, d* = 
(dj;)1<i<M,1<j<N provides a sampling strategy that 
maximizes the total flow coverage subject to achieving 
the optimal minimum fractional coverage per OD-pair. 


4.3 Sampling manifests 


The next step is to map the optimal solution into a sam- 
pling manifest for each router that specifies its monitor- 
ing responsibilities (Figure 1). The algorithm iterates 
over the M OD-pairs. For each OD,, the variable Range 
is advanced in each iteration (i.e., per router) by the frac- 
tional coverage d;, provided by the current router (lines 
4 and 5 in Figure 1). This ensures that routers on the path 
P; for OD, are assigned disjoint ranges. Thus, no flows 
are monitored redundantly. 

Once a router has received its sampling manifest, it 
implements the algorithm shown in Figure 2. For each 
packet it observes, the router first identifies the OD-pair. 
Next, it computes a hash on the flow headers (the IP 5- 
tuple) and checks if the hash value lies in the assigned 
hash range for the OD-pair (the function HASH returns 
a value in the range [0,1]). That is, the key used for 
looking up the hash range (c.f., Section 4.1) is the flow’s 
OD-pair. Each router maintains a Flowtable of the set of 
flows it is currently monitoring. If the packet has been se- 
lected, then the router either creates a new entry (if none 
exists) or updates the counters for the corresponding en- 
try in the Flowtable. 


4.4 Handling inaccurate traffic matrices 


The discussion so far assumed that the traffic matrices are 
known and fixed. Traffic matrices are typically obtained 
using estimation techniques (e.g., [41, 42]) that may have 
estimation errors. 

If the estimation errors are bounded, we scale the 
sampling strategy appropriately to ensure that the new 
scaled solution will operate within the router resource 
constraints and be near-optimal in comparison to an op- 
timal solution for the true (but unknown) traffic matrix. 
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GENERATESAMPLINGMANIFEST(d* = (dj;)) 
// i ranges over all OD-pairs 
1 for: =1,...,Mdo 
Range — 0 
// j ranges over routers 
3 for 7 =1,...,Ndo 
4 HashRange(i,j) — [Range, Range + d7;) 
5 Range — Range + dj; 
6 Vj, Manifest(j) — {(t, HashRange(i, j))|di, > 0} 
Figure 1: Translating the optimal solution into a sam- 


pling manifest for each router 


N 


COORDSAMPROUTER(pkt, Manifest ) 
// Manifest = (i, HashRange(i, 7)) 
1 OD — GETODPAIRID(pkt) 
// HASH returns a value in (0, 1] 
2 Nore — HASH(FLOWHEADER(pkt)) 
3 if hye € Hashrange(OD, j) then 
4 Create an entry in Flowtable if none exists 
5 Update byte and packet counters for the entry 


Figure 2: Algorithm to implement coordinated sampling 
on router R; 


Suppose the estimation errors in the traffic matrix 
are bounded, i.e., if 7; and aT denote the estimated 
and actual traffic for OD; respectively, then Vi, T; © 
[7;(1 — e), T;(1 + ©]. Here, € quantifies how much 
the estimated traffic matrix (i.e., our input data) differs 
with respect to the true traffic matrix. Suppose the op- 
timal sampling strategy for T = (Ti)1<iem isd = 
(dij) 1<i< M,1<j<N, and that the optimal sampling strat- 
egy for T = (Ti)i<icm is d* = (di;)1<i<mi<j<n- 

A sampling strategy dis T’-feasible if it satisfies con- 
ditions (1)-(4) for T. For a T-feasible strategy d, let 
B(d, T) = min,;{C;} denote the minimum fractional 
coverage, and let y(d, T) = 3°, T; x C; = 00; Ti x 
()¢; dij) denote the total flow coverage. Setting d,; = 


d;,(1 — €), we can show that d’ is T-feasible, and! 
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For example, with « = 1%, using d’ yields a worst case 
performance reduction of 2% in the minimum fractional 
coverage and 4% in the total coverage with respect to the 
optimal strategy d. 


'For brevity, we do not show the full derivation of these results and 
refer the reader to the accompanying technical report [31]. 


4.5 Handling multiple paths per OD-pair 


Next, we discuss a practical extension to incorporate 
multiple paths per OD-pair, for example using equal cost 
multi-path routing (ECMP).” 

Given the routing and topology information, we can 
obtain the multiple routing paths for each OD-pair and 
can compute the number of flows routed across each of 
the multiple paths. Then, we treat each of the different 
paths as a distinct logical OD-pair with different individ- 
ual traffic demands. As an example, suppose OD; has 
two paths P} and P?. We treat P} and P? as indepen- 
dent OD-pairs with traffic values T} and T?. This means 
that we introduce additional d;; variables in the formula- 
tion. In this example, in (1) we expand the term d;; x T; 
for router R; to be dj, x T +d}; x T? if R; lies on both 
Pend Pr? 

However, when we specify the objective function and 
the sampling manifests, we merge these logical OD- 
pairs. In the above example, we would specify the 
network-wide objectives in terms of the total coverage 
for the OD;, C; = C} + C?. This merging procedure 
also applies to the sampling manifests. For example, sup- 
pose R; occurs on the two paths in the above example, 
and the optimal solution has values di; and d?, corre- 
sponding to P} and P?. The sampling manifest sim- 
ply specifies that R; is responsible for a total fraction 
di; = dj, + dj, of the flows in ODj. 


5 System Architecture 


Figure 3 depicts the overall architecture of CSAMP. The 
centralized optimization engine computes and dissemi- 
nates sampling manifests based on the traffic matrix and 
routing information continuously measured in the net- 
work. This engine also assigns an identifier to every 
OD-pair and propagates this information to the ingress 
routers. The ingress routers determine the OD-pair and 
mark packets with the identifier. Each router uses the 
OD-pair identifier and its sampling manifest to decide if 
it should record a specific flow. In order to handle traffic 
dynamics, the optimization engine recalculates the traffic 
matrix periodically based on the observed flow reports to 
generate and distribute new sampling manifests. Such 
a centralized approach is consistent with the operating 
model of modern ISPs, where operators push out router 
configuration files (e.g., routing tables, ACLs) and col- 
lect information from the routers. 

To complete the description of the CSAMP system, we 
describe the following mechanisms: 1) obtaining OD- 
pair information for packets; 2) responding to long- and 
short-term traffic dynamics; 3) managing memory re- 


2ECMP-enabled routers make forwarding decisions on a per-IP- 
flow rather than on a per-packet basis. Thus, we need not be concerned 
with multiple packets from a single flow traversing different router- 
level paths. 
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Figure 3: An overall view of the architecture of the 
CSAMP system. The optimization engine uses up-to-date 
traffic and routing information to compute and dissemi- 
nate sampling manifests to routers. 


sources on routers; 4) computing the sampling manifests 
efficiently; and 5) reacting to routing dynamics. 


5.1 OD-pair identification 

Each router, on observing a packet, must identify the 
OD-pair to which the packet belongs. There are prior 
approaches to infer the OD-pair for a given packet based 
on the source and destination IP addresses and routing 
information [13]. However, such information may not 
be immediately discernible to interior routers from their 
routing tables due to prefix aggregation. Ingress routers 
are in a better position to identify the appropriate egress 
when a packet enters the network using such techniques. 
Thus the ingress routers mark each packet header with 
the OD-pair identifier. Interior routers can subsequently 
extract this information. In practice, the OD-pair identi- 
fier can either be added to the IP-header or to the MPLS 
label stack. Note that the multi-path extension (Sec- 
tion 4.5) does not impose additional work on the ingress 
routers for OD-pair identification. In both the single- 
path and multi-path cases, an ingress router only needs 
to determine the egress router and the identifier for the 
ingress-egress pair, and need not distinguish between the 
different paths for each ingress-egress pair. 


The identifier can be added to the IP-id field in a man- 
ner similar to other proposals that rely on packet marking 
(e.g., [22, 29, 39]). This 16-bit field allows assigning a 
unique identifier to each OD-pair in a network with up 
to 256 border routers (and 65,536 OD-pairs), which suf- 
fices for medium-sized networks. For larger ISPs, we use 
an additional encoding step to assign identifiers to OD- 
pairs so that there are no conflicts in the assignments. 
For example, OD; and OD, can be assigned the same 
identifier if P; and P; do not traverse a common router 
(and the same interfaces on that router) or, if they do, the 
common router is not assigned logging responsibility for 
one of them. We formulate this notion of non-conflicting 
OD-pairs as a graph coloring problem, and run a greedy 
coloring algorithm on the resulting conflict graph. Using 
this extension, the approach scales to larger ISPs (e.g., 
needing fewer than 10 bits to encode all OD-pairs for 
a network with 300 border routers). In the interest of 
space, we do not discuss this technique or the encoding 
results further. 

While the above approach to retrofit OD-pair identi- 
fiers within the IP header requires some work, it is easier 
to add the OD-pair identifier as a static label in the MPLS 
label stack. In this case, the space required to specify 
OD-pair identifiers is not a serious concern. 


5.2 Dealing with traffic dynamics 


To ensure that the flow monitoring goals are achieved 
consistently over time, the optimization engine must be 
able to predict the traffic matrix to compute the sampling 
manifests. This prediction must take into account long- 
term variations in traffic matrices (e.g., diurnal trends), 
and also be able to respond to short-term dynamics (e.g., 
on the scale of a few minutes). 

Long-term variations in traffic matrices typically 
arise from predictable time-of-day and day-of-week ef- 
fects [28]. To handle these, we use historical traffic ma- 
trices as inputs to the optimization engine to compute 
the sampling strategy. For example, to compute the man- 
ifests for this week’s Fri. 9am-10am period, we use the 
traffic matrix observed during the previous week’s Fri. 
9am-10am period. 

The optimization engine also has to respond to less 
predictable short-term traffic variations. Using histori- 
cal traffic matrices averaged over long periods (e.g., one 
week) runs the risk of underfitting; important structure 
present over shorter time scales is lost due to averag- 
ing. On the other hand, using historical traffic matrices 
over short periods (e.g., 5-minute intervals) may result in 
overfitting, unnecessarily incorporating details specific 
to the particular historical period in question. 

To handle the long and short-term traffic dynamics, we 
take the following heuristic approach. Suppose we are 
interested in computing sampling manifests for every 5- 
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minute interval for the Fri. 9am-10am period of the cur- 
rent week. To avoid overfitting, we do not use the traffic 
matrices observed during the corresponding 5-minute in- 
tervals that make up the previous week’s Fri. 9am-10am 
period. Instead, we take the (hourly) traffic matrix for 
the previous week’s Fri. 9am-10am period, divide it by 
12 (the number of 5-minute segments per hour), and use 
the resulting traffic matrix T°’? as input data for com- 
puting the manifests for the first 5-minute period. At the 
end of this period, we collect flow data from each router 
and obtain the traffic matrix T’°°* from the collected flow 
reports. (If the fractional coverage for OD; with the cur- 
rent sampling strategy is C; and x; sampled flows are 
reported, then pete = a i.e., normalizing the number 
of sampled flows by the total flow sampling rate.) 

Given the observed traffic matrix for the current mea- 
surement period 7'°°* and the historical traffic matrix 
T°'4, a new traffic matrix is computed using a conser- 
vative update policy. The resulting traffic matrix T°” 
is used as the input for obtaining the manifests for the 
next 5-minute period. 

The conservative update policy works as follows. 
First, check if there are significant differences between 
the observed traffic matrix T’°°* and the historical input 


old 6; a [rere | . . 2 
data T°. Let 6; = aaa denote the estimation er. 


ror for OD,. If 6; exceeds a threshold A, then compute 
a new traffic matrix entry 7/’°”, otherwise use T°'4. If 
T2°s is greater than T°'4, then set T°’ = Ts, If 
T°°s is smaller than 71°’, check the resource utilization 
of the routers currently responsible for monitoring OD,. 
If all these routers have residual resources available, set 
af peta Pebe: otherwise seb Pee = Tel, 

The rationale behind this conservative update heuristic 
is that if a router runs out of resources, it may result in 
underestimating the new traffic on OD-pairs for which it 
is responsible (i.e., T'°°* is an under-estimate of the ac- 
tual traffic matrix). Updating T”*” with T°°* for such 
OD-pairs is likely to cause a recurrence of the same over- 
flow condition in the next 5-minute period. Instead, we 
err on the side of overestimating the traffic for each OD- 
pair. This ensures that the information obtained for the 
next period is reliable and can help make a better deci- 
sion when computing manifests for subsequent intervals. 

The only caveat is that this policy may provide lower 
flow coverage since it overestimates the total traffic vol- 
ume. Our evaluations with real traffic traces (Section 6.3) 
show that this performance penalty is low and the heuris- 
tic provides near-optimal traffic coverage. 


5.3. Flow records in SRAM 


We assume that the flow table is maintained in (more ex- 
pensive) SRAM. Thus, we need a compact representation 
of the flow record in memory, unlike Netflow [5] which 
maintains a 64-byte flow record in DRAM. We observe 


that the entire flow record (the IP 5-tuple, the OD-pair 
identifier, and counters) need not actually be maintained 
in SRAM; only the flow counters (for byte and packet 
counts) need to be in SRAM. Thus, we can offload most 
of the flow fields to DRAM and retain only those rel- 
evant to the online computation: a four byte flow-hash 
(for flowtable lookups) and 32-bit counters for packets 
and bytes, requiring only 12 bytes of SRAM per flow 
record. To further reduce the SRAM required, we can 
use techniques for maintaining counters using a combi- 
nation of SRAM and DRAM [43]. We defer a discussion 
of handling router memory exhaustion to Section 7. 


5.4 Computing the optimal solution 


In order to respond in near-real time to network dynam- 
ics, computing and disseminating the sampling manifests 
should require at most a few seconds. Unfortunately, the 
simple two-step approach in Section 4.2 requires a few 
hundreds of seconds on large ISP topologies and thus 
does not scale. We discovered that its bottleneck is the 
first step of solving the modified LP to find OptMinFrac. 

To reduce the computation time we implement two 
optimizations. First, we use a binary search proce- 
dure to determine OptMinFrac. This was based on 
experimental evidence that solving the LP specified by 
maxtotgivenfrac(a) for a given a is faster than solving 
the LP to find OptMinFrrac. Second, we use the insight 
that maxtotgivenfrac(a) can be formulated as a special 
instance of a MaxFlow problem. These optimizations re- 
duce the time needed to compute the optimal sampling 
strategy to at most eleven seconds even on large tier-1 
ISPs with more than 300 routers. 


Binary search: The main idea is to use a binary search 
procedure over the value of a using the LP formulation 
maxtotgivenfrac(a). The procedure takes as input an 
error parameter € and returns a feasible solution with 
a minimum fractional coverage a* with the guarantee 
that OptMinFrac — a* < ¢. The search keeps track of 
Qiower, the smallest feasible value known (initially set to 


zero), and Qupper, the highest possible value (initially set 


iL; ; “ 
to mi 7~). In each iteration, the lower and upper bounds 





are updated depending on whether the current value a 
is feasible or not and the current value a is updated to 
Mower veer The search starts from @ = Qupper, and 
stops if the gap Qupper — Ylower 18 less than ¢, and re- 


turns a* = Qiower at this stopping point. 


Reformulation using MaxFlow: We formulate the 
LP maztotgivenfrac(a) as an equivalent MaxFlow prob- 
lem, specifically a variant of traditional MaxFlow prob- 
lems that has additional lower-bound constraints on edge 
capacities. The intuition behind this optimization is that 
MaxFlow problems are typically more efficient to solve 
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than general LPs. 
We construct the following (directed) graph G 
(V, E). The set of vertices in G is 


V = {source, sink} U {odi}i<icm U {ry hi<j<n 


Each od; in the above graph corresponds to OD-pair 
OD; in the network and each r; in the graph corresponds 
to router A; in the network. 

The set of edges is EF = Fy, U Eg U FE, where 


E, = {(source, od;)}i<icm 
Ey = {(rj, sink) }hi<j<n 
Es 1 (0d 1G hea ep: 


Let f(x,y) denote the flow on the edge (x,y) € E, 
and let UB(x, y) and LB(x, y) denote the upper-bound 
and lower-bound on edge capacities in G. Our objective 
is to maximize the flow F' from source to sink subject to 
the following constraints. 


P x = source 
Var, (= fey) - >> iw) =< -F x=sink 
y y 0 otherwise 


We specify lower and upper bounds on the flow on 
each edge as: 


Va, Vy, LB(x,y) < f(x,y) < UB(a,y) 


The upper-bounds on the edge capacities are: (i) the 
edges from the source to od; have a maximum capacity 
equal to 7; (the traffic for OD-pair OD;), and (ii) the 
edges from each 1; to the sink have a maximum capacity 
equal to L; (resource available on each router R;). 


T; «x = source,y = od; 
UB((z,y))= 4 Li c=rj,y = sink 
co. otherwise 


We introduce lower bounds only on the edges from 
the source to each od;, indicating that each OD; should 
have a fractional flow coverage at least a: 


ax T; 


rae) ={ 4 


x = source, y = od; 
otherwise 


We use the binary search procedure discussed earlier, 
but use this MaxFlow formulation to solve each iteration 
of the binary search instead of the LP formulation. 


5.5 Handling routing changes 

The CSAMP system receives real-time routing updates 
from a passive routing and topology monitor such as 
OSPF monitor [32]. Ideally, the optimization engine 
would recompute the sampling manifests for each rout- 
ing update. However, recomputing and disseminating 


sampling manifests to all routers for each routing up- 
date is expensive. Instead, the optimization engine uses 
a snapshot of the routing and topology information at the 
beginning of every measurement interval to compute and 
disseminate manifests for the next interval. This ensures 
that all topology changes are handled within at most two 
measurement intervals. 

To respond more quickly to routing changes, the opti- 
mization engine can precompute sampling manifests for 
different failure scenarios in a given measurement cy- 
cle. Thus, if a routing change occurs, an appropriate 
sampling manifest corresponding to this scenario is al- 
ready available. This precomputation reduces the latency 
of adapting to a given routing change to less than one 
measurement interval. Since it takes only a few seconds 
(e.g., 7 seconds for 300 routers and 60,000 OD-pairs) to 
compute a manifest on one CPU (Section 6.1), we can 
precompute manifests for all single router/link failure 
scenarios with a moderate (4-5 x) level of parallelism. 
While precomputing manifests for multiple failure sce- 
narios is difficult, such scenarios are also relatively rare. 


5.6 Prototype implementation 

Optimization engine: Our implementation of the algo- 
rithms for computing sampling manifests (Section 5.4) 
consists of 1500 lines of C/C++ code using the CPLEX 
callable library. The implementation is optimized for re- 
peated computations with small changes to the input pa- 
rameters, in that it carries state from one solution over 
to the next. Solvers like CPLEX typically reach a so- 
lution more quickly when starting “close” to a solution 
than when starting from scratch. Moreover, the solu- 
tions that result tend to have fewer changes to the pre- 
ceding solutions than would solutions computed from 
scratch, which enables reconfigured manifests to be de- 
ployed with fewer or smaller messages. We implement 
this optimization for both our binary search algorithm 
and when recomputing sampling manifests in response 
to traffic and routing dynamics. 

Flow collection: We implemented a CSAMP extension to 
the YAF flow collection tool.? Our choice was motivated 
by our familiarity with YAF, its simplicity of implemen- 
tation, and because it is a reference implementation for 
the IETF IPFIX working group. The extensions to YAF 
required 200 lines of additional code. The small code 
modification suggests that many current flow monitor- 
ing tools can be easily extended to realize the benefits of 
CSAMP. In our implementation, we use the BOB hash 
function recommended by Molina et al. [26]. 


6 Evaluation 


We divide our evaluation into three parts. First, we 
demonstrate that the centralized optimization engine and 


Shttp://tools.netsa.cert.org/yaft 
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the individual flow collection processes in CSAMP are 
scalable in Section 6.1. Second, we show the practical 
benefits that network operators can derive from CSAMP 
in Section 6.2. Finally, in Section 6.3, we show that the 
system can effectively handle realistic traffic dynamics. 

In our experiments, we compare the performance of 
different sampling algorithms at a PoP-level granularity, 
i.e., treating each PoP as a “router” in the network model. 
We use PoP-level network topologies from educational 
backbones (Internet2 and GEANT) and tier-1 ISP back- 
bone topologies inferred by Rocketfuel [34]. We con- 
struct OD-pairs by considering all possible pairs of PoPs 
and use shortest-path routing to compute the PoP-level 
path per OD-pair. To obtain the shortest paths, we use 
publicly available static IS-IS weights for Internet2 and 
GEANT and inferred link weights [24] for Rocketfuel- 
based topologies. 





Topology (AS#) | PoPs | OD-pairs | Flows | Packets 
x 108 x 108 
NTT (2914) 70 4900 51 204 
Level3 (3356) 63 3969 46 196 
Sprint (1239) 52 2704 37 148 
Telstra (1221) 44 1936 32 128 
Tiscali (3257) 41 1681 32 218 
GEANT 22 484 16 64 
Internet2 11 121 8 32 


Table 2: Parameters for the experiments 


Due to the lack of publicly available traffic matrices 
and aggregate traffic estimates for commercial ISPs, we 
take the following approach. We use a baseline traffic 
volume of 8 million IP flows for Internet2 (per 5-minute 
interval).+ For other topologies, we scale the total traffic 
by the number of PoPs in the topology (e.g., given that 
Internet2 has 11 PoPs, for Sprint with 52 PoPs the traf- 
fic is oe x 8 = 37 million flows). These values match 
reasonably well with traffic estimates reported for tier- 
1 ISPs. To model the structure of the traffic matrix, we 
first annotate PoP k with the population p, of the city 
to which it is mapped. We then use a gravity model 
to obtain the traffic volume for each OD-pair [33]. In 
particular, we assume that the total traffic between PoPs 
k and k’ is proportional to pp xX pz. We assume that 
flow size (number of packets) is Pareto-distributed, i.e., 
Pr(Flowsize > x packets) = (£)7,a > ce with y = 1.8 
and c = 4. (We use these as representative values; our re- 
sults are similar across a range of flow size parameters.) 
Table 2 summarizes our evaluation setup. 


6.1 Micro-benchmarks 

In this section, we measure the performance of CSAMP 

along two dimensions — the cost of computing sampling 
“The weekly aggregate traffic on Internet2 is roughly 175TB. Ig- 

noring time-of-day effects, this translates into 0.08TB per 5-minute in- 


terval. Assuming an average flow size of 10KB, this translates into 
roughly 8 million flows. 


manifests and the router overhead. 





AS PoP-level (secs) Router-level (secs) 
Bin-LP Bin-MaxFlow Bin-LP Bin-MaxFlow 

NTT 0.53 0.16 44.5 10.9 
Level3 0.27 0.10 24.6 7A 
Sprint 0.01 0.08 17.9 4.8 
Telstra 0.09 0.03 9.6 2.2 
Tiscali 0.11 0.03 9.4 2.2 
GEANT 0.03 0.01 2.3 0.3 
Internet2 0.01 0.005 0.20 0.14 


Table 3: Time (in seconds) to compute the optimal sam- 
pling manifest for both PoP- and router-level topologies. 
Bin-LP refers to the binary search procedure without the 
MaxFlow optimization. 


Computing sampling manifests: Table 3 shows the 
time taken to compute the sampling manifests on an In- 
tel Xeon 2.80 GHz CPU machine for different topolo- 
gies. For every PoP-level topology we considered, our 
optimization framework generates sampling manifests 
within one second, even with the basic LP formulation. 
Using the MaxFlow formulation reduces this further. On 
the largest PoP-level topology, NTT, with 70 PoPs, it 
takes only 160 ms to compute the sampling manifests 
with this optimization. 

We also consider augmented router-level topologies 
constructed from PoP-level topologies by assuming that 
each PoP has four edge routers and one core router, with 
router-level OD-pairs between every pair of edge routers. 
To obtain the router-level traffic matrix, we split the inter- 
PoP traffic uniformly across the router-level OD-pairs 
constituting each PoP-level OD-pair. 

Even with 5x as many routers and 16x as many OD- 
pairs as the PoP-level topologies, the worst case compu- 
tation time is less than 11 seconds with the MaxFlow op- 
timization. These results show that CSAMP can respond 
to network dynamics in near real-time, and that the opti- 
mization step is not a bottleneck. 

Worst-case processing overhead: CSAMP imposes ex- 
tra processing overhead per router to look up the OD- 
pair identifier in a sampling manifest and to compute a 
hash over the packet header. To quantify this overhead, 
we compare the throughput (on multiple offline packet 
traces) of running YAF in full flow capture mode, and 
running YAF with CSAMP configured to log every flow. 
Note that this configuration demonstrates the worst-case 
overhead because, in real deployments, a CSAMP in- 
stance would need to compute hashes only for packets 
belonging to OD-pairs that have been assigned to it, and 
update flow counters only for the packets it has selected. 
Even with this worst-case configuration the overhead of 
CSAMP is only 5% (not shown). 

Network-wide evaluation using Emulab: We use Em- 
ulab [37] for a realistic network-wide evaluation of our 
prototype implementation. The test framework consists 
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of support code that (a) sets up network topologies; (b) 
configures and runs YAF instances per “router’’; (c) gen- 
erates offline packet traces for a given traffic matrix; and 
(d) runs real-time tests using the Bit Twist? packet 
replay engine with minor modifications. The only dif- 
ference between the design in Section 4 and our Em- 
ulab setup is with respect to node configurations. In 
Section 4, sampling manifests are computed on a per- 
router basis, but YAF processes are instantiated on a 
per-interface basis. We map router-level manifests to 
interface-level manifests by assigning each router’s re- 
sponsibilities across its ingress interfaces. For example, 
if R; is assigned the responsibility to log OD;, then this 
responsibility is assigned to the YAF process instantiated 
on the ingress interface for P; on R;. 

We configure CS AMP in full-coverage mode, i.e., con- 
figured to capture all flows in the network (in our formu- 
lation this means setting the router resources such that 
OptMinFrac = 1). We also consider the alternative full 
coverage solution where each ingress router is configured 
to capture all traffic on incoming interfaces. The metric 
we compare is the normalized throughput of each YAF 
instance running in the emulated network. Let the total 
number of packets sent through the interface (in a fixed 
interval of 300 seconds) on which the YAF process is in- 
stantiated be pkts , 441. Suppose the YAF instance was 
able to process only pkts,,,ocesseq Packets in the same 


time interval. Then the normalized throughput is defined 
pkts 


processed 


as as By definition, the normalized throughput 


can be at most 1. 
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Figure 4: Comparing the CDF of normalized throughput 
per-interface across the entire network 


Our test setup is unfair to CSAMP for two reasons. 
First, with a PoP-level topology, every ingress router is 
also a core router. Thus, there are no interior routers on 
which the monitoring load can be distributed. Second, 
to emulate a router processing packets on each interface, 
we instantiate multiple YAF processes on a single-CPU 
Emulab pc3000 node. In contrast, ingress flow capture 


Shttp://bittwist.sourceforge.net 


needs exactly one process per Emulab node. In reality, 
this processing would be either parallelized in hardware 
(offloaded to individual linecards), or on multiple CPUs 
per YAF process even in software implementations, or 
across multiple routers in router-level topologies. 

Figure 4 shows the distribution of the normalized 
throughput values of each YAF instance in the emulated 
network. Despite the disadvantageous setup, the normal- 
ized packet processing throughput of CSAMP is higher. 
Given the 5% overhead due to hash computations men- 
tioned before, this result might appear surprising. The 
better throughput of CSAMP is due to two reasons. First, 
each per-interface YAF instance incurs per-packet flow 
processing overheads (look up flowtable, update coun- 
ters, etc.) only for the subset of flows assigned to it. 
Second, we implement a minor optimization that first 
checks whether the OD-pair (identified from IP-id field) 
for the packet is present in its sampling manifest, and 
computes a hash only if there is an entry for this OD- 
pair. We also repeated the experiment by doubling the 
total traffic volume, i.e., using 16 million flows instead of 
8 million flows. The difference between the normalized 
throughputs is similar in this case as well. For exam- 
ple, the minimum throughput with ingress flow capture 
is only 85%, whereas for CSAMP the minimum normal- 
ized throughput is 93% (not shown). These results show 
that by distributing responsibilities across the network, 
CSAMP balances the monitoring load effectively. 


6.2 Benefits of CSAMP 


It is difficult to scale our evaluations to larger topolo- 
gies using Emulab. Therefore, we implemented a custom 
packet-level network simulator (roughly 2500 lines of 
C++) to evaluate the performance of different sampling 
approaches. For all the sampling algorithms, the simu- 
lator uses the same network topology, OD traffic matrix, 
and IP flow-size distribution for consistent comparisons. 

We consider two packet sampling alternatives: (i) uni- 
form packet sampling with a sampling rate of 1-in-100 
packets at all routers in the network, and (ii) uniform 
packet sampling at edge routers (this may reflect a fea- 
sible alternative for some ISPs [13]) with a packet sam- 
pling rate of 1-in-50 packets. We also consider two flow 
sampling variants: (iii) constant-rate flow sampling at all 
routers with a sampling rate of 1-in-100 flows, and (iv) 
maximal flow sampling in which the flow sampling rates 
are chosen such that each node maximally utilizes its 
available memory. In maximal flow sampling, the flow 
sampling rate for a router is min(1,4), where J is the 
number of flow records it is provisioned to hold and t 
is the total number of flows it observes. Both constant- 
rate and maximal flow sampling alternatives are hypo- 
thetical; there are no implementations of either available 
in routers today. We consider them along with CSAMP 
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Figure 5: Comparing CSAMP with packet sampling and hypothetical flow sampling approaches 


to evaluate different intermediate solutions in the overall 
design space, with current packet sampling approaches 
at one end of the spectrum and CSAMP at the other. The 
metrics we consider directly represent the criteria in Ta- 
ble 1. 


CSAMP and the two flow sampling alternatives are 
constrained by the amount of SRAM on each router. 
We assume that each PoP in the network is provi- 
sioned to hold up to 400,000 flow records. Assuming 
roughly 5 routers per PoP, 10 interfaces per router, and 
12 bytes per flow record, this requirement translates into 
a00,000x 12 = 96 KB SRAM per linecard, which is well 
within the 8 MB technology limit (in 2004) suggested 
by Varghese [36]. (The total SRAM per linecard is 
shared across multiple router functions, but it is reason- 
able to allocate 1% of the SRAM for flow monitoring.) 
Since packet sampling alternatives primarily operate in 
DRAM, we use the methodology suggested by Estan and 
Varghese [12] and impose no memory restrictions on the 
routers. By assuming that packet sampling operates un- 
der no memory constraints, we provide it the best possi- 
ble flow coverage (i.e., we underestimate the benefits of 
CSAMP). 


Coverage benefits: Figure 5(a) compares the total flow 
coverage obtained with different sampling schemes for 
the various PoP-level topologies (Table 2). The total 


flow coverage of CSAMP is 1.8-3.3x that of the uni- 
form packet sampling approaches for all the topolo- 
gies considered. Doubling the sampling rate for edge- 
based uniform packet sampling only marginally im- 
proves flow coverage over all-router uniform packet sam- 
pling. Among the two flow sampling alternatives, con- 
stant rate flow sampling uses the available memory re- 
sources inefficiently, and the flow coverage is 9-16 x less 
than CSAMP. Maximal flow sampling uses the memory 
resources maximally, and therefore is the closest in per- 
formance. Even in this case, CSAMP provides 14-32% 
better flow coverage. While this represents only a mod- 
est gain over maximal flow sampling, Figures 5(b) and 
5(c) show that maximal flow sampling suffers from poor 
minimum fractional coverage and increases the amount 
of redundancy in flow reporting. 


Figure 5(b) compares the minimum fractional cover- 
age per OD-pair. CSAMP significantly outperforms all al- 
ternatives, including maximal flow sampling. This result 
shows a key strength of CS AMP to achieve network-wide 
flow coverage objectives, which other alternatives fail to 
provide. In addition, the different topologies vary signif- 
icantly in the minimum fractional coverage, in compar- 
ison to the total coverage. For example, the minimum 
fractional coverage for Internet2 and GEANT is signif- 
icantly higher than other ASes even though the traffic 
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volumes in our simulations are scaled linearly with the 
number of PoPs. We attribute this to the unusually large 
diagonal and near-diagonal elements in a traffic matrix. 
For example, in the case of Telstra, the bias in the popu- 
lation distribution across PoPs is such that the top few 
densely populated PoPs (Sydney, Melbourne, and Los 
Angeles) account for more than 60% of the total traffic 
in the gravity-model based traffic matrix. 
Reporting benefits: In Figure 5(c), we show the ratio 
of the number of duplicate flow records reported to the 
total number of distinct flow reports reported. The ab- 
sence of CSAMP in Figure 5(c) is because of the assign- 
ment of non-overlapping hash-ranges to avoid duplicate 
monitoring. Constant rate flow sampling has little du- 
plication, but it provides very low flow coverage. Uni- 
form packet sampling can result in up to 14% duplicate 
reports. Edge-based packet sampling can alleviate this 
waste to some extent by avoiding redundant reporting 
from transit routers. Maximal flow sampling incurs the 
largest amount of duplicate flow reports (as high as 33%). 
Figure 5(d) shows the maximum reporting bandwidth 
across all PoPs. We normalize the reporting bandwidth 
by the bandwidth required for CSAMP. The reporting 
bandwidth for CSAMP and flow sampling is bounded by 
the amount of memory that the routers are provisioned 
with; memory relates directly to the number of flow- 
records that a router needs to export. The normalized 
load for uniform packet sampling can be as high as four. 
Thus CSAMP has the added benefit of avoiding reporting 
hotspots unlike traditional packet sampling approaches. 
Summary of benefits: CSAMP significantly outper- 
forms traditional packet sampling approaches on all four 
metrics. Unlike constant rate flow sampling, CS AMP effi- 
ciently leverages the available memory resources. While 
maximal flow sampling can partially realize the benefits 
in terms of total flow coverage, it has poor performance 
with respect to the minimum fractional flow coverage 
and the number of duplicated flow reports. Also, as net- 
work operators provision routers to obtain greater flow 
coverage, this bandwidth overhead due to duplicate flow 
reports will increase. 


6.3 Robustness properties 


To evaluate the robustness of our approach to realistic 
traffic changes, we consider a two-week snapshot (Dec 
1-14, 2006) of (packet sampled) flow data from Inter- 
net2. We map each flow entry to the corresponding net- 
work ingress and egress points using the technique out- 
lined by Feldmann et al. [13]. We assume that there are 
no routing changes in the network, and that the sampled 
flow records represent the actual traffic in the network. 


©Since IP-addresses are anonymized by zero-ing out the last 11 bits, 
there is some ambiguity in egress resolution. However, this does not 
introduce a significant bias as less than 3% of the flows are affected. 


(Since CSAMP does not suffer from flow size biases there 
is no need to renormalize the flow sizes by the packet 
sampling rate.) For this evaluation, we scale down the 
per-PoP memory to 50,000 flow records. (Due to packet 
sampling, the dataset contains fewer unique flows than 
the estimate in Table 2.) 
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Figure 6: Comparing total traffic coverage vs. the opti- 
mal solution 


Figure 6 compares the total flow coverage using our 
approach for handling traffic dynamics (Section 5.2) with 
the optimal total flow coverage (i.e., if we use the ac- 
tual traffic matrix instead of the estimated traffic ma- 
trix to compute manifests). As expected, the optimal 
flow coverage exhibits time-of-day and day-of-week ef- 
fects. For example, during the weekend, the coverage 
is around 70% while on the weekdays the coverage is 
typically in the 20-50% range. The result confirms that 
relying on traffic matrices that are based on hourly av- 
erages from the previous week gives near-optimal total 
flow coverage and represents a time scale of practical in- 
terest that avoids both overfitting and underfitting (Sec- 
tion 5.2). Using more coarse-grained historical informa- 
tion (e.g., daily or weekly averages) gives sub-optimal 
coverage (not shown). Figure 6 also shows that even 
though the conservative update heuristic (Section 5.2) 
overestimates the traffic matrix, the performance penalty 
arising from this overestimation is negligible. 


Figure 7 shows that using the per-hour historical es- 
timates alone performs poorly compared to the optimal 
minimum fractional coverage. This is primarily because 
of short-term variations that the historical traffic matri- 
ces cannot account for. The conservative update heuris- 
tic significantly improves the performance in this case 
and achieves near-optimal performance. These results 
demonstrate that our approach of using per-hour histori- 
cal traffic matrices combined with a conservative update 
heuristic is robust to realistic traffic dynamics. 
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7 Discussion and Future Work 


Reliance on OD-pair identifiers: A key limitation of 
our design is the reliance on OD-pair identifiers. This 
imposes two requirements: (i) modifications to packet 
headers, and (ii) upgrades to border routers to compute 
the egress router [13] for each packet. While this as- 
sumption simplifies our design, an interesting question is 
whether it is possible to realize the benefits of a CSAMP- 
like framework even when routers’ sampling decisions 
are based only on local information. 


Router memory exhaustion: Despite factoring in the 
router memory constraints into the optimization frame- 
work, a router’s flow memory might be exhausted due 
to traffic dynamics. In our current prototype, we choose 
not to evict flow records already in the flow memory, but 
instead stop creating new flow records until the end of 
the measurement cycle. The conservative update heuris- 
tic (Section 5.2) will ensure that the traffic demands for 
the particular OD-pairs that caused the discrepancy are 
updated appropriately in the next measurement cycle. 

In general, however, more sophisticated eviction 
strategies might be required to prevent unfairness within 
a given measurement cycle under adversarial traffic con- 
ditions. For example, one such strategy could be to al- 
locate the available flow memory across all OD-pairs in 
proportion to their hash ranges and evict flows only from 
those OD-pairs that exceed their allotted share. While 
this approach appears plausible at first glance, it has the 
side effect that traffic matrices will not be updated prop- 
erly to reflect traffic dynamics. Thus, it is important to 
jointly devise the eviction and the traffic matrix update 
strategies to prevent short-term unfairness, handle poten- 
tial adversarial traffic conditions, and minimize the error 
in estimating traffic matrices. We intend to pursue such 


strategies as part of future work. 


Transient conditions inducing loss of flow coverage or 
duplication: A loss in flow coverage can occur if a 
router that has been assigned a hash range for an OD-pair 
no longer sees any traffic for that OD-pair due to a rout- 
ing change. Routing changes will not cause any duplica- 
tion if the OD-pair identifiers are globally unique. How- 
ever, if we encode OD-pair identifiers without unique as- 
signments (see Section 5.1), then routing changes could 
result in duplication due to OD-pair identifier aliasing. 
Also, due to differences in the time for new configura- 
tions to be disseminated to different routers, there is a 
small amount of time during which routers may be in in- 
consistent sampling configurations resulting in some du- 
plication or loss. 


Applications of CSAMP: CSAMP provides an efficient 
flow monitoring infrastructure that can aid and enable 
many new traffic monitoring applications (e.g., [6, 16, 
19, 30, 38]). As an example application that can ben- 
efit from better flow coverage, we explored the possi- 
bility of uncovering botnet-like communication structure 
in the network [27]. We use flow-level data from Inter- 
net2 and inject 1,000 synthetically crafted single-packet 
flows into the original trace, simulating botnet command- 
and-control traffic. CSAMP uncovers 12 (on average) 
more botnet flows compared to uniform packet sampling. 
We also confirmed that CSAMP provides comparable or 
better fidelity compared to uniform packet sampling for 
traditional traffic engineering applications such as traffic 
matrix estimation. 


8 Conclusions 


Flow-level monitoring is an integral part of the suite of 
network management applications used by network oper- 
ators today. Existing solutions, however, focus on incre- 
mentally improving single-router sampling algorithms 
and fail to meet the increasing demands for fine-grained 
flow-level measurements. To meet these growing de- 
mands, we argue the need for a system-wide rather than 
router-centric approach for flow monitoring. 


We presented CSAMP, a system that takes a network- 
wide approach to flow monitoring. Compared to cur- 
rent solutions, CSAMP provides higher flow coverage, 
achieves fine-grained network-wide flow coverage goals, 
efficiently leverages available monitoring capacity and 
minimizes redundant measurements, and naturally load 
balances responsibilities to avoid hotspots. We also 
demonstrated that our system is practical: it scales to 
large tier-1 backbone networks, it is robust to realistic 
network dynamics, and it provides a flexible framework 
to accommodate complex policies and objectives. 
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Abstract 


We present Hubble, a system that operates contin- 
uously to find Internet reachability problems in which 
routes exist to a destination but packets are unable to 
reach the destination. Hubble monitors at a 15 minute 
granularity the data-path to prefixes that cover 89% of the 
Internet’s edge address space. Key enabling techniques 
include a hybrid passive/active monitoring approach and 
the synthesis of multiple information sources that include 
historical data. 

With these techniques, we estimate that Hubble dis- 
covers 85% of the reachability problems that would be 
found with a pervasive probing approach, while issu- 
ing only 5.5% as many probes. We also present the 
results of a three week study conducted with Hubble. 
We find that the extent of reachability problems, both 
in number and duration, is much greater than we ex- 
pected, with problems persisting for hours and even days, 
and many of the problems do not correlate with BGP 
updates. In many cases, a multi-homed AS is reach- 
able through one provider, but probes through another 
terminate; using spoofed packets, we isolated the direc- 
tion of failure in 84% of cases we analyzed and found 
all problems to be exclusively on the forward path from 
the provider to the destination. A snapshot of the prob- 
lems Hubble is currently monitoring can be found at 
http://hubble.cs.washington.edu. 


1 Introduction 


Global reachability — when every address is reachable 
from every other address — is the most basic goal of the 
Internet. It was specified as a top priority in the original 
design of the Internet protocols, ahead of high perfor- 
mance or good quality of service, with the philosophy 
that “there is only one failure, and it is complete parti- 
tion” [4]. Today, middleboxes such as NATs complicate 
this picture by artificially restricting connectivity to ad- 
dresses within some customer networks. Yet within the 
default-free core of the Internet, it should be the case 
that if there is a working physical path that is policy- 
compliant, then there will be a valid BGP path, and if 
there is a valid BGP path, then traffic will reach the des- 
tination. However, this is not always the case in practice; 
traffic may disappear into black holes and consistently 
fail to reach the destination. Outages that are not tran- 
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sient are problematic, as an operator generally has lit- 
tle visibility into other ASes to discern the nature of an 
outage and little ability to check if the problem exists 
from other vantage points. For example, black holes are 
a recurring theme on the Outages [28] and NANOG [29] 
mailing lists [7], with users asking whether others can 
reach their prefixes, or posting when they are unable to 
reach certain destinations, to ask if others see the same 
problem or know the cause. 


Internet operations would thus benefit from having a 
system that automatically detects reachability problems 
and aids operators in locating the network entity (an AS, 
a router) responsible for the problem. Previous sys- 
tems addressed aspects of this goal in different ways. 
A number of systems monitored reachability status in 
real-time, but within contexts that are narrower than the 
whole Internet, such as a testbed [23, 1, 6, 12], an au- 
tonomous system [34, 24], or a particular distributed sys- 
tem’s clients [35]. Other systems such as iPlane [20] 
have broad and continuous Internet coverage but, being 
designed for other purposes, monitor at too infrequent 
a rate to provide real-time fault diagnosis. Still another 
body of work detects certain reachability issues in real- 
time at the Internet scale by passively monitoring BGP 
feeds [8, 34, 3]. But these techniques isolate anomalies at 
the level of autonomous systems and are thus too coarse- 
grained from the perspective of a network operator. More 
importantly, as our data will show, relying on BGP feeds 
alone is insufficient because the existence of a route does 
not imply reachability; BGP acts as a control plane to 
establish routes for the data plane on which Internet traf- 
fic flows, and connectivity problems that do not present 
themselves as events on the monitored control plane will 
evade such systems. 


Our goal is to construct a system that can identify In- 
ternet reachability problems over the global Internet in 
real-time and locate the likely sources of problems. We 
call our system Hubble and focus initially on reachabil- 
ity problems, though we believe that the principles of our 
system extend to other data-plane problems. The major 
challenge in building Hubble is that of scale: how can we 
provide spatial and temporal coverage that scales to the 
global Internet, monitoring the data-plane from all van- 
tages to all destinations, without requiring a prohibitive 
number of measurement probes. 


In this paper, we describe the design and evaluation of 
Hubble. To identify potential problems, the system mon- 
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itors BGP feeds and continuously pings prefixes across 
the Internet from distributed PlanetLab sites. It then uses 
traceroutes and other probes from the sites to collect de- 
tails about identified problems and uses a central repos- 
itory of current and historical data to pinpoint where 
packets are being lost. We show that it monitors 89% of 
the Internet’s edge prefix address space with a 15-minute 
time granularity and discovers 85% of the reachability 
issues that would be identified by a pervasive probing ap- 
proach (in which all vantage points traceroute those same 
prefixes every 15 minutes), while issuing only 5.5% as 
many probes. We believe Hubble to be the first real- 
time tool to identify reachability problems on this scale 
across the Internet. The next largest system of which we 
are aware, PlanetSeer, covered half as many ASes in a 3- 
month study and monitored paths only for the small frac- 
tion of time that they were in use by clients [35]. Hub- 
ble has been running continuously since mid-September, 
2007, identifying over 640,000 black holes and reacha- 
bility problems in its first 4 months of operation. It also 
performs analysis using fine-grained real-time and his- 
torical probes to classify most problems, a step towards 
diagnosis for operators. 
Hubble relies on two high-level techniques: 


Hybrid monitoring: Hubble uses a hybrid passive/ac- 
tive monitoring approach to intelligently identify target 
prefixes likely to be experiencing problems. The ap- 
proach combines passive monitoring of BGP feeds for 
the entire Internet with active monitoring of most of the 
Internet’s edge. The two monitoring subsystems trigger 
distributed active probes when they suspect problems. 
Currently, they identify targets that might not be globally 
reachable, but in the future we plan to also look at per- 
formance issues such as latency. The hybrid approach al- 
lows Hubble to monitor the entire Internet while still pro- 
viding router-level probe information from diverse van- 
tage points at a reasonably fast pace during problems. 


Synthesis of multiple information sources: In order to 
provide as much detail on problems as possible, Hubble 
combines multiple sources of information. For example, 
Hubble maintains historical records of successful tracer- 
outes from its vantage points to destinations across the 
Internet and monitors the liveness of routers along these 
routes. When it finds that one of its vantage points is 
unable to reach a destination, it compares current router- 
level probe data from that site to its historical data and 
to probes from other sites, to determine the extent and 
possible location of the problem. 

We also present observations on Internet reachability 
made from three weeks of Hubble data. We found reach- 
ability problems to be more common, widespread and 
longer lasting than we had expected. Over three weeks, 
we identified more than 31,000 reachabilility problems 
involving more than 10,000 distinct prefixes. While 


many problems resolved within one hour, 10% persisted 
for more than one day. Many of the problems involved 
partial reachability, in which some vantage points can 
reach a prefix while others cannot, even though a work- 
ing physical path demonstrably exists. This included 
cases in which destination prefixes with multi-homed 
origin ASes were reachable through one of the origin’s 
providers and not another. It suggests that edge net- 
works do not always get fault tolerance through multi- 
homing. Finally, we observed that many Internet reach- 
ability problems were not visible as events at commonly 
used BGP monitors. That is, BGP monitoring alone is 
not sufficient to discover the majority of problems. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. We de- 
fine the reachability problem in Section 2. In Section 3, 
we describe the design of Hubble. We present an evalu- 
ation of Hubble in Section 4 and use it to study Internet 
reachability in Section 5. Related work is given in Sec- 
tion 6 and we conclude in Section 7. 


2 Problem 


In this section, we present necessary background on In- 
ternet routing, then define the reachability problems we 
study. 


2.1 Background 


An autonomous system (AS) on the Internet is a col- 
lection of routers and networks that presents a common 
routing view to the rest of the Internet. Routes on the 
Internet are determined on a per-prefix basis, with the 
prefix comprising all IP addresses with p as their first n 
bits typically written as p/n. ASes exchange routes us- 
ing the routing protocol BGP, with an AS announcing to 
its neighbor its ability to route to a particular prefix by 
giving the AS path it plans to use. An origin AS for a 
prefix is the first AS on an AS path to that prefix, and a 
multi-homed AS is one with multiple provider ASes. 


2.2 Defining reachability problems 


We are interested in reachability problems with four 
characteristics: 


e Routable prefix. We ignore cases in which we do not 
expect the prefix to be reachable, either because the 
prefix has never been reachable or the prefix has been 
completely withdrawn from BGP tables. BGP moni- 
toring easily detects these problems already. 


Persistent. Although we may happen to detect short 
term route failures, such as those experienced during 
BGP convergence [18, 33, 16], our focus is on detect- 
ing persistent issues. We consider only problems that 
persist through 2 rounds of quarter-hourly probes. 

e Not simply end-system or end-network failures. We 


are primarily interested in problems in which the In- 
ternet’s routing infrastructure fails to provide connec- 
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tivity along advertised AS paths, rather than prob- 
lems in which the traffic traverses the AS path, but 
the specific destination or prefix happens to be down. 
As such, though we also track whether probes reach 
the destination or its prefix, we make judgments on 
reachability problems based on connectivity to the 
origin AS. 

e Not simply source problems. We are concerned with 
the reachability of destinations on an Internet-scale, 
rather than problems caused only by issues near 
one of our sources. In a study of four months of 
daily traceroutes from 30 PlanetLab vantage points 
to 110,000 prefixes, we found that most of the time, 
all but a few of the 30 traceroutes reached the prefix’s 
origin AS. If less than 90% reached, though, it was 
likely the problems were more widespread; in half 
those cases, at least half of the traceroutes failed to 
reach. We use this value as our conservative thresh- 
old: if at least 90% of probes reach the origin AS of 
a prefix, then we assume that any probes that did not 
reach may have experienced congestion or problems 
near the source, and we ignore the issue. 


For this paper, we concern ourselves primarily with 
reachability problems that fit these criteria. We use 90% 
reachability to define if a prefix is experiencing a reach- 
ability problem. We define a reachability event as the pe- 
riod starting when a prefix begins to experience a reach- 
ability problem and concluding when its reachability in- 
creases to 90% or higher. Such problems are often re- 
ferred to as black holes, but we have found the term used 
in varying ways; instead, we use the term reachability 
event to refer to a network anomaly manifesting as a pe- 
riod in which a prefix experiences reachability problems. 


3 Hubble Design and Architecture 


Hubble attempts to discover and track reachability prob- 
lems, as well as classify the problems in real-time as they 
occur. We base the classification on topological charac- 
teristics meant to aid diagnosis, e.g., is all of the destina- 
tion traffic through a given AS affected, or only through 
a particular router? Is the failure related to a path change, 
or is it on a path that previously worked? 


3.1 Goals 


We seek to build a system that can provide information 
about ongoing reachability problems in the Internet. We 
hope that our system will be helpful for operators in iden- 
tifying and diagnosing problems, so our system should 
aid in localizing the problem. It could also be used as 
a critical building block for overlay detouring services 
seeking to provide uninterrupted service between arbi- 
trary end-hosts in the Internet. Given these potential ap- 
plications, we require the system design to be driven by 
the following requirements. 


Target Identification Reachability Analysis | Problem Classification 
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Figure 1: Diagram of the Hubble architecture. 


Real-time and Continuous Information: The system 
should provide up-to-date and continuous information, 
so network operators and distributed services can quickly 
react to ongoing problems. 

Data-plane focused: We desire a system that detects 
data reachability problems, regardless of whether or not 
they appear as BGP events. The Internet is intended to 
deliver data, and a BGP path on top of a broken data 
plane is useless. The only way to absolutely discern 
whether the data plane is functioning and packets can 
reach a destination is to send traffic, such as a traceroute, 
towards that destination. 

Global-scale: The modern Internet is globally perva- 
sive, and we desire a system that can monitor reachability 
problems for destinations of the entire Internet simulta- 
neously, identifying most or all long-lasting reachability 
problems that occur. The probing and computation re- 
quirements must feasibly scale. 

Light measurement traffic overhead: We intend our 
system to monitor areas of the Internet experiencing 
problems, and, in doing so, we do not want to exacerbate 
the problems. Our system relies on routers configured 
to respond to measurement probes. For these reasons, 
we desire a system that introduces as little measurement 
traffic as possible in its monitoring. 


3.2 Overview of Measurement Components 


As depicted in Figure 1, Hubble combines multiple types 
of measurements into four main components to iden- 
tify and classify problems: pingable address discovery 
to decide what to monitor (not shown in figure); active 
ping monitoring and passive BGP monitoring to identify 
potential problem prefixes as targets for reachability as- 
sessment; triggered traceroutes to assess reachability and 
monitor reachability problems; and daily topology map- 
ping, router liveness monitoring, and spoofed probes, 
combined with the same triggered traceroutes, to classify 
problems. The active measurements are performed using 
the PlanetLab infrastructure unless otherwise noted. We 
now present an overview of each of these measurements, 
and then elaborate on how the system uses these mea- 
surements to monitor and classify reachability problems. 


Pingable address discovery: Pingable address discov- 
ery supplies the set of destinations for monitoring to the 
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active ping monitoring system. It discovers these desti- 
nations by probing the .1 in every /24 prefix present in 
a BGP snapshot obtained from Route Views [31] and re- 
taining those that respond. 


Active ping monitors (details in §3.3.1): Hubble issues 
ping probes from vantage points around the world to the 
pingable addresses. The system in aggregate probes each 
address every two minutes. When a vantage point dis- 
covers a previously responsive address failing to respond, 
it reports the prefix as a candidate potentially experienc- 
ing more widespread reachability problems, resulting in 
triggered traceroutes to the prefix. 


Passive BGP monitor (§3.3.2): The system observes 
BGP updates from multiple locations in quarter-hourly 
batches to maintain current AS-level routing informa- 
tion. This approach allows continuous monitoring in 
near real-time of the entire Internet from diverse view- 
points, while providing scalability by gathering infor- 
mation without issuing active probes. Supplementing 
its ping monitoring, Hubble analyzes the BGP updates 
and identifies as targets for triggered traceroutes those 
prefixes undergoing BGP changes, as they may experi- 
ence related reachability problems. BGP feeds also al- 
low Hubble to monitor prefixes in which no pingable ad- 
dresses were found and hence are not monitored by the 
active ping monitors. 


Triggered traceroute probes (83.4.1): Every 15 min- 
utes, Hubble issues active traceroute probes from dis- 
tributed vantage points to targets selected as potentially 
undergoing problems. The system selects three classes of 
targets: (1) previously reachable addresses that become 
unreachable, as identified by the active ping monitors; 
(2) prefixes undergoing recent BGP changes, as identi- 
fied by the passive BGP monitor; and (3) prefixes found 
to be experiencing ongoing reachability problems in the 
previous set of triggered probes. 


Daily topology mapping (83.5.1): If Hubble only 
launched traceroutes when it suspected a problem, these 
triggered probes would not generally give the system a 
view of what routes looked like before problems started. 
To supplement the triggered traceroutes, the system also 
maps the structure of the entire Internet topology us- 
ing daily traceroutes, supplemented with probes to iden- 
tify which network interfaces are collocated at the same 
router. This provides a set of baseline routes and a struc- 
tured topology to map network interfaces to routers and 
ASes. 


Router liveness monitors: Each vantage point monitors 
the routers on its paths from the previous day by issuing 
quarter-hourly pings to them. When a prefix becomes 
unreachable, Hubble uses these pings to discern whether 
the routers on the old path are still reachable, helping to 
classify what happened. 


Spoofed probes (83.5.4): Internet routes are often 
asymmetric, differing in the forward and reverse direc- 
tion [23]. A failed traceroute signals that at least one 
direction is not functioning, but leaves it difficult or im- 
possible to infer which. We employ spoofed probes, in 
which one monitor sets the source of packets to the IP 
of another monitor while probing a problem prefix. This 
technique aids in classification by isolating many prob- 
lems to either the forward or reverse path. 


3.3 Identifying Targets for Analysis 


Selective targeting allows the system to monitor the en- 
tire Internet with limited active probing by identifying as 
targets for analysis only prefixes suspected to be experi- 
encing problems. Hubble uses a hybrid approach, com- 
bining active ping monitoring with passive BGP mon- 
itoring. If Hubble used only passive BGP monitoring, 
it would miss any reachability event that did not corre- 
late with BGP updates; as we present later in Section 4, 
BGP is not a good predictor of most problems, but allows 
Hubble to identify more problems than ping monitoring 
alone. We now present more details on how the two mon- 
itoring subsystems work. 


3.3.1 Active Ping Monitoring 


To meet our goal of a system with global scale, Hubble 
employs active monitoring of the reachability of prefixes. 
Hubble uses traceroute probes to perform its classifica- 
tion of reachability problems. However, it is not feasible 
to constantly traceroute every prefix in order to detect 
all problems. On heavily loaded PlanetLab machines, it 
would take any given vantage point hours to issue a sin- 
gle traceroute to every prefix, and so problems that were 
only visible from a few vantage points might not be de- 
tected in a timely manner or at all. 

Hubble’s active ping monitoring subsystem achieves 
the coverage and data-plane focus of active probing, 
while substantially reducing the measurement overhead 
versus a heavy-weight approach using pervasive tracer- 
outes. If a monitor finds that a destination has become 
unresponsive, it reports the destination as a target for trig- 
gered traceroutes. 

We design the ping monitors to discover as many 
reachability problems as possible, while reducing the 
number of spurious traceroutes sent to prefixes that are 
in fact reachable or are experiencing only transient prob- 
lems. When a particular vantage point finds an address 
to be unresponsive, it reprobes 2 minutes later. If the ad- 
dress does not respond 6 times in a row, the vantage point 
identifies it as a target for reachability analysis, trigger- 
ing distributed traceroutes to the prefix. We found that 
delaying the reprobes for a few minutes eliminates most 
transient problems, and we conducted a simple measure- 
ment study that found that the chance of a response on a 
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7th probe after none on the first 6 is less than 0.2%. 30 
traceroutes to a destination entail around 500 total probe 
packets, so a 0.2% chance of a response to further pings 
means that it requires fewer packets to trigger traceroutes 
immediately, justifying launching them from distributed 
vantage points to investigate the problem. 

A central controller periodically coordinates the ping 
monitors, such that (including reprobes) at least one but 
no more than six should probe each destination within 
any two minute period. Once a day, the system examines 
performance logs, replacing monitors that frequently fall 
behind or report improbably many or few unresponsive 
destinations. Hubble thus regularly monitors every des- 
tination, discovering problems quickly when they occur, 
without having the probing be invasive. 


3.3.2 Passive BGP Monitoring 


Hubble uses BGP information published by Route- 
Views [31] to continually monitor nearly real-time BGP 
routing updates from more than 40 sources. Hubble 
maintains a BGP snapshot at every point in time by incor- 
porating new updates to its current view. Furthermore, it 
maintains historical BGP information for use in problem 
detection and analysis. 

Hubble uses BGP updates for a prefix as an indica- 
tor of potential reachability problems for that prefix. In 
some cases, reachability problems trigger updates, as the 
change in a prefix from being reachable to unreachable 
causes BGP to explore other paths through the network. 
In other cases where the reachability problem is due to a 
misconfigured router advertising an incorrect BGP path, 
BGP updates could precede a reachability problem. We 
therefore use BGP updates to generate targets for active 
probes. Specifically, we select those prefixes for which 
the BGP AS path has changed at multiple vantage points 
or been withdrawn. 


3.4 Real-time Reachability Analysis 


Given a list of targets identified by the ping and BGP 
monitors, Hubble triggers traceroutes and integrates in- 
formation from up-to-date BGP tables to assess the 
reachability of the target prefixes. 


3.4.1 Triggered traceroutes 


The daily traceroutes are of limited utility in identifying 
reachability problems that last only a few hours. The al- 
ternative of constantly performing traceroutes to every 
prefix is both inefficient and impractical. Nor do we 
want to sacrifice the level of detail exposed by tracer- 
outes regarding actual routing behavior in the Internet, 
especially since such detail can then be used to local- 
ize the problem. Hubble strikes a balance by using trig- 
gered traceroutes to target prefixes identified by either 
the passive BGP monitor or the active ping monitors, 
plus prefixes known to be experiencing ongoing reacha- 


bility problems. So, as long as a routing problem visible 
from our PlanetLab vantage points persists, Hubble will 
continually reprobe the destination prefix to monitor its 
reachability status. 

Every 15 minutes, Hubble triggers traceroutes to the 
destinations on the target list from 30 PlanetLab nodes 
distributed across the globe. We limit these measure- 
ments to only a subset of PlanetLab nodes. Traceroutes 
from over 200 PlanetLab hosts within a short time span 
might be interpreted by the target end-hosts as denial of 
service (DoS) attacks. In the future, we plan to investi- 
gate supplementing the PlanetLab traceroutes with mea- 
surements from public traceroute servers; for example, 
when AS X suddenly appears in AS paths announced 
for a given prefix, Hubble could issue traceroutes to that 
prefix from traceroute servers that X makes available. 


3.4.2 Analyzing Traceroutes to Identify Problems 


In this section, we describe how Hubble identifies that a 
prefix is experiencing reachability problems. The anal- 
ysis uses the triggered traceroutes, combined with Hub- 
ble’s passive routing view as obtained from RouteViews. 

Since Hubble chooses as probe targets a single .1 in 
each of the suspect prefixes, we cannot be assured of 
a traceroute reaching all the way to the end-host, even 
in the absence of reachability problems. In some cases, 
a host with the chosen .1 address may not even exist, 
may be offline, or may stop responding to ICMP probes. 
Hence, we take a conservative stance on when to flag a 
prefix as being unreachable. We consider the origin AS 
for this prefix at the time when we issue the traceroute 
and flag the traceroute as having reachability problems if 
it does not terminate in the origin AS. We do this by map- 
ping the last hop seen in the traceroute to its prefix and 
then to the AS originating that prefix in the BGP snap- 
shot. Rarely, a prefix may have multiple origins [36], in 
which case we consider the set of ASes. We also con- 
sider the origin ASes of aliases of the last hops; if the 
last network interface seen on the traceroute has an alias 
(i.e., another IP address that belongs to the same router), 
and if the alias is within the address space of the origin 
AS, then we consider the destination reachable. 

Note that, because we define reachability based on 
the origin AS for a prefix in routing tables, Hubble ig- 
nores prefixes that are completely withdrawn; these pre- 
fixes are easily classified as unreachable just by observ- 
ing BGP messages. Further, note that our reachability 
check matches against any of the BGP paths for the pre- 
fix, rather than the particular path visible from the source 
of the traceroute. This is because Hubble issues tracer- 
outes from PlanetLab nodes, while it gets its BGP data 
from RouteViews’ vantage points, and the two sets are 
disjoint. 

Traceroutes may occasionally not reach the destina- 
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tion for reasons that have little to do with the overall 
reachability of the target prefix, such as short-lived con- 
gestion on a single path or problems near the source. As 
described in Section 2.2, we flag a prefix as experiencing 
reachability problems worth monitoring only if less than 
90% of the triggered probes to it reach the origin AS. 


3.5 Topological Classification of Problems 


As described thus far, Hubble only identifies prefixes ex- 
periencing problems, without pointing to the locations of 
the problems. To address a problem, an operator would 
like to know (a) the AS in which the problem occurs, 
to know who to contact; (b) which of the AS’s routers 
could be causing problems; and (c) whether the issue is 
with paths to or from the problem prefix. Sections 3.5.2 
and 3.5.3 describe how Hubble’s infrastructure enables 
classification of problems in a way that begins to address 
(a) and (b). In Section 3.5.4, we describe how we use 
spoofed probes to deal with (c). First, we describe some 
of the measurements that aid in classification. 


3.5.1 Daily Topology Mapper 


To aid in its classification, Hubble performs traceroutes 
daily to the destinations identified by the pingable ad- 
dress discovery. More than 200 PlanetLab sites per- 
formed traceroutes to each of these destinations once a 
day for the past year, and we plan to keep these daily 
traceroutes running continuously for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. These daily traceroutes enable Hubble to maintain a 
set of fairly recent base paths from each host to each des- 
tination. These base paths provide a comparison when a 
problem occurs; if we probed a prefix only when it was 
having problems, we might not know how the working 
paths looked before the problem. When a problem de- 
velops, Hubble can ping routers along the old path to 
determine if they remain reachable. 

Additionally, we use information from the daily tracer- 
outes to identify router interfaces, which are IP addresses 
belonging to different interfaces on the same router. To 
collect this information, we identify a list of about 2 mil- 
lion interfaces from our daily traceroutes and from pings 
to all our pingable addresses with the record route IP 
option enabled. The traceroutes return incoming inter- 
faces on routers on the paths from our vantage points to 
the destinations, whereas the record route option-enabled 
pings return outgoing interfaces on routers. We identify 
alias candidates among these using the Mercator tech- 
nique [11] (for which we probe all the interfaces us- 
ing UDP probes) and the heuristic that interfaces on ei- 
ther end of a link are commonly in the same /30 prefix. 
We then probe each pair of alias candidates in succes- 
sion with UDP and ICMP probes. We classify a pair 
of interfaces as aliases only if they return similar IP-IDs 
and similar TTLs [26]. Hubble uses this alias informa- 


tion in analyzing prefix reachability, as discussed in Sec- 
tion 3.4.2. 


3.5.2 Hubble’s Approach to Classification 


Without access to complete topologies, direct BGP feeds 
from every AS, real-time status of router queues, and 
router configurations, it is often impossible to pinpoint 
the exact reason a given probe fails to reach its destina- 
tion. Our approach with Hubble is to identify network 
entities (ASes, routers, links, or interfaces) that seem to 
explain the failure of a substantial number of probes to 
a given prefix in a round of probes. We define a reach- 
ability problem as when traceroutes from less than 90% 
of vantage points reach the origin AS for the prefix, so 
we say that an entity explains a substantial number of 
failed probes if it accounts for 10% or more of the van- 
tage points. We do not require it to explain all failed 
probes in the set, and we may classify a problem prefix 
in multiple ways at once. Multiple classifications could 
indicate multiple simultaneous problems, multiple prob- 
lems with a single root cause, or evolving problems as 
operators or automatic processes react or problems cas- 
cade. 

Hubble’s simple classification scheme relies on group- 
ing failed probes based on the last observable hop, the 
expected next hop, and the ASes of each of these hops. 
Hubble infers the next hop from its historical record of 
working paths. We emphasize that the approach does 
not necessarily pinpoint the exact entity responsible; the 
problem could, for instance, occur on the handoff from 
the entity or on the return path. We address this sec- 
ond issue in Section 3.5.4. Our classification goals are 
modest— we do not currently assign blame, but simply il- 
lustrate where the traceroutes terminate. We believe this 
information provides a useful starting point for opera- 
tors determining the exact cause of problems. In the fu- 
ture, we plan to expand Hubble’s classification abilities, 
as well as provide verification based on known outages 
and communications with operators. 


3.5.3 Classes 


Hubble currently automatically assigns, in real-time, 
reachability problems into 9 classes, when appropriate. 
These classes represent different topological patterns of 
which traceroutes reach and which fail to reach, and they 
were based on preliminary hand-analysis of observed 
problems and chosen because they appeared to cover a 
substantial number of cases. Note that we infer origin 
and provider ASes based on active routes for the prefix 
in our BGP tables during the time period of the probes. 
In the following discussion of the classes, the destination 
is in prefix P, originated by AS O. We say that a probe 
reaches an AS if the longest matching prefix of an inter- 
face observed in the traceroute is originated by the AS, 
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Figure 2: Classes of complete unreachability, meaning all traceroutes fail to reach the origin AS. In (a) the origin AS has a single 


announced provider for the prefix, whereas in (b) it has at least 2. In both cases, some traceroutes have a hop within the provider(s). 


In (c) all traceroutes terminate before the provider(s). 
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Figure 3: Classes of partial reachability in which all traceroutes reaching a particular AS fail, whereas some paths work through 
other ASes. In (a) the AS is a provider for the origin AS, whereas in (b) it is not. 


or if one of the interfaces observed in the traceroute is an 
alias for an address originated by the AS. 

The first three classes are cases of complete unreach- 
ability, with no traceroutes reaching even the origin AS 
for the prefix. They are illustrated in Figure 2. 


Single-homed Origin AS Down: In this classification, 
none of the probes reach O, but some of the probes reach 
O’s provider, A. Further, active AS paths for the prefix 
contain A as the only upstream provider for O. 


Multi-homed Origin AS Down: This classification is 
the same as the previous, except that O has more than 
one provider in active BGP paths for P. 


Provider(s) Unreachable: In this classification, none of 
the traceroutes reach the provider(s) of O, and a substan- 
tial number terminate in an AS further upstream. 
Whereas in the previous classes no probes reach the 
prefix, the next five cover cases when some do. In the 
next two, all traceroutes reaching a particular AS termi- 
nate there. They are illustrated in Figure 3(a) and (b). 


Provider AS Problem for Multi-homed: In this classi- 
fication, all probes that reach a particular provider B of 
origin AS O fail to reach O, but some reach P through 
a different provider A. This classification is particularly 
interesting because ASes generally multi-home to gain 
resilience against failure, and an occurrence of this class 
may indicate a problem with multi-homed failover. 


Non-Provider AS Problem: In this classification, all 
probes that reach some AS C fail, where C is not a direct 
provider of O but rather is somewhere further upstream. 
Some probes that do not traverse C successfully reach P. 

The previous five classes represent cases in which all 


probes that reach some AS fail to reach the prefix. In the 
next two classes, all probes that reach a particular router 
R fail to reach P and have R as their last hop, but some 
probes through R’s AS successfully reach P along other 
paths. These classes are illustrated in Figure 4(a) and (b). 


Router Problem on Known Path: In this classification, 
R appeared on the last successful traceroute to P from 
some vantage point, and so the historical traceroute sug- 
gests what the next hop should be after R. 


Router Problem on New Path: This classification is 
similar to the last, the difference being that R did not ap- 
pear on the last successful traceroute to P from any van- 
tage point. So, the problem may be due to a path change 
or a failure on the old path. 


Next Hop Problem on Known Paths: In this classifi- 
cation, illustrated in Figure 4(c), no last hop router or 
AS explains a substantial number of failed probes. How- 
ever, based on the last successful paths from some van- 
tage points, the probes that should have converged on a 
particular next hop all terminated right before it. 

We defined the previous 5 classes for cases of partial 
reachability in which some of the probes reach the pre- 
fix. All 5 have analogous versions in which some probes 
reach the origin AS, but none reach the prefix. We con- 
sider these less interesting, as the prefix is either down or 
a problem exists within the origin. So we classify them 
together as Prefix Unreachable. 


3.5.4 Differentiating Failures using Spoofed Probes 


The classes described above help guide an operator in 
searching for the causes of outages, but still leave open 
various explanations. Consider Figure 3 (a), with a probe 
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Figure 4: Classes of partial reachability in which some paths through an AS work and others do not. Lines with shorter dashes 


indicate the last successful traceroute from some vantage point, whereas longer dashes indicate traceroutes from the current round 
of probes. In (a) and (b), all traceroutes reaching a particular router fail. In (a) the router is on known paths, in (b) on a new path. 
In (c) paths that previously converged at a router and reached the prefix now stop just before that router. 


from monitor a reaching through provider A, and probes 
from monitors b; and b2 terminating with last hops in 
B. One might assume that the problem is between B 
and the origin, but it could also be a problem on the re- 
turn paths to 6; and bz. With just the forward path infor- 
mation supplied by traceroutes, these cases are indistin- 
guishable. We employ spoofed probes to differentiate the 
cases and provide much more specific information about 
the failure. Note that we only ever spoof packets using 
the source address of one of our other vantage points. 

To determine why b; cannot reach P, monitor a sends 
probes to P with the source set as b;. These probes 
reach P along a’s forward path. If the responses to these 
probes reach b,, then we know that the reverse path from 
P to b; works, and we determine that the failure is on 
b;’s forward path. Otherwise, 6; sends probes to P with 
the source set as a. If b;’s forward path works, then the 
responses to these probes should reach a, and we deter- 
mine that the failure is on the reverse path back to by. 
A central controller coordinates the spoofing, assigning, 
for instance, a to probe P spoofing as b;, then fetching 
the results from 6; for analysis. Because we only draw 
conclusions from the receipt of spoofed probes, not their 
absence, we do not draw false conclusions if b; does not 
receive the probe for other reasons or if the controller is 
unable to fetch results. 

Currently, the PlanetLab kernel does not allow 
spoofed probes to be sent, and so spoofing is not fully 
integrated into Hubble. In Section 5.3, we provide pre- 
liminary results using a parallel deployment on RON [1], 
plus discuss possibilities for better future integration. 


3.6 Problem Granularity and Probe Rate 


In an early version of Hubble, with target selection based 
only on RouteViews updates, which are published in 
quarter-hourly batches, we discovered a surprising num- 
ber of long-lasting problems and decided that this coarse- 
ness was still interesting. We then based our design on 
techniques that suffice for this granularity, with prob- 
ing in quarter-hourly rounds. Besides providing abun- 
dant problems, we have other reasons for favoring long- 
lasting problems. First, short problems have been studied 


and are expected during BGP convergence [18]. Sec- 
ond, short-lasting problems, by definition, already re- 
solve quickly, so are less in need of a system to identify 
them to operators. 

It is worth considering what it would take for a future 
version of Hubble to discover shorter problems. With 
PlanetLab having a few hundred sites, we have a greater 
than 80% chance of discovering any reachability prob- 
lem after 15 sites have probed the prefix, as by our defini- 
tion it must be unreachable from > 10% of sites. (Since 
probing order is random, we consider probes to be in- 
dependent.) To reliably discover minute-long problems, 
then, would require probing each destination every 4 sec- 
onds, a rate sustainable with our current deployment. An 
order of magnitude faster than that would likely require 
retooling the system, given the limited number of Planet- 
Lab sites and the high load on them. However, archives 
of the PlanetLab Support mailing list reveal that experi- 
ments pinging destinations 4 times per second generate 
multiple complaints. It is unclear to us what probe rates 
are tolerable to ISPs. 

Hubble could maintain the level of traceroutes nec- 
essary for minute-long problem discovery by increasing 
the number of parallel probing threads on each site and 
the number of sites used for triggered traceroutes (such 
that different sets of vantage points probe different prob- 
lems). Further, a non-dedicated machine with a single 
Intel 3.06 GHz Xeon processor and 3 GB RAM can exe- 
cute a round of reachability analysis (as MySQL scripts) 
in about a minute. We suspect we could significantly re- 
duce it to keep pace with a faster probe rate, as we have 
not sought to optimize it given that this running time suf- 
fices for our current needs. Further, although cross-prefix 
correlation is an interesting future direction, current anal- 
ysis is per-prefix, so the load could easily be split across 
multiple database servers. 


4 Evaluation 


Hubble is now a continuously running, automated sys- 
tem that we plan to keep up, minus maintenance and 
upgrades. We start by giving an example of one of 
the problems Hubble found. On October 8, 2007, at 
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5:09 a.m. PST, one of Hubble’s ping monitors found that 
128.9.112.1 was no longer responsive. At 5:13, Hubble 
triggered traceroutes from around the world to that desti- 
nation, part of /28.9.0.0/16, originated by USC (AS4). 
4 vantage points were unable to reach the origin AS, 
whereas the others reached the destination. All of the 
failed probes stopped at one of two routers in Cox 
Communications (AS22773), one of USC’s providers, 
whereas the successful probes traversed other providers. 
In parallel, 6 of 13 RON vantage points were unable to 
reach the destination, with traceroutes ending in Cox, 
while the other 7 RON nodes successfully pinged the 
destination. Hubble launched pings from some of those 
7 nodes, spoofed to appear to be coming from the other 
6, and all 6 nodes received responses from 128.9.112.1. 
This result revealed that the problems were all on for- 
ward paths to the destination, and Hubble determined 
that Cox was not successfully forwarding packets to the 
destination. It continued to track the problem until all 
probes launched at 7:13 successfully reached the desti- 
nation, resolving the problem after 2 hours. A snapshot 
of the problems Hubble is currently monitoring can be 
found at http: //hubble.cs.washington.edu. 

In this section, we evaluate many of our design deci- 

sions to assess Hubble’s efficacy. In Section 5 we present 
results of a measurement study conducted using it. 
How much of the Internet does Hubble monitor? Hub- 
ble selects targets from BGP updates for the entire rout- 
ing table available from RouteViews. Its active ping 
monitoring includes more than 110,000 prefixes discov- 
ered to have pingable addresses, distributed over 92% 
of the edge ASes, i.e., ASes that do not provide routing 
transit in any AS paths seen in RouteViews BGP tables. 
These target prefixes include 85% of the edge prefixes 
in the Internet and account for 89% of the edge prefix 
address space, where we classify a prefix as non-edge if 
an address from it appears in any of our traceroutes to 
another prefix. Previous systems that used active probes 
to assess reachability managed to monitor only half as 
many ASes over 3 months and only when clients from 
those ASes accessed the system [35], whereas Hubble 
probes each of its target prefixes every 2 minutes. 

We next gauge whether Hubble is likely to discover 
problems Internet users confront. To do so, we collected 
a sample of BitTorrent users by crawling popular sites 
that aggregate BitTorrent metadata and selecting 18,370 
target swarms. For a month starting December 20, 2007, 
we repeatedly requested membership information from 
the swarms. We observed 14,380,622 distinct IPs, rep- 
resenting more than 200 of the nearly 250 DNS country 
codes. We are interested in whether the routing infras- 
tructure provides connectivity, and so Hubble monitors 
routers rather than end-hosts, which are more likely to 
go offline (and do not affect others’ reachability when 


they do) and often are in prefixes that do not respond to 
pings. Further, a router generally uses the same path to 
all prefixes originated by a given AS [19]. Therefore, we 
assess whether these representative end-users gathered 
from BitTorrent share origin ASes with routers moni- 
tored by Hubble. We find that 99% of them belong to 
ASes containing prefixes monitored by Hubble. 

How effective are Hubble’s target selection strategies? 
To reduce measurement traffic overhead while still find- 
ing the events that occur, Hubble uses passive BGP mon- 
itoring and active ping monitoring to select targets likely 
to be experiencing reachability problems. Reachability 
analysis like Hubble’s relies on router-level data from 
traceroutes (see Sections 3.4 and 3.5). So we compare 
the ability of Hubble’s selective targeting to discover 
problems with an approach using pervasive tracerouting, 
in which the 30 vantage points each probe all monitored 
prefixes every 15 minutes without any target selection. 
We measured the total probe traffic sent by Hubble, in- 
cluding pings and traceroutes, and found that it is 5.5% 
of that required by the pervasive technique. 

Given its much reduced measurement load, we next 
assess how effectively Hubble’s target selection strate- 
gies discover events compared to pervasive traceroutes. 
For this evaluation, we issued traceroutes every 15 min- 
utes for ten days beginning August 25, 2007, from 30 
PlanetLab vantage points to 1500 prefixes, and we com- 
pare the reachability problems discovered in these tracer- 
outes with those discovered to the same set of prefixes by 
Hubble’s BGP- and ping-based target selection. We use 
the quarter-hourly traceroutes as “ground truth” reach- 
ability information. We only consider events that both 
begin and end within the experiment and only consider 
events that persist for at least one additional round of 
probing after they start. There were 1100 such reachabil- 
ity events, covering 333 of the prefixes, with the longest 
lasting almost 4 days. 236 of the events involved com- 
plete unreachability, and 874 were partial. Here and in 
later sections, we classify a reachability event as being 
complete if, at any point during the event, none of the 
traceroute vantage points is able to reach it. Otherwise, 
the event is partial. 

Figure 5 shows the fraction of the events also uncov- 
ered by Hubble’s target selection strategies, both indi- 
vidually and combined. Individually, active ping moni- 
toring uncovered 881 of the problems (79%), and passive 
BGP monitoring uncovered 420 (38%); combined, they 
discovered 939 (85%). For events lasting over an hour, 
the combined coverage increases to 95%. The average 
length of an event discovered by ping monitoring is 2.9 
hours, whereas the average length of an event discovered 
by BGP monitoring and not by ping monitoring is only 
0.8 hours. 

This experiment yields a number of interesting con- 
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Figure 5: For reachability events discovered in 10 days of 
quarter-hourly probes, fraction of events also discovered by 
While BGP alone proved ineffec- 
tual, Hubble’s techniques combine to be nearly as effective as 


Hubble’s target selection. 


a heavy-weight approach with the same time granularity. 


clusions. First, BGP monitoring is not sufficient. We 
were surprised at how low BGP-based coverage was; in 
fact, we had originally intended to only do BGP based 
monitoring, until we discovered that it uncovered too few 
events. Second, BGP monitoring provides an important 
supplement to active monitoring, particularly with short 
events. Because we strive to limit the rate at which we 
probe destinations, an inherent tradeoff exists between 
the number of monitors (more yielding a broader view- 
point) and the rate at which a single monitor can progress 
through the list of ping targets. In our current implemen- 
tation, we use approximately 100 monitor sites, and it 
takes a monitor over 3 hours to progress through the list. 
Therefore, short reachability problems visible from only 
a few vantages may not be discovered by ping monitors. 
BGP monitoring often helps in these cases. Third, Hub- 
ble’s overall coverage is excellent, meaning it discovers 
almost all of the problems that a pervasive probing tech- 
nique would discover, while issuing many fewer probes. 
How quickly after they start does Hubble identify 
problems? Besides uncovering a high percentage of 
all reachability events, we desire Hubble to identify the 
events in a timely fashion, and we find that it does very 
well at this. For the same reachability events as in Fig- 
ure 5, Figure 6 shows the delay between when the event 
starts in the quarter-hourly probes and when the prefix is 
identified as a target by Hubble’s target selection. Be- 
cause of the regular nature of the quarter-hourly probes, 
we know the actual starting time of the event to within 
that granularity. However, it is possible that Hubble’s 
monitoring identifies problems before the “continuous” 
traceroutes; in these cases, for ease of readability, we 
give the delay as 0. We additionally plot events lasting 
longer than an hour separately to avoid the concern that 
the large number of events shorter than that might dis- 
tort Hubble’s performance. The ideal plot in the graph 
would be a vertical line at 0; Hubble achieves that for 
73% of the events it identifies, discovering them at least 
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Figure 6: For reachability events in 10 days of quarter-hourly 
probes, time from start of event until Hubble identifies its prefix 
as a target. Events over an hour are also given separately. 
Fractions are out of only the events eventually identified, 85% 
overall and 95% of those longer than an hour. Hubble identifies 
73% of events immediately. 


as early as quarter-hourly probes. Of the events lasting 
over an hour, Hubble discovers 96% of them within an 
hour of the event’s start. So Hubble’s light-weight prob- 
ing approach still allows it to discover events in a timely 
fashion, and we can generally trust the duration it gives 
for the length of an event. 

Does Hubble discover those events that affect sites 
where it does not have a vantage point? One limita- 
tion of the evaluation so far is that the 30 PlanetLab sites 
used to issue the quarter-hourly traceroutes are also used 
as part of the ping monitoring. We would like Hubble to 
identify most of the reachability problems that any van- 
tage points would experience, not just those experienced 
by its chosen vantages. To partially gauge its ability to 
do this, we assess the quality of its coverage when we ex- 
clude the traceroute vantage points from the set of ping 
monitors. This exclusion leaves Hubble with only about 
2 of its normal number of monitors, and the excluded 
vantage points include 4 countries not represented in the 
remaining monitors. Yet our system still discovers 77% 
of the 1110 reachability events (as compared to 85% with 
all monitors). If we instead exclude an equal number of 
vantage points chosen randomly from those not issuing 
traceroutes, we see 80% coverage (median over 3 trials). 
We acknowledge that known diversity issues with Plan- 
etLab somewhat limit this experiment. 

To assess this limitation, we evaluate the diversity of 
paths seen from PlanetLab compared to BGP paths from 
the RIPE Routing Information Service [30], which is 
similar to RouteViews but with many more AS peers 
(447 total). The research community believes Inter- 
net routes are generally valley-free, with “uphill” and 
“downhill” segments. For each RIPE path, we consider 
only the segment from the highest degree AS to the pre- 
fix (the downhill portion); we truncate in this manner 
because we found more than 90% of failed traceroutes 
terminate within two AS hops of the destination’s origin 
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Figure 7: Fraction of ASes on BGP paths from RIPE RIS route 
collectors that also appear on traceroutes from Hubble’s daily 
and triggered traceroute vantage points. Using only 35 sites for 
triggered traceroutes, Hubble observes most of the ASes visible 
from the 218 PlanetLab sites and the 447 RIPE peers. 


AS, and the relatively small number of PlanetLab sites 
limits the source-AS diversity on the uphill portion of 
paths. For each prefix monitored by Hubble, we consider 
the set of all ASes that appear on the truncated RIPE 
paths for that prefix. We also calculate the set of ASes 
that appear on one day’s worth of Hubble’s daily tracer- 
outes to each prefix. Figure 7 shows the fraction of ASes 
on RIPE paths also seen in daily traceroutes. Even with 
just the 35 sites used for Hubble’s triggered traceroutes, 
for 90% of prefixes, the probes include at least half of 
the ASes seen in BGP paths. For 70% of prefixes, the 
traceroutes include at least 70% of ASes, and they in- 
clude all ASes for more than 60% of prefixes. These 
results suggest that PlanetLab achieves reasonable visi- 
bility into AS paths even with a small number of vantage 
points, so Hubble likely detects many of the AS problems 
that occur on the downhill portions of paths to its mon- 
itored prefixes. Further, limiting triggered probe traffic 
during problems to a small number of vantage points 
does not drastically reduce the system’s coverage. While 
the system currently selects a single set of vantage points, 
seeking only to maximize the number of source countries 
without considering AS-path redundancy, we could eas- 
ily modify it to use daily traceroutes to choose triggered 
traceroute sites on a per-prefix basis to maximize path 
diversity. 

We have future plans to extend Hubble’s view which 
we mention briefly in Section 5.3; further analysis of 
RIPE BGP paths could suggest where our coverage is 
most lacking. Even now, three facts allow Hubble to dis- 
cover many of the problems experienced by sites outside 
of its control. First, passive BGP monitoring gives Hub- 
ble a view into ASes outside of its control. Second, as 
noted in Section 2.2, when a problem exists, it is quite 
likely that many vantage points experience it. Third, as 
we will see in Section 5.2, many problems occur near 
the destinations, by which point paths from many diverse 
vantage points are likely to have converged. 
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Figure 8: CCDF of duration of reachability events. 


5 Characteristics of Reachability Prob- 
lems on the Internet 


After demonstrating the effectiveness of Hubble in 
achieving our goals, we now present the results of a 
measurement study using Hubble to detect and measure 
reachability problems on the Internet for 3 weeks start- 
ing September 17, 2007. Hubble issued traceroutes from 
35 PlanetLab sites across 15 countries (though only 30 
at a time) and deployed ping monitors at 104 sites across 
24 countries. In Section 2.2, we defined a reachability 
problem to be when a prefix is reachable from less than 
90% of probing sites, and a reachability event is the pe- 
riod starting when we first identify that a prefix is ex- 
periencing reachability problems and concluding when 
its reachability increases to 90% or higher. We consider 
only events that began and ended during the study and 
persisted through at least one additional round of prob- 
ing after being detected. 


5.1 Prevalence and Duration 


Hubble identified 31,692 reachability events, involving 
10,224 distinct prefixes. 21,488 were cases of partial 
reachability, including 6,202 prefixes. 4,785 prefixes 
experienced periods of complete unreachability. Hub- 
ble detected an additional 19,150 events that either were 
transient or were still ongoing at the end of the study, 
involving an additional 6,851 prefixes. Of the prefixes 
that had problems, 58% experienced only a single reach- 
ability event, but 25% experienced more than 2 and 193 
experienced at least 20. 

Figure 8 shows the duration of reachability events. 
More than 60% lasted over 2 hours. From Section 4, we 
know the system has excellent coverage of events this 
long, but may miss some shorter ones. Still, this repre- 
sents over 19,000 events longer than 2 hours, and 2,940 
of the events lasted at least a day. Cases of partial reach- 
ability tend to resolve faster, with a median duration of 
2.75 hours, 3 of an hour shorter than for cases of com- 
plete unreachability. Even so, in 1,675 instances a prefix 
experienced partial reachability for over a day. We find 
this to be an astounding violation of global reachability. 
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5.2. Topological Characteristics 


We conducted a study of Hubble’s reachability problem 
classification, applied to the triggered traceroutes issued 
in the first week of February, 2008. If a set of 30 probes 
indicates a prefix is experiencing reachability problems, 
Hubble attempts in real-time to automatically match the 
problem to one of the classes presented above. We first 
present a few case studies, then give quantitative results 
of Hubble’s classification. We intend the case studies to 
serve as examples of problems Hubble detects, but do 
not mean them to be exhaustive. Hubble classified these 
problems automatically, but we followed up by hand to 
get details such as the ASes involved. 


Example of complete unreachability: For a prefix orig- 
inated by an AS in Zimbabwe, probes to routers along 
previously successful paths to the prefix showed that 
the link to its primary provider seemed to have disap- 
peared, and traffic was being routed through a backup 
provider. However, all probes terminated in this backup 
provider, either due to a misconfiguration in the sec- 
ondary provider or due to the origin AS being down. 
In subsequent rounds of probing, packets started get- 
ting through to the destination only after the link to the 
primary provider came up again. This type of problem 
cannot be detected without active measurements, as the 
backup exported a valid AS path. 


Example of partial reachability, AS problem: Hubble 
found that all probes to a particular prefix in Hong Kong 
that went through FLAG Telecom were dropped, whereas 
those that used other transit ASes reached the destination 
AS, Hutchinson. Of the 30 traceroutes to this destination, 
11 went through FLAG and failed to reach the destina- 
tion. This observation strongly suggests problems with 
the FLAG-Hutchinson connection. 


Example of partial reachability, router problem: We 
saw an example of this scenario for an AS in Vietnam. 
Probes from 15 of our vantage points passed through the 
Level 3 network, with some of the probes being dropped 
in Level 3 while others reached the destination. Com- 
paring the failed probes with earlier ones in which all 
15 probes through Level 3 were successful, we observed 
that the internal route within Level 3 had changed. In the 
earlier successful traceroutes, packets reached a router 
4.68.120.143 in the Level 3 network and were forwarded 
to another router 213.244.165.238 (also in Level 3), and 
then to the destination AS. However, in the failed probes 
flagged as a reachability problem, packets reached router 
4.68.120.143, which then sent them to another Level 3 
router 4.68.111.198, where the traceroutes terminated. 
This path change could have been due to load balanc- 
ing or changes in IGP weights, because all the routers 
on the old path, including router 213.244.165.238, still 
































Class | Total % | Min % | Max% 
Single-homed Origin 17 4 37 
AS Down 
Multi-homed Origin 9 2 30 
AS Down 
Provider(s) Unreachable 3 1 13 
Provider AS Problem 6 1 17 
for Multi-homed 
Non-Provider 17 1 37 
AS Problem 
Router Problem 7 1 40 
on Known Path 
Router Problem 21 1 40 
on New Path 
Next Hop Problem 14 1 39 
on Known Paths 
Prefix Unreachable 22 i 79 




















Table 1: Percentage of problems in each class in one week of 
triggered traceroutes. Total column gives the percentage be- 
longing to that class, out of the 375,775 total classified; recall 
that, as explained above, a problem can be classified in multi- 
ple ways. Min (Max) column gives the percentage of problems 
assigned to that class, out of all problems classified during the 
15 minute window, for the 15 minute window with the lowest 
(highest) percentage for that class. 


responded to Hubble’s pings. This implies that either 
router 4.68.111.198 is misconfigured, or that the routing 
information is not consistent throughout the AS. 


Quantitative classification results: Hubble classified 
375,775 of the 457,960 sets of traceroutes (82%) that in- 
dicated reachability problems during the study. The other 
problems were not classifiable using Hubble’s technique 
of grouping failed probes by last AS, last hop, or inferred 
next hop, then flagging any such entity that explains a 
substantial number. In those cases, every such entity ei- 
ther did not explain enough probes or had other probes 
that reached the destination through it, perhaps because 
the problem resolved while we were probing or because 
a problem existed on the return path to some vantage 
points and not others. 

Table 1 shows how many problems were assigned to 
each class. Hubble classified 91.95% of all cases of 
complete unreachability, yielding almost one-third of the 
classified problems; especially for small ASes originat- 
ing a single prefix, these may be cases when the prefix 
has simply been taken offline for awhile. The cases of 
partial reachability are more interesting, as a working 
physical path exists. Suppose s; is unable to reach d, 
but s2 can. If nothing else, a path exists in which s, 
tunnels traffic to Hubble’s central coordinator (running 
at the University of Washington), to which it must have 
access as it reported d as unreachable, and Hubble tun- 
nels traffic to s2, which forwards it on to d. While phys- 
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ical failure— say, a bulldozer mistakenly cutting fiber— 
can cause complete unreachability, any case of partial 
reachability must be caused at least in part by either pol- 
icy or misconfiguration. Policy-induced unreachability 
and misconfigurations might also help explain why BGP 
proved to be a poor predictor of reachability problems, 
as seen in Section 4. 

We make two observations for the cases of partial 
reachability. First, we were surprised how often all traffic 
to a particular provider of a multi-homed AS failed when 
other providers worked. This result indicates that multi- 
homed failover may warrant further study and suggests 
that ASes may want to monitor their reachability through 
all their providers, perhaps using Hubble. Second, most 
of the router problems were on new paths; we plan fur- 
ther analysis of Hubble data to determine how often the 
routers on the old path were still available. 


5.3 Classification Results Using Spoofed Probes 


We conducted two studies on the RON testbed [1] to 
evaluate how effectively Hubble’s spoofed probes deter- 
mine if a problem is due to issues with the forward path 
to or with the reverse path from the destination. Our stud- 
ies used 13 RON nodes, 6 of which permitted spoofing 
of source addresses. 

In the first study, we issued pings every half hour for 
a day to destinations in all the prefixes known by Hub- 
ble to be experiencing reachability problems at that time. 
We then discarded destinations that were either reachable 
from all 13 nodes or unreachable from all, as spoofed 
probes provide no utility in such cases. For every par- 
tially reachable destination d and for each RON node r 
which failed to reach d, we chose a node r’ that could 
both reach d and send out spoofed probes. We had r’ 
send a probe to d with the source address set to r. If r re- 
ceived d’s response, it indicated a working reverse path 
back from d to r. We concluded that a problem on the 
forward path from r to d caused the unreachability . Sim- 
ilarly, in cases when a node r was able to send spoofed 
probes and unable to reach d, we had r send out probes 
to d with the source address set to that of a node r’ from 
which d was reachable. If r’ received d’s response, it 
demonstrated a working forward path from r to d, and 
hence we concluded that the problem was on the reverse 
path from d back to r. We issued redundant probes to 
account for random losses. 
How often do spoofed packets isolate the failed direc- 
tion? We evaluated 25,286 instances in which one RON 
node failed to reach a destination that another node could 
reach; in 53% of these cases, spoofing allowed us to de- 
termine that the failure was on the forward path, and in 
9% we determined the failure to be on the reverse path. 
These results were limited by the fact that we could only 
verify a working forward path from the 6 nodes capa- 











| Class Forward |Reverse |Mix |Unknown | Total 
All destinations with reachability problems 
All nodes 49% 0% 1% 50% 3605 
Spoofing 42% 16% 3% 39% 2172 
nodes 





Multi-homed dests. classified as having provider problems 























Allnodes | 84% 0% 0% 16% 18762 
Spoofing 81% 0% 0% 19% 10628 
nodes 





Table 2: Out of cases in which at least 3 vantage points failed 
to reach the destination, the %’s in which our technique using 
spoofed packets determined that all problems were on the for- 
ward path, all on the reverse path, or a mix of both. Also gives 
the % for which our system could not make a determination. 


ble of spoofing. Looking only at the 11,355 failed paths 
from sources capable of spoofing, we found the prob- 
lem to be on the forward path in 47% of cases and on 
the reverse path in 21%. The remaining 32% may have 
had failures both ways, or transient loss may have caught 
packets. Our 68% determination rate represents a five- 
fold improvement over previous techniques [35], which 
were able to determine forward path problems in 13% of 
cases but not reverse path failures. In an additional 15% 
of cases, their technique inferred the failure of an old 
forward path from observing a path change, but made no 
determination as to why the new path had failed. 

The success of our technique at isolating the direc- 
tion of failure suggests that, once we have an integrated 
Hubble deployment capable of spoofing from all vantage 
points, we will be able to classify problems with much 
more precision, providing operators with detailed infor- 
mation about most problems. 

When multiple sites cannot reach a destination, how 
often do spoofed probes show all failed paths to be 
in the same direction? We then evaluated the same 
data to determine when all the reachability issues from 
RON nodes to a particular destination could either be 
blamed entirely on forward paths to the destination or 
on reverse paths back from the destination. In each half 
hour, we considered all targets to which at least one 
RON node had connectivity and at least three did not. 
We then determined, for each target, whether forward 
paths were responsible for all problems; whether reverse 
paths were; or whether each failed path could be pinned 
down to one direction or the other, but it varied across 
sources. We then repeated the experiment, but consid- 
ered only sources capable of spoofing and only destina- 
tions unreachable from at least 3 of these sources. The 
top half of Table 2 presents the results. We determined 
the failing direction for all nodes in half of the cases, with 
nearly all of them isolated to the forward direction (note 
that the 1% difference accounts for cases when some of 
the spoofing nodes had reverse path failures while other 
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nodes had forward path ones). When considering just 
the spoofing nodes, we were able to explain all failures 
in 61% of cases. In 95% of those, the problems were 
isolated to either reverse or forward paths only, mean- 
ing that all nodes had paths to the destination or that the 
destination had paths to all nodes, respectively. 

What is the nature of multi-homed provider prob- 
lems? We conducted the second study to further deter- 
mine how well spoofing can isolate problems. We used 
the same setup as before for two weeks starting Octo- 
ber 8, 2007, but this time considered in each round only 
destinations that Hubble determined were experiencing 
provider AS problems for a multi-homed origin (see Fig- 
ure 3 (a)). We chose this class of problems because oper- 
ators we spoke with about our classification study from 
Section 5.2 wanted us to give them further information 
about what was causing the multi-homed provider prob- 
lems we saw. In addition to the measurements from the 
first spoofing study, every RON node performed a tracer- 
oute to each destination, which we used to find those 
that terminated in the provider identified by Hubble as 
the endpoint for a substantial number of triggered tracer- 
outes. We considered cases in which at least 3 paths 
from RON nodes terminated in the provider AS and de- 
termined in which cases we could isolate all failures. The 
bottom half of Table 2 gives the results. We determined 
the direction of all failures in more than 4 of cases, and 
we were surprised to discover that all the problems were 
on the forward path. It seems that, in hundreds of in- 
stances a day, destinations across the Internet are reach- 
able only from certain locations because one of their 
providers is not forwarding traffic to them. 

What are the long term prospects for isolating the di- 
rection of failures? The above studies were limited to 
13 RON nodes receiving spoofed probes, with 6 of them 
sending the probes. We have since developed the means 
to receive spoofed probes from RON nodes at all Plan- 
etLab sites, allowing us to isolate forward path failures 
from the sites. Furthermore, PlanetLab support has dis- 
cussed allowing spoofed probes from PlanetLab sites in 
future versions of the kernel. We have received no com- 
plaints about our probes, spoofed or otherwise, so they 
do not appear to be annoying operators. A major router 
vendor is talking to us about ways to provider better sup- 
port for measurements. 

The Internet’s lack of source address authentication 
proved very useful in isolating the direction of failures. 
A more secure Internet design might have allowed au- 
thenticated non-source “reply-to” addresses. Even with- 
out this and with some ISPs filtering spoofed traffic from 
their end-users, we expect future versions of Hubble to 
provide better isolation in two ways. First, we can re- 
place spoofed probes with probes sent out from tracer- 
oute servers hosted at ASes behind problems, similar 


to [2]. Second, we plan to deploy a measurement plat- 
form in various end-user applications which we expect 
will give us much wider coverage than any current de- 
ployment, allowing us to issue probes to Hubble vantage 
points from end-hosts in prefixes experiencing problems. 


5.4 Summary 


We found the extent of reachability problems to be much 
greater than we originally expected, with Hubble iden- 
tifying reachability problems in around 10% of the pre- 
fixes it was actively monitoring and some of the prob- 
lems lasting over a day. 

The majority of reachability problems observed by 
Hubble fit into simple topological classes. Most of these 
were cases of partial reachability, in which a tunneling 
approach could utilize Hubble data to increase the num- 
ber of vantage points able to reach the destination. Most 
surprisingly, we discovered many cases in which an ori- 
gin AS was unreachable through one of its providers but 
not others, suggesting that multi-homing does not always 
provide the resilience to failure that it should. 


6 Related Work 


Most related work can be classified into three categories: 
passive monitoring at a global scale, active monitoring 
on a limited scale, and intra-domain monitoring using 
proprietary or specialized information and tools. 


Passive BGP Monitoring: Numerous studies have mod- 
eled and analyzed BGP behavior. For instance, Labovitz 
et al. [18] found that Internet routers may take tens of 
minutes to converge after a failure, and that end-to-end 
disconnectivity accompanies this delayed convergence. 
In fact, multi-homed failover averaged three minutes. 
Mahajan et al. [21] showed that router misconfigurations 
could be detected with BGP feeds. Caesar et al. [3] pro- 
posed techniques to analyze routing changes and infer 
why they happen. Feldman et al. [8] were able to cor- 
relate updates across time, across vantage points, and 
across prefixes; they can pinpoint the likely cause of a 
BGP update to one or two ASes. Wang [33] examined 
how the interactions between routing policies, iBGP, and 
BGP timers lead to degraded end-to-end performance. 
BGP beacons [22] benefited this work and other studies. 
Together, these studies developed techniques to reverse- 
engineer BGP behavior, visible through feeds, to identify 
network anomalies. However, there are limits to such 
passive monitoring approaches. Though it is possible to 
infer reachability problems by passive monitoring [17], 
often times the presence of a BGP path does not preclude 
reachability problems and performance bottlenecks. Fur- 
ther, BGP data is at a coarse, AS-level granularity, limit- 
ing diagnosis. 

Active Probing: Other studies used active probes to 
discover reachability problems. Paxson was the first to 
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demonstrate the frequent occurrence of reachability is- 
sues [23]. Feamster et al. [6] correlated end-to-end per- 
formance problems with routing updates. These and 
other studies [1, 32, 5, 9] are designed for small deploy- 
ments that probe only between pairs of nodes, allowing 
detailed analysis but limited coverage. Pervasive probing 
systems, such as iPlane [20] and DIMES [25], exist, but 
have been designed to predict performance rather than 
to detect and diagnose faults. Ours is the first study we 
know of using spoofed packets to determine the direction 
of path failures, but Govindan and Paxson used them in 
a similar way to estimate the impact of router processing 
on measurement tools [10]. 


Intradomain Troubleshooting: Shaikh and Green- 
berg [24] proposed to monitor link state announcements 
within an ISP to identify routing problems. Kompella et 
al. also developed techniques to localize faults with ISP- 
level monitoring [15] and used active probing within a 
tier-1 ISP to detect black holes [14]. Wu et al. [34] used 
novel data mining techniques to correlate performance 
problems within an ISP to routing updates. Huang et 
al. [13] correlated BGP data from an AS with known dis- 
ruptions; many were detectable only by examining mul- 
tiple BGP streams. 

Our work focuses on a previously unexplored but im- 
portant design point in the measurement infrastructure 
space: fine-grained and continuous monitoring of the en- 
tire Internet using active probes. It enables fine-grained 
fault localization, modeling evolution of faults at the 
level of routers, and comparative evaluation of various 
resiliency enhancing solutions [1, 12]. Similar in spirit is 
Teixeira and Rexford’s proposal [27], where they argue 
for each AS to host servers, for distributed monitoring 
and querying of current forwarding path state. Our work 
provides less complete information, due to lack of net- 
work support, but is easier to deploy. Most similar to 
us is PlanetSeer, which passively monitors clients of the 
CoDeeN CDN and launches active probes when it ob- 
serves anomalies [35]. The focus of their analysis is dif- 
ferent, providing complementary results. However, by 
only monitoring clients, the system covers only 43% of 
edge ASes and misses entirely any event that prevents 
a client from connecting to CoDeeN. Furthermore, this 
represented their aggregate coverage over 3 months, and 
monitoring stopped if a client had not contacted CoDeeN 
in 15 minutes, so some ASes may only have been moni- 
tored for brief periods. Hubble, on the other hand, probes 
prefixes in 92% of edge ASes every 2 minutes. 


7 Conclusion 


In this paper, we presented Hubble, a system that per- 
forms continuous and fine-grained probing of the Inter- 
net in order to identify and classify reachability problems 
in real-time on a global scale. We found that monitoring 


of popular BGP feeds alone does not suffice to discover 
most problems. At the core of our approach is a hy- 
brid monitoring scheme, combining passive BGP mon- 
itoring with active probing of the Internet’s edge prefix 
space. We estimate that this approach allows us to dis- 
cover and monitor 85% of reachability problems, while 
issuing only 5.5% of the measurement traffic required 
by a pervasive approach with the same 15-minute gran- 
ularity. In a three week study conducted with Hubble, 
we identified persistent reachability problems affecting 
more than 10,000 distinct prefixes, with one in five of 
the events lasting over 10 hours. Furthermore, two-thirds 
were cases of partial reachability in which a working 
physical path demonstrably exists. 

Besides identifying problems in real-time across the 
Internet, we provided important early steps towards clas- 
sifying problems to aid operators taking corrective ac- 
tion. We identified several hundred prefixes that seem not 
to be getting the protection that multi-homing is meant 
to provide; they experienced partial connectivity events 
where routes terminated in black holes at one provider, 
but were successful through another. We evaluated a 
prototype system that uses spoofed probes to solve the 
difficult problem of differentiating between forward and 
reverse path failures. In cases to which it fully applied, it 
worked five times more often than previous techniques. 
Applying this technique to the multi-homing cases, we 
isolated the direction of failure for four-fifths of prob- 
lems and found all to be failures on the forward path to 
the prefix in question. We believe that in the future we 
can build on this work to deliver to operators the infor- 
mation they need to dramatically improve global reach- 
ability, as well as apply our system to identifying and 
diagnosing more general performance problems. 
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Abstract 


The global network of datacenters is emerging as an im- 
portant distributed systems paradigm — commodity clus- 
ters running high-performance applications, connected by 
high-speed ‘lambda’ networks across hundreds of mil- 
liseconds of network latency. Packet loss on long-haul 
networks can cripple application performance — a loss 
rate of 0.1% is sufficient to reduce TCP/IP throughput by 
an order of magnitude on a | Gbps link with 50ms latency. 
Maelstrom is an edge appliance that masks packet loss 
transparently and quickly from inter-cluster protocols, ag- 
gregating traffic for high-speed encoding and using a new 
Forward Error Correction scheme to handle bursty loss. 


1 Introduction 


The emergence of commodity clusters and datacenters 
has enabled a new class of globally distributed high- 
performance applications that coordinate over vast geo- 
graphical distances. For example, a financial firm’s New 
York City datacenter may receive real-time updates from a 
stock exchange in Switzerland, conduct financial transac- 
tions with banks in Asia, cache data in London for locality 
and mirror it to Kansas for disaster-tolerance. 

To interconnect these bandwidth-hungry datacenters 
across the globe, organizations are increasingly deploy- 
ing private ‘lambda’ networks [35, 39]. Raw bandwidth 
is ubiquitous and cheaply available in the form of ex- 
isting ‘dark fiber’; however, running and maintaining 
high-quality loss-free networks over this fiber is diffi- 
cult and expensive. Though high-capacity optical links 
are almost never congested, they drop packets for nu- 
merous reasons — dirty/degraded fiber [14], misconfig- 
ured/malfunctioning hardware [20,21] and switching con- 
tention [27], for example — and in different patterns, 
ranging from singleton drops to extended bursts [16,26]. 

Non-congestion loss has been observed on long-haul 
networks as well-maintained as Abilene/Internet2 and Na- 
tional LambdaRail [15, 16, 20,21] — as has its crippling 
effect on commodity protocols, motivating research into 
loss-resistant data transfer protocols [13, 17, 25, 38, 43]. 


RIT: 110 ms 


Figure 1: Example Lambda Network 


Conservative flow control mechanisms designed to deal 
with the systematic congestion of the commodity Internet 
react too sharply to ephemeral loss on over-provisioned 
links — a single packet loss in ten thousand is enough 
to reduce TCP/IP throughput to a third over a 50 ms gi- 
gabit link, and one in a thousand drops it by an order of 
magnitude. Real-time applications are impacted by the 
reliance of reliability mechanisms on acknowledgments 
and retransmissions, limiting the latency of packet recov- 
ery to at least the Round Trip Time (RTT) of the link; if 
delivery is sequenced, each lost packet acts as a virtual 
‘road-block’ in the FIFO channel until it is recovered. 


Deploying new loss-resistant protocols is not an alter- 
native in corporate datacenters, where standardization is 
the key to low and predictable maintenance costs; nei- 
ther is eliminating loss events on a network that could 
span thousands of miles. Accordingly, there is a need to 
mask loss on the link, rapidly and transparently. Rapidly, 
because recovery delays for lost packets translate into 
dramatic reductions in application-level throughput; and 
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Figure 2: Maelstrom Communication Path 


transparently, because applications and OS networking 
stacks in commodity datacenters cannot be rewritten from 
scratch. 


Forward Error Correction (FEC) is a promising solution 
for reliability over long-haul links [36] — packet recovery 
latency is independent of the RTT of the link. While FEC 
codes have been used for decades within link-level hard- 
ware solutions, faster commodity processors have enabled 
packet-level FEC at end-hosts [18,37]. End-to-end FEC 
is very attractive for inter-datacenter communication: it’s 
inexpensive, easy to deploy and customize, and does not 
require specialized equipment in the network linking the 
datacenters. However, end-host FEC has two major is- 
sues — First, it’s not transparent, requiring modification 
of the end-host application/OS. Second, it’s not necessar- 
ily rapid; FEC works best over high, stable traffic rates 
and performs poorly if the data rate in the channel is low 
and sporadic [6], as in a single end-to-end channel. 


In this paper, we present the Maelstrom Error Correc- 
tion appliance — a rack of proxies residing between a 
datacenter and its WAN link (see Figure 2). Maelstrom 
encodes FEC packets over traffic flowing through it and 
routes them to a corresponding appliance at the desti- 
nation datacenter, which decodes them and recovers lost 
data. Maelstrom is completely transparent — it does not 
require modification of end-host software and is agnostic 
to the network connecting the datacenter. Also, it elim- 
inates the dependence of FEC recovery latency on the 
data rate in any single node-to-node channel by encoding 
over the aggregated traffic leaving the datacenter. Finally, 
Maelstrom uses a new encoding scheme called layered in- 


terleaving, designed especially for time-sensitive packet 
recovery in the presence of bursty loss. 
The contributions of this paper are as follows: 


e We explore end-to-end FEC for long-distance com- 
munication between datacenters, and argue that the 
rate sensitivity of FEC codes and the opacity of their 
implementations present major obstacles to their us- 
age. 


We propose Maelstrom, a gateway appliance that 
transparently aggregates traffic and encodes over the 
resulting high-rate stream. 


We describe layered interleaving, anew FEC scheme 
used by Maelstrom where for constant encoding 
overhead the latency of packet recovery degrades 
gracefully as losses get burstier. 


We discuss implementation considerations. We built 
two versions of Maelstrom; one runs in user mode, 
while the other runs within the Linux kernel. 


e We evaluate Maelstrom on Emulab [45] and show 
that it provides near lossless TCP/IP throughput and 
latency over lossy links, and recovers packets with 
latency independent of the RTT of the link and the 
rate in any single channel. 


2 Model 


Our focus is on pairs of geographically distant datacenters 
that coordinate with each other in real-time. This has long 
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been a critical distributed computing paradigm in appli- 
cation domains such as finance and aerospace; however, 
similar requirements are arising across the board as glob- 
alized enterprises rely on networks for high-speed com- 
munication and collaboration. 

Traffic Model: The most general case of inter-cluster 
communication is one where any node in one cluster can 
communicate with any node in the other cluster. We make 
no assumptions about the type of traffic flowing through 
the link; mission-critical applications could send dynami- 
cally generated real-time data such as stock quotes, finan- 
cial transactions and battleground location updates, while 
enterprise applications could send VoIP streams, ssh ses- 
sions and synchronous file updates between offices. 

Loss Model: Packet loss typically occurs at two points 
in an end-to-end communication path between two data- 
centers, as shown in Figure 2 — in the wide-area network 
connecting them and at the receiving end-hosts. Loss in 
the lambda link can occur for many reasons, as stated 
previously: transient congestion, dirty or degraded fiber, 
malfunctioning or misconfigured equipment, low receiver 
power and burst switching contention are some reasons 
[14, 20, 21,23, 27]. Loss can also occur at receiving end- 
hosts within the destination datacenter; these are usually 
cheap commodity machines prone to temporary overloads 
that cause packets to be dropped by the kernel in bursts [6] 
— this loss mode occurs with UDP-based traffic but not 
with TCP/IP, which advertises receiver windows to pre- 
vent end-host buffer overflows. 

What are typical loss rates on long-distance optical 
networks? One source of information is TeraGrid [5], 
an optical network interconnecting major supercomput- 
ing sites in the US. TeraGrid has a monitoring framework 
within which ten sites periodically send each other | Gbps 
streams of UDP packets and measure the resulting loss 
rate [3]. Each site measures the loss rate to every other 
site once an hour, resulting in a total of 90 loss rate mea- 
surements collected across the network every hour. Be- 
tween Nov 1, 2007 and Jan 25, 2007, 24% of all such 
measurements were over 0.01% and a surprising 14% of 
them were over 0.1%. After eliminating a single site (In- 
diana University) that dropped incoming packets steadily 
at arate of 0.44%, 14% of the remainder were over 0.01% 
and 3% were over 0.1%. 

These numbers reflect the loss rate experienced for 
UDP traffic on an end-to-end path and may not gener- 
alize to TCP packets. Also, we do not know if packets 
were dropped within the optical network or at intermedi- 
ate devices within either datacenter, though it’s unlikely 
that they were dropped at the end-hosts; many of the mea- 
surements lost just one or two packets whereas kernel/NIC 
losses are known to be bursty [6]. Further, loss occurred 
on paths where levels of optical link utilization (deter- 
mined by 20-second moving averages) were consistently 


lower than 20%, ruling out congestion as a possible cause, 
a conclusion supported by dialogue with the network ad- 
ministrators [44]. 

Other data-points are provided by the back-bone net- 
works of Tier-1 ISPs. Global Crossing reports average 
loss rates between 0.01% and 0.03% on four of its six 
inter-regional long-haul links for the month of December 
2007 [1]. Qwest reports loss rates of 0.01% and 0.02% 
in either direction on its trans-pacific link for the same 
month [2]. We expect privately managed lambdas to ex- 
hibit higher loss rates due to the inherent trade-off be- 
tween fiber/equipment quality and cost [10], as well as 
the difficulty of performing routine maintenance on long- 
distance links. Consequently, we model end-to-end paths 
as dropping packets at rates of 0.01% to 1%, to capture a 
wide range of deployed networks. 


3 Existing Reliability Options 


TCP/IP is the default reliable communication option for 
contemporary networked applications, with deep, exclu- 
sive embeddings in commodity operating systems and 
networking APIs. Consequently, most applications re- 
quiring reliable communication over any form of network 
use TCP/IP. 


3.1 The problem with commodity TCP/IP 


ACK/Retransmit + Sequencing: Conventional TCP/IP 
uses positive acknowledgments and retransmissions to en- 
sure reliability — the sender buffers packets until their 
receipt is acknowledged by the receiver, and resends if 
an acknowledgment is not received within some time pe- 
riod. Hence, a lost packet is received in the form of a re- 
transmission that arrives no earlier than 1.5 RTTs after the 
original send event. The sender has to buffer each packet 
until it’s acknowledged, which takes | RTT in lossless op- 
eration, and it has to perform additional work to retrans- 
mit the packet if it does not receive the acknowledgment. 
Also, any packets that arrive with higher sequence num- 
bers than that of a lost packet must be queued while the 
receiver waits for the lost packet to arrive. 

Consider a high-throughput financial banking applica- 
tion running in a datacenter in New York City, sending 
updates to a sister site in Switzerland. The RTT value be- 
tween these two centers is typically 100 milliseconds; 1.e., 
in the case of a lost packet, all packets received within the 
150 milliseconds between the original packet send and the 
receipt of its retransmission have to be buffered at the re- 
ceiver. 

Notice that for this commonplace scenario, the loss of 
a single packet stops all traffic in the channel to the ap- 
plication for a seventh of a second; a sequence of such 
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Figure 3: Interleaving with index 2: separate encoding for 
odd and even packets 


blocks can have devastating effect on a high-throughput 
system where every spare cycle counts. Further, in appli- 
cations with many fine-grained components, a lost packet 
can potentially trigger a butterfly effect of missed dead- 
lines along a distributed workflow. During high-activity 
periods — market crashes at stock exchanges, Christmas 
sales at online stores, winter storms at air-traffic control 
centers — overloaded networks and end-hosts can exhibit 
continuous packet loss, with each lost packet driving the 
system further and further out of sync with respect to its 
real-world deadlines. 

Sensitive Flow Control: TCP/IP is unable to distinguish 
between ephemeral loss modes — due to transient con- 
gestion, switching errors, or dirty fiber — and persistent 
congestion. The loss of one packet out of ten thousand 
is sufficient to reduce TCP/IP throughput to a third of its 
lossless maximum; if one packet is lost out of a thousand, 
throughput collapses to a thirtieth of the maximum. 


3.2 The Case For (and Against) FEC 


FEC encoders are typically parameterized with an (r, c) 
tuple — for each outgoing sequence of r data packets, a 
total of r + c data and error correction packets are sent 
over the channel '. Significantly, redundancy informa- 
tion cannot be generated and sent until all r data pack- 
ets are available for sending. Consequently, the latency 
of packet recovery is determined by the rate at which the 
sender transmits data. Generating error correction packets 
from less than r data packets at the sender is not a viable 
option — even though the data rate in this channel is low, 
the receiver and/or network could be operating at near full 
capacity with data from other senders. 

FEC is also very susceptible to bursty losses [34]. In- 
terleaving [32] is a standard encoding technique used 
to combat bursty loss, where error correction pack- 
ets are generated from alternate disjoint sub-streams of 
data rather than from consecutive packets. For exam- 
ple, with an interleave index of 3, the encoder would 
create correction packets separately from three disjoint 
sub-streams: the first containing data packets numbered 


(0,3, 6...(7 — 1) * 3), the second with data packets num- 
bered (1,4, 7...(r — 1) * 3+ 1), and the third with data 
packets numbered (2, 5, 8, ...(r — 1) «3 + 2). Interleaving 
adds burst tolerance to FEC but exacerbates its sensitiv- 
ity to sending rate — with an interleave index of 7 and an 
encoding rate of (7, c), the sender would have to wait for 
i * (r — 1) +1 packets before sending any redundancy 
information. 

These two obstacles to using FEC in time-sensitive set- 
tings — rate sensitivity and burst susceptibility — are in- 
terlinked through the tuning knobs: an interleave of 7 and 
arate of (r,c) provides tolerance to a burst of up to c «7 
consecutive packets. Consequently, the burst tolerance of 
an FEC code can be changed by modulating either the c 
or the 2 parameters. Increasing c enhances burst toler- 
ance at the cost of network and encoding overhead, poten- 
tially worsening the packet loss experienced and reducing 
throughput. In contrast, increasing 7 trades off recovery 
latency for better burst tolerance without adding overhead 
— as mentioned, for higher values of 2, the encoder has to 
wait for more data packets to be transmitted before it can 
send error correction packets. 

Importantly, once the FEC encoding is parameterized 
with a rate and an interleave to tolerate a certain burst 
length B (for example, r = 5, c = 2 andi = 10 to 
tolerate a burst of length 2 * 10 = 20), all losses occurring 
in bursts of size less than or equal to B are recovered with 
the same latency — and this latency depends on the 7 pa- 
rameter. Ideally, we'd like to parameterize the encoding 
to tolerate a maximum burst length and then have recov- 
ery latency depend on the actual burstiness of the loss. 
At the same time, we would like the encoding to have a 
constant rate for network provisioning and stability. Ac- 
cordingly, an FEC scheme is required where latency of 
recovery degrades gracefully as losses get burstier, even 
as the encoding overhead stays constant. 


4 Maelstrom Design and Implemen- 
tation 


We describe the Maelstrom appliance as a single machine 
— later, we will show how more machines can be added to 
the appliance to balance encoding load and scale to mul- 
tiple gigabits per second of traffic. 


4.1 Basic Mechanism 


The basic operation of Maelstrom is shown in Figure 4 
— at the send-side datacenter, it intercepts outgoing data 
packets and routes them to the destination datacenter, gen- 
erating and injecting FEC repair packets into the stream 
in their wake. A repair packet consists of a ‘recipe’ list 
of data packet identifiers and FEC information generated 
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Figure 4: Basic Maelstrom mechanism: repair packets are 
injected into stream transparently 


from these packets; in the example in Figure 4, this in- 
formation is a simple XOR. The size of the XOR is equal 
to the MTU of the datacenter network, and to avoid frag- 
mentation of repair packets we require that the MTU of 
the long-haul network be set to a slightly larger value. 
This requirement is usually satisfied in practical deploy- 
ments, since gigabit links very often use ‘Jumbo’ frames 
of up to 9000 bytes [19] while LAN networks have stan- 
dard MTUs of 1500 bytes. 

At the receiving datacenter, the appliance examines in- 
coming repair packets and uses them to recover missing 
data packets. On recovery, the data packet is injected 
transparently into the stream to the receiving end-host. 
Recovered data packets will typically arrive out-of-order, 
but this behavior is expected by communication stacks de- 
signed for the commodity Internet. 


4.2 Flow Control 


While relaying TCP/IP data, Maelstrom has two flow 
control modes: end-to-end and split. With end-to-end 
flow control, the appliance routes packets through with- 
out modification, allowing flow-control between the end- 
hosts. In split mode, the appliance acts as a TCP/IP 


endpoint, terminating connections and sending back 
ACKs immediately before relaying data on appliance-to- 
appliance flows; this is particularly useful for applications 
with short-lived flows that need to ramp up throughput 
quickly and avoid the slow-start effects of TCP/IP on a 
long link. The performance advantages of splitting long- 
distance connections into multiple hops are well known 
[7] and orthogonal to this work; we are primarily inter- 
ested in isolating the impact of rapid and transparent re- 
covery of lost packets by Maelstrom on TCP/IP, rather 
than the buffering and slow-start avoidance benefits of 
generic performance-enhancing proxies. In the remain- 
der of the paper, we describe Maelstrom with end-to-end 
flow control. 

Is Maelstrom TCP-Friendly? While Maelstrom respects 
end-to-end flow control connections (or splits them and 
implements its own proxy-to-proxy flow control as de- 
scribed above), it is not designed for routinely congested 
networks; the addition of FEC under TCP/IP flow control 
allows it to steal bandwidth from other competing flows 
running without FEC in the link, though maintaining fair- 
ness versus similarly FEC-enhanced flows [30]. How- 
ever, friendliness with conventional TCP/IP flows is not a 
primary protocol design goal on over-provisioned multi- 
gigabit links, which are often dedicated to specific high- 
value applications. We see evidence for this assertion in 
the routine use of parallel flows [38] and UDP ‘blast’ pro- 
tocols [17,43] both in commercial deployments and by 
researchers seeking to transfer large amounts of data over 
high-capacity academic networks. 


4.3 Layered Interleaving 


In layered interleaving, an FEC protocol with rate (r, c) is 
produced by running c multiple instances of an (1, 1) FEC 
protocol simultaneously with increasing interleave indices 
I = (io, i1, t2...ic_1). For example, if r = 8, c = 3 and 
I = (#9 = 1,4 = 10,22 = 100), three instances of an 
(8, 1) protocol are executed: the first instance with inter- 
leave ig = 1, the second with interleave 7; = 10 and 
the third with interleave i2 = 100. An (r,1) FEC en- 
coding is simply an XOR of the r data packets — hence, 
in layered interleaving each data packet is included in c 
XORs, each of which is generated at different interleaves 
from the original data stream. Choosing interleaves ap- 
propriately (as we shall describe shortly) ensures that the 
c XORs containing a data packet do not have any other 
data packet in common. The resulting protocol effectively 
has a rate of (r,c), with each XOR generated from r data 
packets and each data packet included in c XORs. Fig- 
ure 5 illustrates layered interleaving for a (r = 3,c = 3) 
encoding with J = (1,10, 100). 

As mentioned previously, standard FEC schemes can 
be made resistant to a certain loss burst length at the cost 
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Figure 5: Layered Interleaving: (r = 3,c 


of increased recovery latency for all lost packets, includ- 
ing smaller bursts and singleton drops. In contrast, lay- 
ered interleaving provides graceful degradation in the face 
of bursty loss for constant encoding overhead — single- 
ton random losses are recovered as quickly as possible, 
by XORs generated with an interleave of 1, and each suc- 
cessive layer of XORs generated at a higher interleave 
catches larger bursts missed by the previous layer. 


The implementation of this algorithm is simple and 
shown in Figure 6 — at the send-side proxy, a set of re- 
pair bins is maintained for each layer, with 7 bins for a 
layer with interleave 7. A repair bin consists of a par- 
tially constructed repair packet: an XOR and the ‘recipe’ 
list of identifiers of data packets that compose the XOR. 
Each intercepted data packet is added to each layer — 
where adding to a layer simply means choosing a repair 
bin from the layer’s set, incrementally updating the XOR 
with the new data packet, and adding the data packet’s 
header to the recipe list. A counter is incremented as each 
data packet arrives at the appliance, and choosing the re- 
pair bin from the layer’s set is done by taking the modulo 
of the counter with the number of bins in each layer: for 
a layer with interleave 10, the xth intercepted packet is 
added to the (a mod 10)th bin. When a repair bin fills 
up — its recipe list contains r data packets — it ‘fires’: a 
repair packet is generated consisting of the XOR and the 
recipe list and is scheduled for sending, while the repair 
bin is re-initialized with an empty recipe list and blank 
XOR. 


At the receive-side proxy, incoming repair packets are 
processed as follows: if all the data packets contained in 
the repair’s recipe list have been received successfully, 
the repair packet is discarded. If the repair’s recipe list 
contains a single missing data packet, recovery can oc- 
cur immediately by combining the XOR in the repair with 
the other successfully received data packets. If the repair 
contains multiple missing data packets, it cannot be used 
immediately for recovery — it is instead stored in a table 
that maps missing data packets to repair packets. When- 
ever a data packet is subsequently received or recovered, 
this table is checked to see if any XORs now have single- 
ton losses due to the presence of the new packet and can 
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Figure 6: Layered Interleaving Implementation: (r 
5,c = 3), 7 = (1,4,8) 


be used for recovering other missing packets. 

Importantly, XORs received from different layers in- 
teract to recover missing data packets, since an XOR re- 
ceived at a higher interleave can recover a packet that 
makes an earlier XOR at a lower interleave usable — 
hence, though layered interleaving is equivalent to c dif- 
ferent (7, 1) instances in terms of overhead and design, its 
recovery power is much higher and comes close to stan- 
dard (r,c) algorithms. 


4.3.1 Optimizations 


Staggered Start for Rate-Limiting In the naive imple- 
mentation of the layered interleaving algorithm, repair 
packets are transmitted as soon as repair bins fill and al- 
low them to be constructed. Also, all the repair bins in 
a layer fill in quick succession; in Figure 6, the arrival of 
packets 36, 37, 38 and 39 will successively fill the four re- 
pair bins in layer 2. This behavior leads to a large number 
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Figure 7: Staggered Start 


of repair packets being generated and sent within a short 
period of time, which results in undesirable overhead and 
traffic spikes; ideally, we would like to rate-limit trans- 
missions of repair packets to one for every r data packets. 

This problem is fixed by ‘staggering’ the starting sizes 
of the bins, analogous to the starting positions of runners 
in a sprint; the very first time bin number z in a layer of 
interleave 7 fires, it does so at size x mod r. For example, 
in Figure 6, the first repair bin in the second layer with 
interleave 4 would fire at size 1, the second would fire at 
size 2, and so on. Hence, for the first 2 data packets added 
to a layer with interleave i, exactly i/r fire immediately 
with just one packet in them; for the next z data packets 
added, exactly i/r fire immediately with two data packets 
in them, and so on until r «7 data packets have been added 
to the layer and all bins have fired exactly once. Subse- 
quently, all bins fire at size r; however, now that they have 
been staggered at the start, only i/r fire for any i data 
packets. The outlined scheme works when 2 is greater 
than or equal to r, as is usually the case. If 7 is smaller 
than r, the bin with index z fires at ((x mod r) * r/i) — 
hence, for r = 4 and i = 2, the initial firing sizes would 
be 2 for the first bin and 4 for the second bin. If r and 7 are 
not integral multiples of each other, the rate-limiting still 
works but is slightly less effective due to rounding errors. 
Delaying XORs In the naive implementation, repair 
packets are transmitted as soon as they are generated. This 
results in the repair packet leaving immediately after the 
last data packet that was added to it, which lowers burst 
tolerance — if the repair packet was generated at inter- 
leave 7, the resulting protocol can tolerate a burst of 7 lost 
data packets excluding the repair, but the burst could swal- 
low both the repair and the last data packet in it as they are 
not separated by the requisite interleave. The solution to 
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this is simple — delay sending the repair packet generated 
by a repair bin until the next time a data packet is added to 
the now empty bin, which happens 7 packets later and in- 
troduces the required interleave between the repair packet 
and the last data packet included in it. 

Notice that although transmitting the XOR immediately 
results in faster recovery, doing so also reduces the prob- 
ability of a lost packet being recovered. This trade-off 
results in a minor control knob permitting us to balance 
speed against burst tolerance; our default configuration is 
to transmit the XOR immediately. 


4.4 Back-of-the-Envelope Analysis 


To start with, we note that no two repair packets generated 
at different interleaves 7, and 72 (such that 21 < i2) will 
have more than one data packet in common as long as 
the Least Common Multiple (LCM) of the interleaves is 
greater than r * 21; pairings of repair bins in two different 
layers with interleaves i; and iz occur every LCM (i, i2) 
packets. Thus, a good rule of thumb is to select interleaves 
that are relatively prime to maximize their LC M, and also 
ensure that the larger interleave is greater than r. 

Let us assume that packets are dropped with uniform, 
independent probability p. Given a lost data packet, what 
is the probability that we can recover it? We can recover a 
data packet if at least one of the c XORs containing it is re- 
ceived correctly and ‘usable’, i.e, all the other data packets 
in it have also been received correctly, the probability of 
which is simply (1 — p)"~!. The probability of a received 
XOR being unusable is the complement: (1—(1—p)"~*). 

Consequently, the probability x of a sent XOR being 
dropped or unusable is the sum of the probability that it 
was dropped and the probability that it was received and 
unusable: x = p+(1—p)(1—(1—p)"—") = (1-(1—p)"). 
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Since it is easy to ensure that no two XORs share 
more than one data packet, the usability probabilities of 
different XORs are independent. The probability of all 
the c XORs being dropped or unusable is 7°; hence, 
the probability of correctly receiving at least one usable 
XOR is 1 — x°. Consequently, the probability of recov- 
ering the lost data packet is 1 — x°, which expands to 
1 (= (tp) 

This closed-form formula only gives us a lower bound 
on the recovery probability, since the XOR usability for- 
mula does not factor in the probability of the other data 
packets in the XOR being dropped and recovered. 

Now, we extend the analysis to bursty losses. If the lost 
data packet was part of a loss burst of size b, repair pack- 
ets generated at interleaves less than b are dropped or use- 
less with high probability, and we can discount them. The 
probability of recovering the data packet is then 1 — x, 
where c’ is the number of XORs generated at interleaves 
greater than b. The formulae derived for XOR usability 
still hold, since packet losses with more than b intervening 
packets between them have independent probability; there 
is only correlation within the bursts, not between bursts. 

How does this compare to traditional (r, c) codes such 
as Reed-Solomon [46]? In Reed-Solomon, c repair pack- 
ets are generated and sent for every r data packets, and 
the correct delivery of any r of the r + c packets trans- 
mitted is sufficient to reconstruct the original r data pack- 
ets. Hence, given a lost data packet, we can recover it if 
at least r packets are received correctly in the encoding 
set of r + c data and repair packets that the lost packet 
belongs to. Thus, the probability of recovering a lost 
packet is equivalent to the probability of losing c — 1 or 
less packets from the total r + c packets. Since the num- 
ber of other lost packets in the XOR is a random vari- 
able Y and has a binomial distribution with parameters 
(r + c— 1) and p, the probability P(Y < c— 1) is the 
summation }>,-,_, P(Y = z). In Figure 8, we plot 
the recovery probability curves for Layered Interleaving 
and Reed-Solomon against uniformly random loss rate, 
for (r = 7,c = 2) — note that the curves are very close 
to each other, especially in the loss range of interest be- 
tween 0% and 10%. 


4.5 Local Recovery for Receiver Loss 


In the absence of intelligent flow control mechanisms like 
TCP/IP’s receiver-window advertisements, inexpensive 
datacenter end-hosts can be easily overwhelmed and drop 
packets during traffic spikes or CPU-intensive mainte- 
nance tasks like garbage collection. Reliable application- 
level protocols layered over UDP — for reliable multi- 
cast [6] or high speed data transfer [17], for example — 
would ordinarily go back to the sender to retrieve the lost 
packet, even though it was dropped at the receiver after 


covering the entire geographical distance. 

The Maelstrom proxy acts as a local packet cache, stor- 
ing incoming packets for a short period of time and pro- 
viding hooks that allow protocols to first query the cache 
to locate missing packets before sending retransmission 
requests back to the sender. Future versions of Maelstrom 
could potentially use knowledge of protocol internals to 
transparently intervene; for example, by intercepting and 
satisfying retransmission requests sent by the receiver in 
a NAK-based protocol, or by resending packets when ac- 
knowledgments are not observed within a certain time pe- 
riod in an ACK-based protocol. 


4.6 Implementation Details 


We initially implemented and evaluated Maelstrom as a 
user-space proxy. Performance turned out to be limited by 
copying and context-switching overheads, and we subse- 
quently reimplemented the system as a module that runs 
within the Linux 2.6.20 kernel. At an encoding rate of 
(8,3), the experimental prototype of the kernel version 
reaches output speeds close to 1 gigabit per second of 
combined data and FEC traffic, limited only by the ca- 
pacity of the outbound network card. 

Of course, lambda networks are already reaching 
speeds of 40 gigabits, and higher speeds are a certainty 
down the road. To handle multi-gigabit loads, we envision 
Maelstrom as a small rack-style cluster of blade-servers, 
each acting as an individual proxy. Traffic would be dis- 
tributed over such a rack by partitioning the address space 
of the remote datacenter and routing different segments 
of the space through distinct Maelstrom appliance pairs. 
In future work, we plan to experiment with such con- 
figurations, which would also permit us to explore fault- 
tolerance issues (if a Maelstrom blade fails, for example), 
and to support load-balancing schemes that might vary 
the IP address space partitioning dynamically to spread 
the encoding load over multiple machines. For this paper, 
however, we present the implementation and performance 
of a single-machine appliance. 

The kernel implementation is a module for Linux 
2.6.20 with hooks into the kernel packet filter [4]. Mael- 
strom proxies work in pairs, one on each side of the long 
haul link. Each proxy acts both as an ingress and egress 
router at the same time since they handle duplex traffic in 
the following manner: 


e The egress router captures IP packets and creates re- 
dundant FEC packets. The original IP packets are 
routed through unaltered as they would have been 
originally; the redundant packets are then forwarded 
to the remote ingress router via a UDP channel. 


e The ingress router captures and stores IP packets 
coming from the direction of the egress router. Upon 
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receipt of a redundant packet, an IP packet is recov- 
ered if there is an opportunity to do so. Redundant 
packets that can be used at a later time are stored. If 
the redundant packet is useless it is immediately dis- 
carded. Upon recovery the IP packet is sent through 
a raw socket to its intended destination. 


Using FEC requires that each data packet have a unique 
identifier that the receiver can use to keep track of re- 
ceived data packets and to identify missing data packets 
in a repair packet. If we had access to end-host stacks, we 
could have added a header to each packet with a unique 
sequence number [37]; however, we intercept traffic trans- 
parently and need to route it without modification or addi- 
tion, for performance reasons. Consequently, we identify 
IP packets by a tuple consisting of the source and des- 
tination IP address, IP identification field, size of the IP 
header plus data, and a checksum over the IP data pay- 
load. The checksum over the payload is necessary since 
the IP identification field is only 16 bits long and a sin- 
gle pair of end-hosts communicating at high speeds will 
use the same identifier for different data packets within 
a fairly short interval unless the checksum is added to 
differentiate between them. Note that non-unique iden- 
tifiers result in garbled recovery by Maelstrom, an event 
which will be caught by higher level checksums designed 
to deal with tranmission errors on commodity networks 
and hence does not have significant consequences unless 
it occurs frequently. 

The kernel version of Maelstrom can generate up to a 
Gigabit per second of data and FEC traffic, with the in- 
put data rate depending on the encoding rate. In our ex- 
periments, we were able to saturate the outgoing card at 
rates as high as (8,4), with CPU overload occurring at 
(8,5) where each incoming data packet had to be XORed 
5 times. 


4.7 Buffering Requirements 


At the receive-side proxy, incoming data packets are 
buffered so that they can be used in conjunction with 
XORs to recover missing data packets. Also, any received 
XOR that is missing more than one data packet is stored 
temporarily, in case all but one of the missing packets are 
received later or recovered through other XORs, allowing 
the recovery of the remaining missing packet from this 
XOR. In practice we stored data and XOR packets in dou- 
ble buffered red black trees — for 1500 byte packets and 
1024 entries this occupies around 3 MB of memory. 

At the send-side, the repair bins in the layered inter- 
leaving scheme store incrementally computed XORs and 
lists of data packet headers, without the data packet pay- 
loads, resulting in low storage overheads for each layer 
that rise linearly with the value of the interleave. The 


memory footprint for a long-running proxy was around 
10 MB in our experiments. 


4.8 Other Performance Enhancing Roles 


Maelstrom appliances can optionally aggregate small sub- 
kilobyte packets from different flows into larger ones for 
better communication efficiency over the long-distance 
link. Additionally, in split flow control mode they can 
perform send-side buffering of in-flight data for multi- 
gigabyte flows that exceed the sending end-host’s buffer- 
ing capacity. Also, Maelstrom appliances can act as mul- 
ticast forwarding nodes: appliances send multicast pack- 
ets to each other across the long-distance link, and use 
IP Multicast [11] to spread them within their datacenters. 
Lastly, appliances can take on other existing roles in the 
datacenter, acting as security and VPN gateways and as 
conventional performance enhancing proxies (PEPs) [7]. 


5 Evaluation 


We evaluated Maelstrom on the Emulab testbed at Utah 
[45]. For all the experiments, we used a ‘dumbbell’ topol- 
ogy of two clusters of nodes connected via routing nodes 
with a high-latency link in between them, designed to em- 
ulate the setup in Figure 2, and ran the proxy code on 
the routers. Figure 10 shows the performance of the ker- 
nel version at Gigabit speeds; the remainder of the graphs 
show the performance of the user-space version at slower 
speeds. To emulate the MTU difference between the long- 
haul link and the datacenter network (see Section 4.1) we 
set an MTU of 1200 bytes on the network connecting the 
end-hosts to the proxy and an MTU of 1500 bytes on the 
long-haul link between proxies; the only exception is Fig- 
ure 10, where we maintained equal MTUs of 1500 bytes 
on both links. 


5.1 Throughput Metrics 


Figures 9 and 10 show that commodity TCP/IP through- 
put collapses in the presence of non-congestion loss, and 
that Maelstrom successfully masks loss and prevents this 
collapse from occurring. Figure 9 shows the performance 
of the user-space version on a 100 Mbps link and Figure 
10 shows the kernel version on a 1 Gbps link. The exper- 
iment in each case involves running iperf [41] flows from 
one node to another across the long-distance link with and 
without intermediary Maelstrom proxies and measuring 
obtained throughput while varying loss rate (left graph on 
each figure) and one-way link latency (right graph). The 
error bars on the graphs to the left are standard errors of 
the throughput over ten runs; between each run, we flush 
TCP/IP’s cache of tuning parameters to allow for repeat- 
able results. The clients in the experiment are running 
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Figure 9: User-Space Throughput against (a) Loss Rate and (b) One-Way Latency 
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Figure 10: Kernel Throughput against (a) Loss Rate and (b) One-Way Latency 


TCP/IP Reno on a Linux 2.6.20 that performs autotun- 
ing. The Maelstrom parameters used are r = 8,c = 3, 
I = (1, 20, 40). 

The user-space version involved running a single 10 
second iperf flow from one node to another with and 
without Maelstrom running on the routers and measuring 
throughput while varying the random loss rate on the link 
and the one-way latency. To test the kernel version at gi- 
gabit speeds, we ran eight parallel iperf flows from one 
node to another for 120 seconds. The curves obtained 
from the two versions are almost identical; we present 
both to show that the kernel version successfully scales 
up the performance of the user-space version to hundreds 
of megabits of traffic per second. 

In Figures 9 (Left) and 10 (Left), we show how TCP/IP 
performance degrades on a 50ms link as the loss rate is in- 
creased from 0.01% to 10%. Maelstrom masks loss up to 
2% without significant throughput degradation, with the 
kernel version achieving two orders of magnitude higher 
throughput that conventional TCP/IP at 1% loss. 

The graphs on the right side of Figures 9 and 10 


show TCP/IP throughput declining on a link of increas- 
ing length when subjected to uniform loss rates of 0.1% 
and 1%. The top line in the graphs is the performance of 
TCP/IP without loss and provides an upper bound for per- 
formance on the link. In both user-space and kernel ver- 
sions, Maelstrom masks packet loss and tracks the lossless 
line closely, lagging only when the link latency is low and 
TCP/IP’s throughput is very high. 


To allow TCP/IP to attain very high speeds on the gi- 
gabit link, we had to set the MTU of the entire path to 
be the maximum 1500 bytes, which meant that the long- 
haul link had the same MTU as the inter-cluster link. This 
resulted in the fragmentation of repair packets sent over 
UDP on the long-haul link into two IP packet fragments. 
Since the loss of a single fragment resulted in the loss of 
the repair, we observed a higher loss rate for repairs than 
for data packets. Consequently, we expect performance to 
be better on a network where the MTU of the long-haul 
link is truly larger than the MTU within each cluster. 
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Figure 12: Packet delivery latencies 


5.2. Latency Metrics 


To measure the latency effects of TCP/IP and Maelstrom, 
we ran a 0.1 Mbps stream between two nodes over a 100 
Mbps link with 50 ms one-way latency, and simultane- 
ously ran a 10 Mbps flow alongside on the same link to 
simulate a real-time stream combined with other inter- 
cluster traffic. Figure 11 (Left) shows the average delivery 
latency of 1KB application-level packets in the 0.1 Mbps 
stream, as loss rates go up. 


Figure 11 (Right) shows the same scenario with a con- 
stant uniformly random loss rate of 0.1% and varying one- 
way latency. Maelstrom’s delivery latency is almost ex- 
actly equal to the one-way latency on the link, whereas 
TCP/IP takes more than twice as long once one-way la- 
tencies go past 100 ms. Figure 12 plots delivery latency 
against message identifier; the spikes in latency are trig- 
gered by losses that lead to packets piling up at the re- 
ceiver. 


A key point is that we are plotting the delivery latency 
of all packets, not just lost ones. TCP/IP delays cor- 


rectly received packets while waiting for missing pack- 
ets sequenced earlier by the sender — the effect of this 
is shown in Figure 12, where single packet losses cause 
spikes in delivery latency that last for hundreds of packets. 
The low data rate in the flow of roughly 10 1KB packets 
per RTT makes TCP/IP flow control delays at the sender 
unlikely, given that the congestion control algorithm is 
Reno, which implements ‘fast recovery’ and halves the 
congestion window on packet loss rather than resetting 
it completely [22]. The Maelstrom configuration used is 
r= 7,c=2,I = (1,10). 


5.3. Layered Interleaving and Bursty Loss 


Thus far we have shown how Maelstrom effectively hides 
loss from TCP/IP for packets dropped with uniform ran- 
domness. Now, we examine the performance of the lay- 
ered interleaving algorithm, showing how different pa- 
rameterizations handle bursty loss patterns. We use a loss 
model where packets are dropped in bursts of fixed length, 
allowing us to study the impact of burst length on perfor- 
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Figure 13: Relatively prime interleaves offer better per- 
formance 


mance. The link has a one-way latency of 50 ms and a 
loss rate of 0.1% (except in Figure 13, where it is varied), 
and a 10 Mbps flow of udp packets is sent over it. 

In Figure 13 we show that our observation in Section 
4.4 is correct for high loss rates — if the interleaves 
are relatively prime, performance improves substantially 
when loss rates are high and losses are bursty. The graph 
plots the percentage of lost packets successfully recovered 
on the y-axis against an x-axis of loss rates on a log scale. 
The Maelstrom configuration used is r = 8,c = 3 with 
interleaves of (1, 10,20) and (1, 11,19). 

In Figure 14, we show the ability of layered interleav- 
ing to provide gracefully degrading performance in the 
face of bursty loss. On the top, we plot the percentage 
of lost packets successfully recovered against the length 
of loss bursts for two different sets of interleaves, and in 
the bottom graph we plot the average latency at which 
the packets were recovered. Recovery latency is defined 
as the difference between the eventual delivery time of 
the recovered packet and the one-way latency of the link 
(we confirmed that the Emulab link had almost no jitter 
on correctly delivered packets, making the one-way la- 
tency an accurate estimate of expected lossless delivery 
time). As expected, increasing the interleaves results in 
much higher recovery percentages at large burst sizes, but 
comes at the cost of higher recovery latency. For example, 
a (1,19,41) set of interleaves catches almost all packets 
in an extended burst of 25 packets at an average latency of 
around 45 milliseconds, while repairing all random sin- 
gleton losses within 2-3 milliseconds. The graphs also 
show recovery latency rising gracefully with the increase 
in loss burst length: the longer the burst, the longer it takes 
to recover the lost packets. The Maelstrom configuration 
used is r = 8,c = 3 with interleaves of (1,11,19) and 
(1,19, 41). 

In Figures 16 and 17 we show histograms of recovery 
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Layered Interleaving Recovery Percentage and 


latencies for the two interleave configurations under dif- 
ferent burst lengths. The histograms confirm the trends 
described above: packet recoveries take longer from left 
to right as we increase loss burst length, and from top to 
bottom as we increase the interleave values. 

Figure 15 illustrates the difference between a tradi- 
tional FEC code and layered interleaving by plotting a 
50-element moving average of recovery latencies for both 
codes. The channel is configured to lose singleton packets 
randomly at a loss rate of 0.1% and additionally lose long 
bursts of 30 packets at occasional intervals. Both codes 
are configured with r = 8,c = 2 and recover all lost 
packets — Reed-Solomon uses an interleave of 20 and 
layered interleaving uses interleaves of (1,40) and con- 
sequently both have a maximum tolerable burst length of 
40 packets. We use a publicly available implementation 
of a Reed-Solomon code based on Vandermonde matri- 
ces, described in [36]; the code is plugged into Maelstrom 
instead of layered interleaving, showing that we can use 
new encodings within the same framework seamlessly. 
The Reed-Solomon code recovers all lost packets with 
roughly the same latency whereas layered interleaving re- 
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Figure 15: Reed-Solomon versus Layered Interleaving 


covers singleton losses almost immediately and exhibits 
latency spikes whenever the longer loss burst occurs. 


6 Related Work 


A significant body of work on application and TCP/IP per- 
formance over high-speed long-distance networks exists 
in the context of high-performance computing, grids and 
e-science. The use of parallel sockets for higher through- 
put in the face of non-congestion loss was proposed in 
PSockets [38]. A number of protocols have been sug- 
gested as replacements for TCP/IP in such settings — 
XCP [25], Tsunami [43], SABUL [13] and RBUDP [17] 
are a few — but all require modifications to end-hosts 
and/or the intervening network. Some approaches seek 
to differentiate between congestion and non-congestion 
losses [8]. 

Maelstrom is a transparent Performance Enhancing 
Proxy, as defined in RFC 3135 [7]; numerous implemen- 
tations of PEPs exist for improving TCP performance on 
satellite [42] and wireless links [9], but we are not aware 
of any PEPs that use FEC to mask errors on long-haul op- 
tical links. 

End-host software-based FEC for reliable communica- 
tion was first explored by Rizzo [36,37]. OverQOS [40] 
suggested the use of FEC for TCP/IP retransmissions over 
aggregated traffic within an overlay network in the com- 
modity Internet. AFEC [34] uses FEC for real-time com- 
munication, modulating the rate of encoding adaptively. 
The use of end-host FEC under TCP/IP has been explored 
in [30]. 

A multitude of different FEC encodings exist in liter- 
ature; they can broadly be categorized into optimal era- 
sure codes and near-optimal erasure codes. The most 
well-known optimal code is Reed-Solomon, which we de- 
scribed previously as generating c repair packets from r 


source packets; any r of the resulting r + c packets can be 
used to reconstruct the r source packets. Near-optimal 
codes such as Tornado and LT [29] trade-off encoding 
speed for large data sizes against a loss of optimality — 
the receiver needs to receive slightly more than r source 
or repair packets to regenerate the original r data pack- 
ets. Near-optimal codes are extremely fast for encoding 
over large sets of data but not of significant importance 
for real-time settings, since optimal codes perform equally 
well with small data sizes. Of particular relevance are 
Growth Codes [24], which use multiple encoding rates for 
different overhead levels; in contrast, layered interleaving 
uses multiple interleaves for different burst resilience lev- 
els without modulating the encoding rate. 

The effect of random losses on TCP/IP has been stud- 
ied in depth by Lakshman [28]. Padhye’s analytical model 
[33] provides a means to gauge the impact of packet loss 
on TCP/IP. While most published studies of packet loss 
are based on the commodity Internet rather than high- 
speed lambda links, Fraleigh et al. [12] study the Sprint 
backbone and make two observations that could be ex- 
plained by non-congestion loss: a) links are rarely loaded 
at more than 50% of capacity and b) packet reordering 
events occur for some flows, possibly indicating packet 
loss followed by retransmissions. 


7 Future Work 


Scaling Maelstrom to multiple gigabits per second of traf- 
fic will require small rack-style clusters of tens of ma- 
chines to distribute encoding load over; we need to de- 
sign intelligent load-balancing and fail-over mechanisms 
for such a scheme. Additionally, we have described lay- 
ered interleaving with fixed, pre-assigned parameters, and 
the next step in extending this protocol is to make it adap- 
tive, changing interleaves and rate as loss patterns in the 
link change. 


8 Conclusion 


Modern distributed systems are compelled by real-world 
imperatives to coordinate across datacenters separated by 
thousands of miles. Packet loss cripples the performance 
of such systems, and reliability and flow-control protocols 
designed for LANs and/or the commodity Internet fail to 
achieve optimal performance on the high-speed long-haul 
‘lambda’ networks linking datacenters. Deploying new 
protocols is not an option for commodity clusters where 
standardization is critical for cost mitigation. Maelstrom 
is an edge appliance that uses Forward Error Correction 
to mask packet loss from end-to-end protocols, improv- 
ing TCP/IP throughput and latency by orders of magni- 
tude when loss occurs. Maelstrom is easy to install and 
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deploy, and is completely transparent to applications and 
protocols — literally providing reliability in an inexpen- 
sive box. 
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Notes 


'Rateless codes (e.g, LT codes [29]) are increasingly popular and 
used for applications such as efficiently distributing bulk data [31] — 
however, it is not obvious that these have utility in real-time communi- 
cation. 
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Abstract 


This paper presents Swift, a packet filter for high perfor- 
mance packet capture on commercial off-the-shelf hard- 
ware. The key features of Swift include (1) extremely 
low filter update latency for dynamic packet filtering, 
and (2) Gbps high-speed packet processing. Based on 
complex instruction set computer (CISC) instruction set 
architecture (ISA), Swift achieves the former with an 
instruction set design that avoids the need for compi- 
lation and security checking, and the latter by mainly 
utilizing SIMD (single instruction, multiple data). We 
implement Swift in the Linux 2.6 kernel for both i386 
and x86_64 architectures. The Swift userspace library 
supports two sets of application programming interfaces 
(APIs): a BPF-friendly API for backward compatibility 
and an object oriented API for simplifying filter cod- 
ing. We extensively evaluate the dynamic and static fil- 
tering performance of Swift on multiple machines with 
different hardware setups. We compare Swift with BPF 
(the BSD packet filter)—the de facto standard for packet 
filtering in modern operating systems—and hand-coded 
optimized C filters that are used for demonstrating possi- 
ble performance gains. For dynamic filtering tasks, Swift 
is at least three orders of magnitude faster than BPF in 
terms of filter update latency. For static filtering tasks, 
Swift outperforms BPF up to three times in terms of 
packet processing speed, and achieves much closer per- 
formance to the optimized C filters. 


1 Introduction 


A packet filter is an operating system kernel facility that 
classifies network packets according to criteria given by 
user applications, and conveys the accepted packets from 
a network interface directly to the designated application 
without traversing the network stack. Since the birth of 
the seminal BSD packet filter (BPF) [14], packet filters 
have become essential to build fundamental network ser- 
vices ranging from traffic monitoring [12, 21] to network 
engineering [19] and intrusion detection [20]. In recent 
years, with dramatically increasing network speed and 
escalating protocol complexity, packet filters have been 
facing intensified challenges posed by more dynamic fil- 
tering tasks and faster filtering requirements. However, 
existing packet filter systems have not yet fully addressed 
these challenges in an efficient and secure manner. 


Dynamic filtering tasks refer to on-line packet filtering 
procedures in which filtering criteria frequently change 
over time. Typically, when a filtering task cannot fully 
specify its criteria a priori and the unknown part can only 
be determined at runtime, the filtering criteria have to be 
updated throughout the filtering process. For example, 
many network protocols, such as FTP, RTSP (Real Time 
Streaming Protocol), and SIP (Session Initiation Proto- 
col), establish connections with dynamically-negotiated 
port numbers. Capturing the network traffic that uses 
such protocols requires dynamic filtering. Even with pre- 
determined filter criteria, quite often it is necessary to use 
dynamic filtering. For instance, a network intrusion de- 
tection system (NIDS) needs to perform expensive deep 
traffic analyses on suspicious network flows. However, 
applying such costly procedures to every packet in high 
volume traffic would severely overload the system. In- 
stead, an NIDS could first apply simple filtering criteria, 
such as monitoring traffic to and from a honeypot or a 
darknet only. When suspicious activities are detected, the 
NIDS can then update its filtering criteria and capture the 
traffic of suspicious hosts for deep inspection. 


As the de facto packet filter on modern UNIX vari- 
ants, BPF has shown insufficiency in handling both 
static and dynamic filtering tasks, particularly the latter 
[4, 7, 10]. A filter update in BPF must undergo three 
“pre-processing” phases: compilation, user—kernel copy- 
ing, and security checking. In the compilation phase, the 
filtering criteria specified by the human-oriented pcap fil- 
ter language [11] are translated and optimized into the 
machine-oriented BPF filter program. In the user—kernel 
copying phase, the compiled filter program is copied 
into the kernel. Finally, in the security checking phase, 
the kernel-resident BPF instruction interpreter examines 
the copied filter program for potentially dangerous op- 
erations such as backward branches, ensuring that user- 
level optimizer errors cannot trigger kernel misbehavior 
(e.g., infinite loops). Consequently, the whole process of 
a filter update in BPF induces prolonged latency, which 
ranges from milliseconds up to seconds depending on 
criterion complexity and system workload. In high-speed 
networks, hundreds or even thousands of packets of in- 
terest might be missed by BPF during each filter update, 
effectively leaving a “window of blindness.” Frequent fil- 
ter updates, often required by a dynamic filtering task, 
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exacerbate the degree of blindness. A “window of blind- 
ness” coinciding with the initialization of a new session 
can cause serious problems on certain applications such 
as NIDS, since the beginning of a network connection 
normally is of particular interest for security analysis [9]. 

Recent packet filters such as xPF [10] and FFPF 
[4] move more packet processing capabilities from 
userspace into the kernel, which reduces context 
switches and improves overall performance. However, 
neither filter works well for dynamic filtering tasks. Be- 
cause XPF uses the BPF-based filtering engine, it offers 
no improvement on filter update latency. FFPF attempts 
to solve this problem by using kernel space library func- 
tions, called external functions, which are pre-compiled 
binaries for specific functionalities such as parsing net- 
work protocols and updating states. The use of external 
functions increases filtering speed and eases extensibil- 
ity, but also increases programming complexity. External 
functions, unlike safety-checked BPF filters, have access 
to the kernel’s full privileges. New external functions 
should thus be carefully examined for potential security 
bugs, making them a poor fit for frequently-changing dy- 
namic filtering tasks. 

In this paper, we propose Swift, a packet filter that 
takes an alternative approach to achieving high perfor- 
mance, especially for dynamic filtering tasks. Like BPF, 
Swift is based on a fixed set of instructions executed by 
an in-kernel interpreter. Unlike BPF, Swift is designed 
to optimize filtering performance with powerful instruc- 
tions and a simplified computational model. Swift’s in- 
struction set is able to accomplish common filtering tasks 
with a small number of instructions. These powerful in- 
structions of Swift resemble those in CISC ISAs and sup- 
port optimizations analogous to SIMD (single instruc- 
tion, multiple data). Running on the powerful instruc- 
tions, Swift attains static filtering speedup due mainly 
to SIMD extension and hierarchical execution optimiza- 
tion, a special runtime optimization technique for avoid- 
ing redundant instruction interpretation. More impor- 
tantly, combining the powerful instructions with the sim- 
plified computational model, Swift removes filter com- 
pilation and security checking in filter update, and thus 
significantly improves dynamic filtering performance in 
terms of filter update latency. 

We implement Swift in the Linux 2.6 kernel for both 
1386 and x86_64 architectures. The kernel implementa- 
tion of Swift is fully compatible and can coexist with 
LSF (Linux Socket Filter), ““a BPF clone” in Linux. The 
Swift userspace libraries provide a BPF-friendly applica- 
tion programming interface (API) with textual filter syn- 
tax for backward compatibility, and an object-oriented 
API that simplifies filter coding. To validate the efficacy 
of Swift, we conduct extensive experiments on multi- 
ple machines with different hardware setups and proces- 


sor speeds. We compare the performance of Swift with 
that of LSF and optimized C filters. These C filters are 
used for demonstrating the possible performance gains 
obtainable by optimized binary code. For dynamic filter- 
ing tasks, Swift achieves at least three orders of magni- 
tude lower filter update latency than LSF, and reduces the 
number of missing packets per connection by about two 
orders of magnitude in comparison with LSE. For static 
filtering tasks with simple filtering criteria, Swift runs 
as fast as LSF; but with complex filtering criteria, Swift 
outperforms LSF up to three times in terms of packet 
processing speed, and performs much closer to the opti- 
mized C filters than LSF. 

The remainder of this paper is structured as follows. 
Section 2 surveys related work on packet filters. Sec- 
tion 3 details the design of Swift. Section 4 describes the 
implementation of Swift. Section 5 evaluates the perfor- 
mance of Swift. Section 6 concludes the paper. 


2 Related Work 


The CMU/Stanford Packet Filter (CSPF) [16], a kernel- 
resident network packet demultiplexer, introduces the 
packet filter concept. CSPF provides a fast path, instead 
of the normal layered/stacked path, for network packets 
to reach their destined userspace applications. Thus, the 
literal meaning of filtering in CSPF is delayered demulti- 
plexing [25]. The original motivation behind CSPF is to 
facilitate the implementation of network protocols such 
as TCP/IP at userspace. Although the purposes and tech- 
niques vary in subsequent packet filters, the CSPF model 
of kernel-resident and protocol-independent packet filter- 
ing is inherited by all its descendants. 

BPF [14] aims to support high-speed network moni- 
toring applications such as tcpdump [11]. Users inform 
the in-kernel filtering machine of their interests through 
a predicate-based filtering language [15], and then re- 
ceive from BPF the packets that conform to filtering 
criteria. To achieve high performance, BPF introduces 
in-place packet filtering to reduce unnecessary cross- 
domain copies, a register-based filter machine to fix the 
mismatch between the filter and its underlying architec- 
ture, and a control flow graph (CFG) model to avoid re- 
dundant computations. BPF+ [3] further enhances the 
performance of BPF by exploiting global data-flow op- 
timization to eliminate redundant predicates across filter 
criteria and employing just-in-time compilation to con- 
vert a filtering criterion to native machine code. xPF [10] 
increases the computation power of BPF by using persis- 
tent memory and allowing backward jumps. 

In response to tcpdump’s inefficiency at handling dy- 
namic ports, a special monitoring tool mmdump [24] has 
been developed to capture Internet multimedia traffic, in 
which dynamic ports are widely used. mmdump reduces 
the cost of compilation by exploiting the uniformity of 
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its filtering criterion patterns. A customized function in 
mmdump assembles new filtering criteria by using pieces 
of pre-compiled criterion blocks preserved from the ini- 
tial filter compilation. Swift’s high-level SIMD instruc- 
tions and hierarchical instruction optimization can be 
viewed as a generalization of this technique, but Swift’s 
techniques apply to any type of filter and require no spe- 
cial compiler techniques. 

MPF (Mach Packet Filter) [26], PathFinder [2], and 
DPF (Dynamic Packet Filter) [8] are filters designed to 
demultiplex packets for user-level networking. To effi- 
ciently demultiplex packets for multiple user-level appli- 
cations and to dispatch fragmented packets, MPF extends 
the instruction set of BPF with an associative match func- 
tion. With the same goal of achieving high filter scal- 
ability as MPF, PathFinder, abstracts the filtering pro- 
cess as a pattern matching process and adopts a spe- 
cial data structure for the abstraction. The abstraction 
makes PathFinder amenable to implementation in both 
software and hardware and capable of handling Gbps 
network traffic. DPF utilizes dynamic code generation 
technology, instead of a traditional interpreter-based fil- 
ter engine, to compile packet filtering criteria into native 
machine code. DPF-like dynamic code generation could 
improve Swift’s performance on static filtering tasks. 

The Fairly Fast Packet Filter (FFPF, later renamed as 
Streamline) [4] is the most recent research on packet 
filtering. Unlike traditional packet filters such as BPF, 
FFPF is a framework for network monitoring. Within the 
framework of FFPF, multiple packet filtering programs 
can be simultaneously loaded into the kernel. The pro- 
cessing flow among these programs is organized as a di- 
rected graph. In comparison to the filtering architecture 
of BPF, FFPF can significantly reduce the cost of packet 
copying for multiple concurrent filtering programs by us- 
ing flow group, shared circular buffers, and even hard- 
ware (e.g., Network Processing Unit). Therefore, FFPF 
achieves far greater scalability than BPF. FFPF expands 
filter capacity via external functions, which are essen- 
tially native code running in kernel space. In addition, 
FFPF features language neutral design and provides 
backward compatibility with BPF. 

FFPF and Swift are complementary as they target 
quite different problems. FFPF focuses on the packet fil- 
tering framework and its main contribution lies in the 
improvement of scalability for supporting multiple con- 
current monitoring applications, while Swift aims at the 
packet filtering engine and provides a fast, flexible, and 
safe filtering mechanism for individual applications. By 
virtue of the language neutral design of FFPF, Swift 
can be implemented within the FFPF framework, taking 
maximal advantage of both designs. 

Besides software-based packet capture solutions, mul- 
tiple hardware-based solutions [5, 18] have been pro- 


posed to meet the challenge posed by extremely high 
speed networks. Specifically, FPGAs and ASICs have 
been widely used in recent intrusion detection and pre- 
vention systems [9, 22]. Moreover, other than the packet- 
filter-based network monitoring architecture, there exist 
many specialized-architecture monitoring systems such 
as OC3MAN [1], Windmill [13], Nprobe [17], and 
SCAMPI [6]. Even with these hardware or specialized 
system solutions, packet filtering still plays a major role 
in network monitoring and measurement due to its sim- 
plicity, universal installation, high cost-effectiveness, and 
rich applications. 


3 Design 


In this section, we first present the motivation of Swift 
and its design overview, then we detail the design of 
Swift, including its unique ISA, and finally we analyze 
the characteristics of Swift in terms of performance and 
security. 


3.1 Motivation 


The inefficiency of BPF observed in our past experiences 
directly motivated Swift’s design. The most significant 
performance degradation of BPF occurs in dynamic fil- 
tering tasks. This degradation is mainly caused by fre- 
quent filter updates. As mentioned above, the unduly 
long filter update latency in BPF is attributed to three fil- 
ter pre-processing operations: filter re-compilation, user— 
kernel copying, and security checking. While the latter 
two play non-negligible roles in the long delay, the ma- 
jority of the latency is introduced by filter re-compilation 
[7, 24]. The duration of a filter update in BPF would be 
significantly shortened if the re-compilation were selec- 
tively performed only on the changed primitive, or totally 
skipped, as mmdump accomplishes for selected filtering 
tasks. However, for general purpose network monitoring 
tasks, re-compiling the entire BPF filter is inevitable for 
each update, because its instruction set architecture and 
filter program organization are unsuitable for fast update. 

BPF uses a RISC-like instruction set for a low-level 
register machine abstraction. Thus, each pcap language 
primitive is translated into an instruction block that com- 
prises a variable number of simple instructions. Chang- 
ing a primitive in a filter often alters the size of the 
corresponding instruction block. Without re-compiling, 
we need to modify code-offset-related instructions (e.g., 
conditional branch) throughout the entire compiled filter 
to accommodate the change. Control flow optimization, 
which is indispensable for BPF to speed up filter execu- 
tion, makes the matter even worse. The BPF control flow 
optimization merges multiple identical instructions into 
one. This significantly reduces both filter program size 
and execution time, but complicates updates to instruc- 
tions shared by several primitives. 
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In addition to filter update latency, we also find that 
the filter execution efficiency of BPF can be improved 
substantially. The RISC-like ISA in BPF induces high 
instruction interpretation overhead. Interpretation over- 
head refers to the operations an interpreter must perform 
before executing an actual filter instruction, such as pro- 
gram counter maintenance, instruction loading, opera- 
tion decoding, and so forth. Those operations are un- 
productive towards evaluating filter criteria, but cannot 
be omitted. Because each BPF instruction accomplishes 
merely a very simple task, such as loading, arithmetic, 
and conditional branching, most of the CPU time in exe- 
cuting a BPF program is spent uselessly as interpretation 
overhead, and the CPU time spent in evaluating the ac- 
tual packet filtering criteria only makes up a small frac- 
tion of the total. Our measurement results (detailed in 
Section 5.2) show that the BPF interpretation overhead is 
about 5.2 nanoseconds on average in a machine with In- 
tel 64-bit Xeon 2.0GHz CPU, and makes up nearly 56% 
of the average instruction execution time. 

BPF’s continuing widespread use can be mainly at- 
tributed to (1) the generic pseudo-machine abstraction, 
which guarantees cross-platform compatibility, and (2) 
its natural-language-like, primitive based filter language, 
which ensures ease of use to application developers and 
network administrators. Therefore, we decide to inherit 
from BPF the pseudo-machine abstraction and language 
primitives, while developing our own filtering model to 
achieve significant performance improvement. 


3.2 Design Overview 


The primary objective of Swift is to achieve low filter 
update latency. Our approach to reaching this goal is by 
reducing filter criterion pre-processing on filter update as 
much as possible. More specifically, we attempt to avoid 
filter re-compilation and optimization, allow “in-place” 
filter updating, and eliminate security checking. 

To achieve “compilation free” update, filtering crite- 
ria must map directly onto interpreter instructions. This 
makes a high-level, CISC-like instruction set architecture 
a natural choice for Swift. In addition to saving compila- 
tion time, the CISC-like instruction set also opens a door 
for performance optimization. A complex Swift instruc- 
tion is able to accomplish the same task as several simple 
BPF instructions, thereby reducing instruction interpre- 
tation overhead. 

Two design choices are made to enable in-place fil- 
ter modification: fixing instruction length and removing 
filter optimization. By fixing the instruction length, we 
avoid the need to shift instructions on instruction re- 
placement. By removing filter optimization, not only do 
we save precious time during a filter update, but also 
preserve one-to-one mapping between filtering primi- 
tives and filter program instructions: no instructions are 
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Figure |: Filter organizations of BPF (a) and Swift (b) 
for criteria matching HTTP and DNS traffic 


shared. As a result, updates to a filter can be directly ap- 
plied to the affected instructions without altering other 
instructions or filter program structure. This feature fur- 
ther helps to optimize filter update by reducing unneces- 
sary user—kernel data copying. Only the updated part of 
a filter criterion is copied from userspace to the kernel. 


A simplified computational model ensures filter pro- 
gram safety for Swift without security checking. With 
the specialized ISA, each Swift instruction is able to per- 
form a set of complex pattern matching operations. The 
execution path of a filter program is determined by the 
Boolean evaluation result of each instruction: either con- 
tinue (“true”) or abort (“false”). Therefore, Swift does 
not need storage or branch instructions to control the ex- 
ecution path of a filter program. With a fixed set of in- 
structions, acyclic execution path, and zero data storage, 
any Swift filter program is safe to run in the kernel. 


Our secondary objective is to increase filter execution 
efficiency. We achieve this goal by exploring the fol- 
lowing two optimizations: SIMD expansion to the Swift 
instruction set and hierarchical execution optimization. 
SIMD allows an interpreter to perform a single instruc- 
tion interpretation and apply the same operation on many 
sets of data, thereby significantly reducing the cost of 
instruction interpretation. SIMD has been widely used 
in contemporary high performance processors, such as 
Intel Pentium series and IBM Power series processors. 
While Swift’s design ensures low filter update latency, 
it also forfeits the benefit associated with filter program 
optimization. To offset the possible performance loss, we 
introduce an alternative optimization method called hi- 
erarchical execution optimization. This optimization is 
based on our observation that during a dynamic filter- 
ing process, the newly-added primitives are often related 
to some existing ones. For example, the new primitives 
quite often monitor the same host but on different ports or 
capture the same protocol traffic but for different hosts. 
Therefore, the existing primitives can be viewed as the 
“parent” of the new primitives. Swift utilizes this hierar- 
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Figure 2: Swift filter structure 


chical relationship among primitives to avoid redundant 
instruction executions. Instead of actively optimizing fil- 
ter programs, i.e., performing automatic optimization in 
filter update, Swift makes the primitive hierarchy a hint 
for the filter execution engine, and leaves applications re- 
sponsible for constructing the hierarchy. 


3.3. Detailed Design 


The Boolean logic in a Swift filter is organized in dis- 
junctive normal form. Figure 1 (b) illustrates the control 
flow organization of Swift, while the control flow graph 
of BPF, which is semantically equivalent, is shown in 
Figure | (a) for comparison. In the Swift control flow 
organization, each disjunct cluster—the rounded rectan- 
gle with shaded background—specifies a complete set of 
primitives that a packet must satisfy in order to be ac- 
cepted by the Swift filter. In Swift, we name such a dis- 
junct cluster a Pass, meaning a “passage” of packets. 

A pass consists of one or more literals. In a BPF fil- 
ter, a literal corresponds to a pcap language primitive. 
Swift inherits the primitives from BPF. However, instead 
of realizing a primitive with multiple simple instruc- 
tions, Swift maps each type of primitives into a pseudo- 
machine instruction—the basic building block of a filter 
program. Figure 2 illustrates the structure of a Swift fil- 
ter. 


3.3.1 Swift Instruction Set 


All Swift instructions have the same size, facilitating fast 
instruction modification on filter update. The Swift in- 
struction layout is shown in Figure 3, where one 32-bit 
command field is followed by seven 32-bit parameter 
fields. Such a nicely-aligned 32-byte structure ensures 
efficient memory accesses. 
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Figure 3: The Swift instruction format 


We formulate our instruction set based on BPF primi- 
tives. We first classify BPF primitives into two categories 
according to their addressing modes. “Direct addressing” 
primitives, such as “ether proto” and “ip src host,” fetch 


data from an absolute offset in a packet. “L1 indirect ad- 
dressing” primitives, such as “tcp dst port,” address data 
by calculating the variable header length of a protocol 
layer and adding a relative offset to it. We then general- 
ize the manipulation and comparison operations used in 
the semantics of BPF primitives. There are three types 
of basic operations: (1) test if equal, (2) mask and test if 
equal, and (3) test if in range. Each type also has some 
variations on operand width (short or long integer). Fi- 
nally, we design the complex instructions to accomplish 
the corresponding operations. We come up with 14 dif- 
ferent operations that, alone or by combination, are able 
to perform equivalent operations of any BPF primitives 
except “expr, ” which involves arbitrary arithmetic. 

To further exploit the CISC architecture and enhance 
performance, we introduce a new addressing mode, “L2 
indirect addressing,” with four additional instructions. In 
the new addressing mode, filtering operations address 
data by first performing “L1 indirect addressing” to re- 
trieve the related information, which is used to calculate 
the variable header length of a deeper layer, and then 
adding the relative offset. While BPF does not provide 
such primitives, there are practical demands such as fil- 
tering based on TCP payload. Moreover, we add four 
more “power instructions” that perform equivalent op- 
erations of several frequently-used BPF primitive com- 
binations, such as “ip src and dst net” and “tcp src or dst 
port.” Therefore, in total Swift has 22 different types of 
instructions. 


Table 1 lists a selection of Swift instructions, which 
captures the characteristics of Swift’s CISC-like ISA. 
The four columns from leftmost to rightmost refer to 
the addressing mode, the instruction type, the instruc- 
tion functionality, and the equivalent BPF operation(s), 
respectively. Swift instructions are fairly generic in that 
given different parameters, one Swift instruction can 
function as several different pcap language primitives. 
Examples are given in the fourth column. Based on the 
Swift instruction set, we can derive alternative faster im- 
plementations for some BPF primitives. For instance, the 
“tp and tcp port” primitive in BPF requires three initial 
steps with six instructions to examine whether a packet is 
IP, non-fragment, and TCP. In Swift, we can take advan- 
tage of the “continuous masked comparison” instruction 
(D_LEQ_M), to perform the same examination in a single 
instruction. 

We add the SIMD feature into the Swift instruction 
set by packing additional operands into unused parame- 
ter fields. For instance, the “Direct addressing load, test if 
equal” instruction (D_-EQ) uses only one 32-bit operand. 
In contrast, the SIMD version of this instruction can 
carry up to six additional operands, and the correspond- 
ing operation becomes “Direct addressing load, and test 
if equal to any of P[1] through P[7].” 
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Table 1: Sample of Swift instruction set 



































Addressing mode Opcode Semantics Corresponding BPF operation 
Compare a 32bit integer at an absolute offset to a supplied 
D_EQ integer operand Compare host IP address 
Direct Addressing D_MEQ Similar to the above, but a bitrnask is applied to both Compare packet protocol; 
comparands before comparison Compare host IP netmask 
Compare up to three continuous 32bit integers at an Bote 
A : Compare source and destination IP netmask; 
D_LEQ_M |absolute offset to the supplied operands (each pair of Tell fa packet is IP, non-fragment, and TCP/UDP 
comparands is associated to a bitmask) 
L1 SEQ Compare a 16bit shortint at an indirect offset to a supplied |Compare IP protocol; 
Layer 1 Indirect = shortint operand Compare TCP / UDP port 
Addressing 3 : 3 rae ee 
Test if a 16bit shortint at an indirect offset is within a 
LI_SRNG numerical range specified in the parameter list Capture TCP / UDP packets on a range of ports 
Compare up to five continuous 32bit integers at an indirect ‘ 
L2_LEQ offset to the supplied operands TCP payload content matching 
Layer 2 Indirect 
Addressing Compare up to two continuous 32bit integers at an indirect 
L2_LEQ_M J|offset to the supplied operands (each pair of comparands is}]TCP payload content matching (bit precision) 
associated to a bitmask) 











3.3.2 Swift Pass and Filter Program 


A series of instructions connected by logic “AND” form 
a pass. When a packet arrives, the instructions of a pass 
are evaluated one by one. If all evaluation results are 
“true,” the packet is accepted and copied to userspace. 
Otherwise, if any evaluation result is “false,” the packet 
fails the current pass, and will be tested by remaining 
passes or dropped if it fails all passes. Passes are thus ef- 
fectively independent and are combined by logic “OR.” 


We achieve the hierarchical execution optimization 
feature by establishing hierarchical relationships among 
passes. When a Swift filter is initially set, the passes it 
contains are created by the application from scratch. In 
subsequent changes, if a new pass is related to one of 
the existing passes, the application is entitled to add the 
new pass by duplicating an existing pass and modifying 
the copy, or “child” pass. Performing duplication, instead 
of creating a pass afresh, has two benefits. First, the ap- 
plication saves time in updating the criterion—only the 
difference between the old and new control flows needs 
to be updated. Second, the parent-child relationship is 
noted by the filtering engine and is used to optimize fil- 
ter execution. 


When a pass is added by duplication, Swift makes a 
bit-exact copy of the parent pass and then marks all the 
instructions of the child pass as “copied,” a hint for the 
filtering engine that the marked instruction is exactly the 
same as the corresponding one in its parent pass. When 
an instruction in the child pass is later modified, the as- 
sociated “copied” mark is removed. To evaluate a Swift 
filter, the filtering engine traverses the passes according 
to their hierarchical relationships (if any) in a depth-first 
manner. A parent pass is evaluated before its children. If 
the parent pass succeeds, then, as for any pass, the fil- 
tering engine halts. Otherwise, Swift records those in- 
structions that succeeded. When evaluating child passes, 
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Figure 4: Hierarchical pass relation diagram 


Swift need not re-execute any copied instruction that suc- 
ceeded in the parent. 

Figure 4 illustrates an example of the pass relation in 
a Swift filter. Pass 1 is created from scratch, while the 
other two passes are added by duplicating pass 1. The in- 
structions bearing the “copied” mark have shaded back- 
ground, so the filtering engine may skip their evaluations. 


3.4 Analysis 


Before giving detailed analysis of Swift in terms of per- 
formance and security, we first summarize the shared de- 
sign principles of Swift with other packet filters, espe- 
cially BPF, as well as its unique design features that dis- 
tinguish Swift from other packet filters. The shared fea- 
tures are marked with “+,” and the unique ones marked 
with “‘o.” 


+ Runs as a kernel module, filtering packets in place. 
+ Uses architecture-independent pseudo-machine. 

© Utilizes CISC ISA with SIMD support. 

© Enables compile-free, in-place filter modification. 


© Ensures security with simplified computational model. 
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3.4.1 Performance 


The performance superiority of Swift mainly origins 
from two aspects: high filter execution efficiency and low 
filter update latency. 

Using a complex instruction set and SIMD benefits 
static filtering performance. Thanks to the capability of 
aggregating multiple simple operations into one instruc- 
tion, a Swift program has much fewer instructions than 
its BPF counterpart. As a result, even though its per- 
instruction interpretation overhead is slightly higher than 
that of BPF, Swift achieves much lower interpretation 
overhead of an entire filter program. While the filter en- 
gine size of Swift (24KB) is much larger than that of BPF 
(6KB), our experimental results show that the larger code 
size has insignificant impact on performance. Even run- 
ning Swift on the CPU with only 12KB L1 cache (“PC1” 
in our experiment setup), there is still no observable per- 
formance degradation indicating cache thrashing. 

Swift’s superior dynamic filtering performance is 
mainly attributed to its very low filter update latency. 
For a filtering program with N primitives and experi- 
encing M changes per update, the three pre-processing 
phases in BPF—recompiling the entire filter, copying the 
whole compiled filter code to the kernel, and security 
checking—all take O(N) runtime. However, performing 
the same filter update in Swift involves neither compila- 
tion nor security checking. The only required operations, 
mapping the changed primitives into instruction opcodes 
and parameters, and copying the modified instructions 
into kernel, take O(M) runtime. Because the filter update 
in Swift is only related to the number of changes per up- 
date (M), not to the complexity of the existing filter (4), 
its filter update latency can be substantially lower than 
that of BPF, especially when N is large (i.e., the filtering 
criteria are complicated). Furthermore, hierarchical exe- 
cution optimization can avoid performance degradation 
caused by redundant filter instructions. 


3.4.2 Security 


Security, and filter code safety in particular, have al- 
ways been a concern in packet filter design. Since mod- 
ern packet filters execute in kernel space, without proper 
code safety checking, a faulty filter program containing 
infinite loops, wild jumps, out-of-bound array indexes, 
etc., could lead to unpredictable results. In addition, a 
maliciously crafted filter program can bypass any user- 
level access protection and can seriously undermine sys- 
tem security. 

Depending on the design model, different packet fil- 
ters have different mechanisms to enforce the security 
of the filter programs. The FFPF filter languages allow 
memory allocation, and hence, FFPF has compile-time 
checks to control resource consumption and run-time 
checks to detect array boundary violations. In contrast, 


BPF only needs to perform a security check in the ker- 
nel just before the filter program is attached; any program 
containing backward or out-of-bound jumps or illegal in- 
structions is rejected. However, Swift enforces security 
in its design and eliminates the necessity for run-time 
security checks. Swift trades off some of its computa- 
tional power, i.e., arbitrary data manipulation, for sim- 
pler computational model. Because any Swift program 
is an acyclic DFA (deterministic finite-state automaton), 
the interpreter is always in a pre-determined state, the ex- 
ecution of a finite-size filter program is always bounded, 
and Swift requires no security check at all. 


Two rationales justify this design tradeoff. First, the 
reduction of computational power is harmless in the con- 
text of packet filtering. A packet filter is a very spe- 
cific system tool with a well defined set of operations. 
PathFinder [2] shows that all operations in packet filter- 
ing can be generalized as pattern matching. The pcap fil- 
ter language uses the special primitive “expr” to support 
arbitrary data manipulation. However, this primitive is 
rarely used in practice, because its main usage is to spec- 
ify uncommon filtering criteria that are not covered by 
regular primitives. Second, BPF’s support for arbitrary 
data manipulation comes with a high cost of its perfor- 
mance. Instead of following BPF’s strategy, we apply the 
strategy of “optimize for the common case and prepare 
for the worst’ in Swift’s design. 


BPF does not differentiate predefined and arbitrary 
data manipulation operations. Instead, BPF executes any 
data manipulation by breaking it down to multiple el- 
ementary operations. Thus, BPF wastes a significant 
amount of time in interpretation, and sometimes it takes 
longer time to interpret an instruction than to execute it. 
Swift supports well defined and commonly used data ma- 
nipulations by incorporating each variant in a single in- 
struction, and integrating their implementations into the 
filtering engine. Since those operations are carried out 
by native binary code, Swift achieves very high execu- 
tion efficiency. Swift cannot perform data manipulations 
that are not defined in its instruction set. Instead, the user 
applications need to carry out the custom data manipula- 
tions by themselves. However, in case an unsupported 
data manipulation is desperately needed, for example, 
when a new protocol requires a different data manipu- 
lation, we can always add new instructions to Swift. 


4 Implementation 


We have implemented the Swift kernel engine and 
userspace libraries in Linux 2.6. Currently we provide 
implementations for both 1386 and x86_64 architectures, 
and we plan to port Swift to other open-source UNIX 
variants such as FreeBSD in the future. 
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Table 2: Selection of libswift APIs 
SPF_Open Create and attach an empty Swift filter 
to a socket 
SPF_NewPass 
SPF_DelPass 
SPF_DupPass 
SPF_SelectOp 


Create a new pass in the Swift filter 
Remove a pass from the Swift filter 
Create a copy of a given pass 

Assign a predefined operation (equivalent 
to a pcap language primitive) to an 


instruction of a given pass 

Add an additional (SIMD) parameter to 
an instruction in the given pass 

Remove a given parameter from an 
instruction in the given pass 

Change an arbitrary part of an instruction 
in the given pass 


SPF_AddParam 


SPF_DelParam 


SPF_PokelInst 





4.1 Kernel Implementation 


Swift coexists with the Linux kernel’s LSF (Linux 
Socket Filter). LSF is the module equivalent to BPF 
in BSD UNIX and the default packet filtering module 
for the widely used libpcap library. Our implementa- 
tion requires little modification to the existing kernel 
code, and is compatible with the existing packet filtering 
framework. Swift’s user—kernel communication mecha- 
nism uses the setsockopt () system call. Swift filter 
programs are attached to the same kernel data structure 
sk_filter as LSF filter programs, with a flag set to tell 
two kinds of programs apart. Packets captured by Swift 
and LSF share the same delivery path no matter which 
packet filter is being used. 


4.2 Userland Libraries 


The libpcap library provides a set of well-designed rou- 
tines for setting filter programs and processing pack- 
ets, as well as utility functions for handling devices and 
dumping captured packets. Instead of hacking libpcap to 
incorporate Swift, we developed a set of complementary 
libraries. Applications based on Swift can seamlessly use 
those libpcap functions that are unrelated to filter setting, 
but must invoke a separate mechanism to communicate 
with the Swift filter engine for filter program installation 
and update. 

As shown in Table 2, the C library libswift provides a 
set of function APIs for the convenient manipulation of 
Swift filter programs. We also implement a C++ library 
ooswift, providing object-oriented filter program control 
and manipulation and improved debugging support. Ta- 
ble 3 shows a common filtering criterion expressed in 
pcap primitives, in Swift using ooswift and in compiled 
LSF code. The table illustrates the clear logical connec- 
tion and easy transformation between the Swift filter pro- 
gram and the pcap language primitives. 





Table 3: A filter expressed by pcap, Swift, and LSF 


Pass.Inst(0)— EtherIP_TCP_NonFrag() 
Pass.Inst(1)—Ether_IPSrc(OxFFFFFFO00, 0xCOA8FE00) 
Pass.Inst(2)—EtherIP_TCUDPDst(23) 

[12] 

#0x800 

[26] 

#Oxffffff00 

#0xcOa8fe00 

[23] 

#0x6 

[20] 

#0x 1 fff 

4*((14]&Oxf) 

[x + 16] 

#0x17 

#96 


#0 


5 Evaluation 


In this section, we evaluate the performance of Swift on 
both dynamic and static filtering tasks and compare it 
with that of LSF and C kernel filters. The C kernel fil- 
ters (“Opt-C” for short in the following) are hand-coded, 
compiled (using gcc “-O2” option) C programs that pro- 
vide some indication of possible performance gains ob- 
tainable by non-interpreted binary code. Each C kernel 
filter is coded for a specific filtering task. We use the per- 
formance of Opt-C filters as an approximation to the per- 
formance of FFPF filters. An FFPF filter written in FPL- 
3, which is FFPF’s native language, is first transformed 
into a C program and compiled into native code by gcc, 
and then loaded as a kernel module for use. Since both 
FPL-3 filters and our Opt-C filters run inside the kernel 
natively and only a single filter program runs in each ex- 
periment, the performance difference between FFPF fil- 
ters and Opt-C filters should be minimal. 

Swift, LSF, and Opt-C filters share the same filtering 
framework and only differ in filtering engine. Therefore, 


Table 4: Testbed machine configurations 


CPU FSB 


PCI 1x Intel Pentium 4 2.8GHz IMB 533MHz 
(32-bit) 
2 x Intel Xeon 2.8GHz 

ae (32-bit w/ HyperThreading) >12KB 


800MHz 


1333MHz 


2 x Intel Xeon 2.0GHz 

me (EM64T DualCore) 
1 x Intel Pentium D 2.8GHz 

ne (EM64T DualCore) 


800MHz 
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Figure 5: LSF filter update latency 
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Figure 6: Swift filter update latency 


we use the number of CPU cycles spent by the filter- 
ing engine as the micro-benchmark metric. This metric 
is computed by taking the difference of the x86 Time- 
Stamp Counter (TSC) just before and right after a spe- 
cific filter operation. For dynamic filtering tasks, the op- 
eration is filter update, while for static filtering tasks, the 
operation is filter evaluation. In order to compare filter 
performance across different platforms, we further con- 
vert CPU cycles into clock time based on the correspond- 
ing machine’s processor frequency. 

To evaluate the filters in a realistic but controllable en- 
vironment, we set up a testbed using a Gbps SMC man- 
aged switch to connect four different machines. We use 
the mirror function of the switch to redirect the traffic on 
the specified source port to the mirror port. The packet 
generator machine (PCS) connected to the source port re- 
plays traces, and one of the other three machines (PC1-3) 
connected to the mirror port captures the replayed traf- 
fic as a monitoring device. The four machines (PCS and 
PC1-3) have different generations of processors ranging 
from Pentium 4 32-bit to the latest Xeon dual core 64-bit. 
The configurations of these machines are listed in Table 
4. 


5.1. Dynamic Filtering Performance 


We use the task of capturing FTP passive mode traffic, 
a typical dynamic filtering task, to measure the perfor- 
mances among Swift, LSF, and Opt-C filters. We de- 
veloped an application called FTPCap to monitor FTP 
traffic and collect performance statistics. Three variants 
that use Swift, LSF, or Opt-C are called FTPCap-Swift, 
FTPCap-LSF, and FTPCap-Opt-C, respectively. 


5.1.1 Experimental Setup 


In passive mode FTP, the server port of a control con- 
nection is fixed (usually 21), but the server ports of data 
connections are dynamically assigned. FTPCap-LSF ini- 
tially employs “(ip and tcp port ftp)” to capture FTP 
control packets. When a control packet containing the 
port number for a new data connection is captured, the 
server IP address and port number for the new connec- 
tion will be recorded, and FTPCap-LSF will generate a 
new criterion similar to “(ip and tcp port ftp) or (ip x1 
and (tcp port yl or tcp port y2)) or (ip x2 and (tcp port 
y3 or tcp port y4)),” in which “x1” and “x2” refer to the 
server IP addresses and “yl ... y4” refer to the port num- 
bers. The LSF optimizer performs better when the port 
numbers of the same server are grouped together. Corre- 
spondingly, FTPCap-Swift initializes the first pass with 
the criterion “(ip and tcp port ftp)” to capture FTP control 
packets. When a data connection setup event is detected, 
FTPCap-Swift either simply includes the new port num- 
ber in the corresponding pass if the server is already ob- 
served, or adds a pass using hierarchical execution opti- 
mization otherwise. FTPCap-Opt-C, unlike the previous 
two, has no code for filter setting and updating because 
the work is already taken by the Opt-C filter. It simply 
turns on/off the Opt-C filter. 


The FTP traffic trace is obtained in a LAN environ- 
ment. We set up 10 FTP servers with different IP ad- 
dresses. For each server we make 20 concurrent passive- 
mode file transfer connections, which are initiated one 
by one. In other words, at maximum there are 200 con- 
current passive FTP data connections. This trace lasts 
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Figure 8: Missing packets per data connection by Swift 


45 seconds with 3,948 packets per second (pps) on av- 
erage. In addition, we emulate the scenario of monitor- 
ing FTP packets under high-rate background traffic by 
mixing the captured FTP traffic with a constant high-rate 
(500 Kpps) non-FTP background traffic. The background 
traffic is generated by using tcpreplay [23] to play 
back a large trace file, which is captured at the edge gate- 
way of our campus network. 

Besides using filter update latency as the micro- 
benchmark performance metric, we also use the num- 
ber of missing packets per data connection as the macro- 
benchmark performance metric. The missing packets re- 
fer to those packets that are not captured by FTPCap 
at the beginning of a newly-established data connection. 
The packet miss is caused by the filter update latency be- 
ing larger than the FTP client acknowledgment delay— 
the interval between the time when the client receives the 
port assignment message and the time when the client 
starts to communicate with the server on that port. The 
metric is derived by counting the number of the trans- 
mitted packets (including TCP control packets) prior to 
the first packet captured by FTPCap, based on the offline 
analysis of the replayed trace. 


5.1.2. Experimental Results 


We run FTPCap-LSF and FTPCap-Swift 20 times each 
on PC1-3, 10 times with the FTP traffic trace replayed 
and the other 10 times with the mixed traffic trace re- 
played. We take the median of 10 experimental results 
as the final result. FTPCap-Opt-C is also tested. Because 
there is no filter update at userspace, its filter update la- 
tency is zero and no packet is missed by FTPCap-Opt- 


C for either FTP traffic or mixed traffic. Therefore, we 
focus on the performance comparison between LSF and 
Swift. 

Figures 5 and 6 show how filter update latency 
changes with an increase in concurrent data connec- 
tions for LSF and Swift, respectively. The thick and thin 
curves show the filter update latencies for the traces with 
no background traffic and with 500 Kpps background 
traffic, respectively. The most significant difference be- 
tween Figures 5 and 6 lies in the scale of the y-axis. 
While the filter update latency for LSF is on the order 
of milliseconds (ms), the filter update latency for Swift 
is only on the order of microsecond (us). By eliminat- 
ing filter compilation and security checking, Swift gains 
at least three orders of magnitude speedup against LSF 
in filter update. Over 99% of LSF’s latency is caused by 
user-level filter recompilation, but the remaining user— 
kernel copy and security check latency is still much 
larger than Swift’s entire update latency. For example, 
the user—kernel copy and security check latency on PC3 
grows from 10us to 20us in the experiment. FTPCap 
running on PC2 does not capture all control packets 
that carry dynamic port information under mixed traffic, 
which results in incomplete thin curves in “PC2-LSF” 
and “PC2-Swift.” The missing critical control packets are 
mainly due to PC2’s insufficient processing capacity. 

As shown in Figure 5, both concurrent connections 
and background traffic affect the filter update latency of 
LSF. When the number of concurrent connections in- 
creases, the filtering criterion expressed in pcap language 
becomes longer. And the compilation procedure and se- 
curity checking consume more CPU cycles. In contrast, 
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Table 5: Static filters in pcap language and their instruction counts in LSF and Swift 


Filter 


6699 


(Accept all packets) 


665 99 


Ip 


LSF Inst [ Swit nF 


1 
3 


“ip src net 192.168.2.0/24 and dst net 10.0.0.0/8” 10 


“ip sre or dst net 192.168.2.0/24” 
“tp and tcp port (ssh or http or imap or smtp or pop3 or ftp)” 23 
“tp and (not tcp port (80 or 25 or 143) and not ip host (... ))” 95 
(The ellipsis mark stands for 38 IP addresses ORed together.) 


the filter update latency of Swift is basically insuscepti- 
ble to changes in concurrent connections and background 
traffic: although all Swift curves in Figure 6 fluctuate 
slightly, the thin curves overlap with the thick curves to 
a great extent. This is because Swift filter updates are 
incremental and adding filter instructions for a new con- 
nection takes almost constant time. The large spikes of 
Swift curves, which occur at the beginning and around 
the addition of the 120th connection, are attributed to the 
relatively large overheads caused by pass duplication. 
Figures 7 and 8 illustrate the average number of miss- 
ing packets per data connection by LSF and Swift, re- 
spectively. The y-axis scales are again significantly dif- 
ferent. The average numbers of missing packets per con- 
nection for LSF range from 30 to 160, while those for 
Swift are only one or two at maximum. Without back- 
ground traffic, Swift does not miss any packet no mat- 
ter how many concurrent connections exist. With back- 
ground traffic, the average levels of the “500 Kpps” 
curves slightly lift after around 120 concurrent connec- 
tions, which coincides with the occurrence of the sec- 
ond group of large spikes in Figure 6. The lift of fluc- 
tuation level may be attributed to the added passes and 
related pass duplication. The addition of more passes ex- 
tends the filtering path for non-FTP packets and results in 
more CPU time spent on non-FTP traffic filtering. Even 
so, Swift only misses one or two packets per connection. 
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Figure 9: Initial transmission of a data connection 


There are two additional issues associated with the 
LSF curves in Figure 7. First, the ceiling phenomena— 
both “No bg” and “500 Kpps” curves bounded by 160— 
are caused by the rate-limiting of the FTP servers. As 
illustrated by Figure 9, in the initial period of a data con- 





10 


nection, the servers first transmit about 160 packets in 
tens of milliseconds and then stay idle for the next several 
hundred milliseconds (not all shown) to limit download- 
ing rate. Such bounding behavior occurs for a wide range 
of rate-limit settings (e.g., from 100 KBps to 2 MBps). 
Since an LSF filter update latency is always shorter than 
the duration of the idle phase, the number of missing 
packets in each update is bounded. Second, the round- 
trip time (RTT) of the FTP trace is small, varying from 
tens of microseconds to hundreds of microseconds, as the 
trace is collected in a LAN environment. A larger RTT 
would cause fewer packets to be transmitted during the 
time window of a filter update, thus reducing the impact 
of filter updates on packet missing. Compared to LSF, 
Swift is almost insensitive to the variation of RTT, and 
hence can support applications that require high-fidelity 
data capture in diverse network environments. 


5.2 Static Filtering Performance 


We use six sets of filters with increasing complexity, as 
shown in Table 5, for static filtering performance eval- 
uation. The instruction numbers of these filters in LSF 
and Swift are also listed for comparison. The Opt-C filter 
programs show performance gains that could potentially 
be achieved by improving LSF and Swift to native code 
speeds. 

The trace for static filtering is captured at the gate- 
way of our campus network. It contains over 14 mil- 
lion packets (75 bytes snap length) and its size is around 
1.1GB. We play back the trace file at 250 Kpps rate us- 
ing tcpreplay. Assuming an average of 500 bytes 
per packet, the playback rate represents a fully utilized 
1Gbps link bandwidth. We record the average time spent 
in accepting and rejecting packets separately, and select 
the larger value of the two as the filter performance data. 
We choose the larger value, instead of the smaller one 
or the average, because the worse case runtime is much 
less affected by network traffic conditions, such as traffic 
speed and composition. 

Figure 10 illustrates the per-packet processing time 
of LSF, Swift, and Opt-C on all machines for each 
filter. In addition, Table 6 details the breakdown of 
the per-packet processing time for both LSF and Swift 
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Figure 10: Per-packet processing time of each static filter (nanoseconds) 


on PC3. The “Exec.” column shows the average ex- 
ecution time per instruction and the average number 
of instructions executed per packet, in the format of 
(time/instruction) x (instruction count). The “Aux.” col- 
umn shows the auxiliary processing time spent on filter 
engine setup and shutdown operations, such as call/ret 
instructions and local stack maintenance. 


Filters 1 and 2 are the simplest criteria designed to 
show the minimum overhead induced by the filtering en- 
gine. The corresponding results in Figure 10 demonstrate 
that Swift and LSF have approximately the same pro- 
cessing speed with these two simple filters. Both Swift 
and LSF run slower than Opt-C. Table 6 further sheds 
some light on the performances of both LSF and Swift 
filter engines. For filter 1, the LSF filter program only 
consists of a simple “ret” instruction, and thus the 5.2 
nanoseconds per-instruction execution time is mainly de- 
termined by LSF’s interpretation overhead. In contrast, 
the Swift filter engine is designed to accept all packets 
by default. Therefore, the Swift filter program does not 
contain any code, and its processing time is spent en- 
tirely on the filter engine setup and shutdown. By adding 
a “nop” instruction for Swift to execute before accepting 
a packet, we estimate Swift’s interpretation overhead to 
be about 8.2 nanoseconds. For filter 2, although the per- 
instruction execution time of LSF is 29% shorter than 
that of Swift, its overall execution time is longer than 
that of Swift. This is because the instruction count ratio 
between LSF and Swift is three to one. 


Filters 3 and 4 are light load criteria designed to 
demonstrate filtering engine performance on basic packet 


Table 6: Processing time breakdown for LSF and Swift 
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classification. The corresponding results in Figure 10 in- 
dicate that Swift has a moderate performance advantage 
over LSF on all machines. For filter 3, compared to Opt- 
C, LSF takes a factor of 2.32 to 2.92 more time to pro- 
cess a packet, with an average slowdown of 2.67 times; 
Swift takes a factor of 1.22 to 2.07 more time to pro- 
cess a packet, with an average slowdown of 1.61 times. 
The average speedup of Swift over LSF is 1.43. For fil- 
ter 4, compared to Opt-C, LSF takes a factor of 0.84 to 
1.87 more time to process a packet, with an average slow- 
down of 1.48 times; Swift takes a factor of 0.65 to 0.95 
more time to process a packet, with an average slowdown 
of 0.80 times. The average speedup of Swift over LSF 
is 1.39. Similar to the cases of filters 1 and 2, Table 6 
shows that for filters 3 and 4, the per-instruction execu- 
tion time of Swift is about 50% longer than that of LSF, 
but the much larger instruction count makes LSF slower 
than Swift in packet processing. 


Filter 5 is a moderate load criterion designed to test 
the filtering engine’s capability of handling highly spe- 
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Table 7: Optimization effects of Swift filter 5 
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cific operation. The corresponding results in Figure 10 
show that Swift outperforms LSF by a significant amount 
on all machines. Compared to Opt-C, LSF takes a factor 
of 3.68 to 6.38 more time to process a packet, with an 
average slowdown of 4.68 times; Swift takes a factor of 
0.70 to 2.60 more time to process a packet, with an av- 
erage slowdown of 1.39 times. The average speedup of 
Swift over LSF is 2.50. The significant speedup of Swift 
is due to its architectural advantages and specifically 
SIMD instructions. The ability to pack many operands 
(12 for TCP/DUP ports) in one instruction and batch the 
execution of comparison operations within a single fil- 
ter engine “cycle” enables many-fold reduction at the 
cost of instruction interpretation, and improves the per- 
formance of Swift close to that of Opt-C. As shown in 
Table 6, compared to previous filters, LSF maintains its 
per-instruction execution time, but executes much more 
instructions. By contrast, Swift maintains its instruction 
count, and packs more operations in each instruction. 

Filter 6 is a heavy load, “real life” criterion obtained 
from the campus network administrator. This filter is 
used by an application to detect suspicious IRC traffic. 
The filter is sufficiently complex for Swift to utilize the 
optimizations discussed earlier, namely SIMD instruc- 
tions and hierarchical execution optimization. The cor- 
responding results in Figure 10 show even higher perfor- 
mance increase of Swift against LSF. Compared to Opt- 
C, LSF takes a factor of 7.83 to 12.94 more time to pro- 
cess a packet, with an average slowdown of 10.09 times; 
Swift takes a factor of 1.79 to 5.21 more time to pro- 
cess a packet, with an average slowdown of 3.18 times. 
The average speedup of Swift over LSF is 2.79. Accord- 
ing to Table 6, even though the per-instruction execution 
time of LSF is less than one third of Swift, the instruction 
count ratio between LSF and Swift is ten to one. 

For all these filters, the auxiliary processing time for 
both LSF and Swift is fairly steady, as shown in Table 
6. Although the auxiliary cost of Swift is about 8 to 9 
nanoseconds more than that of LSF, the extra cost is in- 
significant as the filter becomes more complex and re- 
quires more time to execute. 

We further measure the average execution time 
of Swift filter 5 with no SIMD extension (‘‘Less- 
optimized”’) and with neither SIMD extension nor hier- 
archical execution (“Unoptimized”) to provide more in- 
sights into the effect of Swift optimizations on perfor- 
mance improvement. The corresponding results are listed 
in Table 7. The removal of SIMD instructions exerts a 
great impact on the performance of the Swift filter, re- 
sulting in a slowdown of 156%. The comparatively small 
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Figure 11: Per-packet processing time on all machines 


increase of execution time after the removal of hierar- 
chical execution indicates that the hierarchical execution 
has a minor effect on the performance of the Swift fil- 
ter. For Swift filter 6, due to filter program organization, 
we remove hierarchical execution optimization for the 
*Less-optimized” experiment, and remove both hierar- 
chical execution and SIMD extension for the ’Unopti- 
mized” experiment. Again, the impact of SIMD exten- 
sion is far greater than that of hierarchical execution on 
the average execution time. 

Overall, we find that (1) the SIMD extension plays a 
very important role in speeding up Swift filter execution, 
and (2) the hierarchical execution also helps the speedup 
but its effect is much smaller than that of SIMD exten- 
sion, especially with a large instruction count. Without 
the SIMD extension and hierarchical execution, Swift 
can only perform comparably to optimized LSF for static 
filter tasks. These results are consistent with our observa- 
tion from Figure 10 and Table 6: the speedup of Swift is 
mainly attributed to its use of much fewer instructions 
than LSF. 

Figure 11 presents a comprehensive picture of filter 
execution time for LSF, Swift, and Opt-C filters among 
all machines categorized by six filtering criteria. It pro- 
vides a good overview of the static filtering performance 
for cross comparison. When the filtering criteria are sim- 
ple, LSF, Swift and Opt-C have nearly indistinguishable 
performance. As the criteria become more complex, the 
differences of filter execution time among the three fil- 
tering engines grow. Although both Swift and LSF run 
slower than Opt-C, the filter execution time of Swift 
grows at a much slower rate than that of LSF, and thus 
Swift achieves much closer performance to Opt-C than 
LSF. 


6 Conclusion 


This paper presents the design and implementation of the 
Swift packet filter. Swift provides an elegant, fast, and ef- 
ficient packet filtering technique to handle the challenge 
of high speed network monitoring with dynamic filter up- 
dates. The key features of Swift lie in its low filter up- 
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date latency and high execution efficiency. Swift attains 
these performance advantages by embracing several ma- 
jor design innovations: (1) a specialized CISC instruction 
set increases filter execution efficiency and eliminates fil- 
ter re-compilation, resulting in significantly reduced fil- 
ter update latency; (2) a simple computational model re- 
moves the necessity of security checking and improves 
filter update latency; and (3) SIMD extensions further 
boost filter execution efficiency. 

Our extensive experiments have validated Swift’s effi- 
cacy and demonstrated the superiority of Swift against 
the de facto packet filter, BPF. For dynamic filtering 
tasks, the filter update latency of Swift is three orders of 
magnitude lower than that of BPF, and on each filter up- 
date, the number of packets missed by Swift is about two 
orders of magnitude less than that by BPF. For static fil- 
tering tasks, Swift runs as fast as BPF on simple filtering 
criteria, but is up to three times as fast as BPF on com- 
plex filtering criteria. Swift also performs much closer to 
optimized C filters than BPF. 

There are many avenues we would like to further ex- 
periment and exploit in Swift. For instance, we will ex- 
plore the multi-thread expansion of Swift, and develop 
a hardware optimized filter engine. We will make use of 
the extra registers supplied in the x86_64 processors for 
further performance improvement. Moreover, we envi- 
sion that x86 high performance multimedia instructions 
(such as MMX and SSE) can also be used to accelerate 
the packet processing. 
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ABSTRACT 


Recent operating systems [12, 21, 26] have shown that 
decentralized information flow control (DIFC) can se- 
cure applications built from mostly untrusted code. This 
paper extends DIFC to the network. We present DStar, 
a system that enforces the security requirements of mu- 
tually distrustful components through cryptography on 
the network and local OS protection mechanisms on each 
host. DStar does not require any fully-trusted processes 
or machines, and is carefully constructed to avoid covert 
channels inherent in its interface. We use DStar to build 
a three-tiered web server that mitigates the effects of un- 
trustworthy applications and compromised machines. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Software systems are plagued by security vulnerabilities 
in poorly-written application code. A particularly acute 
example is web applications, which are constructed for 
a specific web site and cannot benefit from the same 
level of peer review as more widely distributed software. 
Worse yet, a sizeable faction of web application code ac- 
tually comes from third parties, in the form of libraries 
and utilities for tasks such as image conversion, data in- 
dexing, or manipulating PDF, XML, and other complex 
file formats. Indeed, faced with these kinds of tasks, most 
people start off searching for existing code. Sites such 
as FreshMeat and SourceForge make it easy to find and 
download a wide variety of freely available code, which 
unfortunately comes with no guarantee of correctness. 
Integrating third-party code is often the job of junior en- 
gineers, making it easy for useful but buggy third-party 
code to slip into production systems. It is no surprise 
we constantly hear of catastrophic security breaches that, 
for example, permit a rudimentary attacker to download 
100,000 PayMaxx users’ tax forms [20]. 

If we cannot improve the quality of software, an al- 
ternative is to design systems that remain secure despite 
untrustworthy code. Recent operating systems such as 
Asbestos [21], HiStar [26], and Flume [12] have shown 
this can be achieved through decentralized information 
flow control (DIFC). Consider again the PayMaxx ex- 
ample, which runs untrustworthy application code for 
each user to generate a tax form. In a DIFC operating 
system, we could sandwich each active user’s tax form 
generation process between the payroll database and an 
HTTPS server, using the DIFC mechanism to prevent the 
application from communicating with any other compo- 
nent. Figure | illustrates this configuration. Suppose the 
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Figure 1: High-level structure of a web application. The shaded ap- 
plication code is typically the least trustworthy of all components, and 
should be treated as untrusted code to the extent possible. Dashed lines 
indicate how the web server can be decomposed into three kinds of ma- 
chines for scalability—namely, front-end, application, and data servers. 
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HTTPS server forwards the username and password sup- 
plied by the browser to the database for verification, the 
database only allows the application to access records 
of the verified user, and the HTTPS server only sends 
the application’s output to the same web browser that 
supplied the password. Then even a malicious applica- 
tion cannot inappropriately disclose users’ data. Effec- 
tively we consider the application untrusted, mitigating 
the consequences if it turns out to be untrustworthy. 

While DIFC OSes allow us to tolerate untrustworthy 
applications, they can do so only if all processes are run- 
ning on the same machine. Production web sites, on the 
other hand, must scale to many servers. A site like Pay- 
Maxx might use different pools of machines for front- 
end HTTPS servers, application servers, and back-end 
database servers. To achieve Figure 1’s configuration 
when each component runs on a separate machine, we 
also need a network protocol that supports DIFC. 

This paper presents DStar, a protocol and framework 
that leverages OS-level protection on individual ma- 
chines to provide DIFC in a distributed system. At a 
high level, DStar controls which messages sent fo a ma- 
chine can affect which messages sent from the machine, 
thereby letting us plumb together secure systems out of 
untrusted components. DStar was designed to meet the 
following goals: 

Decentralized trust. While an operating system has 
the luxury of an entirely trusted kernel, a distributed sys- 
tem might not have any fully-trusted code on any ma- 
chine. Web applications rely on fully-trusted certificate 
authorities such as Verisign to determine what servers to 
trust: for example, Google’s web applications might trust 
any server whose certificate from Verisign gives it a name 
ending in . google.com. However, we believe that requir- 
ing such centralized trust by design needlessly stifles in- 
novation and reduces security. Instead, DStar strives to 
provide a more general, decentralized mechanism that 
lets applications either use authorities such as Verisign 
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by convention or manage their trust in other ways. More- 
over, the lack of a single trusted authority simplifies in- 
tegration of systems in different administrative domains. 

Egalitarian mechanisms. One of the features that dif- 
ferentiates DIFC work from previous information flow 
control operating systems is that DIFC mechanisms are 
specifically designed for use by applications. Any code, 
no matter how unprivileged, can still use DIFC to pro- 
tect its data or further subdivide permissions. This prop- 
erty greatly facilitates interaction between mutually dis- 
trustful components, one of the keys to preserving secu- 
rity in the face of untrustworthy code. By contrast, mili- 
tary systems, such as [22], have also long controlled in- 
formation flow, but using mechanisms only available to 
privileged administrators, not application programmers. 
Similarly, administrators can already control information 
flow in the network using firewalls and VLANs or VPNs. 
DStar’s goal is to offer such control to applications and to 
provide much finer granularity, so that, in the PayMaxx 
example, every user’s tax information can be individually 
tracked and protected as it flows through the network. 

No inherent covert channels. Information flow con- 
trol systems inevitably allow some communication in vi- 
olation of policy through covert channels. However, dif- 
ferent applications have different sensitivities to covert 
channel bandwidth. PayMaxx could easily tolerate a 
1,000-bit/second covert channel: even if a single in- 
stance of the untrusted application could read the entire 
database, it would need almost a day to leak 100,000 user 
records of 100 bytes each. (Exploiting covert channels 
often involves monopolizing resources such as the CPU 
or network, which over such a long period could easily 
be detected.) By contrast, military systems consider even 
100 bits/second to be high bandwidth. To ensure that 
DStar can adapt to different security requirements, our 
goal is to avoid any covert channels inherent in its inter- 
face. This allows any covert channels to be mitigated in a 
particular deployment without breaking backwards com- 
patibility. Avoiding inherent covert channels is particu- 
larly tricky with decentralized trust, as even seemingly 
innocuous actions such as querying a server for autho- 
rization or allocating memory to hold a certificate can 
inadvertently leak information. 

DStar runs on a number of operating systems, includ- 
ing HiStar, Flume, and Linux. DStar leverages the OS’s 
DIFC on the the former two, but must trust all software 
on Linux. Nonetheless, running DStar on Linux is con- 
venient for incremental deployment; for example we can 
run the least-trusted application components on HiStar or 
Flume, and sandwich them between existing Linux web 
server and database machines. 

To illustrate how DStar is used, Section 5.1 describes 
a secure web server we built on HiStar, and Section 5.3 
shows how we distributed it using DStar. On a single 


machine, our web server ensures that the SSL certificate 
private key is accessible only to a small part of the SSL 
library, and can only be used for legitimate SSL negotia- 
tion. It also protects authentication tokens, such as pass- 
words, so that even the bulk of the authentication code 
cannot disclose them. In a distributed setting, DStar al- 
lows the web server to ensure that private user data re- 
turned from a data server can only be written to an SSL 
connection over which the appropriate user has authenti- 
cated himself. DStar’s decentralized model also ensures 
that even web server machines are minimally trusted: if 
any one machine is compromised, it can only subvert the 
security of users that use or had recently used it. 


2 INFORMATION FLOW CONTROL 


DStar enforces DIFC with labels. This section first de- 
scribes how these labels—which are similar to those of 
DIFC OSes—can help secure a web application like Pay- 
Maxx. We then detail DStar’s specific label mechanism. 


2.1 Labels 


DStar’s job is to control how information flows between 
processes on different machines—in other words, to en- 
sure that only processes that should communicate can 
do so. Communication permissions are specified with 
labels. Each process has a label; whether and in which 
direction two processes may communicate is a function 
of their labels. This function is actually a partial order, 
which we write EC (pronounced “can flow to”). 

Roughly speaking, given processes S and R labeled 
Ls and Lp, respectively, a message can flow from S to 
R only if Ls C Lr. Bidirectional communication is per- 
mitted only if, in addition, Lr EC Ls. Labels can also be 
incomparable; if Ls Z Lr and Le Z Ls, then S and R may 
not communicate in either direction. Such label mech- 
anisms are often referred to as “no read up, no write 
down,” where “up” is the right hand side of C. Given that 
labels can be incomparable, however, a more accurate de- 
scription might be, “only read down, only write up.” 

Because a distributed system cannot simultaneously 
observe the labels of processes on different machines, 
DStar also labels messages. When S sends a message M 
to R, S specifies a label Ly for the message. The property 
enforced by DStar is that Ls E Ly CE Lp. Intuitively, the 
message label ensures that untrusted code cannot inap- 
propriately read or disclose data. In the PayMaxx exam- 
ple, the payroll database should use a different value of 
Ly to protect the data of each user in the database, so that 
only the appropriate instance of the tax form generating 
application and HTTPS front ends can receive messages 
containing a particular user’s data. 
































2.2. Downgrading privileges 


If data could flow only to higher and higher labels, there 
would be no way to get anything out of the system: the 
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high label of the HTTPS front end would prevent it from 
sending tax forms back to a client web browser over a 
network device with a low label. The big difference be- 
tween DIFC and more traditional information flow [8] is 
that DIFC decentralizes the privilege of bypassing “can 
flow to” restrictions. Each process P has a set of privi- 
leges Op allowing it to omit particular restrictions when 
sending or receiving messages, but no process has blan- 
ket permission to do so, In effect, Op lets P downgrade 
or lower labels on message data in certain ways. 

We write Co, (“can flow to, given privileges Op’) to 
compare labels in light of a set of privileges Op. As we 
will show later, Eo, is strictly more permissive than CE; 
in other words, L; E Ly always implies L; Eo, L2, but 
not vice versa. What DStar actually enforces, then, is that 
S can send a message M that R receives only if 





























Ls Co, Lu Eo Lr. 


In other words, S with privileges Os can produce a mes- 
sage labeled Ly and R with privileges Or can receive a 
message so labeled. In the PayMaxx example, one might 
give the untrusted tax form generator no privileges, while 
giving the HTTPS front end the ability to downgrade Ly 
so as to send data back to the client web browser. 

But who assigns such labels and privileges to the dif- 
ferent processes in a system? Very often the security pol- 
icy we want is a conjunction of concerns by mutually dis- 
trustful components. For example, the payroll database 
may want to disclose user records only after the the front- 
end server has supplied the appropriate password, while 
the front-end server may want to prevent the database 
from disclosing plaintext passwords sent to it for authen- 
tication. If DStar concentrated the ability to set labels in 
a group of specially-designated, privileged processes, it 
would impede the ability of unprivileged software to ex- 
press security requirements. That, in turn, would lead to 
more trusted components and increased damage should 
any of them in fact be untrustworthy. Fortunately, as de- 
scribed in the next subsection, decentralized downgrad- 
ing helps make DStar’s labels an egalitarian mechanism 
with which any process can express security concerns. 


2.3 Categories 


A DStar label is a set of categories, each of which im- 
poses a restriction on who can send or receive data. There 
are two types of category: secrecy and integrity. Secrecy 
categories in a message label restrict who can receive the 
message. In the PayMaxx example, to avoid improper 
disclosure, the database server should have one secrecy 
category for each user and include that category in the 
label of any messages containing that user’s data. Con- 
versely, integrity categories in a message label constrain 
who may have sent the message, and thus can help au- 
thenticate the sender. We will use s and i subscripts to 
indicate secrecy and integrity categories, respectively. 


{xs, Ys} 


x; 


“) 


Nae 


Figure 2: Lattice formed by labels using two secrecy categories, xs and 
ys, and an integrity category, z;. Shading indicates labels that include 
the z; category. Arrows show pairs of labels where the “can flow to” C 
relation holds, and thus how messages can be sent. Self-arrows are not 
shown. Information can also flow transitively over multiple arrows. 








For any two labels L; and Lo, we can now formally 
define the LE relation: 








L, € Ly if and only if LZ; contains all the in- 
tegrity categories in Lz and L contains all the 
secrecy categories in L). 


As illustrated in Figure 2, labels form a lattice under the 
E relation, and thus transitively enforce a form of manda- 
tory access control [8]. 

A process P’s downgrading privileges, Op, are also 
represented as a set of categories. We say P owns a cat- 
egory c when c € Op. Ownership confers the ability to 
ignore the restrictions imposed by a particular category 
at the owner’s discretion. For any two labels L; and Ly 
and privileges O, we can now formally define Cg: 














L; Co Lz if and only if L} -O LL. —-O. 


In other words, except for the categories in O, L; contains 
all the integrity categories in Ly and L» contains all the 
secrecy categories in L). 

What makes categories egalitarian is that any process 
can allocate a category and simultaneously gain owner- 
ship of the newly allocated category. A process that owns 
a category may also, at its discretion, grant ownership of 
that category to another process. Every DStar message M 
includes a set of categories Gy that its sender S is grant- 
ing to the recipient, where DStar ensures that 


Gy © Os. 


Thus, the payroll database can create one category per 
user and grant ownership of the category to the appropri- 
ate HTTPS front end, as illustrated in Figure 3. At the 
same time, the front end can allocate its own categories 
to protect plaintext passwords sent the to the database. 


2.4 Clearance 


In addition to its label Lp and privileges Op, each process 
P has a third set of categories, Cp, called its clearance. 
Clearance represents the right of a process to raise its 
own label. A process may set its label to any value Lp~ 
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User A’s 
Browser 


Front end 
O = {as} 
Database 
O= {as, bs} 


User B’s 
Browser 





Front end 
O= {bs} 


Figure 3: Example use of labels to prevent the PayMaxx application 
code from inappropriately disclosing data, with two users, A and B. 
Rounded boxes are processes. Ellipses are messages. Shaded compo- 
nents are labeled with a user’s secrecy category, as or bs for A and B 
respectively. The front end communicates with the database to authen- 
ticate the user and obtain ownership of the user’s secrecy category. 











such that Lp C Lp“ EC Cp. A process that owns a cat- 
egory can raise the clearance of other processes in that 
category. For instance, when the front-end server sends 
a user’s password to the payroll database, the database 
responds by granting it ownership of the user’s secrecy 
category. Given this ownership, the front end can raise 
the clearance of the application, which in turn allows the 
application to add that user’s secrecy category to its la- 
bel. DStar fully implements clearance, but for simplicity 
of exposition we mostly omit it from discussion. 





3  DSTAR EXPORTER 


To model the fact that all processes with direct access to 
a particular network can exchange messages, DStar re- 
quires all such processes to have the same label, Lnet, 
which we call the network label. (For networks con- 
nected to the Internet, Lnet = {}.) However, our main goal 
of restricting the communication of potentially untrust- 
worthy code requires running different processes with 
different labels. In order to allow these processes, which 
lack direct network access, to communicate across ma- 
chines, DStar introduces the notion of exporter daemons. 
Each host runs an exporter daemon, which is the only 
process that sends and receives DStar messages directly 
over the network. When two processes on different ma- 
chines communicate over DStar, they exchange mes- 
sages through their local exporters, as shown in Figure 4. 
Exporters are responsible for enforcing the information 
flow restrictions implied by message labels, which boils 
down to three requirements. Each exporter E must: 


1. Track the labels assigned to, and the categories 
owned by, every process on E’s machine, 


2. Ensure that processes on E’s machine cannot send 
or receive messages with inappropriate labels, and 


3. Send or accept a network message M only when E 
can trust the remote exporter to respect the commu- 
nication restrictions implied by M’s label. 


Machine A Machine B 






















Process R 
eth 


Process S 
Ls = {x3} 














Exporter A 
Oa = {x3} 


Exporter B 
Op = {x3} 


-<<>- 


Iz = {xs} 




















| Ts = {xs} | 
Message M 


=| Lu = {xs} 








Figure 4: Message sent by process S on machine A to process R on 
machine B. £ and © designate local OS labels and OS ownership priv- 
ileges. x7 and x? are local OS secrecy categories. Exporters translate 
between these OS categories and the globally-meaningful DStar cate- 
gory Xs. T, is the set of DStar categories whose owners explicitly trust 
exporter A, while 7g is the analogous set for exporter B. 


The next three subsections discuss each of these require- 
ments in turn. 


3.1 Local OS DIFC 


To track the labels and ownership privileges of local pro- 
cesses, exporters rely on the DIFC facilities of the local 
operating system. Asbestos, HiStar, and Flume all have 
mechanisms similar to DStar’s categories and labels. We 
will always refer to these as OS categories and OS labels 
to differentiate them from DStar’s categories and labels. 
Every exporter establishes mappings between OS cate- 
gories, which have meaning only on the local machine, 
and DStar categories, which are globally meaningful. At 
a high level, one can view the exporter’s job as trans- 
lating between local OS DIFC protection of data on the 
host and cryptographic protection of data on the network. 
Because an exporter’s label is always the network label, 
the exporter must own all local OS categories required to 
access the messages it processes. 

Not every OS category has an equivalent DStar cat- 
egory. However, every category in a process P’s DStar 
label, Lp, is represented by a corresponding OS category 
in P’s OS label, £p. Each restriction implied by a DStar 
category is thus locally enforced by the corresponding 
OS category, thereby ensuring processes on the same ma- 
chine cannot use local OS facilities to communicate in 
violation of their DStar labels. Similarly, every DStar cat- 
egory that P owns is reflected in P’s local OS downgrad- 
ing privileges, Op. Processes must explicitly invoke the 
exporter to create a mapping between a local and a DStar 
category. Section 4.2 details this process for HiStar. An 
important point is that the exporter creates unforgeable 
mappings, but does not store them. Processes must ar- 
range to store the mappings they care about and specify 
them when sending messages. 
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3.2 Local exporter checks 


Recall from Section 2.2 that when a process S sends a 
message M to a process R on another machine, DStar 
must ensure Ls Lo, Ly Cog Lr. If M grants ownership 
privileges, DStar must also ensure Gy C Os. 

The left half of the first requirement, Ls Lo, Ly, and 
the second requirement, Gy C Os, are enforced on S’s 
machine. Roughly speaking, the local OS ensures that 
these relations hold in terms of local categories, and the 
exporter translates local categories into DStar categories. 
In particular, when S sends M to S’s exporter through the 
local OS’s IPC mechanism, it uses the OS’s DIFC both 
to label the message Ly (requiring Ls Lo, Ly) and to 
prove to the exporter that it owns Gy (requiring Gy C 
Os). S’s exporter, in turn, uses mappings it previously 
created to translate the OS categories in Ly and Gy into 
DStar categories to produce Ly and Gy. 

The right half of DStar’s first requirement, Ly Cog Lr, 
is enforced on R’s machine in an analogous fashion. 
Upon receiving M from the network, R’s exporter trans- 
lates the DStar categories in Ly and Gy into OS cate- 
gories to obtain a local OS message label Ly and set of 
OS categories Gy that should be granted to R. (It per- 
forms this translation using mappings it previously cre- 
ated, which must be explicitly referenced in the mes- 
sage.) The exporter then sends M through the local OS’s 
IPC mechanism to R with a label of Ly, and grants 
R ownership of categories in Gy. The local OS DIFC 
mechanism, in turn, ensures that Lig Lo, Lr. 

Together, the two exporters guarantee Ls Eg, Ly Cog 
Lr, but only if they are both trustworthy. The final task 
of an exporter is to determine whether or not it can trust 
the remote exporter to enforce its half of the equation. 






































3.3. Decentralized trust 


When should an exporter trust another exporter to send 
or receive a message M? In order to support decentral- 
ized trust, DStar leaves this decision up to the owners of 
the categories whose security is at stake—namely those 
in which Ly differs from Ly, and those in Gy. Each ex- 
porter E has a set of categories Tz whose owners trust E 
to handle the category. We refer to Tg as E’s trust set. 

When a process P creates a DStar category c, P im- 
plicitly adds c to its local exporter’s trust set. Before P 
can either grant ownership of c to a remote process Q or 
raise Q’s clearance in c, P must explicitly add c to the 
trust set of Q’s exporter. This reflects the reality that a 
process can only be as trustworthy as its exporter. 

Adding category c to an exporter E’s trust set has the 
same security implications as granting ownership of c to 
a process. The difference is that while an exporter has no 
way of verifying the local OS ownership privileges of a 
process on another machine, it can verify the trust set of 
a remote exporter. 


Consider S on machine A sending M to R on machine 
B, as in Figure 4. Treating trust as ownership, we can 
view this as two message exchanges. From exporter A’s 
point of view, M flows from S to exporter B. Therefore, 
DStar should ensure that Ls Co, Ly Ex, Lg and Gy C 
Os. From exporter B’s point of view, the message flows 
from exporter A to R, which requires Ly Ev, Ly Cog Lr 
and Gy C Ty. Because they directly access the network, 
both exporters have the same label, L4 = Lg = Lnet. It 
therefore remains to verify each other’s trust sets. 

DStar implements trust sets using certificates. Each 
exporter has a public/private key pair. If an exporter is 
trusted in a particular category, it can use its private key 
to sign a certificate delegating trust in that category to 
another exporter, named by its public key. Certificates 
include an expiration time to simplify revocation. 

To avoid any trusted, central naming authority, DStar 
uses self-certifying category names that include the pub- 
lic key of the exporter that created the category. An ex- 
porter is trusted in every category it creates by definition. 
Given a category’s name, other exporters can verify cer- 
tificates signed by its creator using the public key in the 
name. Further delegation of trust requires the entire chain 
of certificates leading to the category’s creator. 

In many cases, even contacting another machine over 
the network to query it for credentials can inappropri- 
ately leak information. Thus, an important property of 
DStar certificates is that they allow one exporter to ver- 
ify membership of a category in a remote exporter’s trust 
set with no external communication. 


























3.4 Addressing 


Delegation certificates determine when an exporter with 
a particular public key can receive a message with a 
particular message label. However, at a low level, net- 
work messages are sent to network addresses, not public 
keys. Any communication to map exporter public keys 
to network addresses could in itself leak information. We 
therefore introduce address certificates, which contain 
the exporter’s current IP address signed by the exporter’s 
key. Exporters only send messages to other exporters for 
which they have address certificates. 

Unfortunately, most networks cannot guarantee that 
packets sent to an IP address will only reach the in- 
tended recipient. On a typical Ethernet, an active attacker 
can spoof ARP replies, overflow MAC address tables, or 
flood the network to gain information about communica- 
tion patterns between other hosts. While DStar encrypts 
and MACs its network traffic, the mere presence and des- 
tination of encrypted packets may communicate informa- 
tion. Malicious code on a HiStar machine could, for in- 
stance, exploit this fact to leak information to a colluding 
Linux box on the same network. While the present level 
of trust in the network suffices for many applications, 
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in the future we intend to integrate DStar with network 
switches that can better conceal communication [6]. 

Exporters currently distribute address certificates by 
periodically broadcasting them to the local-area network. 
Certificate expiration times allow IP address reuse. Af- 
ter expiration, other exporters will not connect to the old 
address. In a complex network, broadcast would not suf- 
fice to distribute address certificates to all exporters; one 
might need a partially-trusted directory service. 


3.5 Exporter interface 


Exporters provide unreliable one-way message delivery 
to communication endpoints called slots, which are anal- 
ogous to message ports. Communication is unreliable 
to avoid potential covert channels through message ac- 
knowledgments; for instance, if process S can send mes- 
sages to R but not vice-versa, a message delivery status 
could allow R to convey information to S' by either ac- 
cepting or refusing messages. However, in the common 
case where labels permit bi-directional communication, 
library code outside the exporter provides higher-level 
abstractions such as RPC, much the way RPC can be lay- 
ered on top of unreliable transports such as UDP and IP. 

We will now describe the DStar network protocol and 
exporter interface, starting with DStar’s self-certifying 
category names: 


struct category_name { 
pubkey creator; 
category_type type; 
uint64_t id; 

3 


Here, type specifies whether this is a secrecy or in- 
tegrity category, and id is an opaque identifier used to 
distinguish multiple categories created by the same ex- 
porter. Exporters can create categories by picking a pre- 
viously unused pseudo-random id value, for example by 
encrypting a counter with a block cipher. 

Next, the format of all DStar messages is as follows: 


struct dstar_message { 
pubkey recipient_exporter; 
slot recipient_slot; 
category_set label, ownership, clearance; 
cert_set certs; 
mapping_set mapset; 
opaque payload; 
3; 


The message is addressed to slot recipient_slot on 
recipient_exporter’s machine. The label specifies 
information flow restrictions on the contents of the mes- 
sage, and consists of a set of category_names as de- 
fined earlier. The recipient exporter will grant ownership 
and clearance of categories specified in ownership and 
clearance respectively to the recipient slot when it de- 
livers the message. 


certs contains delegation certificates proving to the 
recipient exporter that the sender is trusted with all of 
the categories in ownership and clearance (stated as 
Gu © Tender in Section 3.3), and, assuming Leender = 
Inet = {}, trusted with all integrity categories in label 
(stated as Leender ET enger LM in Section 3.3). mapset con- 
tains mappings for the recipient exporter to map the nec- 
essary DStar categories to OS categories; we discuss 
these mappings in more detail in Section 4.2. 

Each exporter provides to other processes on the same 
machine a single function to send DStar messages: 





void dstar_send(ip_addr, tcp_port, dstar_message, 
cert_set, mapping_set) ; 


Here, the cert_set and mapping_set have the oppo- 
site roles from those in dstar_message. They prove 
to the sending exporter that it is safe to send the sup- 
plied dstar_message to the recipient exporter. In partic- 
ular, assuming Lrecipient = Lnet = {}, cert_set contains 
delegation certificates proving the recipient exporter is 
trusted in all secrecy categories in the message label 
(stated as Ly C Trecipient Lrecipient IN Section 3.3), while 
mapping set provides mappings allowing the sending 
exporter translate the necessary OS categories to DStar 
categories. cert_set must also include an address cer- 
tificate proving that the given IP address and TCP port 
number reach the recipient exporter. 

Finally, delivery of messages by an exporter to local 
processes will be discussed in Section 4.3. 


3.6 


DStar exporters provide additional functionality for man- 
agement and bootstrapping, implemented as RPC servers 
on well-known slots. We will later illustrate how they are 
used in an application. 

The delegation service allows a process that owns a 
category in the local operating system to delegate trust 
of the corresponding DStar category to another exporter, 
named by a public key. A signed delegation certificate 
is returned to the caller. This service is fully trusted; a 
compromise would allow an attacker to create arbitrary 
delegations and gain full control over all data handled by 
an exporter. 

The mapping service creates mappings between 
DStar categories and local operating system security 
mechanisms; it will be discussed in more detail in Sec- 
tion 4.2. This service is also fully trusted. 

The guarded invocation service launches executables 
with specified arguments and privileges, as long as a 
cryptographic checksum of the executable matches the 
checksum provided by the caller. The caller must have 
access to memory and CPU resources on the remote ma- 
chine in order to run a process. This service is used in 
bootstrapping, when only the public key of a trusted ex- 
porter is known; the full bootstrapping process will be 
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described in more detail later on. This service is not 
trusted by the exporter—in other words, its compromise 
cannot violate the exporter’s security guarantees. How- 
ever, the exporter reserves a special slot name for this 
service, so that clients can contact this service on a re- 
mote machine during bootstrapping. 

Finally, exporters provide a resource allocation ser- 
vice, which allows allocating resources, such as space 
for data and CPU time for threads, with a specified label 
on a remote machine. This service is used by the client- 
side RPC library to provide the server with space for han- 
dling the request; a timeout can be specified for each allo- 
cation, which allows garbage-collecting ephemeral RPC 
call state in case of a timeout. In the PayMaxx example, 
the front-end server uses this service to allocate memory 
and CPU time for running the application code on the ap- 
plication server. The system administrator also uses this 
service to bootstrap new DStar machines into an existing 
pool of servers, as will be described in Section 5.6. Al- 
though we describe this service here because it is used 
by a number of applications, it is not strictly necessary 
for an exporter to provide this service: applications could 
invoke the resource allocation service by using guarded 
invocation. 


4 HISTAR EXPORTER 


DStar exporters use the local operating system to provide 
security guarantees, and this section describes how ex- 
porters use HiStar and its category and label mechanism 
for this purpose. DStar also runs on Flume; the main dif- 
ference there is that Flume does not explicitly label all 
memory resources, which can lead to covert channels or 
denial-of-service attacks. 

To reduce the effect of any compromise, the HiStar ex- 
porter has no superuser privileges. The exporter runs as 
an ordinary process on HiStar without any special privi- 
leges from the kernel. The owner of each local category 
can explicitly allow the exporter to translate between that 
category on the local machine and encrypted DStar mes- 
sages, by granting ownership of the local HiStar category 
to the exporter. The exporter uses this ownership to allow 
threads labeled with that category, which may not be able 
to send or receive network messages directly, to send and 
receive appropriately-labeled DStar messages. 

To avoid covert channels, the HiStar exporter is largely 
stateless, keeping no per-message or per-category state. 
Instead, the exporter requires users to explicitly provide 
any state needed to process each message. 


4.1 HiStar review 


The HiStar kernel interface is designed around a small 
number of object types, including segments, address 
spaces, containers, threads, and gates. Like DStar, Hi- 
Star uses the notion of categories (implemented as 


opaque 61-bit values in the kernel) to specify information 
flow restrictions, and each object has a unique 61-bit ob- 
ject ID, and a label used for access control by the kernel, 
similar to a DStar label. For simplicity, this paper will 
use DStar labels to describe the labels of HiStar objects, 
although in reality an equivalent HiStar label is used, in 
which secrecy categories map to level 3, integrity cate- 
gories map to level 0, ownership of categories maps to 
level x, and the default level is 1. 

The simplest object type, a segment, consists of zero or 
more memory pages. An address space consists of a set 
of VirtualAddress — SegmentID mappings that define 
the layout of a virtual address space. 

Containers are similar to directories, and all objects 
must exist in some container to avoid garbage collection. 
The root container is the only object in the system that 
does not have a parent container. Containers provide all 
resources in HiStar, including storage (both in memory 
and on disk) and CPU time. 

Threads execute code, and consist of a register set and 
an object ID of an address space object that defines the 
virtual address space. Threads also have privileges—a set 
of categories owned by the thread. Any thread can allo- 
cate a fresh category, at which point it becomes the only 
one in the system with ownership of the new category. 

Gates are used for IPC and privilege transfer. Unlike a 
typical IPC message port, gates require the client to do- 
nate initial resources—the thread object—for execution 
in the server’s address space. Like threads, gates have 
privileges, which can be used when the thread switches 
to the server’s address space. Each gate has an access la- 
bel that controls who can invoke the gate: a thread T can 
invoke gate G with access label Ac only if Lr Eg, Ag. 





4.2 Category mappings 


One of the main tasks of the exporter is to translate be- 
tween the global space of DStar categories and the corre- 
sponding HiStar categories on the local machine. Since 
the exporter must be stateless, it is up to the users to sup- 
ply these mappings for each message. However, these 
mappings are crucial to the security guarantees provided 
by the exporter—by corrupting these mappings, an at- 
tacker could convince the exporter to label an incoming 
secret message with a category owned by the attacker on 
the local machine, violating all security guarantees. 

In the network protocol, exporters use signed certifi- 
cates to get around this problem: users supply certificates 
to send each message, but exporters verify the signature 
on each certificate. However, on the local machine ex- 
porters also need ownership of the local HiStar category 
in order to be able to manipulate data labeled with that 
category. Since the HiStar kernel only allows category 
ownership to be stored in thread or gate objects, the ex- 
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Figure 5: Objects comprising a mapping between DStar category d and 
local HiStar category c. Arrows indicate that an object is in a container. 


porter fundamentally requires memory (for a kernel ob- 
ject) for each category it handles on the local machine. 


Thus, for each mapping between a DStar category and 
a HiStar category, the exporter needs two things: a ker- 
nel object storing ownership of the local HiStar category, 
and a secure binding between the DStar and HiStar cate- 
gory names. The secure binding could be represented by 
a certificate, but since the exporter already needs a ker- 
nel object to store ownership, we store the secure binding 
along with that kernel object, and avoid the overhead of 
public key cryptography. 

HiStar’s exporter represents each mapping using the 
objects shown in Figure 5. Container m stores all other 
mapping objects, and in turn lives in a user-provided con- 
tainer, which allows the exporter itself to remain state- 
less. Gate g stores the exporter’s ownership of the local 
HiStar category. Finally, binding segment b ensures that 
the user cannot tamper with the mapping despite provid- 
ing the memory for the kernel objects, as follows. 


The exporter owns two HiStar categories, e; and e;, 
which it uses to ensure the security of all mappings on its 
machine. All objects comprising a mapping are labeled 
{es, e;}, which ensures that only the exporter can create 
or modify them. The binding segment provides a secure 
binding between the DStar and HiStar category names, 
and contains the mapping tuple, (c,d,m,b,g). Users pro- 
vide this tuple when they want to use a particular cat- 
egory mapping; the mapping_set, mentioned earlier in 
the dstar_message and the dstar_send() function, is 
a set of such tuples. The exporter verifies each tuple’s in- 
tegrity by checking that the tuple matches the contents 
of the binding segment, and that the binding segment has 
label {e;,e,}, so that only the exporter could have created 
it. Finally, to ensure that only the exporter can gain own- 
ership of the HiStar category through the mapping gate, 
the gate’s access label is set to Ag = {e;}. 


The mapping service, briefly mentioned earlier, allows 
applications to create new mappings. This service allows 
anyone to allocate either a fresh HiStar category for an 
existing DStar category, or a fresh DStar category for 
an existing HiStar category. Since the exporter is state- 
less, the caller must provide a container to store the new 
mapping, and grant the mapping service any privileges 
needed to access this container. The exporter does not 


grant ownership of the freshly-allocated category to the 
caller, making it safe for anyone to create fresh map- 
pings. If the calling process does not own the existing 
category, it will not own the new category either, and will 
not be able to change the security policy set by the owner 
of the existing category. If the calling process does own 
the existing category, it can separately gain ownership of 
the new category, by sending a message that includes the 
existing category in the ownership field. 

The mapping service also allows creating a mapping 
between an existing pair of HiStar and DStar categories, 
which requires the caller to prove ownership of both cat- 
egories, by granting them to the mapping service. 


4.3 Exporter interface 


Exporters running on HiStar support two ways of com- 
municating with other processes running on the same 
machine: segments and gates. Communicating via a seg- 
ment resembles shared memory: it involves writing the 
message to the segment and using a futex [10] to wake up 
processes waiting for a message in that segment. Com- 
munication over a gate involves writing the message to a 
new segment, and then allocating a new thread, which in 
turn invokes the gate, passing the object ID of the mes- 
sage segment. Gates incur higher overhead for sending a 
message than segments, but allow passing ownership and 
clearance privileges when the thread invokes the gate. 

As mentioned earlier, messages are delivered to slots, 
which in the case of HiStar names either a segment (by 
its object ID), or a gate (by its object ID and the object 
ID of a container to hold hold the newly-created message 
segment and thread). Exporters enforce labels of incom- 
ing messages by translating DStar labels into local HiStar 
labels, and making sure that the label of the slot matches 
the label of the message. Similarly, when a process sends 
a message, exporters ensure that the message label is be- 
tween the label and clearance of the sending process. 

The local exporter saves all address certificates it re- 
ceives via broadcast from other exporters to a well- 
known file. This makes it easy for other processes to find 
address certificates for nearby exporters. 


4.4 Implementation 


The exporter comprises about 3,700 lines of C++ source 
code, and runs on HiStar, Flume, and Linux (though on 
Linux, all software must be trusted to obey information 
flow restrictions). The client library, trusted by individual 
processes to talk to the exporter, is 1,500 lines of C and 
C++ code. The exporter uses the libasync event-driven 
library [13] for network I/O and cryptography, and libc 
and libstdc++, which dwarf it in terms of code size. 


5 APPLICATIONS 


To illustrate how DStar helps build secure distributed 
systems, we focus on two scenarios that expand on our 
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Figure 6: Architecture of the HiStar SSL web server. Rectangles rep- 
resent processes. Rounded boxes represent devices and files. 


running PayMaxx example. First, we describe the ar- 
chitecture of a highly privilege-separated web server 
we have built on HiStar, which partitions its privileges 
among many separate components to limit the effect of 
any single compromise, and discuss the security proper- 
ties it achieves on one machine. We then show how this 
web server can be distributed over multiple machines like 
a typical three-tiered web application, providing perfor- 
mance scalability with similar security guarantees as on 
a single HiStar machine. Finally, we show how, even in 
an existing web service environment, DStar can be used 
to improve security by incrementally adding information 
flow control for untrusted code. 


5.1 Web server on HiStar 


Figure 6 shows the overall architecture of our privilege- 
separated SSL web server. The web server is built from 
a number of mutually-distrustful components to reduce 
the effects of the compromise of any single component. 
We first describe how requests are handled in this web 
server, and the next subsection will describe its security. 

The TCP/IP stack in HiStar is implemented by a user- 
space process called netd, which has direct access to the 
kernel network device. netd provides a traditional sock- 
ets interface to other applications on the system, which 
is used by our web server to access the network. 

User connections are initially handled by the 
launcher, which accepts incoming connections from 
web browsers and starts the necessary processes to han- 
dle them. For each request, the Jauncher spawns SSLd to 
handle the SSL connection with the user’s web browser, 
and httpd to process the user’s plaintext HTTP request. 
The Jauncher then proxies data between SSLd and the 
TCP connection to the user’s browser. SSLd, in turn, uses 
the RSAd daemon to establish an SSL session key with 


the user’s web browser, by generating an RSA signature 
using the SSL certificate private key kept by RSAd. 

httpd receives the user’s decrypted HTTP request from 
SSLd and extracts the user’s password and request path 
from it. It then authenticates the user, by sending the 
user’s password to that user’s password checking agent 
from the HiStar authentication service [26]. If the au- 
thentication succeeds, httpd receives ownership of the 
user’s secrecy and integrity categories, u, and u;, and ex- 
ecutes the application code with the user’s privileges (in 
our case, we run GNU ghostscript to generate a PDF doc- 
ument). Application output is sent by httpd back to the 
user’s web browser, via SSLd for encryption. 


5.2 Web server security 


The HiStar web server architecture has no hierarchy 
of privileges, and no fully trusted components; instead, 
most components are mutually distrustful, and the effects 
of a compromise are typically limited to one user, usually 
the attacker himself. Figure 7 summarizes the security 
properties of this web server, including the complexity 
of different components and effects of compromise. 

The largest components in the web server, SSLd and 
the application code, are minimally trusted, and cannot 
disclose one user’s private data to another user, even if 
they are malicious. The application code is confined by 
the user’s secrecy category, us, and it is httpd’s job to en- 
sure that the application code is labeled with u,; when 
httpd runs it. Although the application code owns the 
user’s integrity category, u;, this only gives it the privi- 
lege to write to that user’s files, and not to export them. 
Ownership of uj; is necessary to allow the application 
code to read data not labeled with u;, such as shared li- 
braries. If the application code were to be labeled with u; 
instead, it would be restricted to reading only data la- 
beled u;, which would likely exclude needed binaries, 
shared libraries, and configuration files. 

SSLd is confined by ssis, a fresh secrecy category al- 
located by the launcher for each new connection. Both 
the launcher and httpd own ssl;, allowing them to freely 
handle encrypted and decrypted SSL data, respectively. 
However, SSLd can only communicate with httpd and, 
via the launcher, with the user’s web browser. 

SSLd is also not trusted to handle the SSL certificate 
private key. Instead, a separate and much smaller dae- 
mon, RSAd, has access to the private key, and only pro- 
vides an interface to generate RSA signatures for SSL 
session key establishment. Not shown in the diagram is a 
category owned by SSLd that allows it and only it to in- 
voke RSAd. Although a compromised RSAd can expose 
the server’s SSL private key, it cannot directly compro- 
mise the privacy of user data, because RSAd runs con- 
fined with each user connection’s ssl; category. 
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Component | Lines of Code Label Ownership Effects of Compromise 
netd 350,000 {} {ns, ni} Equivalent to an active network attacker; subject to same kernel label checks as any other process 
launcher 310 {} {ssls} Obtain plaintext requests, including passwords, and subsequently corrupt user data 
SSLd 340,000 | {ssls} {} Corrupt request or response, or send unencrypted data to same user’s browser 
RSAd 4,600 | {ssl,} {rsas} Disclose the server’s SSL certificate private key 
httpd 300 {} {us, uj, ssls}_ | Full access to data in attacker’s account, but not to other users’ data 
authentication 320 {} {us, ui} Full access to data of the user whose agent is compromised, but no password disclosure 
application 680,000+ {us} {u;} Send garbage (but only to same user’s browser), corrupt user data (for write requests) 
DStar exporter 3,700 Corrupt or disclose any data sent or received via DStar on a machine 
DStar client library 1,500 Corrupt, but not necessarily disclose, data sent or received via DStar by an application 














Figure 7: Components of the HiStar web server, their complexity measured in lines of C code (not including libraries such as libc), their label 
and ownership, and the worst-case results of the component being compromised. The netd TCP/IP stack is a modified Linux kernel; HiStar also 
supports the lwIP TCP/IP stack, consisting of 35,000 lines of code, which has lower performance. The DStar exporter and client library illustrate 
the additional code that must be trusted in order to distribute this web server over multiple machines. 


Side-channel attacks, such as [1], might allow recov- 
ery of the private key; OpenSSL uses RSA blinding to 
defeat timing attacks such as [5]. To prevent an attacker 
from observing intermediate states of CPU caches while 
handling the private key, RSAd starts RSA operations 
at the beginning of a 10 msec scheduler quantum (each 
1024-bit RSA operation takes | msec), and flushes CPU 
caches when context switching to or from RSAd (with 
kernel support), at a minimal cost to overall performance. 

The HiStar authentication service used by httpd to au- 
thenticate users is described in detail in [26], but briefly, 
there is no code executing with every user’s privilege, 
and the supplied password cannot be leaked even if the 
password checker is malicious. 

In our current prototype, httpd always grants owner- 
ship of u; to the application code, giving it write access 
to user data. It may be better to grant u; only to code that 
performs read-write requests, to avoid user data corrup- 
tion by buggy read-only request handling code. 

Our web server does not use SSL client authentica- 
tion in SSZd. Doing so would require either trusting all 
of SSLd to authenticate all users, or extracting the client 
authentication code into a separate, smaller trusted com- 
ponent. In comparison, the password checking agent in 
the HiStar authentication service is 320 lines of code. 

One caveat of our prototype is its lack of SSL session 
caching. Because a separate instance of SSLd is used for 
each client request, clients cannot reuse existing session 
keys when connecting multiple times, requiring public 
key cryptography to establish a new session key. This 
limitation can be addressed by adding a trusted SSL ses- 
sion cache that runs in a different, persistent process, at 
the cost of increasing the amount of trusted code. 


5.3 Distributed web server 


We have taken the HiStar web server described above, 
and used DStar to turn it into a three-tiered web appli- 
cation, as shown in Figure 8. HTTPS front-end servers 
run components responsible for accepting client con- 
nections and handling the HTTP protocol: the launcher, 
SSLd, RSAd, and httpd. Application servers run applica- 
tion code to execute requests. Finally, user data servers 
store private user data and perform user authentication. 


HTTPS and application servers are largely stateless, 
making it easy to improve overall performance by adding 
more physical machines. This is an important consider- 
ation for complex web applications, where simple tasks 
such as generating a PDF document can easily consume 
100 milliseconds of CPU time (using GNU ghostscript). 
User data servers can also be partitioned over multi- 
ple machines, by keeping a consistent mapping from 
each individual user to the particular user data server re- 
sponsible for their data. Our prototype has a statically- 
configured mapping from users to user data servers, 
replicated on each HTTPS front-end server. 


Our distributed web server has no central authority, 
and all data servers are mutually distrustful. For a web 
service that generates tax forms, this allows multiple 
companies to each provide their own data server. While 
each company may trust the web service to generate one 
employee’s tax form, no company trusts anyone other 
than themselves with all of their employee data. 


Similarly, different parts of a single user’s data can be 
handled by different front-end and application servers. 
For example, if payment were required for accessing a 
tax document, separate front-end and application servers 
could be used to process credit card transactions. Even 
if those servers were to be compromised, user tax infor- 
mation would be handled by different front-end and ap- 
plication servers, and could remain secure. Conversely, if 
the servers handling tax data were compromised, credit 
card data would not necessarily be disclosed. 


Interactions between components on a single machine 
are unchanged, with the same security properties as be- 
fore. Interactions between components on different ma- 
chines, on the other hand, maintain the same structure 
and security properties as before, but now go through the 
exporters on the respective machines, thereby making the 
exporters a part of the trusted code base. Communicating 
over DStar typically requires three things for each cate- 
gory involved: a mapping from the local category to a 
DStar category, certificates proving that the remote ex- 
porter is trusted by that DStar category, and a mapping 
from the DStar category to a local category on the re- 
mote machine, as we will describe next. 
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Figure 8: Structure of our web server running on multiple HiStar ma- 
chines. Shaded boxes represent physical machines. Circled numbers 
indicate the order in which DStar messages are sent between machines. 
Not shown are DStar messages to create mappings on remote machines. 
Components have largely the same labels as in Figure 6. 


The one exception where the distributed web server 
structurally differs from the one that runs on a single ma- 
chine is authentication. We have not ported the three- 
phase HiStar authentication service to run over DStar 
yet; instead, we introduced a trusted authentication proxy 
to invoke the HiStar authentication service locally on the 
data server. httpd trusts the authentication proxy to keep 
the user’s password secure, but guarded invocation en- 
sures that the user’s password is only passed to the cor- 
rect authentication proxy process. 

These changes to the HiStar web server added 740 
lines of C++ code: 280 lines to httpd, a 140-line trusted 
authentication proxy, a 220-line untrusted RPC server to 
launch application code, and a 100-line file server. 

To use DStar, applications, such as our distributed web 
server, must explicitly manage two important aspects of 
the distributed system. First, applications must explicitly 
define trust between the different machines in the dis- 
tributed system, by creating and distributing the appro- 
priate delegation certificates. Second, applications need 
to explicitly allocate resources, such as containers and 
category mappings, on different machines to be able to 
communicate between them and execute code remotely. 
The next two subsections describe how the distributed 
web server addresses these issues. 


5.4 Trust management 


The key trust relation in our distributed web server con- 
cerns the individual users’ secrecy and integrity cate- 
gories, or in other words, which machines are authorized 
to act on behalf of which users. All user categories in our 
design are initially created by, and therefore trust, the ex- 
porter on that user’s data server. When the authentication 
proxy receives the correct user password (Step 1 in Fig- 
ure 8), it asks the local exporter to create a short-lived 
delegation certificate, valid only for a few minutes, for 


the user’s secrecy and integrity categories to the exporter 
on hAttpd’s front-end machine. Short-lived certificates en- 
sure that, even if some machines are compromised, they 
can only subvert the security of users that are currently 
using, or have recently used those machines. The authen- 
tication proxy sends these certificates to httpd in Step 2, 
and grants it ownership of the user’s categories using the 
ownership field of the message. 

Although httpd receives ownership of the user’s cate- 
gories, it does not use it directly. Instead, httpd passes 
ownership of the user’s categories to the application 
server (Step 3), where application code uses it to commu- 
nicate with the user data server (Step 4). httpd asks the 
exporter on its front-end machine to delegate its trust of 
these categories to the application server. To be consid- 
ered valid, the delegation certificates created by the front 
end’s exporter must be presented together with a chain 
of certificates up to the category’s creator—the user data 
server—proving that the front-end machine was autho- 
rized to delegate trust in the first place. Since this chain 
includes the initial, short-lived certificate from the au- 
thentication proxy, malicious exporters cannot extend the 
amount of time they can act on the user’s behalf, as long 
as the clock on the user data server does not go back. 


5.5 Resource management 


The distributed web server must also explicitly provide 
memory and CPU resources for all messages and pro- 
cesses. Since the launcher drives the execution of user 
requests, it requires such resources on all other machines. 
We use a special integrity category, rj, to manage ac- 
cess to these resources, and each application and data 
server has an initial container labeled {r;}, known to 
the launcher. The launcher owns r;, giving it access to 
the initial container on those machines. We will describe 
later how this system is bootstrapped. 

When the launcher starts httpd, it grants it ownership 
of r;, and gives it the names of these initial containers 
on all other servers. When httpd talks to the authentica- 
tion proxy in Step 1, for example, it uses the initial con- 
tainer on the corresponding user data server, along with 
its ownership of r;, to send the request message. 

Because HiStar labels all containers, the web server 
must take care to set the appropriate labels. Consider 
Step 4, when the application code wants to communicate 
with the file server. Although httpd could grant the appli- 
cation code ownership of r;, the application code would 
not be able to use the initial container labeled {r;} on 
the data server, because the application code is labeled 
{u;} and cannot write to that container. Thus, ttpd pre- 
allocates a sub-container with a label of {us, u;} on the 
user data server, using that machine’s resource allocation 
service, and passes this container’s name to the applica- 
tion code in Step 3. The application code can then use 
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this container to communicate with the file server, with- 
out being able to leak private user data through memory 
exhaustion. 

Although in our prototype the application communi- 
cates with only one data server per user, a more complex 
application can make use of multiple data servers to han- 
dle a single request. Doing so would require the appli- 
cation code to have delegation certificates and access to 
containers on all of the data servers that it wants to con- 
tact. To do this, httpd could either pre-allocate all such 
delegations and containers ahead of time, or provide a 
callback interface to allocate containers and delegations 
on demand. In the latter case, httpd could rate-limit or 
batch requests to reduce covert channels. 


5.6 Bootstrapping 


When adding a new machine to our distributed web 
server, a bootstrapping mechanism is needed to gain ac- 
cess to the new machine’s memory and CPU resources. 
For analogy, consider the process of adding a new ma- 
chine to an existing Linux cluster. An administrator 
would install Linux, then from the console set a root 
password, configure an ssh server, and (if diligent about 
security) record the ssh host key to enter on other ma- 
chines. From this point on, the administrator can access 
the new machine remotely, and copy over configuration 
files and application binaries. The ability to safely copy 
private data to the new machine stems from knowing its 
ssh host key, while the authority to access the machine in 
the first place stems from knowing its root password. 

To add a new physical machine to a DStar cluster re- 
quires similar guarantees. Instead of an ssh host key, the 
administrator records the exporter’s public key, but the 
function is the same, namely, for other machines to know 
they are talking to the new machine and not an impostor. 
However, DStar has no equivalent of the root password, 
and instead uses categories. 

In fact, the root password serves two distinct purposes 
in Linux: it authorizes clients to allocate resources such 
as processes and memory on the new machine—i.e., to 
run programs—and it authorizes the programs that are 
run to access and modify data on the machine. DStar 
splits these privileges amongst different categories. 

When first setting up the DStar cluster, the adminis- 
trator creates an integrity category re on the first HiStar 
machine (superscript indicates the machine), and a corre- 
sponding DStar category r; that we mentioned earlier. r; 
represents the ability to allocate and deallocate all mem- 
ory and processes used by the distributed web server on 
any machine. It can be thought of as the “resource alloca- 
tion root” for this particular application. However, there 
is no equivalent “data access root.” Instead, different cat- 
egories protect different pieces of data. 


In configuring a new machine, the administrator’s goal 
is to gain access to the machine’s resources over the net- 
work, using ownership of r;. The new machine’s exporter 
initially creates a local category r} and a container la- 
beled {77} that will provide memory and CPU resources. 
To access this container, the administrator needs to estab- 
lish a mapping between 7; and 7? on the new machine. 

To do this, the administrator enters the name of 7; 
when starting the exporter on the new machine, which 
then creates a mapping between r; and r}. The exporter 
periodically broadcasts a signed message containing this 
mapping and the root container’s ID, so the administrator 
need not manually transfer them. 

With this mapping, processes that own r; can now copy 
files to the new machine and execute code there, much as 
the ssh client can on Linux if it knows the new machine’s 
root password. However, a process that also owns other 
categories can use them to create files that cannot be read 
or written by owners of 7; alone. 

The current bootstrap procedure is tedious, requiring 
the manual transfer of category names and public keys. 
In the future, we envisage a setup utility that uses a pass- 
word protocol like SRP [24] to achieve mutual authenti- 
cation with an installation daemon, to automate the pro- 
cess. Alternatively, hardware attestation, such as TCPA, 
could be used to vouch that a given machine is running 
HiStar and a DStar exporter with a particular public key. 


5.7 Replication 


Having added a new machine to the DStar cluster, the 
administrator needs to securely replicate the web server 
onto it, and in particular, transfer the SSL private key to 
start a new RSAd process. We use a special replication 
daemon to do this, which ensures that the private key is 
only revealed to an RSAd binary on the remote machine. 

To replicate RSAd, the administrator provides this dae- 
mon with a public key of the new machine, and access to 
a container on it (such as by granting it ownership of 7;). 
The replication daemon uses the mapping service to cre- 
ate a new category rsa? on the new machine, which will 
protect the private key there. To ensure that the private 
key is not passed to the wrong process, the replication 
daemon uses guarded invocation to invoke an authentic 
RSAd process on the new machine with ownership of 
rsa}, and passes it the private key protected with rsa‘. 
Note that the administrator, who granted the replication 
daemon access to a container on the new machine, can- 
not read the private key that is now stored there, because 
he does not own rsa}. 

Both the replication daemon and the guarded invoca- 
tion service, consisting of 120 and 200 lines of C++ code 
respectively, must be trusted to keep the private key se- 
cure, in addition to RSAd. A similar mechanism is used 
to start the launcher. HiStar’s system-wide persistence 
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eliminates the need for a trusted process to start RSAd 
and launcher when the machine reboots. 


5.8 Heterogeneous systems 


To illustrate how DStar facilitates incremental deploy- 
ment, we show how Linux can use HiStar or Flume to ex- 
ecute untrusted perl code with strong security guarantees. 
We implemented a DStar RPC server on HiStar and on 
Flume that takes the source code of a perl script and input 
data, executes the script on that input, and returns perl’s 
exit code and output. DStar translates information flow 
restrictions specified by the caller into HiStar or Flume 
labels, which are then enforced by the operating system. 

This service can be used by an existing Linux web 
server to safely execute untrusted perl code. The Linux 
machine can specify how different instances of perl can 
share data, by specifying the policy using secrecy and in- 
tegrity categories in the request’s label. To ensure each 
request is processed in complete isolation, fresh secrecy 
and integrity categories can be used for each request. If 
different scripts running on behalf of the same user need 
to share data, such as by storing it in the file system on a 
HiStar machine, the same categories should be used for 
each request made on behalf of a given user. 

DStar also allows building distributed applications us- 
ing a mix of operating systems, such as both Flume and 
HiStar. This may be useful when no single operating sys- 
tem is a perfect fit in terms of security or functionality for 
every part of the application. However, this paper does 
not evaluate any such applications. 


6 EVALUATION 


To quantify the overheads imposed by DStar, we present 
a detailed breakdown of DStar’s data structure sizes and 
measure the cost of generating and verifying certificate 
signatures. To put these costs in perspective, we evaluate 
the performance of our web server and perl service un- 
der various conditions. The overheads introduced by both 
HiStar and DStar in the web server are acceptable for 
compute-intensive web applications such as PDF gener- 
ation, and the performance is close to that of a Linux 
system. On the other hand, our web server delivers static 
content much more slowly than Linux. 

Benchmarks were run on 2.4GHz Intel Xeon ma- 
chines with 4MB CPU caches, 1GB of main memory, 
and 100Mbps switched Ethernet. For web server com- 
parison, we used Apache 2.2.3 on 64-bit Ubuntu 7.04 
with kernel version 2.6.20-15-generic. This Linux web 
server forked off a separate application process to handle 
every client request. The PDF workload used a2ps ver- 
sion 4.13b and ghostscript version 8.54. Xen experiments 
used Xen version 3.0 and kernel 2.6.19.4-xen for all do- 
mains. The netd TCP/IP stack was running a HiStar user- 
mode port of Linux kernel 2.6.20.4. Web servers used 


Data structure | Raw bytes | Compressed bytes 





Public key 172 183 

Category name 184 195 

Category mapping 208 219 

Unsigned delegation certificate 548 384 
Signed delegation certificate 720 556 
Unsigned address certificate 200 203 
Signed address certificate 376 379 

Null message (1) 200 194 

Empty message (2) 1348 623 


Figure 9: Size of DStar data structures. Delegation certificate delegates 
a category to another exporter, and is signed by the category’s creator. 
Null message (1) has an empty label and no mappings, delegations, 
or payload. Empty message (2) has a label consisting of one category, 
and includes one delegation certificate, one mapping, and an empty 
payload. The compressed column shows the potential reduction in size 
that can be achieved by compressing the data structures using zlib. 


Operation | Time (msec) 





Sign a delegation certificate 1.37 
Verify a delegation certificate 0.012 
Sign an address certificate 1.35 
Verify an address certificate 0.011 
Null RPC on same machine 1.84 


Figure 10: Microbenchmarks measuring the time to sign and verify 
certificates, and the round-trip time to execute a null RPC request on 
one machine, with an empty label and no delegations or mappings. 


OpenSSL 0.9.8a with 1024-bit certificate keys; DStar ex- 
porters used 1280-bit Rabin keys. 


6.1 Protocol analysis 


Figure 9 shows the detailed sizes of DStar data struc- 
tures as implemented in our prototype. The main source 
of space overhead in DStar messages is the public keys 
used to name categories and exporters. However, pub- 
lic keys are often repeated multiple times in the same 
message. For example, user secrecy and integrity cate- 
gories are often created by the same exporter, and there- 
fore share the same public key. Moreover, all of the dele- 
gations included in a message typically mention the same 
public key of the sending exporter. As a result, com- 
pressing messages results in significant space savings, as 
shown in the “compressed” column; however, our cur- 
rent prototype does not use compression. Storing only a 
hash of the public key in a category name can reduce its 
size, but would likely not reduce the size of a compressed 
message: delegation certificates in the same message are 
likely to include the entire public key (in order to ver- 
ify certificate signatures), and with compression, there is 
little overhead for including a second copy of the same 
public key in the category name. Compressing the en- 
tire TCP session between two exporters, prior to encryp- 
tion, is likely to generate further space savings, since the 
public keys of the two exporters are likely to be men- 
tioned in each message. However, stream compression 
can lead to covert channels: the throughput observed by 
one process reveals the similarity between its messages 
and those sent by other processes. 
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PDF workload cat workload 
System | throughput | latency | throughput | latency 
Linux Apache 7.6 137 110.3 15.7 
HS PS+Auth 6.3 161 37.8 30.8 
HS PS 6.6 154 49.5 24.6 
HS no PS 6.7 150 71.5 19.1 
DS on one machine 5.2 194 17.0 63.0 
DS on multiple machines varies 511 varies 345 














Figure 11: Maximum throughput (requests/sec) and minimum latency 
(msec) for the PDF and cat workloads on one machine. “HS PS+Auth” 
ran the HiStar web server from Section 5.1. “HS PS” ran the same web 
server without HiStar’s user authentication service. “HS no PS” ran the 
same web server without privilege separation, with all components in a 
single address space. “DS” refers to the distributed web server. 


The CPU overhead of public key operations on DStar 
certificates is shown in Figure 10. The Rabin cryptosys- 
tem used by DStar provides relatively fast signature ver- 
ification but more expensive signature generation, which 
may be a reasonable trade-off for applications that do not 
change trust relations with each message. The overhead 
of issuing a local RPC, with an empty label and no map- 
pings or delegations, is also shown in Figure 10. 


6.2 Application performance 


To evaluate the performance of applications running on 
our web server, we approximate a realistic service us- 
ing a PDF generation workload. For each request, an 
HTTPS client connects to the server and supplies its user 
name and password. The web server generates a 2-page 
PDF document based on an 8KB user text file stored 
on the server, and sends it back to the client. Clients 
cycle through a small number of users; since the web 
server does not cache any authentication state, this does 
not skew performance. With multiple front-end servers, 
clients use a round-robin selection policy. We measure 
the minimum latency observed when a single client is 
active, and the maximum throughput achieved with the 
optimal number of clients; the optimal number of clients 
is generally proportional to the number of servers. 

Figures 11 and 12 show the results of this experiment. 
A non-privilege-separated web server running on HiStar 
provides 12% less throughput than Linux; the difference 
is in part due to the overhead of fork and exec on HiStar. 
Privilege separation of the web server on HiStar imposes 
a 2% penalty, and HiStar’s user authentication service, 
which requires eight gate calls, reduces throughput by 
another 5%. Running the distributed web server on a sin- 
gle machine shows the overhead imposed by DStar, al- 
though such a setup would not be used in practice. The 
throughput of the PDF workload scales well with the to- 
tal number of servers. 


6.3 Web server overhead 


To better examine the overhead of our web server, we 
replaced the CPU-intensive PDF workload with cat, 
which just outputs the same 8KB user file; the results 
are also shown in Figures 11 and 12. Apache has much 

















Calling machine | Linux | HiStar | Linux | Linux | Linux 
Execution machine same same Linux | HiStar | Flume 
Communication none none TCP DStar DStar 
Throughput, req/sec 505 334 160 67 61 
Latency, msec | 2.0 | 3.0 | 6.3 | 15.7 | 20.6 


Figure 13: Throughput and latency of executing a “Hello world” perl 
script in different configurations. 


higher throughput than the HiStar web server both with 
and without privilege separation. Though Apache serves 
static content better without using cat, we wanted to 
measure the overhead of executing application code. 
Our web server’s lower performance reflects that its de- 
sign is geared towards isolation of complex application 
code; running simple applications incurs prohibitively 
high overhead. Nonetheless, the distributed web server 
still scales with the number of physical machines. 


6.4 Privilege separation on Linux 


Is it possible to construct a simpler, faster privilege- 
separated web server on Linux that offers similar security 
properties? We constructed a prototype, running separate 
launcher, SSLd, RSAd, and Apache processes, using ch- 
root and setuid to isolate different components from each 
other. As in the earlier Apache evaluation, a fresh appli- 
cation process was forked off to handle each client re- 
quest. This configuration performed similar to a mono- 
lithic Apache server. However, to isolate different user’s 
application code from one another, Apache (a 300,000 
line program) needs access to setuid, and needs to run as 
root, a step back in security. We can fix this by running 
Apache and application code in a Xen VM;; this reduces 
the throughput of the PDF workload to 4.7 req/sec. Even 
this configuration cannot guarantee that malicious appli- 
cation code cannot disclose user data; doing so would 
require one VM per request, a fairly expensive proposi- 
tion. This suggests that the complexity and overhead of 
HiStar’s web server may be reasonable for the security it 
provides, especially in a distributed setting. 


6.5 Heterogeneous systems 


Figure 13 shows the latency and throughput of running 
a simple “untrusted” perl script that prints “Hello world” 
on Linux, on HiStar, on Linux invoked remotely using a 
simple TCP server, and on HiStar and Flume invoked re- 
motely using DStar from Linux. A fresh secrecy category 
is used for each request in the last two cases. This sim- 
ple perl script provides a worst-case scenario, incurring 
all of the overhead of perl for little computation; more 
complex scripts would fare much better. The lower perl 
performance on HiStar is due to the overhead of emulat- 
ing fork and exec. DStar incurs a number of round-trips 
to allocate a secrecy category and create a container for 
ephemeral call state, which contributes to a significantly 
higher latency. Comparing the throughput on HiStar run- 
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(a) Throughput under the PDF workload 
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(b) Throughput under the cat workload 


Figure 12: Maximum throughput achieved by the DStar web server running on multiple machines. The initial point on the left represents three 
machines: one front-end server, one application server, and one user data server. Subsequent points reflect the total throughput with an extra front- 
end server, application server, or user data server added, as indicated by the point symbol. The process is repeated for the highest-performing 
configuration at each step. The best use of an additional server machine is indicated by a solid line, and others by a dashed line. 


ning locally and remotely shows that DStar adds an over- 
head of 12 msec of CPU time per request, which may be 
an acceptable price for executing arbitrary perl code from 
a Linux machine with well-defined security properties. 


7 RELATED WORK 


Flume [12] controls information flow in a fully-trusted 
centralized cluster sharing an NFS server and tag reg- 
istry. Flume does not allow applications to directly com- 
municate between machines, define their own trust re- 
lations, or share data across administrative domains. On 
the other hand, applications in DStar have complete con- 
trol over trust relations for their data, and can communi- 
cate between any machines that speak the DStar protocol. 
Flume’s centralized design limits scalability to small, 
fully-trusted local clusters, and cannot withstand any ma- 
chine compromises. DStar could be used to connect mul- 
tiple Flume clusters together without any inherent cen- 
tralized trust or scalability bottlenecks. 

Capability-based operating systems, such as 
KeyKOS [4] and EROS [17], can provide strict 
program isolation on a single machine. A DStar exporter 
could control information flow on a capability-based op- 
erating system by ensuring that processes with different 
labels had no shared capabilities other than the exporter 
itself, and therefore could not communicate without the 
exporter’s consent. 

Shamon [14] is a distributed mandatory access con- 
trol system that controls information flow between vir- 
tual machines using a shared reference monitor. DStar 
avoids any centralized reference monitor for security and 
scalability. Shamon tracks information flow at the gran- 
ularity of x86 virtual machines, making it impractical to 
track each user’s data. DStar running on HiStar can apply 
policies to fine-grained objects such as files or threads. 


A number of systems, including Taos [23] and 
Amoeba [19], enforce discretionary access control in a 
distributed system, often using certificates [3]. None of 
them can control information flow, as a malicious pro- 
gram can always synthesize capabilities or certificates 
to contact a colluding server. The Taos speaks-for rela- 
tion inspired the much simpler DStar trusts relation, used 
to define discretionary privileges for different categories 
between exporters. 


Multi-level secure networks [2, 9, 15, 18] enforce in- 
formation flow control in a trusted network, but provide 
very coarse-grained trust partitioning. By comparison, 
DStar functions even in an untrusted network such as the 
Internet, at the cost of introducing some inherent covert 
channels, and allows fine-grained trust to be explicitly 
configured between hosts. Using a secure, trusted net- 
work would reduce covert channels introduced by DStar. 


Unlike multi-level secure networks, DStar does not al- 
low labeling a machine without giving it ownership priv- 
ileges. Providing a non-empty machine label would re- 
quire a trusted component to act as a proxy for the ma- 
chine, ensuring that any packets sent or received by the 
machine are consistent with its current label. This can 
be done either with support from the network, or by ex- 
plicitly forwarding messages through a proxy trusted to 
maintain the labels of machines it is proxying. 

Secure program partitioning [25] partitions a single 
program into sub-programs that run on a set of machines 
specified at compile time with varying trust, to uphold 
an overall information flow policy. DStar is complemen- 
tary, providing mechanisms to enforce an overall infor- 
mation flow policy without restricting program structure, 
language, or partitioning mechanism. DStar could ex- 
ecute secure program partitioning’s sub-programs in a 
distributed system without trusting the partitioning com- 
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piler. Secure program partitioning has a much larger 
TCB, and relies on trusted external inputs to avoid a 
number of difficult issues addressed by DStar, such as 
determining when it is safe to connect to a given host at 
runtime, when it is safe to allocate resources like mem- 
ory, and bootstrapping. 

Jif [16] provides decentralized information flow con- 
trol in a Java-like language. Although its label model dif- 
fers from DStar’s, a subset of Jif labels can be expressed 
by DStar. DStar could provide more fine-grained infor- 
mation flow tracking by enforcing it with a programming 
language like Jif rather than with an operating system. 

Jaeger et al [11] and KDLM [7] associate encryption 
keys with SELinux and Jif labels, respectively, and ex- 
change local security mechanisms for encryption, much 
like DStar. These approaches assume the presence of an 
external mechanism to bootstrap the system, establish 
trust, and define mappings between keys and labels— 
difficult problems that are addressed by DStar. Moreover, 
these approaches configure relatively static policies and 
trust relations at compile time; DStar allows any appli- 
cation to define new policies and trust at runtime. DStar 
transfers the entire label in each message, instead of as- 
sociating labels with keys, since applications never han- 
dle ciphertexts directly. An application that receives a 
ciphertext but not the corresponding key may still infer 
confidential information from the size of the ciphertext. 


8 SUMMARY 


DStar is a framework for securing distributed systems 
by specifying end-to-end information flow constraints. 
DStar leverages the security label mechanisms of DIFC- 
based operating systems. Each machine runs an exporter 
daemon, which translates between local OS labels and 
globally-meaningful DStar labels. Exporters ensure it is 
safe to communicate with other machines, but applica- 
tions define the trust relations. Self-certifying categories 
avoid the need for any fully-trusted machines. Using 
DStar, we built a highly privilege-separated, three-tiered 
web server in which no components are fully-trusted and 
most components cannot compromise private user data 
even by acting maliciously. The web server scales well 
with the number of physical machines. 
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Abstract 


Software vulnerabilities and bugs persist, and so exploits 
continue to cause significant damage, particularly by di- 
vulging users’ sensitive data to miscreants. Yet the vast 
majority of networked applications remain monolithi- 
cally structured, in stark contravention of the ideal of 
least-privilege partitioning. Like others before us, we be- 
lieve this state of affairs continues because today’s op- 
erating systems offer isolation primitives that are cum- 
bersome. We present Wedge, a system well suited to the 
splitting of complex, legacy, monolithic applications into 
fine-grained, least-privilege compartments. Wedge con- 
sists of two synergistic parts: OS primitives that create 
compartments with default-deny semantics, which force 
the programmer to make compartments’ privileges ex- 
plicit; and Crowbar, a pair of run-time analysis tools 
that assist the programmer in determining which code 
needs which privileges for which memory objects. By 
implementing the Wedge system atop Linux, and apply- 
ing it to the SSL-enabled Apache web server and the 
OpenSSH login server, we demonstrate that Wedge al- 
lows fine-grained compartmentalization of applications 
to prevent the leakage of sensitive data, at acceptable per- 
formance cost. We further show that Wedge is powerful 
enough to prevent a subtle man-in-the-middle attack that 
succeeds on a more coarsely privilege-separated Apache 
web server. 


1 Introduction 


In the era of ubiquitous network connectivity, the conse- 
quences of vulnerabilities in server software grow ever 
more serious. The principle of least privilege [16] entails 
dividing the code into compartments, each of which ex- 
ecutes with the minimum privileges needed to complete 
its task. Such an approach not only limits the harm mali- 
cious injected code may cause, but can also prevent bugs 
from accidentally leaking sensitive information. 

A programmer frequently has a good idea which data 
manipulated by his code is sensitive, and a similarly good 
idea which code is most risky (typically because it han- 
dles user input). So why do so few programmers of net- 
worked software divide their code into minimally priv- 
ileged compartments? As others have noted [2, 6], one 
reason is that the isolation primitives provided by today’s 
operating systems grant privileges by default, and so are 
cumbersome to use to limit privilege. 


Consider the use of processes as compartments, and 
the behavior of the fork system call: by default a child 
process inherits a clone of its parent’s memory, including 
any sensitive information therein. To prevent such im- 
plicit granting of privilege to a child process, the parent 
can scrub all sensitive data from memory explicitly. But 
doing so is brittle; if the programmer neglects to scrub 
even a single piece of sensitive data in the parent, the 
child gains undesired read privileges. Moreover, the pro- 
grammer may not even know of all sensitive data in a 
process’s memory; library calls may leave behind sensi- 
tive intermediate results. 


An obvious alternative is a default-deny model, in 
which compartments share no data unless the program- 
mer explicitly directs so. This model avoids unintended 
privilege sharing, but the difficulties lie in how precisely 
the programmer can request data sharing, and how he 
can identify which data must be shared. To see why, con- 
sider as an example the user session-handling code in the 
Apache web server. This code makes use of over 600 dis- 
tinct memory objects, scattered throughout the heap and 
globals. Just identifying these is a burden. Moreover, the 
usual primitives of fork to create a compartment, exec 
to scrub all memory, and inter-process communication 
to share only the intended 600 memory objects are un- 
wieldy at best in such a situation. 


In this paper, we present Wedge, a system that provides 
programming primitives to allow the creation of com- 
partments with default-deny semantics, and thus avoids 
the risks associated with granting privileges implicitly 
upon process creation. To abbreviate the explicit granting 
of privileges to compartments, Wedge offers a simple and 
flexible memory tagging scheme, so that the programmer 
may allocate distinct but related memory objects with the 
same tag, and grant a compartment memory privileges at 
a memory-tag granularity. 


Because a compartment within a complex, legacy, 
monolithic application may require privileges for many 
memory objects, Wedge importantly includes Crowbar, 
a pair of tools that analyzes the run-time memory ac- 
cess behavior of an application, and summarizes for the 
programmer which code requires which memory access 
privileges. 

Neither the primitives nor the tools alone are suf- 
ficient. Default-deny compartments demand tools that 
make it feasible for the programmer to identify the mem- 
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ory objects used by a piece of code, so that he can explic- 
itly enumerate the correct privileges for that code’s com- 
partment. And run-time analysis reveals memory priv- 
ileges that a programmer should consider granting, but 
cannot enumerate those that should be denied; it thus fits 
best with default-deny compartments. The synergy be- 
tween the primitives and tools is what we believe will 
yield a system that provides fine-grained isolation, and 
yet is readily usable by programmers. 

To demonstrate that Wedge allows fine-grained sepa- 
ration of privileges in complex, legacy, monolithic appli- 
cations, we apply the system to the SSL-enabled Apache 
web server and the OpenSSH remote login server for 
Linux. Using these two applications, we demonstrate 
that Wedge can protect against several relatively sim- 
ple attacks, including disclosure of an SSL web server’s 
or OpenSSH login server’s private key by an exploit, 
while still offering acceptable application performance. 
We further show how the fine-grained privileges Wedge 
supports can protect against a more subtle attack that 
combines man-in-the middle interposition and an exploit 
of the SSL web server. 


2 A Motivating Example 


To make least-privilege partitioning a bit more concrete, 
consider how one might partition a POP3 server, as de- 
picted in Figure 1. One can split the server into three 
logical compartments: a client handler compartment that 
deals with user input and parses POP3 commands; a lo- 
gin compartment that authenticates the user; and an e- 
mail retriever compartment that obtains the relevant e- 
mails. The login compartment will need access to the 
password database, and the e-mail retrieval compartment 
will need access to the actual e-mails; these two are priv- 
ileged in that they must run with permissions that allow 
them to read these data items. The client handler, how- 
ever, is a target for exploits because it processes untrusted 
network input. It runs with none of these permissions, 
and must authenticate users and retrieve e-mails through 
the restricted interface to the two privileged compart- 
ments. 

Because of this partitioning, an exploit within the 
client handler cannot reveal any passwords or e-mails, 
since it has no access to them. Authentication cannot be 
skipped since the e-mail retriever will only read e-mails 
of the user id specified in uid, and this can only be set 
by the login component. One must, however, ensure that 
code running in the privileged compartments cannot be 
exploited. This task is simplified since the code that re- 
quires audit has been greatly reduced in size by factoring 
out the client handler, which most likely consists of the 
bulk of the code. A typical monolithic implementation 
would combine the code from all three compartments 
into a single process. An exploit anywhere in the code 


client handler UID 


Figure 1: A partitioned POP3 server. Ovals represent code segments 
and those shaded are privileged. Dashed arrows between ovals indicate 
the capability of invoking a privileged code segment. Boxes represent 
memory regions and a one-way arrow from memory to code indicates 
read permission; two-way arrows indicate read-write. 


could cause anything in the process’s memory, including 
passwords and e-mails, to be leaked. Hence, partitioning 
can reduce the impact of exploits. 

Our aim in building Wedge is to allow the program- 
mer to create an arbitrary number of compartments, each 
of which is granted no privileges by default, but can be 
granted fine-grained privileges by the programmer. To 
the extent possible, we would like the primitives we in- 
troduce to resemble familiar ones in today’s operating 
systems, so that programmers find them intuitive, and 
minimally disruptive to introduce into legacy application 
code. 

Wedge achieves this goal with three isolation primi- 
tives, which naturally apply to the POP3 example: 


Sthreads_ An sthread defines a compartment within an 
application. The programmer assigns access rights to 
memory and other resources per-sthread. In Figure 1, the 
unshaded oval is an sthread. 


Tagged Memory When allocating memory, the pro- 
grammer may mark that memory with a single tag. Ac- 
cess rights to memory are granted to sthreads in terms 
of these tags (e.g., “read/write for memory with tag 7’). 
In Figure 1, each rectangle is a memory region with a 
distinct tag. 


Callgates A callgate executes code with different priv- 
ileges than its caller. An sthread typically runs with the 
least privilege possible. When it must perform an oper- 
ation requiring enhanced privilege, it invokes a callgate 
that performs the operation on its behalf. A callgate de- 
fines a narrow interface to privileged code and any sen- 
sitive data it manipulates, and thus allows improved ad- 
herence to least-privilege partitioning. In Figure 1, each 
shaded oval is a callgate. 


3 System Design 


We now describe the operating system primitives that 
Wedge introduces, and thereafter, the Crowbar run-time 
analysis tools that ease programmer use of these primi- 
tives. 
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3.1 Sthreads 


An sthread is the embodiment of a compartment in a par- 
titioned application. It consists of a thread of control and 
an associated security policy that specifies: 


The memory tags the sthread may access, and the per- 
missions for each (read, read-write, copy-on-write). 


The file descriptors the sthread may access, and the 
permissions for each (read, write, read-write). 


The callgates the sthread may invoke. 


e A UNIX user id, root directory, and an SELinux pol- 
icy [10], which limits the system calls that may be in- 
voked. 


A newly created sthread holds no access rights by de- 
fault, apart from copy-on-write access to a pristine snap- 
shot of the original parent process’s memory, taken just 
before the execution of main, including the sthread’s (as 
yet unused) private stack and heap. (We explain further in 
Section 4.1 why this snapshot does not contain sensitive 
data, and is essential for correct execution.) It is unable 
to access any other memory nor any file descriptor from 
its creator, nor invoke any callgates or system calls. Note 
that all system calls retain the standard in-kernel privi- 
lege checks, based on the caller’s user id, root directory, 
and SELinux policy. A parent may grant a child sthread 
access to its resources simply by attaching an appropriate 
security policy to the child sthread when creating it. 

An sthread can only create a child sthread with equal 
or lesser privileges than its own. Specifically, a parent 
can only grant a child access to subsets of its memory 
tags, file descriptors, and authorized callgates. Similarly, 
the userid and filesystem root of a child sthread can be 
changed only according to UNIX semantics (i.e., only 
if the parent runs as superuser), and any changes in the 
SELinux policy must be explicitly allowed as domain 
transitions in the system-wide SELinux policy. 

Because most CPUs do not support write-only mem- 
ory permissions, Wedge does not allow them; the pro- 
grammer must instead grant read-write permissions. 


3.2. Tagged Memory 


The programmer expresses memory privileges for 
sthreads in terms of tags, which are assigned to mem- 
ory regions at allocation time. When he wishes to share 
tagged memory, he grants privileges for that tag to a 
newly created sthread. The tag namespace is flat, so priv- 
ileges for one tag never imply privileges for other tags. 
Programmers allocate tagged memory in two steps. 
First, the programmer must create a tag. This opera- 
tion essentially allocates a memory segment and stores 
a mapping from the tag to the segment. Next, the pro- 
grammer invokes a tagged memory allocation (smalloc): 


he specifies a tag and a desired size, and thus allocates 
a buffer of that size from the segment with that tag. The 
ability to identify many memory regions with a single 
tag simplifies policy specification. Note that any memory 
an sthread allocates without using this two-stage process 
(tag, then smalloc) has no tag, and thus cannot be ac- 
cessed by other sthreads: it cannot even be named in a 
security policy. In this way, computations performed on 
an sthread’s stack or heap are by default strongly isolated 
from other sthreads. We use the standard hardware page 
protection mechanism to enforce the access permissions 
for tagged memory specified in an sthread’s security pol- 
icy. 

When writing new applications, the mechanisms de- 
scribed so far suffice for tagging memory. But when 
partitioning existing applications, one may need to tag 
global variables, or convert many malloc calls within 
a function to use smalloc instead, which may not even 
be possible for allocations in binary-only libraries. We 
therefore provide two additional mechanisms for tagging 
memory, specifically tailored for splitting legacy appli- 
cations. The first allows declaring globals with a tag, 
and works by placing all globals with the same tag in 
a distinct, contiguous section of the ELF binary. The sec- 
ond allows the programmer to specify that all calls to 
the standard C malloc between two points in a program 
should be replaced with smalloc calls with a particular 
tag. To do so, the programmer simply places calls to 
utility functions smalloc_on and smalloc_off at the de- 
sired start and end points, respectively. These aids greatly 
simplify the introduction of compartments; much of the 
work of partitioning consists of identifying and tagging 
memory correctly. 


3.3. Callgates 


A callgate is a portion of code that runs with different 
(typically higher) privileges than its caller. In our POP3 
example in Figure 1, the login and e-mail retriever enti- 
ties are callgates. Instantiating a callgate with access to 
sensitive data isolates the sensitive data from access by 
untrusted code, such as the sthread that parses network 
input in the POP3 server. 

A callgate is defined by an entry point, a set of permis- 
sions, and a trusted argument supplied by the callgate’s 
creator (usually a pointer into trusted memory), that the 
kernel will pass to the entry point when the callgate is in- 
voked. The trusted argument allows the callgate’s creator 
to pass the callgate input that cannot be tampered with by 
its caller. A callgate also inherits the filesystem root and 
user id of its creator. A callgate’s permissions must be a 
subset of those of the sthread that creates the callgate. Af- 
ter a privileged sthread creates a callgate, it may spawn a 
child sthread with reduced privilege, but grant that child 
permission to invoke the callgate. Upon callgate invoca- 
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tion, a new sthread with the callgate’s permissions is cre- 
ated, and begins execution at the entry point specified by 
the callgate’s original creator. The caller blocks until the 
callgate terminates, and then collects any return values. 

The dominant costs of invoking a short-lived callgate 
are those incurred creating and destroying the underly- 
ing sthread. For throughput-critical applications, we pro- 
vide long-lived recycled callgates, which amortize their 
creation cost over many invocations. Because they are 
reused, recycled callgates do trade some isolation for per- 
formance, and must be used carefully; should a recycled 
callgate be exploited, and called by sthreads acting on 
behalf of different principals, sensitive arguments from 
one caller may become visible to another. 


3.4 Crowbar: Partitioning Assistance 


To identify the many memory dependencies between dif- 
ferent blocks of code, and hence make default-deny par- 
titioning primitives usable in practice, we provide Crow- 
bar, a pair of Linux tools that assist the programmer in 
applying the primitives in applications. Broadly speak- 
ing, these tools analyze the run-time behavior of a legacy 
monolithic application to identify exactly which items in 
memory are used by which specific pieces of code, with 
what modes of access, and where all those items were 
allocated. This analysis suggests a set of privileges that 
appear required by a particular piece of code. 

The programmer uses Crowbar in two phases. In 
Crowbar’s run-time instrumentation phase, the cb-log 
tool logs memory allocations and accesses made by the 
target application. In Crowbar’s analysis phase, the pro- 
grammer uses the cb-analyze tool to query the log for 
complex memory access patterns during the application’s 
run that are relevant when partitioning the application in 
accordance with least privilege. 

First, cb-log produces a trace of all memory accesses. 
cb-log stores a complete backtrace for every memory 
read or write during execution, so that the programmer 
can determine the context of each access. These back- 
traces include function names and source filenames and 
line numbers. cb-log identifies global memory accesses 
by variable name and source code location; stack mem- 
ory accesses by the name of the function in whose stack 
frame the access falls; and heap memory accesses by a 
full backtrace for the original malloc where the accessed 
memory was first allocated. This information helps pro- 
grammers identify which globals to tag using our mech- 
anisms, which stack allocations to convert to heap ones, 
and which specific malloc calls (revealed in our trace) to 
convert to smalloc calls. 

Second, after cb-log produces a trace, the programmer 
uses cb-analyze to query it for specific, summarized in- 
formation. The supported queries are: 


e Given a procedure, what memory items do it and all 
its descendants in the execution call graph access dur- 
ing their execution, and with what modes of access? 
When the programmer wishes to execute a procedure 
in a least-privilege sthread, he uses this query to learn 
the memory items to which he must grant that sthread 
access, and with what permissions. 


e Given a list of data items, which procedures use any of 
them? When the programmer wishes to create a call- 
gate with elevated privileges to access sensitive data, 
he uses this query to learn which procedures should 
execute within the callgate. 


e Given a procedure known to generate sensitive data, 
where do it and all its descendants in the execution 
call graph write data? When the programmer wishes 
to learn which data may warrant protection with call- 
gates, he uses this query to identify the memory that 
should be kept private to that callgate. This query is 
particularly useful in cases where a single procedure 
(and its children) may generate large volumes of sensi- 
tive data; it produces data items of interest for queries 
of the previous type. 


We stress that for the first and third query types, in- 
cluding children in the execution call graph makes cb- 
analyze particularly powerful; one often need not under- 
stand the complex call graph beneath a procedure to par- 
tition an application. 

Crowbar is useful even after the initial partitioning ef- 
fort. For example, after code refactoring, an sthread may 
stop functioning, as it may access additional memory re- 
gions not initially specified in its policy. We provide an 
sthread emulation library, which grants sthreads access 
to all memory, so that protection violations do not termi- 
nate sthreads. The programmer may use this library with 
Crowbar to learn of all protection violations that occur 
during a complete program execution. 

Because Crowbar is trace-driven, the programmer will 
only obtain the memory permissions used during one 
particular run. To ensure coverage of as broad a portion 
of the application as possible, the programmer may gen- 
erate traces by running the application on diverse innocu- 
ous workloads with cb-log, and running cb-analyze on 
the aggregation of these traces. 


4 Implementation 


Wedge’s implementation consists of two parts: the OS 
isolation primitives, for Linux kernel version 2.6.19, and 
the userland Crowbar tools, cb-log and cb-analyze. 


4.1 Isolation Primitives 


Table 1 shows Wedge’s programming interface. 
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Sthread-related calls 





int sthread_create(sthread_t *thrd, sc_t *sc, cb_t cb, void *arg); 
int sthread_join(sthread_t thrd, void **ret); 





Memory-related calls 





tag_t tag_new(); int tag_delete(tag-t); 
void* smalloc(int sz, tag_t tag); void sfree(void *x); 
void smalloc_on(tag-t tag); void smalloc_off(); 
BOUNDARY_VAR (def, id); BOUNDARY_TAG (id); 





Policy-related calls 





void sc_mem_add(sc_t *sc, tag_t t, unsigned long prot); 
void sc_fd_add(sc.t “sc, int fd, unsigned long prot); 
void sc_sel_context(sc_t *sc, char “sid); 





Callgate-related calls 





void sc_cgate_add(sc_t *sc, cg_t cgate, sc_t *cgsc, void *arg); 
void* cgate(cg_t cb, sc_t *perms, void *arg); 











Table 1: The Wedge programming interface. 


Sthread-related Calls The programming interface for 
sthreads closely resembles that for pthreads, apart from 
the introduction of a security policy argument (sc). We 
implement sthreads as a variant of Linux processes. 
Rather than inheriting the entire memory map and all 
file descriptors from its parent, a newly spawned sthread 
inherits only those memory regions and file descriptors 
specified in the security policy. As with fork, the new 
sthread will have its own private signal handlers and file 
descriptor copies, so receiving a signal, closing a file de- 
scriptor, and exiting do not affect the parent. 

Sthreads also receive access to a private stack and 
a private copy of global data. The latter represents the 
memory map of the application’s first-executed process, 
just before the calling of the C entry point main. This 
memory is vital to sthread execution, as it contains ini- 
tialized state for shared libraries and the dynamic loader. 
It does not typically, however, contain any sensitive data, 
since the application’s code has yet to execute. In cases 
where statically initialized global variables are sensitive, 
we provide a mechanism (BOUNDARY _VAR) for tagging 
these, so that sthreads do not obtain access to them by 
default. Our implementation stores a copy of the pages 
of the program just before main is called, and marks 
these pages copy-on-write upon main’s invocation or any 
sthread creation. 


Memory-related Calls smalloc and sfree mimic the 
usual malloc and free, except that smalloc requires speci- 
fication of the tag with which the memory should be allo- 
cated. Tags are created using tag_new, a system call that 
behaves like anonymous mmap. Unlike mmap, tag_new 
does not merge neighboring mappings, as they may be 
used in different security contexts. Apart from creating a 
new memory area, tag_new also initializes internal book- 
keeping structures used by smalloc and sfree on mem- 
ory with that tag. The smalloc implementation is derived 
from dlmalloc [9]. 

Much of tag_new’s overhead comes from system call 
overhead and initializing the smalloc bookkeeping struc- 


tures for that tag. We mitigate system call overhead by 
caching a free-list of previously deleted tags (i.e., mem- 
ory regions) in userland, and reusing them if possible, 
hence avoiding the system call. To provide secrecy, we 
scrub a tag’s memory contents upon tag reuse. Rather 
than scrubbing with (say) zeros, we copy cached, pre- 
initialized smalloc bookkeeping structures into it, and 
thus avoid the overhead of recomputing these contents. 

As described in Section 3.2, smalloc_on and smal- 
loc_off ease the tagging of heap memory. They convert 
any standard malloc which occurs between them into 
an smalloc with the tag indicated in smalloc_on. To im- 
plement this feature, Wedge intercepts calls to malloc 
and free using LD-PRELOAD, and checks the state of a 
global flag indicating whether smalloc_on is active; if so, 
smalloc is invoked, and if not, malloc is. In our current 
implementation, this flag is a single per-sthread variable. 
Thus, smalloc_on will not work if invoked recursively, 
and is neither signal- nor thread-safe. In practice, how- 
ever, these constraints are not limiting. The programmer 
can easily save and restore the smalloc_on state at the 
start and end of a signal handler. Should a programmer 
need to use smalloc_on in recursive or thread-concurrent 
code (within the same sthread), he can easily save-and- 
restore or lock the smalloc_on state, respectively. 

The BOUNDARY_VAR macro supports tagging of 
globals, by allowing each global declaration to include an 
integer /D, and placing all globals declared with the same 
ID in the same, separate, page-aligned section in the ELF 
binary. This allows for specific pages, in this case global 
variables, to be carved out of the data segment, if neces- 
sary. At runtime, the BOUNDARY_TAG macro allocates 
and returns a unique tag for each such JD, which the pro- 
grammer can use to grant sthreads access to globals in- 
stantiated with BOUNDARY_VAR. This mechanism can 
be used to protect sensitive data that is statically initial- 
ized, or simply to share global data structures between 
sthreads. 


Policy-related Calls These calls manipulate an sct 
structure, which contains an sthread policy; they are used 
to specify permissions for accessing memory and file 
descriptors. To attach an SELinux policy to an sthread, 
one specifies the SID in the form of user:role:type with 
sc_sel_context. 


Callgate-related Calls sc_cgate_add adds permission 
to invoke a callgate at entry point cgate with permissions 
cgsc and trusted argument arg to a security policy. The 
callgate entry point, permissions and trusted argument 
are stored in the kernel, so that the user may not tam- 
per with them, and are retrieved upon callgate invoca- 
tion. When a parent adds permission to invoke a callgate 
to a security policy, that callgate is implicitly instantiated 
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when the parent binds that security policy to a newly cre- 
ated sthread. 

To invoke a callgate, an sthread uses the cgate call, 
giving additional permissions perms and an argument 
arg. This argument will normally be created using smal- 
loc, and the additional permissions are necessary so that 
the callgate may read it, as by default it cannot. Upon 
callgate invocation, the kernel checks that the specified 
entry point is valid, and that the sthread has permission 
to invoke the callgate. The permissions and trusted argu- 
ment are retrieved from the kernel, and the kernel vali- 
dates that the argument-accessing permissions are a sub- 
set of the sthread’s current permissions. 

Callgates are implemented as separate sthreads so that 
the caller cannot tamper with the callee (and vice-versa). 
Upon invocation, the calling sthread will block until the 
callgate’s termination. Because the callgate runs using a 
different memory map (as a different sthread), the caller 
cannot exploit it by, e.g., invalidating dynamic loader re- 
locations to point to shellcode, or by other similar at- 
tacks. Any signals delivered during the callgate’s execu- 
tion will be handled by the callgate. A caller may only 
influence a callgate through the callgate’s untrusted ar- 
gument. 

We currently implement recycled callgates directly as 
long-lived sthreads. To invoke a recycled callgate, one 
copies arguments to memory shared between the caller 
and underlying sthread, wakes the sthread through a fu- 
tex [3], and waits on a futex for the sthread to indicate 
completion. 


4.2 Crowbar 


Crowbar consists of two parts: cb-log traces memory ac- 
cess behavior at run-time, and cb-analyze queries the 
trace for summarized data. We only describe cb-log, 
as cb-analyze is essentially a text-search tool, and is 
thus straightforward. cb-log uses Pin [11]’s run-time in- 
strumentation functionality. cb-log has two main tasks: 
tracking the current backtrace, and determining the orig- 
inal allocation site for each memory access. 

To compute the backtrace, we instrument every func- 
tion entry and exit point, and walk the saved frame point- 
ers and return addresses on the stack, much as any debug- 
ger does. We thus rely on the code’s compilation with 
frame pointers. 

To identify original memory allocations, we instru- 
ment memory loads and stores. We also keep a list of seg- 
ments (base and limit), and determine whether a memory 
access lies within a certain segment, and report the seg- 
ment if so. There are three types of segments: globals, 
heap, and stack. For globals, we use debugging symbols 
to obtain the base and limit of each variable. For the heap, 
we instrument every malloc and free, and create a seg- 
ment for each allocated buffer. For the stack, we use a 


function’s stack frame as the segment. Upon access, to- 
gether with the segment name, we also log the offset be- 
ing accessed within the segment. This offset allows the 
programmer to calculate and determine the member of a 
global or heap structure being accessed, or the variable 
within a stack frame being touched. 

Our implementation handles fork and pthreads cor- 
rectly; it clones the memory map and keeps separate 
backtraces for the former, and keeps a single memory 
map but different backtraces for the latter. cb-log also 
supports the sthread emulation library, by logging any 
memory accesses by an sthread for which insufficient 
permissions would normally have caused a protection vi- 
olation. Because the sthread emulation library works by 
replacing sthreads by standard pthreads, our current im- 
plementation does not yet support copy-on-write mem- 
ory permissions for emulated sthreads. 


5 Applications 


To validate the utility of Wedge, we apply it to introduce 
fine-grained, reduced-privilege compartments into two 
applications: the Apache/OpenSSL web server, and the 
OpenSSH remote login server. Because SELinux already 
provides a mechanism to limit system call privileges for 
sthreads, we focus instead on memory privileges in this 
paper. Thus, when we partition these two applications, 
we specify SELinux policies for all sthreads that explic- 
itly grant access to all system calls. 


5.1 Apache/OpenSSL 


Our end-to-end goal in introducing compartments into 
Apache/OpenSSL is to preserve the confidentiality and 
integrity of SSL connections—that is, to prevent one user 
from obtaining the cleartext sent over another user’s SSL 
connection, or from injecting content into another user’s 
SSL connection. 

We consider two threat models. In the first, simpler 
one, the attacker can eavesdrop on entire SSL connec- 
tions, and can exploit any unprivileged compartment in 
the Apache/OpenSSL server. In the second, subtler one, 
the attacker can additionally interpose himself as a man- 
in-the-middle between an innocent client and the server. 
Let us consider each in turn. In what follows, we only 
discuss the SSL handshake as performed with the RSA 
cipher, but we expect the defenses we describe apply 
equally well to SSL handshakes with other ciphers. 


5.1.1 Simple model (no interposition) 


Perhaps the most straightforward isolation goal for 
Apache/OpenSSL is to protect the server’s RSA pri- 
vate key from disclosure to an attacker; holding this key 
would allow the attacker to recover the session key for 
any eavesdropped session, past or future. (We presume 
here that ephemeral, per-connection RSA keys, which 
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Figure 2: Partitioning to protect against disclosure of private key and 
arbitrary session key generation. 


provide forward secrecy, are not in use—they are rarely 
used in practice because of their high computational 
cost.) 

We must also prevent an attacker from using the RSA 
private key to decrypt ciphertext of his choosing, and 
learning the resulting cleartext; such a decryption ora- 
cle would serve the attacker equally well for recovering 
session keys for past or future sessions. 

Once the RSA private key is put out of reach for the 
attacker, how else might he recover a session key that 
matches one used in an eavesdropped connection? Note 
that the server must include code that generates SSL ses- 
sion keys—if it does not, it cannot complete SSL hand- 
shakes. If the attacker can somehow influence this code 
so as to force the server to generate the same session key 
that was used for a past connection he has eavesdropped, 
and learn the resulting session key, he will still achieve 
his goal. 

The SSL session key derives from three inputs that tra- 
verse the network: random values supplied by the server 
and client, both sent in clear over the network during 
the SSL handshake, and another random value supplied 
by the client, sent over the network encrypted with the 
server’s public key [15]. Note that by eavesdropping, the 
attacker learns all three of these values (the last in cipher- 
text form). 

We observe that it is eminently possible to prevent an 
attacker who exploits the server from usefully influenc- 
ing the output of the server’s session key generation code. 
In particular, we may deny the network-facing compart- 
ment of the server the privilege to dictate the server’s 
random contribution to the session key. Instead, a priv- 
ileged compartment, isolated from the unprivileged one, 
may supply the server’s random contribution (which is, 
after all, generated by the server itself). 

To meet the above-stated goals, we partitioned Apache 
1.3.19 (OpenSSL 0.9.6) as shown in Figure 2. We create 
one worker sthread per connection, which encapsulates 
unprivileged code. This sthread terminates after serving 
a single request, to isolate successive requests from one 
another. We allocate the RSA private key in tagged mem- 
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Figure 3: Man-in-the-middle defense: top-level compartmentalization 
of Apache. 





ory. Although the worker has no direct access to the pri- 
vate key, it can still complete the SSL handshake and es- 
tablish a session key via the setup session key callgate. 
This callgate returns the established session key, which 
does not yield any information regarding the private key. 
Thus, the only way to obtain the private key is to exploit 
the callgate itself; we have thus reduced the application’s 
trusted code base with respect to the private key to the 
callgate’s contents. In order to prevent an attacker who 
exploits the worker from influencing session key gener- 
ation, we ensure that the setup session key callgate itself 
generates the server random input to session key genera- 
tion, rather than accepting this input as an argument from 
the worker. Because the session key is a cryptographic 
hash over three inputs, one of which is random from the 
attacker’s perspective, he cannot usefully influence the 
generated session key. 


5.1.2. Containing man-in-the-middle attacks 


We now consider the man-in-the-middle threat model, 
wherein the attacker interposes himself between a le- 
gitimate client and the server, and can eavesdrop on, 
forward, and inject messages between them. First, ob- 
serve that the partitioning described for the previous 
threat model does not protect a legitimate client’s session 
key in this stronger model. If the attacker exploits the 
server’s worker, and then passively passes messages as- 
is between the client and server, then this compromised 
worker will run the attacker’s injected code during the 
SSL handshake with the legitimate client. The attacker 
may then allow the legitimate client to complete the SSL 
handshake, and leak the legitimate client’s session key 
(readable by the worker) to the attacker. The defense 
against this subtler attack, as one might expect, is finer- 
grained partitioning of Apache/OpenSSL with Wedge. 
Recall that there are two phases to an SSL session. The 
first phase consists of the SSL handshake and authenti- 
cation. After this first phase, the client has authenticated 
the server, by verifying that the server can decrypt ran- 
dom data encrypted with the server’s public key. In ad- 
dition, the client and server have agreed on a session key 
to use as the basis for an encrypted and MAC’ ed channel 
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Figure 4: SSL handshake compartmentalization. 


between them. In the second phase, application requests 
and responses traverse this channel. 

For privilege separation, there are different threat 
models for the two phases, so we treat them sepa- 
rately. Figure 3 shows the high-level partitioning needed 
to implement this two-phase approach. The master ex- 
ists purely to start and stop two sthreads, and enforce 
that they only execute sequentially. The SSL handshake 
sthread handles the first phase. This sthread must be able 
to read and write cleartext to the network to perform the 
handshake, and while it must be able to call callgates to 
generate the session key, it should not have access to the 
resulting key. As this cleartext-reading, network-facing 
sthread may be exploited, its privileges are limited to 
those needed for the handshake. 

Once the SSL handshake sthread completes the hand- 
shake, it terminates. The master, which waits for this 
sthread to terminate, only then starts the client handler 
sthread to handle the second phase. If the attacker at- 
tempts to mount a man-in-the-middle attack during the 
first phase, there are only two possible outcomes: either 
the handshake fails to complete, and no harm is done, or 
it does complete, and generates a session key that is not 
known to the attacker. The client handler sthread, how- 
ever, does have access to this session key, and thus it is 
connected via the SSL-encrypted and -MAC’ed channel 
to the legitimate client. Despite the man-in-the-middle 
attack during the first phase, the attacker ends up on the 
outside of this protected channel. 

Man-in-the-middle attacks during the second phase 
are much more difficult for the attacker, because of the 
MAC protection on the channel. Data injected by the at- 
tacker will be rejected by the client handler sthread, and 
not reach further application code. The attacker’s only 
recourse now is to attempt to exploit the symmetric key 
decryption code itself. This code is much simpler to audit 
for vulnerabilities, but as we shall show, further partition- 
ing is also possible to provide defense in depth. We now 
describe the details of these two phases. 


First stage: SSL Handshake Figure 4 shows the par- 
titioning for the SSL handshake stage. The private key 


memory region contains the server’s private key, and the 
session key memory region stores the session key. The 
network-facing SSL handshake sthread coordinates the 
SSL handshake and establishes the session key, without 
being able to read or write it directly; as shown in Fig- 
ure 4, SSL handshake holds neither read nor write per- 
missions for the session key tagged memory region. Nev- 
ertheless, during the SSL handshake protocol, the server 
must decrypt one message and encrypt one message with 
the session key. SSL handshake cannot be permitted to 
invoke callgates that simply encrypt or decrypt their ar- 
guments, either; if SSL handshake were exploited, the at- 
tacker could use them as encryption and decryption ora- 
cles, to decrypt ciphertext from the legitimate client. 

To understand how one may partition the server to 
deny SSL handshake access to an encryption or decryp- 
tion oracle for the session key, yet still allow the uses of 
the session key required by the SSL handshake, one must 
examine more closely how the SSL handshake protocol 
uses the session key. After the server and client agree 
on the session key, they exchange session-key-encrypted 
SSL Finish messages, to verify that both parties agree 
on the content of all prior messages exchanged during 
the handshake. Each SSL Finish message includes a hash 
derived from all prior messages sent and received by its 
sender. 

We instantiate two callgates, both of which SSL hand- 
shake may invoke: receive finished, which processes the 
client’s SSL Finish, and send finished, which generates 
the server’s SSL Finish. Receive finished takes a hash 
derived from all past messages and the client’s SSL Fin- 
ished message as arguments, and must decrypt the SSL 
Finished message in order to verify it. Once verification 
is complete, receive finished hashes the resulting cleart- 
ext together with the hash of past messages, to prepare 
the payload of the server’s SSL Finished message. It 
stores this result in finished state, tagged memory acces- 
sible only to the receive finished and send finished call- 
gates. The only return value seen by SSL handshake is a 
binary success/failure indication for the validation of the 
client’s SSL Finished message. Thus, if SSL handshake is 
exploited, and passes ciphertext from the innocent client 
to receive finished in place of an SSL Finished message, 
receive finished will not reveal the ciphertext. 

Send finished simply uses the content of finished state 
to prepare the server’s SSL Finished message, and takes 
no arguments from SSL handshake. Data does flow from 
SSL handshake into finished state, via receive finished. 
But as receive finished hashes this data, an attacker who 
has exploited SSL handshake cannot choose the input 
that send finished encrypts, by the hash function’s non- 
invertibility. 

We conclude that if the attacker exploits the SSL hand- 
shake sthread, he will have no direct access to the session 
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Figure 5: Client handler compartmentalization. 


key and, equally important, no access to an encryption or 
decryption oracle for the session key. 

Our implementation fully supports SSL session 
caching, which varies the final message exchanges in the 
SSL handshake slightly; we omit those details in the in- 
terest of brevity. 


Second stage: SSL Client Handler After SSL hand- 
shake completes the handshake, it exits. The master, pre- 
viously awaiting this event, then starts client handler to 
process the client’s requests. (If SSL handshake is ex- 
ploited, and does not exit, the master will not start the 
client handler.) 

Figure 5 depicts the compartmentalization of the client 
handler phase. Here we use two callgates, SSL read and 
SSL write, to perform encryption and decryption oper- 
ations using the session key, respectively. Since client 
handler does not have direct access to the network, an 
attacker must inject correctly MAC’ed and encrypted 
ciphertext into the user’s connection to compromise 
client handler; otherwise, the injected messages will be 
dropped by SSL read (because the MAC will fail). Be- 
cause of the partitioning of SSL handshake, though, the 
attacker cannot learn the session key, which includes the 
MAC key. And thus, the attacker will not be able to ex- 
ploit client handler, and so won’t be able to leak users’ 
cleartext data (stored in the user data memory region). 

One unique aspect of the partitioning in Figure 5 is 
that the unprivileged client handler sthread does not have 
write access to the network. This design choice is an 
instance of defense-in-depth. In the extremely unlikely 
event that the attacker manages to exploit SSL read, he 
cannot directly leak the session key or user data to the 
network, as SSL read does not have write access to the 
network. If, however, the attacker next exploits client 
handler by passing it a maliciously constructed return 
value, he will still have no direct network access. He will 
only be able to leak sensitive data as ciphertext encrypted 
by SSL write, and thus only over a covert channel, such 
as by modulating it over the time intervals between sent 
packets. 


Partitioning Metrics A partitioning’s value is great- 
est when the greatest fraction of code that processes 
network-derived input executes in sthreads, and the least 
fraction in callgates. The latter (man-in-the-middle) par- 
titioning of Apache/OpenSSL we’ve described contains 
-16K lines of C code that execute in callgates, and 
45K lines of C code that execute in sthreads, in- 
cluding comments and empty lines. As all code in ei- 
ther category ran as privileged originally, this partition- 
ing reduces the quantity of trusted, network-facing code 
in Apache/OpenSSL by just under two-thirds. To im- 
plement the partitioning, we made changes to ~1700 
lines of code, which comprise only 0.5% of the total 
Apache/OpenSSL code base. 

We note in closing that we relied heavily on Crowbar 
during our partitioning of Apache/OpenSSL. For exam- 
ple, enforcing a boundary between Apache/OpenSSL’s 
worker and master sthreads required identifying 222 
heap objects and 389 globals. Missing even one of these 
results in a protection violation and crash under Wedge’s 
default-deny model. Crowbar greatly eased identifying 
these memory regions and their allocation sites, and the 
sthreads that needed permissions for them. 


5.2 OpenSSH 


OpenSSH provides an interesting test case for Wedge. 
Not only was it written by security-conscious program- 
mers, but it is also a leading example of process-level 
privilege separation [13]. 

The application-dictated goals 
OpenSSH are: 


for partitioning 


e Minimize the code with access to the server’s private 
key. 


e Before authentication, run with minimal privilege, so 
that exploits are contained. 


e After authentication, escalate to full privileges for the 
authenticated user. 


e Prevent bypassing of authentication, even if the mini- 
mally privileged code is exploited. 


When partitioning OpenSSH, we started from scratch 
with OpenSSH version 3.1p1, the last version prior to 
the introduction of privilege separation. Clearly, an un- 
privileged sthread is a natural fit for the network-facing 
code during authentication. As sthreads do not inherit 
memory, there is no need to scrub, as when creating a 
slave with fork in conventional privilege separation. We 
explicitly give the sthread read access to the server’s pub- 
lic key and configuration options, and read/write access 
to the connection’s file descriptor. We further restrict the 
sthread by running it as an unprivileged user and setting 
its filesystem root to an empty directory. 
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Figure 6: OpenSSH compartmentalization. 


The server’s private key is sensitive data, and so 
must be protected behind a callgate. In our implemen- 
tation, this callgate contains only 280 lines of C, a small 
fraction of the total OpenSSH code base, all of which 
could access the private key in monolithic OpenSSH. 
To allow authentication, we implemented three more 
callgates—one each for password, DSA key-based, and 
S/Key challenge-response authentication. The resulting 
compartmentalization of OpenSSH appears in Figure 6. 

The master sthread (not shown) will spawn one worker 
for each connection. The worker sthread has no way of 
tampering with the master, as it cannot write to any mem- 
ory shared with it. It also cannot tamper with other con- 
nections, as sthreads share no memory by default. Thus, 
all workers (connections) are isolated from each other 
and from the rest of the OpenSSH daemon. 

The worker needs access to the public key in order to 
reveal its identity to the client. It needs access to the con- 
figuration data to supply version strings, supported ci- 
phers, &c. to the client. It has no direct access to sensitive 
data such as the server’s private key or user credentials, 
and can only make use of these data via callgates. 

When the server authenticates itself to the client, it 
must sign data using its private key. The DSA sign call- 
gate takes a data stream as input, and returns its signed 
hash. The worker cannot sign arbitrary data, and there- 
fore possibly decrypt data, since only the hash computed 
by the callgate is signed. Exploiting this callgate is the 
only way that the worker can obtain the private key. 

When the user authenticates himself to the server, the 
Password, DSA auth or S/Key callgate will be invoked, 
depending on the authentication mechanism negotiated. 
The password authentication callgate needs access to the 
configuration data to check whether the user is allowed 
to login, whether empty passwords are permitted, and 
whether password authentication is allowed at all. It also 
needs access to the shadow password file, which is read 
directly from disk; it has these privileges because it in- 
herits the filesystem root of its creator, not of its caller. 
The DSA authentication callgate can determine this in- 
formation by inspecting the user’s allowed keys in the file 
system, and the S/Key callgate can by checking whether 


the user has an entry in the S/Key database. 

The only way for the worker to change its user ID, 
and thus effectively let the user log in, is for it to suc- 
cessfully authenticate via a callgate. If the authentica- 
tion is “skipped” by simply not invoking the callgate, the 
worker will remain unprivileged. The callgate, upon suc- 
cessful authentication, changes the worker’s user ID and 
filesystem root—an idiom previously applied by Priv- 
trans [1]. Thus, the only way to log in without knowing 
the user’s credentials is to exploit one of the authentica- 
tion callgates. 

We gleaned two important lessons by comparing 
the Wedge-partitioned OpenSSH with today’s privilege- 
separated OpenSSH. The first concerns the importance of 
avoiding subtle information leaks from a privileged to an 
unprivileged compartment. Consider password authen- 
tication in (non-Wedge) privilege-separated OpenSSH, 
which proceeds in two steps. First, the unprivileged slave 
process sends the username to the privileged monitor 
process, which either returns NULL if that username 
does not exist, or the passwd structure for that username. 
Second, the slave sends the password to the monitor, 
which authenticates the user. The result of the first inter- 
action with the monitor is in fact an information leak—it 
would allow an exploited slave to invoke the monitor at 
will to search for valid usernames. This vulnerability re- 
mains in today’s portable OpenSSH 4.7. The Wedge par- 
titioning keeps OpenSSH’s two-step authentication for 
ease of coding reasons, but the password callgate in Fig- 
ure 6 returns a dummy passwd struct (rather than NULL) 
when the username doesn’t exist; this way, even an ex- 
ploited worker cannot use the password callgate to search 
for usernames. A prior version of OpenSSH contained a 
similar vulnerability, wherein an S/Key challenge would 
only be returned if a valid username had been supplied by 
the remote client [14]. In this case, the OpenSSH mon- 
itor and slave leak sensitive information directly to the 
network; an attacker needn’t exploit the slave. 

The second lesson concerns the value of default-deny 
permissions. A past version of OpenSSH suffered from 
a vulnerability in which the PAM library (not written by 
the OpenSSH authors, but called by OpenSSH) kept sen- 
sitive information in scratch storage, and did not scrub 
that storage before returning [8]. If a slave that inherited 
this memory via fork were exploited, it could disclose 
this data to an attacker. A PAM callgate would not be 
subject to this vulnerability; any scratch storage allocated 
with malloc within the callgate would be inaccessible by 
the worker. 


Partitioning Metrics In the Wedge-partitioned ver- 
sion of OpenSSH, ~3300 lines of C (including com- 
ments and whitespace) execute in callgates, and ~14K 
execute in sthreads; as all of these lines of code would 
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have executed in a single, privileged compartment in 
monolithic OpenSSH, partitioning with Wedge has re- 
duced the quantity of privileged code by over 75%. 
Achieving this isolation benefit required changes to 564 
lines of code, only 2% of the total OpenSSH code base. 


6 Performance 


In evaluating Wedge’s performance, we have three chief 
aims. First, we validate that Wedge’s isolation primitives 
incur similar costs to those of the isolation and concur- 
rency primitives commonly used in UNIX. Second, we 
assess whether applications instrumented with the Crow- 
bar development tool generate traces tolerably quickly. 
Finally, we quantify the performance penalty that fine- 
grained partitioning with Wedge’s primitives incurs for 
Apache/OpenSSL’s throughput and OpenSSH’s interac- 
tive latency. 

All experiments ran on an eight-core 2.66 GHz In- 
tel Xeon machine with 4 GB of RAM, apart from the 
Apache experiments, which ran on a single-core 2.2GHz 
AMD Opteron machine with 2 GB of RAM, to ease sat- 
uration. 


Wedge primitives: Microbenchmarks To examine 
the cost of creating and running an sthread, we mea- 
sured the time elapsed between requesting the creation 
of an sthread whose code immediately calls exit and 
the continuation of execution in the sthread’s parent. 
This interval includes the time spent on the kernel trap 
for the sthread creation system call; creating the new 
sthread’s data structures, scheduling the new sthread, ex- 
ecuting exit in the new sthread, destroying the sthread, 
and rescheduling the parent sthread (whose timer then 
stops). We implemented analogous measurements for 
pthreads, recycled callgates, sthreads, standard callgates, 
and fork. In all these experiments, the originating process 
was of minimal size. 

Figure 7 compares the latencies of these primitives. 
Sthreads and callgates are of similar cost to fork, and re- 
cycled callgates are of similar cost to pthread creation. 
Thus, overall, Wedge’s isolation primitives incur simi- 
lar overhead to familiar isolation and concurrency prim- 
itives, but support finer-grained control over privilege. 

Callgates perform almost identically to sthreads be- 
cause they are implemented as separate sthreads. Recy- 
cled callgates outperform callgates by a factor of eight, 
as they reuse an sthread, and thus save the cost of cre- 
ating a new sthread per callgate invocation. For parents 
with small address spaces, sthread creation involves sim- 
ilar overhead to that of fork. For parents with large page 
tables, however, we expect sthread creation to be faster 
than fork, because only those entries of the page table and 
those file descriptors specified in the security policy are 
copied for a new sthread; fork must always copy these 


in their entirety. Sthreads are approximately 8x slower 
than pthreads, which incur minimal creation cost (no re- 
source copying) and low context switch overhead (no 
TLB flush). 

Figure 8 shows the cost of creating tags. Allocat- 
ing memory from a tagged region using smalloc costs 
roughly the same as standard malloc, as the two alloca- 
tors are substantially the same. The difference in over- 
head between the two lies in tag creation, which is es- 
sentially an mmap operation, followed by initialization of 
malloc data structures. We manage to outperform mmap 
by caching and reusing previously deleted tags, as de- 
scribed in Section 4.1. The tag_new result shown con- 
siders the best case, where reuse is always possible; in 
this case, the operation is approximately 4x slower than 
malloc. In the worst case, when no reuse is possible, 
tag creation costs similarly to mmap, and is hence 22x 
slower than malloc. We expect reuse to be common in 
network applications, as the master typically creates tags 
on a per-client basis, so new client sthreads can benefit 
from completing ones. Indeed, this mechanism improved 
the throughput of our partitioned Apache server by 20%. 


Crowbar: Run-time Overhead Figure 9 shows the 
elapsed time required to run OpenSSH, Apache, and 
most of the C-language SPECint2006 benchmark appli- 
cations under cb-log (we omit three of these from the fig- 
ure in the interest of brevity, as they performed similarly 
to others). We compare these elapsed times against those 
required to run each application under Pin with no instru- 
mentation (i.e., the added cost of Pin alone), and those 
required to run the “native” version of each application, 
without Pin. We do not report performance figures for 
cb-analyze, as it consistently completes in seconds. All 
experiments were conducted using Pin version 2.3. 

All applications we measured under cb-log (SPEC 
benchmarks, OpenSSH, and Apache) produced traces in 
less than ten minutes, and in a mean time of 76 seconds. 
For the range of applications we examined, cb-log’s in- 
strumentation overhead is tolerable. Trace generation oc- 
curs only during the development process, and a sin- 
gle trace reveals much of the memory access behavior 
needed to partition the application. Absolute completion 
time is more important than relative slowdown for a de- 
velopment tool. Indeed, obtaining a trace from OpenSSH 
incurs an average 46x slowdown vs. native OpenSSH, 
(2.4x vs. Pin without instrumentation), yet the trace for 
a single login takes less than four seconds to generate. 

Pin instruments each fetched basic block of a pro- 
gram once, and thereafter runs the cached instrumented 
version. From Figure 9, we see that Pin on average ex- 
ecutes the applications we measured approximately 7x 
slower than they execute natively. Note that Pin’s over- 
head is least for applications that execute basic blocks 
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Figure 9: Overhead of cb-log. The number above an application’s bars 
indicates the ratio between run time under Pin without instrumentation 
and the run time under Pin with Crowbar. 


many times, as do many of the SPEC benchmarks. For 
OpenSSH and Apache, which do not repeatedly exe- 
cute basic blocks to the extent the SPEC benchmarks do, 
caching of instrumented code pays less of a dividend. 

Cb-log must of course execute added instrumentation 
instructions in each basic block, and hence it slows ap- 
plications much more than Pin alone does. On average, 
applications run 96x more slowly under cb-log than they 
do natively, and 27x more slowly under cb-log than they 
do under Pin with no instrumentation. 


Applications: End-to-end Performance The top half 
of Table 2 shows the maximum throughput that the 
Wedge-partitioned version of Apache and the original 
version of Apache can sustain, in requests per sec- 
ond. We consider two Wedge-partitioned implementa- 
tions: one with standard callgates (“Wedge”), and one 
with recycled callgates (“Recycled”). We also measured 
Apache’s performance with and without session caching. 
In these experiments, four client machines request static 
web pages using SSL, across a 1 Gbps Ethernet. 

The isolation benefits Wedge offers Apache come at 
a performance cost that depends on the client workload. 
When all client SSL sessions are cached (and thus, the 
server need not execute the cryptographic operations in 
the SSL handshake), Wedge-partitioned Apache with re- 
cycled sthreads achieves only 27% of the throughput 
of unpartitioned Apache. When no SSL sessions are 
cached, however, Wedge-partitioned Apache with recy- 
cled sthreads reaches 69% of unpartitioned Apache’s 
throughput. The all-sessions-cached workload is entirely 


to the number of sthreads and callgates created and in- 
voked per request. Each request creates two sthreads 
and invokes eight callgates (nine, for non-session-cached 
clients)—a few callgates are invoked more than once per 
request. Vanilla Apache instead uses a pool of (reused) 
workers, so it does not pay process creation overhead 
on each request; it thus provides no isolation between 
successive requests executed by the same worker, but is 
faster. Recycled callgates are an effective optimization— 
they increase Wedge-partitioned Apache’s throughput by 
42% and 29% for workloads with and without session 
caching, respectively. 

The bottom half of Table 2 compares the latencies 
of operations in pre-privilege-separated OpenSSH and 
in the Wedge-partitioned version, for a single OpenSSH 
login and for uploading a single 10 MB file using scp. 
Wedge’s primitives introduce negligible latency into the 
interactive OpenSSH application. 


7 Discussion 


We now briefly discuss a few of Wedge’s limitations, 
and topics that bear further investigation. Several of these 
limitations concern callgates. First, we rely on their not 
being exploitable. Second, the interface to a callgate 
must not leak sensitive data: neither through its return 
value, nor through any side channel. If a return value 
from a callgate does so, then the protection within the 
callgate is of no benefit. More subtly, callgates that return 
values derived from sensitive data should be designed 
with great care, as they may be used by an adversary who 
can exploit an unprivileged caller of the callgate either 
to derive the sensitive data, or as an oracle, to compute 
using the sensitive data without being able to read it di- 
rectly. 

We trust the kernel support code for sthreads and call- 
gates. As this code is of manageable size—less than 2000 
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lines—we believe that it can be audited. Perhaps more 
worryingly, we must also trust the remainder of the Linux 
kernel, though like Flume [7], we also inherit Linux’s 
support for evolving hardware platforms and compatibil- 
ity with legacy application code. 

Crowbar is an aid to the programmer; not a tool that 
automatically determines a partitioning by taking secu- 
rity decisions on its own. We believe that automation 
could lead to subtle vulnerabilities, such as those de- 
scribed in Section 5.1.2, that are not apparent from data 
dependencies alone. Similarly, one must use Crowbar 
with caution. That is, one must assess which permissions 
should be granted to an sthread, and which need to be 
wrapped around a callgate. The tool alone guarantees 
no security properties; it merely responds to programmer 
queries as a programming aid, and it is the programmer 
who enforces correct isolation. 

Wedge does not deny read access to the text segment; 
thus, a programmer cannot use the current Wedge im- 
plementation to prevent the code for an sthread (or in- 
deed, its ancestors) from being leaked. Wedge provides 
no direct mechanism to prevent DoS attacks, either; an 
exploited sthread may maliciously consume CPU and 
memory. 

We intend to explore static analysis as an alternative 
to runtime analysis. Static analysis will yield a super- 
set of the required permissions for an sthread, as some 
code paths may never execute in practice. Static analy- 
sis would report the exhaustive set of permissions for an 
sthread not to encounter a protection violation. Yet these 
permissions could well include privileges for sensitive 
data that could allow an exploit to leak that data. By us- 
ing run-time analysis of the application running on an 
innocuous workload, the programmer learns which priv- 
ileges are used when an exploit does not occur, but only 
those required for correct execution for that workload. 


8 Related Work 


Many have recognized the practical difficulty of parti- 
tioning applications in accordance with least privilege. 
OKWS [5] showed that with appropriate contortions, 
UNIX’s process primitives can be used to build a web 
server of compartments with limited privileges. Krohn et 
al. [6] lament that UNIX is more of an opponent than an 
ally in the undertaking, with the result that programmers 
create single-compartment, monolithic designs, wherein 
all code executes with the union of all privilege required 
across the entire application. 

A trio of Decentralized Information Flow Control 
(DIFC) systems, Asbestos, HiStar, and Flume [2, 7, 18] 
offer a particularly general approach to fine-grained iso- 
lation. DIFC allows untrusted code to observe sensi- 
tive data, but without sufficient privilege to disclose that 
data. Wedge does not provide any such guarantees for 


untrusted code. In its all-or-nothing privilege model, a 
compartment is either privileged or unprivileged with re- 
spect to a resource, and if a privileged compartment is 
exploited, the attacker controls that compartment’s re- 
sources with that compartment’s privileges. Our expe- 
rience thus far suggests that when applying Wedge to 
legacy, monolithic code, only a small fraction of the orig- 
inal code need run in privileged compartments. The price 
of DIFC is heightened concern over covert channels, and 
mechanisms the programmer must employ to attempt to 
eliminate them [18]—once one allows untrusted code 
to see sensitive data, one must restrict that code’s com- 
munication with the outside world. Because Wedge is 
not a DIFC system, it does not share this characteristic. 
Wedge still may disclose sensitive information through 
covert channels, but only from compartments that are 
privileged with respect to sensitive information. DIFC 
systems leave the daunting challenge of designing an ef- 
fective partitioning entirely to the programmer. Wedge’s 
Crowbar tools focus largely on helping him solve this 
complementary problem; we believe that similar tools 
may prove useful when partitioning applications for As- 
bestos, HiStar, and Flume, as well. 


Jif [12] brings fine-grained control of information flow 
to the Java programming language. Its decentralized la- 
bel model directly inspired DIFC primitives for operat- 
ing systems. Jif uses static analysis to track the prop- 
agation of labels on data through a program, and vali- 
date whether the program complies with a programmer- 
supplied information flow control policy. The Wedge iso- 
lation primitives do not track the propagation of sensi- 
tive data; they use memory tags only to allow the pro- 
grammer to grant privileges across compartment bound- 
aries. Wedge’s Crowbar development tool, however, pro- 
vides simple, “single-hop” tracking of which functions 
use which memory objects in legacy C code, whose lack 
of strong typing and heavy use of pointers make accu- 
rate static analysis a challenge. Jif uses static analysis to 
detect prohibited information flows, while Crowbar uses 
dynamic analysis to reveal to the programmer what are 
most often allowed information flows, to ease develop- 
ment for Wedge’s default-deny model. 


Jif/split [17] extends labeled information flow for Java 
to allow automated partitioning of a program across dis- 
tributed hosts, while preserving confidentiality and in- 
tegrity across the entire resulting ensemble. Because it al- 
lows principals to express which hosts they trust, Jif/split 
can partition a program such that a code fragment that ex- 
ecutes on a host only has access to data owned by prin- 
cipals who trust that host. Wedge targets finer-grained 
partitioning of an application on a single host. In cases 
where robustness to information leakage depends on the 
detailed semantics of a cryptographic protocol, such as in 
the defense against man-in-the-middle attacks on SSL in 
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Section 5.1, Jif/split would require careful, manual place- 
ment of declassification, based on the same programmer 
knowledge of the protocol’s detailed semantics required 
when using Wedge’s primitives. 

Provos proposes privilege separation [13], a special 
case of least-privilege partitioning targeted specifically 
for user authentication, in which a monolithic process is 
split into a privileged monitor and one (or more) unprivi- 
leged slaves, which request one of a few fixed operations 
from the monitor using IPC. Privman [4] is a reusable li- 
brary for use in implementing privilege-separated appli- 
cations. Privilege separation allows sharing of state be- 
tween the monitor and slave(s), but does not assist the 
programmer in determining what to share; Crowbar ad- 
dresses this complementary problem. Privtrans [1] uses 
programmer annotations of sensitive data in a server’s 
source code and static analysis to automatically derive 
a two-process, privilege-separated version of that server. 
Wedge arguably requires more programmer effort to use 
than Privtrans, but also allows much richer partitioning 
and tighter permissions than these past privilege separa- 
tion schemes; any number of sthreads and callgates may 
exist within an application, interconnected in whatever 
pattern the programmer specifies, and they may share 
disjoint memory regions with one another at a single- 
byte granularity. 


9 Conclusion 


Programmers know that monolithic network applications 
are vulnerable to leakage or corruption of sensitive infor- 
mation by bugs and remote exploits. Yet they still per- 
sist in writing them, because they are far easier to write 
than carefully least-privilege-partitioned ones. Introduc- 
ing tightly privileged compartments into a legacy mono- 
lithic server is even harder, because memory permissions 
are implicit in monolithic code, and even a brief fragment 
of monolithic code often uses numerous scattered mem- 
ory regions. The Wedge system represents our attempt 
to exploit the synergy between simple, default-deny iso- 
lation primitives on the one hand, and tools to help the 
programmer reason about the design and implementa- 
tion of the partitioning, on the other. Our experience ap- 
plying Wedge to Apache/OpenSSL and OpenSSH sug- 
gests that it supports tightly privileged partitioning of 
legacy networking applications well, at acceptable per- 
formance cost. Above all, we are particularly encouraged 
that Wedge has proven flexible and powerful enough to 
protect Apache against not only simple key leakage, but 
also against complex man-in-the-middle attacks. 


Wedge is publicly available at: 
http://nrg.cs.ucl.ac.uk/wedge/ 
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Abstract 


We present the design and evaluation of two forms of 
power management schemes that reduce the energy 
consumption of networks. The first is based on putting 
network components to sleep during idle times, reducing 
energy consumed in the absence of packets. The second 
is based on adapting the rate of network operation to the 
offered workload, reducing the energy consumed when 
actively processing packets. 

For real-world traffic workloads and topologies and us- 
ing power constants drawn from existing network equip- 
ment, we show that even simple schemes for sleeping 
or rate-adaptation can offer substantial savings. For in- 
stance, our practical algorithms stand to halve energy 
consumption for lightly utilized networks (10-20%). We 
show that these savings approach the maximum achiev- 
able by any algorithms using the same power manage- 
ment primitives. Moreover this energy can be saved with- 
out noticeably increasing loss and with a small and con- 
trolled increase in latency (<10ms). Finally, we show 
that both sleeping and rate adaptation are valuable de- 
pending (primarily) on the power profile of network 
equipment and the utilization of the network itself. 


1 Introduction 


In this paper, we consider power management for 
networks from a perspective that has recently begun 
to receive attention: the conservation of energy for 
operating and environmental reasons. Energy consump- 
tion in network exchanges is rising as higher capacity 
network equipment becomes more power-hungry and 
requires greater amounts of cooling. Combined with 
rising energy costs, this has made the cost of powering 
network exchanges a substantial and growing fraction 
of the total cost of ownership — up to half by some 
estimates[23]. Various studies now estimate the power 
usage of the US network infrastructure at between 5 
and 24 TWh/year[25, 26], or $0.5-2.4B/year at a rate 
of $0.10/KWh, depending on what is included. Public 
concern about carbon footprints is also rising, and stands 
to affect network equipment much as it has computers 
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via standards such as EnergyStar. In fact, EnergyStar 
standard proposals for 2009 discuss slower operation 
of network links to conserve energy when idle. A new 
TEEE 802.3az Task Force was launched in early 2007 to 
focus on this issue for Ethernet [15]. 


Fortunately, there is an opportunity for substantial re- 
ductions in the energy consumption of existing networks 
due to two factors. First, networks are provisioned for 
worst-case or busy-hour load, and this load typically 
exceeds their long-term utilization by a wide margin. 
For example, measurements reveal backbone utilizations 
under 30% [16] and up to hour-long idle times at access 
points in enterprise wireless networks [17]. Second, the 
energy consumption of network equipment remains sub- 
stantial even when the network is idle. The implication 
of these factors is that most of the energy consumed in 
networks is wasted. 


Our work is an initial exploration of how overall 
network energy consumption might be reduced without 
adversely affecting network performance. This will 
require two steps. First, network equipment ranging 
from routers to switches and NICs will need power man- 
agement primitives at the hardware level. By analogy, 
power management in computers has evolved around 
hardware support for sleep and performance states. The 
former (e.g.,C-states in Intel processors) reduce idle con- 
sumption by powering off sub-components to different 
extents, while the latter (e.g.,SpeedStep, P-states in Intel 
processors) tradeoff performance for power via operating 
frequency. Second, network protocols will need to make 
use of the hardware primitives to best effect. Again, by 
analogy with computers, power management preferences 
control how the system switches between the available 
states to save energy with minimal impact on users. 


Of these two steps, our focus is on the network 
protocols. Admittedly, these protocols build on hardware 
support for power management that is in its infancy 
for networking equipment. Yet the necessary support 
will readily be deployed in networks where it proves 
valuable, with forms such as sleeping and rapid rate 
selection for Ethernet [15] already under development. 
For comparison, computer power management compat- 
ible with the ACPI standard has gone from scarce to 
widely deployed over the past five to ten years and is 
now expanding into the server market. Thus our goal is 
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to learn: what magnitude of energy savings a protocol 
using feasible hardware primitives might offer; what per- 
formance tradeoff comes with these savings; and which 
of the feasible kinds of hardware primitives would max- 
imize benefits. We hope that our research can positively 
influence the hardware support offered by industry. 


The hardware support we assume from network equip- 
ment is in the form of performance and sleep states. 
Performance states help to save power when routers 
are active, while sleep states help to save power when 
routers are idle. The performance states we assume 
dynamically change the rate of links and their associated 
interfaces. The sleep states we assume quickly power 
off network interfaces when they are idle. We develop 
two approaches to save energy with these primitives. 
The first puts network interfaces to sleep during short 
idle periods. To make this effective we introduce small 
amounts of buffering, much as 802.11 APs do for 
sleeping clients; this collects packets into small bursts 
and thereby creates gaps long enough to profitably 
sleep. Potential concerns are that buffering will add 
too much delay across the network and that bursts will 
exacerbate loss. Our algorithms arrange for routers and 
switches to sleep in a manner that ensures the buffering 
delay penalty is paid only once (not per link) and that 
routers clear bursts so as to not amplify loss noticeably. 
The result is a novel scheme that differs from 802.11 
schemes in that all network elements are able to sleep 
when not utilized yet added delay is bounded. The 
second approach adapts the rate of individual links based 
on the utilization and queuing delay of the link. 

We then evaluate these approaches using real-world 
network topologies and traffic workloads from Abilene 
and Intel. We find that: (1) rate-adaptation and sleeping 
have the potential to deliver substantial energy savings 
for typical networks; (2) the simple schemes we develop 
are able to capture most of this energy-saving potential; 
(3) our schemes do not noticeably degrade network 
performance; and (4) both sleeping and rate-adaptation 
are valuable depending primarily on the utilization of 
the network and equipment power profiles. 


2 Approach 


This section describes the high-level model for power 
consumption that motivates our rate adaptation and 
sleeping solutions, as well as the methodology by which 
we evaluate these solutions. 


2.1 Power Model Overview 


Active and idle power A network element is active 
when it is actively processing incoming or outgoing traf- 
fic, and idle when it is powered on but does not process 
traffic. Given these modes, the energy consumption for 


a network element is: 


E= pala + pil; (1) 
where pa, p; denote the power consumption in active 
and idle modes respectively and T,, T; the times spent 
in each mode. 


Reducing power through sleep and performance 
states Sleep states lower power consumption by 
putting sub-components of the overall system to sleep 
when there is no work to process. Thus sleeping reduces 
the power consumed when idle, i.e.,it reduces the p;T; 
term of Eqn. (2) by reducing the p; to some sleep-mode 
power draw p, where ps, < pj. 


Performance states reduce power consumption by 
lowering the rate at which work is processed. As we 
elaborate on in later sections, some portion of both 
active and idle power consumption depends on the 
frequency and voltage at which work is processed. 
Hence performance states that scale frequency and/or 
voltage reduce both the p, and p; power draws resulting 
in an overall reduction in energy consumption. 


We also assume a penalty for transitioning between 
power states. For simplicity, we measure this penalty 
in time, typically milliseconds, treating it as a period in 
which the router can do no useful work. We use this as a 
simple switching model that lumps all penalties, ignor- 
ing other effects that may be associated with switches 
such as a transient increase in power consumption. Thus 
there is also a cost for switching between states. 


Networks with rate adaptation and sleeping support 
In a network context, the sleeping and rate adaptation 
decisions one router makes fundamentally impacts — 
and is impacted by — the decisions of its neighboring 
routers. Moreover, as we see later in the paper, the 
strategies by which each is best exploited are very 
different (Intuitively this is because sleep-mode savings 
are best exploited by maximizing idle times, which 
implies processing work as quickly as possible, while 
performance-scaling is best exploited by processing 
work as slowly as possible, which reduces idle times). 
Hence, to avoid complex interactions, we consider that 
the whole network, or at least well-defined components 
of it, run in either rate adaptation or sleep mode. 


We develop the specifics of our sleeping schemes in 
Section 3, and our rate adaptation schemes in Section 4. 
Note that our solutions are deliberately constructed to 
apply broadly to the networking infrastructure — from 
end-host NICs, to switches, and IP routers, etc. — so that 
they may be applied wherever they prove to be the most 
valuable. They are not tied to IP-layer protocols. 
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2.2 Methodology 


The overall energy savings we can expect will depend on 
the extent to which our power-management algorithms 
can successful exploit opportunities to sleep or rate 
adapt as well as the power profile of network equipment 
(i.e.,, relative magnitudes of p,, p; and p;). To clearly 
separate the effect of each, we evaluate sleep solutions in 
terms of the fraction of time for which network elements 
can sleep and rate-adaptation solutions in terms of the 
reduction in the average rate at which the network 
operates. ' In this way we assess each solution with 
the appropriate baseline. We then evaluate how these 
metrics translate into overall network energy savings for 
different equipment power profiles and hence compare 
the relative merits of sleeping and rate-adaptation 
(Section 5). For both sleep and rate-adaptation, we 
calibrate the savings achieved by our practical solutions 
by comparing to the maximum savings achievable by 
optimal, but not necessarily practical, solutions. 

In network environments where packet arrival rates 
can be highly non-uniform, allowing network elements 
to transition between operating rates or sleep/active 
modes with corresponding transition times can introduce 
additional packet delay, or even loss, that would have not 
otherwise occurred. Our goal is to explore solutions that 
usefully navigate the tradeoff between potential energy 
savings and performance. In terms of performance, 
we measure the average and 98th percentile of the 
end-to-end packet delay and loss. 

In the absence of network equipment with hardware 
support for power management, we base our evaluations 
on packet-level simulation with real-world network 
topologies and traffic workloads. The key factors on 
which power savings then depend, beyond the details of 
the solutions themselves, are the technology constants of 
the sleep and performance states and the characteristics 
of the network. In particular, the utilization of links 
determines the relative magnitudes of Toctive and Tidie 
as well as the opportunities for profitably exploiting 
sleep and performance states. We give simple models for 
technology constants in the following sections. To cap- 
ture the effect of the network on power savings, we drive 
our simulation with two realistic network topologies and 
traffic workloads (Abilene and Intel) that are summa- 
rized below. We use ns2 as our packet-level simulator. 


Abilene We use Abilene as a test case because of the 
ready availability of detailed topology and traffic infor- 
mation. The information from [27] provides us with the 
link connectivity, weights (to compute routes), latencies 
and capacities for Abilene’s router-level topology. We 
use measured Abilene traffic matrices (TMs) available 
in the community [29] to generate realistic workloads 
over this topology. Unless otherwise stated, we use as 


our default a traffic matrix whose link utilization levels 
reflect the average link utilization over the entire day — 
this corresponds to a 5% link utilization on average with 
bottleneck links experiencing about 15% utilization. 

We linearly scale TMs to study performance with 
increasing utilization up to a maximum average network 
utilization of 31% as beyond this some links reach very 
high utilizations. Finally, while the TMs specify the 
5-minute average rate observed for each ingress-egress 
pair, we still require a packet-level traffic generation 
model that creates this rate. In keeping with previous 
studies [18, 31] we generate traffic as a mix of Pareto 
flows, and for some results we use constant bit-rate 
(CBR) traffic. As per standard practice, we set router 
queue sizes equal to the bandwidth-delay product in the 
network; we use the bandwidth of the bottleneck link, 
and a delay of 100ms. 


Intel As an additional real-world dataset, we collected 
topology and traffic information for the global Intel 
enterprise network. This network connects Intel sites 
worldwide, from small remote offices to large multi- 
building sites with thousands of users. It comprises 
approximately 300 routers and over 600 links with 
capacities ranging from 1.5Mbps to 1Gbps. 

To simulate realistic traffic, we collected unsampled 
Netflow records [7] from the core routers. The records, 
exported by each router every minute, contain per flow 
information that allows us to recreate the traffic sourced 
by ingress nodes. 


3 Putting Network Elements to Sleep 


In this section we discuss power management algorithms 
that exploit sleep states to reduce power consumption 
during idle times. 


3.1 


Background A well established technique, as used by 
microprocessors and mobiles, is to reduce idle power by 
putting hardware sub-components to sleep. For example, 
modern Intel processors such as the Core Duo [1] have 
a succession of sleep states (called C-states) that offer 
increasingly reduced power at the cost of increasingly 
high latencies to enter and exit these states. We assume 
similar sleep states made available for network equip- 
ment. For the purpose of this study we ignore the options 
afforded by multiple sleep states and assume as an initial 
simplification that we have a single sleep state. 


Model We model a network sleep state as character- 
ized by three features or parameters. The first is the 
power draw in sleep mode p, which we assume to be a 
small fraction of the idle mode power draw p;. 

The second characterizing parameter of a sleep state is 
the time 6 it takes to transition in and out of sleep states. 
Higher values of 6 raise the bar on when the network 


Model and Assumptions 
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element can profitably enter sleep mode and hence 
6 critically affects potential savings. While network 
interface cards can make physical-layer transitions in as 
low as 10s, transition times that involve restoring state 
at higher layers (memory, operating system) are likely 
to be higher [13]. We thus evaluate our solutions over a 
wide range values of transition times. 

Finally, network equipment must support a mechanism 
for invoking and exiting sleep states. The option that 
makes the fewest assumptions about the sophistication of 
hardware support is timer-driven sleeping, in which the 
network element enters and exits sleep at well-defined 
times. Prior to entering sleep the network element 
specifies the time in the future at which it will exit sleep 
and all packets that arrive at a sleeping interface are lost. 
The second possibility, described in [12], is for routers 
to wake up automatically on sensing incoming traffic 
on their input ports. To achieve this “wake-on-arrival” 
(WoA), the circuitry that senses packets on a line is left 
powered on even in sleep mode. While support for WoA 
is not common in either computers or interfaces today, 
this is a form of hardware support that might prove 
desirable for future network equipment and is currently 
under discussion in the IEEE 802.3az Task Force [13]. 
Note that even with wake-on-arrival, bits arriving during 
the transition period 6 are effectively lost. To handle this, 
the authors in [6] propose the use of “dummy” packets 
to rouse a sleeping neighbor. A node A that wishes to 
wake B first sends B a dummy packet, and then waits 
for time 6 before transmitting the actual data traffic. The 
solutions we develop in this paper apply seamlessly to 
either timer-driven or WoA-based hardware. 


Measuring savings and performance In this section, 
we measure savings in terms of the percentage of time 
network elements spend asleep and performance in terms 
of the average and 98th percentile of the end-to-end 
packet delay and loss. We assume that individual line 
cards in a network element can be independently put to 
sleep. This allows for more opportunities to sleep than if 
one were to require that a router sleep in its entirety (as 
the latter is only possible when there is no incoming traf- 
fic at any of the incoming interfaces). Correspondingly 
our energy savings are with respect to interface cards 
which typically represent a major portion of the overall 
consumption of a network device. That said, one could 
in addition put the route processor and switch fabric to 
sleep at times when all line cards are asleep. 


3.2 Approaches and Potential savings 


For interfaces that support wake-on-arrival, one ap- 
proach to exploiting sleep states is that of opportunistic 
sleeping in which link interfaces sleep when idle — i.e.,a 
router is awakened by an incoming (dummy) packet and, 
after forwarding it on, returns to sleep if no subsequent 





Figure 1: Packets within a burst are organized by destination. 


packet arrives for some time. While very simple, such 
an approach can result in frequent transitions which 
limits savings for higher transition times and/or higher 
link speeds. For example, with a 10Gbps link, even 
under low utilization (5%) and packet sizes of 1KB, the 
average packet inter-arrival time is very small — 15ys. 
Thus while opportunistic sleeping might be effective in 
LANs [11, 21] with high idle times, for fast links this 
technique is only effective for very low transition times 
} (we quantify this shortly). In addition, opportunistic 
sleep is only possible with the more sophisticated 
hardware support of wake-on-arrival. 

To create greater opportunities for sleep, we consider 
a novel approach that allows us to explicitly control 
the tradeoff between network performance and energy 
savings. Our approach is to shape traffic into small 
bursts at the edges of the network — edge devices then 
transmit packets in bunches and routers within the 
network wake up to process a burst of packets, and then 
sleep until the next burst arrives. The intent is to provide 
sufficient bunching to create opportunities for sleep if 
the load is low, yet not add excessive delay. This is 
a radical approach in the sense that much other work 
seeks to avoid bursts rather than create them (e.g., token 
buckets for QOS, congestion avoidance, buffering at 
routers). As our measurements of loss and delay show, 
our schemes avoid the pitfalls associated with bursts 
because we introduce only a bounded and small amount 
of burstiness and a router never enters sleep until it has 
cleared all bursts it has built up. More precisely, we 
introduce a buffer interval “B” that controls the tradeoff 
between savings and performance. An ingress router 
buffers incoming traffic for up to B ms and, once every 
B ms, forwards buffered traffic in a burst. 

To ensure that bursts created at the ingress are retained 
as they traverse through the network, an ingress router 
arranges packets within the burst such that all packets 
destined for the same egress router are contiguous within 
the burst (see figure 1). 

The above “buffer-and-burst” approach (B&B) creates 
alternating periods of contiguous activity and sleep 
leading to fewer transitions and amortizing the transition 
penalty 6 over multiple packets. This improvement 
comes at the cost of an added end-to-end delay of up 
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Figure 2: Examples of burst synchronization. 


to B ms. Note that because only ingress routers buffer 
traffic, the additional delay due to buffering is only 
incurred once along the entire ingress-to-egress path. As 
importantly, this approach — unlike opportunistic sleep — 
can be used by interfaces that support only timer-driven 
sleep. A router R1 that receives a burst from upstream 
router R2 at time tl knows that the next start-of-burst will 
arrive at time tl+B and can hence sleep between bursts. 
The question then is how significant are the savings 
this approach enables for reasonable additional delay? 
We note that the best possible savings would occur if 
a router received the incoming bursts from all ingress 
routers close in time such that it processes all incoming 
bursts and returns to sleep thus incurring exactly one 
sleep/wake transition per B ms. This might appear pos- 
sible by having ingress routers coordinate the times at 
which they transmit bursts such that bursts from different 
ingresses arrive close in time at intermediate routers. 
For example, consider the scenario in Figure 2(a) where 
ingress routers RO and RI are scheduled to transmit 
traffic at times 2 and 1 respectively. If instead R1 were 
to schedule its burst for time 7 instead, then bursts from 
RO and R2 would align in time at R2 thus reducing 
the number of distinct burst times - and sleep-to-wake 
transitions - at downstream routers R3 and R4. 
Unfortunately, the example in Figure 2(b) suggests this 
is unachievable for general topologies. Here, S; and S; 
represent the arrival times of incoming bursts to nodes R3 
and R1 respectively and we see that the topology makes 
it impossible to find times S; and S'; that could simulta- 
neously align the bursts downstream from R2 and R4. 
We thus use a brute-force strategy to evaluate the 
maximum achievable coordination. For a given topology 
and traffic workload, we consider the start-of-burst time 
for traffic from each ingress I to egress J (denoted S;;) 
and perform an exhaustive search of all S;; to find a set 
of start times that minimizes the number of transitions 
across all the interfaces in the network. We call this 
scheme optBé&B. Clearly, such an algorithm is not 
practical and we use it merely as an optimistic bound on 
what might be achievable were nodes to coordinate in 
shaping traffic under a buffer-and-burst approach. 
We compare the sleep time achieved by opt B&B to the 
upper bound on sleep as given by 1 — yw, where yu is the 
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Figure 3: Time asleep using optB&B and opportunistic 
sleeping and compared to the upper bound (1 — j1). 


network utilization. This upper bound is not achievable 
by any algorithm since (unlike opt B&B) it does not take 
into account the overhead 6 due to sleep/wake transi- 
tions. Nonetheless it serves to capture the loss in savings 
due to 6 and the inability to achieve perfect coordination. 
Any traffic shaping incurs some additional complexity 
and hence a valid question is whether we need any 
traffic shaping, or whether opportunistic sleeping that 
does not require shaping is enough? We therefore also 
compare OptBé&B to opportunistic sleeping based on 
wake-on-arrival (WoA). For this naive WoA, we assume 
optimistically that an interface knows the precise arrival 
time of the subsequent packet and returns to sleep only 
for inter-packet arrival periods greater than 6. Because 
the performance of opportunistic WoA depends greatly 
on the inter-arrival times of packets we evaluate WoA for 
two types of traffic: constant bit rate (CBR) and Pareto. 
For each of the above bounds, Figure 3 plots the 
percentage of time asleep under increasing utilization 
in Abilene. We use a buffer period of B = 10ms 
and assume a (conservative) transition time 6 of lms. 
Comparing the savings from opt B&B to the utilization 
bound, we see that a traffic shaping approach based on 
buffer-and-burst can achieve much of the potential for 
exploiting sleep. As expected, even at very low utiliza- 
tion, WoA with CBR traffic can rarely sleep; perhaps 
more surprising is that even with bursty traffic WoA 
performs relatively poorly. These results suggest that — 
even assuming hardware WoA - traffic shaping offers a 
significant improvement over opportunistic sleep. 


3.3. A Practical Algorithm 











We consider a very simple buffer-and-burst scheme, 
called practB&B, in which each ingress router sends 
its bursts destined for the various egresses one after the 
other in a single “train of bursts”. At routers close to 
the ingress this appears as a single burst which then 
disperses as it traverses through the network. 

practB&B bounds the number of bursts (and corre- 
spondingly the number of transitions) seen by any router 
Rin an interval of B ms to at most Ip, the total number 
of ingress routers that send traffic through R. In practice, 
our results show that the number of bursts seen by R in 
time Bms is significantly smaller than this bound. 
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Figure 4: Time asleep using CBR and Pareto traffic. 


practB&B is simple — it requires no inter-router co- 
ordination as the time at which bursts are transmitted is 
decided independently by each ingress router. For net- 
works supporting wake-on-arrival the implementation is 
trivial — the only additional feature is the implementation 
of buffer-and-burst at the ingress nodes. For networks 
that employ timer-driven sleeping, packet bursts would 
need to include a marker denoting the end of burst and 
notifying the router of when it should expect the next 
burst on that interface. 


3.4 Evaluation 


We evaluate the savings vs. performance tradeoff 
achieved by practB&B algorithm and the impact of 
equipment and network parameters on the same. 














Savings vs. performance using practB&B We 
compare the sleep time achieved by practB&B to that 
achievable by optBé&B. In terms of performance, we 
compare the end-to-end packet delay and loss in a net- 
work using practB&B to that of a network that never 
sleeps (as today) as this shows the overall performance 
penalty due to our sleep protocols. 

Figure 4 plots the sleep time with increasing utilization 
on the Abilene network using a buffering interval 
B = 10ms. We plot the percentage sleep time under 
both CBR and Pareto traffic workloads. We see that even 
a scheme as simple as practB&B can create and exploit 
significant opportunities for sleep and approaches the 
savings achieved by the significantly more complex 
optBé&B. As with opportunistic sleeping, we see that 
practB&B’s savings with CBR traffic are lower than for 
the more bursty Pareto workloads, but that this reduction 
is significantly smaller in the case of practB&B than 
with opportunistic sleeping (recall Figure 3). That Pareto 
traffic improves savings is to be expected as burstier 
traffic only enhances our bunching strategy. 

Figures 5(a) and (b) plot the corresponding average 
and 98th percentile of the end-to-end delay. As expected, 
we see that the additional delay in both cases is propor- 
tional to the buffering interval B. Note that this is the 
end-to-end delay, reinforcing that the buffering delay B 
is incurred once for the entire end-to-end path. 
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Figure 5: The impact on delay of practB&B. 


We see that for higher B, the delay grows slightly 
faster with utilization (e.g.,compare the absolute increase 
in delay for B = 5ms to 25ms) because this situation is 
more prone to larger bursts overlapping at intermediate 
routers. However this effect is relatively small even 
in a situation combining larger B (25ms) and larger 
utilizations (20-30%) and is negligible for smaller B 
and/or more typical utilizations. 

We see that both average and maximum delays in- 
crease abruptly beyond network utilizations exceeding 
25%. This occurs when certain links approach full 
utilization and queuing delays increase (recall that 
the utilization on the horizontal axis is the average 
network-wide utilization). However this increase occurs 
even in the default network scenario and is thus not 
caused by practB&B’s traffic shaping. 

Finally, our measurements revealed that 
practB&B introduced no additional packet loss (rela- 
tive to the default network scenario) until we approach 
utilizations that come close to saturating some links. For 
example, in a network scenario losses greater than 0.1% 
occur at 41% utilization without any buffering, they 
occur at 38% utilization with B = 10ms, and at 36% 
utilization with B = 25. As networks do not typically 
operate with links close to saturation point, we do not 
expect this additional loss to be a problem in practice. 

In summary, the above results suggest that 
practB&B can yield significant savings with a 
very small (and controllable) impact on network delay 
and loss. For example, at a utilization of 10%, a buffering 
time of just B = 5ms allows the network to spend over 
60% of its time in sleep mode for under 5ms added delay. 


Impact of hardware characteristics We now evaluate 
how the transition time 6 affects the performance of 
practB&B. Figure 6(a) plots the sleep time achieved by 
practB&B for a range of transition times and compares 
this to the ideal case of having instantaneous transitions. 
As expected, the ability to sleep degrades drastically 
with increasing 6. This observation holds across various 
buffer intervals B as illustrated in Figure 6(b) that plots 
the sleep time achieved at typical utilization (%5%) for 
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Figure 6: The impact of hardware constants on sleep time. 
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increasing transition times and different values of B. 

These findings reinforce our intuition that hardware 
support featuring low-power sleep states and quick 
transitions (preferably < 1ms) between these states are 
essential to effectively save energy. 


Impact of network topology We now evaluate 
practB&B for the Intel enterprise network. The routing 
structure of the Intel network is strictly hierarchical with 
a relatively small number of nodes that connect to the 
wide-area. Because of this we find a wide variation in 
link utilization — far more than on the Abilene network. 
Over 77% of links have utilizations below 1% while 
a small number of links ( 2.5%) can see significantly 
higher utilizations of between 20-75%. Correspond- 
ingly, the opportunity for sleep also varies greatly across 
links. This is shown in Figure 7 — each point in the 
scatter-plot corresponds to a single link and we look at 
sleep times for two transition times: 0.1ms and lms. We 
see that the dominant trends in sleep time vs. utilization 
remains and that higher 6 yields lower savings. 


4 Rate-Adaptation in Networks 


This section explores the use of performance states to 
reduce network energy consumption. 


4.1 Model and Assumptions 


Background In general, operating a device at a lower 
frequency can enable dramatic reductions in energy 
consumption for two reasons. First, simply operating 
more slowly offers some fairly substantial savings. 


For example, Ethernet links dissipate between 2-4W 
when operating between 100Mbps-1Gbps compared 
to 10-20W between 10Gbps[3]. Second, operating at a 
lower frequency also allows the use of dynamic voltage 
scaling (DVS) that reduces the operating voltage. This 
allows power to scale cubically, and hence energy con- 
sumption quadratically, with operating frequency[32]. 
DVS and frequency scaling are already common in 
microprocessors for these reasons. 

We assume the application of these techniques to 
network links and associated equipment (i.e., linecards, 
transceivers). While the use of DVS has been demon- 
strated in prototype linecards [22], it is not currently sup- 
ported in commercial equipment and hence we investi- 
gate savings under two different scenarios: (1) equipment 
that supports only frequency scaling and (2) equipment 
that supports both frequency and voltage scaling. 


Model We assume individual links can switch perfor- 
mance states independently and with independent rates 
for transmission and reception on interfaces. Hence the 
savings we obtain apply directly to the consumption 
at the links and interface cards of a network element, 
although in practice one could also scale the rate of 
operation of the switch fabric and/or route processor. 

We assume that each network interface supports 
N performance states corresponding to link rates 
T1,-+-5Tn (with ry < 7341 and rn = Tmaz, the default 
maximum link rate), and we investigate the effect that 
the granularity and distribution (linear vs. exponential) 
of these rates has on the potential energy savings. 

The final defining characteristic of performance states 
is the transition time, denoted 6, during which packet 
transmission is stalled as the link transitions between 
successive rates. We explore performance for a range of 
transition times (6) from 0.1 to 10 milliseconds. 


Measuring savings and performance As in the case 
of sleep we’re interested in solutions that reduce the rate 
at which links operate without significantly affecting 
performance. 

In this section, we use the percentage reduction in 
average link rate as an indicative measure of energy 
savings and relate this to overall energy savings in 
Section 5 where we take into account the power profile 
of equipment (including whether it supports DVS or 
not). In terms of performance, we again measure the 
average and 98th percentile of the end-to-end packet 
delay and packet loss. 


4.2 An optimal strategy 


Our initial interest is to understand the extent to which 
performance states can help if used to best effect. For 
a DVS processor, it has been shown that the most 
energy-efficient way to execute C cycles within a given 
time interval T is to maintain a constant clock speed of 
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Figure 8: An illustration of delay-constrained service curves 
and the service curve minimizing energy. 


C/T [20]. In the context of a network link, this translates 
into sending packets at a constant rate equal to the 
average arrival rate. However under non-uniform traffic 
this can result in arbitrary delays and hence we instead 
look for an optimal schedule of rates (i.e.,the set of rates 
at which the link should operate at different points in 
time) that minimize energy while respecting a specified 
constraint on the additional delay incurred at the link. 

More precisely, given a packet arrival curve AC’, we 
look for a service curve S'C' that minimizes energy con- 
sumption, while respecting a given upper bound d on the 
per-packet queuing delay. The delay parameter d thus 
serves to tradeoff savings for increased delay. Figure 8(a) 
shows an example arrival curve and the associated latest- 
departure curve (AC+d), which is simply the arrival 
curve shifted in time by the delay bound d. To meet the 
delay constraint, the service curve SC’ must lie within 
the area between the arrival and latest-departure curves. 

In the context of wireless links, [19] proves that if 
the energy can be expressed as a convex, monotonically 
increasing function of the transmission rate, then the 
minimal energy service curve is the shortest Euclidean 
distance in the arrival space (bytes x time) between the 
arrival and shifted arrival curves. 

In the scenario where we assume DVS support, the 
energy consumption is a convex, monotonically increas- 
ing function of link rate and thus this result applies to 
our context as well. Where only frequency scaling is 
supported, any service curve between the arrival and 
shifted-arrival curves would achieve the same energy 
savings and therefore the service curve with the shortest 
Euclidean distance would be optimal in this case too. 
In summary, for both frequency-scaling and DVS, the 
shortest distance service curve would achieve the highest 
possible energy savings. 

Fig. 8 illustrates an example of such a minimal 
energy service curve. Intuitively, this is the set of lowest 
constant rates obeying the delay constraint. Note that 
this per-link optimal strategy is not suited to practical 
implementation since it assumes perfect knowledge of 
the future arrival curve, link rates of infinite granularity 
and ignores switching overheads. Nonetheless, it is 
useful as an estimate of the potential savings by which 


to calibrate practical protocols. 

We will evaluate the savings achieved by applying 
the above per-link solution at all links in the network 
and call this approach link_optRA. One issue in 
doing so is that the service curves at the different links 
are inter-dependent — i.e.,the service curve for a link 
1 depends in turn on the service curves at other links 
(since the latter in turn determine the arrival curve at 
1). We address this by applying the per-link optimal 
algorithm iteratively across all links until the service and 
arrival curves at the different links converge. 


4.3. A practical algorithm 


Building on the insight offered by the per-link opti- 
mal algorithm, we develop a simple approach, called 
practRA (practical rate adaptation), that seeks to nav- 
igate the tradeoff between savings and delay constraints. 
A practical approach differs from the optimum in that 
(i) it does not have knowledge of future packet arrivals, 
(ii) it can only choose among a fixed set of available 
rates T1,...,1n, and (iii) at every rate switch, it incurs a 
penalty 6, during which it cannot send packets. 

While knowledge of the future arrival rate is unavail- 
able, we can use the history of packet arrivals to predict 
the future arrival rate. We denote this predicted arrival 
rate as 7 and estimate it with an exponentially weighted 
moving average (EWMA) of the measured history of past 
arrivals. Similarly, we can use the current link buffer 
size q and rate 7; to estimate the potential queuing delay 
so as to avoid violating the delay constraint. 

With these substitutes, we define a technique inspired 
by the per-link optimal algorithm. In practRA, packets 
are serviced at a constant rate until we intersect one of 
the two bounding curves presented earlier (Figure 8): 
the arrival curve (AC), and the latest-departure curve 
(AC+d). Thus, we avoid increasing the operating rate r; 
unless not doing so would violate the delay constraint. 
This leads to the following condition for rate increases: 


A link operating at rate r;, with current queue size q 
increases its rate to r+, iff (+ > dOR a >d-—d) 





The first term checks whether the delay bound d would 
be violated were we to maintain the current link rate. 
The second constraint ensures that the service curve 
does not get too close to the delay-constrained curve 
which would prevent us from attempting a rate increase 
in the future without violating the delay bound. That is, 
we need to allow enough time for a link that increases 
its rate to subsequently process packets that arrived 
during the transition time (estimated by 477) and its 
already-accumulated queue. Note that we cannot use 
delay constraints d smaller than the transition time 0. 
Similarly, the condition under which we allow a rate 
decrease is as follows: 
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A link operating at rate r; with current queue size q 
decreases its rate to r;_1 iff q=O AND Pz < rj-1 


First, we only attempt to switch to a lower rate when the 
queue at the link is empty (¢ = 0). Intuitively, this corre- 
sponds to an intersection between the arrival curve and 
the service curve. However, we don’t always switch to a 
lower rate r;_; when a queue empties as doing so would 
prevent the algorithm from operating in a (desired) 
steady state mode with zero queuing delay. Instead, the 
desirable steady state is one where 7; > rp > Ti41 
and we want to avoid oscillating between rates (which 
would lead to larger average delay). For example, a 
link that sees a constant arrival rate of 3.5Mbps might 
oscillate between 3 and 4Mbps (incurring queuing 
delays at 3Mbps), instead of remaining at 4Mbps (with 
low average queuing delay). We thus use the additional 
condition: 77 < rj_1 to steer our algorithm toward the 
desired steady state and ensure that switching to a lower 
rate does not immediately lead to larger queues. 

In addition to the above conditions, we further dis- 
courage oscillations by enforcing a minimum time K6 
between consecutive switches. Intuitively, this is because 
rate switching should not occur on timescales smaller 
than the transition time 6. In our experiments, we found 
J = 4 to be a reasonable value for this parameter. 

Note that unlike the link_optRA algorithm, the 
above decision process does not guarantee that the delay 
constraints will be met since it is based on estimated 
rather than true arrival rates. Similarly, practRA 
cannot guarantee that the rates used by the links match 
those used by the link-optimal algorithm. In Section 5, 
after discussing how power scales with rate, we use 
simulation to compare our approximate algorithm to the 
optimal under realistic network conditions. We leave it 
to future work to analytically bound the inaccuracy due 
to our approximations. 

Finally, we observe that the above rate-adaptation is 
simple in that it requires no coordination across different 
nodes, and is amenable to implementation in high-speed 
equipment. This is because the above decision making 
need not be performed on a per-packet basis. 


4.4 Evaluation 


We evaluate the savings vs. performance tradeoff 
achieved by our practical rate-adaptation algorithm and 
the impact of equipment and network parameters on the 
same. We first evaluate the percentage reduction in av- 
erage link rate achieved by practRA for the Abilene 
network. For comparison, we consider the rate reduction 
due to 1ink_optRA and the upper bound on rate reduc- 
tion as determined by the average link utilization. In this 
case, since we found the reduction from 1ink_optRA 
was virtually indistinguishable from the utilization 
bound, we only show the latter here for clarity. (We re- 
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Figure 9: Average rate of operation. The average is weighted 
by the time spent at a particular rate. 
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Figure 10: Average and 98th percentile delay achieved by 
practRA for various available rates 


port on the energy savings due to 1ink_optRA in the 
following section.) To measure performance, we measure 
the end-to-end packet delay and loss in a network using 
practRA to that in a network with no rate adaptation. 


Impact of hardware characteristics The main con- 
stants affecting the performance of practRA are (1) 
the granularity and distribution of available rates, and 
(2) 6, the time to transition between successive rates. We 
investigate the reduction in rate for three different dis- 
tributions of rates r1,...,7n: (i) 10 rates uniformly dis- 
tributed between 1Gbps to 10Gbps, (ii) 4 rates uniformly 
distributed between 1Gbps to 10Gbps and (iii) 4 expo- 
nentially distributed rates (1OGbps, 1Gbps, 100Mbps, 
10Mbps). We consider the latter case since physical layer 
technologies for these rates already exist making these 
likely candidates for early rate-adaptation technologies. 
Figure 9 plots the average rate reduction under increas- 
ing utilizations, with a per-link delay constraint d = 6 
+ 2ms, and a transition time 6 =1ms. We see that for 10 
uniformly distributed rates, practRA operates links at 
a rate that approaches the average link utilization. With 
4 uniformly distributed rates this reduction drops, but 
not significantly. However, for exponentially distributed 
rates, the algorithm performs poorly, indicating that 
support for uniformly distributed rates is essential. 
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Figure 11: Impact of Switch Time (6) for practRA 


Figure 10 plots the corresponding average and 98th 
percentile of the end-to-end delay. We see that, for all the 
scenarios, the increase in average delay due to practRA 
is very small: ~ 5ms in the worst case, and less than 2ms 
for the scenario using 4 uniform rates. The increase in 
maximum delay is also reasonable: at most 78ms with 
practRA, relative to 69ms with no adaptation. 


Perhaps surprisingly, the lowest additional delay 
occurs in the case of 4 uniformly distributed rates. We 
found this occurs because there are fewer rate transitions, 
with corresponding transition delays, in this case. . Fi- 
nally, we found that practRA introduced no additional 
packet loss for the range of utilizations considered. 


Next, we look at the impact of transition times 0. 
Figures 11 (a) and (b) plot the average rate reduction and 
98th percentile of delay under increasing 6 for different 
network utilizations. For each test, we set the delay 
constraint as d = 6 + 2ms, and we assume 10 uniform 
rates. As would be expected, we see that larger 6 lead 
to reduced savings and higher delay. On the whole we 
see that, in this scenario, both savings and performance 
remain attractive for transition times as high as ~ 2ms. 


In summary, these results suggest that rate adaptation 
as implemented by practRA has the potential to offers 
significant energy savings with little impact on packet 
loss or delay. In all our tests, we found pract RA to have 
minimal effects on the average delay and loss and hence, 
from here on, we measure the performance impact only 
in terms of the 98th percentile in packet delay. 


Impact of network topology We now evaluate 
practRA applied to the Intel enterprise network. Fig- 
ure 12 plots the rate reduction across links - each point in 
the scatter-plot corresponds to a single link, and we look 
at rate reduction for two rate distribution policies: 10 uni- 
formly distributed rates and 4 exponentially distributed 
rates. Since these are per-link results, we see significant 
variations in rate reduction for the same utilization, due 
to specifics of traffic across various links. We also notice 
that the dominant trend in reduction remains similar to 
that seen in the Abilene network (Figure 9). 
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Figure 12: Rate reduction per link 


5 Overall Energy Savings 


In the previous sections we evaluated power- 
management solutions based on their ability to increase 
sleep times (Section 3), or operate at reduced rates 
(Section 4). In this section, we translate these to overall 
energy savings and hence compare the relative merits 
of rate adaptation vs. sleeping. For this, we develop an 
analytical model of power consumption under different 
operating modes. Our model derives from measurements 
of existing networking equipment [13, 5, 24]. At the 
same time, we construct the model to be sufficiently 
general that we may study the potential impact of future, 
more energy-efficient, hardware. 


5.1 Power Model 


Recall from section 2 that the total energy consump- 
tion of a network element operating in the absence 
of any power-saving modes can be approximated as: 
E = poly + pili. 

We start by considering the power consumption when 
actively processing packets (p,). Typically, a portion 
of this power draw is static in the sense that it does not 
depend on the operating frequency (e.g.,refresh power 
in memory blocks, leakage currents and so forth) while 
the dominant portion of power draw does scale with 
operating frequency. Correspondingly, we set: 


Dalr) =C+ fir) (2) 


Intuitively, C’ can be viewed as that portion of power 
draw that cannot be eliminated through rate adaptation 
while f (7) reflects the rate-dependent portion of energy 
consumption. To reflect the relative proportions of C’ and 
f(r) we set C to be relatively small — between 0.1 and 
0.3 of the maximum active power pa(r,,). To study the 
effect of just frequency scaling alone we set f(r) = O(r) 
and set f(r) = O(r?) to evaluate dynamic voltage scal- 
ing (DVS). In evaluating DVS, we need to consider an 
additional constraint — namely that, in practice, there is 
a minimum rate threshold below which scaling the link 
rate offers no further reduction in voltage. We thus define 
a maximum scaling factor and limit our choice of avail- 
able operating rates to lie between [r,/, Tn], for scenar- 
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ios that assume voltage scaling. While current transistor 
technology allows scaling up to factors as high as 5 [32], 
current processors typically use X ~ 2 and hence we 
investigate both values as potential rate scaling limits. 

Empirical measurements further reveal that the idle 
mode power draw, p;, varies with operating frequency 
in a manner similar to the active-mode power draw but 
with lower absolute value[13]. Correspondingly, we 
model the idle-mode power draw as: 


pir) =C + Bf(r) (3) 


Intuitively, the parameter ( represents the relative 
magnitudes of routine work incurred even in the absence 
of packets to the work incurred when actively processing 
packets. While measurements from existing equipment 
suggest values of ( as high as 0.8 for network interface 
cards [13] and router linecards [5], we would like to cap- 
ture the potential for future energy-efficient equipment 
and hence consider a wide range of 3 between [0.1, 0.9]. 


Energy savings from rate adaptation With the above 
definitions of p, and p;, we can now evaluate the overall 
energy savings due to rate adaptation. The total energy 
consumption is now given by: 
S pale )Ta(re) + pilre)Ti(re) (4) 
Tk 

Our evaluation in Section 4 yields the values of Ta (rx) 
and T;(r;,) for different r;, and test scenarios, while 
Eqns. 2 and 3 allow us to model pa(rx) and p;(rx) for 
different C, 3 and f(r). We first evaluate the energy 
savings using rate adaptation under frequency scaling 
(f(r) = O(r)) and DVS (f(r) = O(r?)). For these 
tests, we set C’ and £ to middle-of-the-range values 
of 0.2 and 0.5 respectively; we examine the effect of 
varying C’ and ( in the next section. 

Figure 13(a) plots the energy savings for our practical 
(practRA) and optimal (1ink_optRA) rate adaptation 
algorithms assuming only frequency scaling. We see 
that, in this case, the relative energy savings for the 
different algorithms as well as the impact of the different 
rate distributions is similar to our previous results (Fig. 9) 
that measured savings in terms of the average reduction 
in link rates. Overall, we see that significant savings are 
possible even in the case of frequency scaling alone. 

Figure 13(b) repeats the above test assuming voltage 
scaling for two different values of A, the maximum rate 
scaling factor allowed by DVS. In this case, we see 
that the use of DVS significantly changes the savings 
curve — the more aggressive voltage scaling allows 
for larger savings that can be maintained over a wide 
range of utilizations. Moreover, we see that once again 
the savings from our practical algorithm (practRA) 
approach those from the optimal algorithm. Finally, as 


expected, increasing the range of supported rates (A) 
results in additional energy savings. 


Energy savings from sleeping To model the energy 
savings with sleeping, we need to pin down the relative 
magnitudes of the sleep mode power draw (p,) relative 
to that when idle (p;). We do so by introducing a 
parameter 7 and set: 


(5) 


where 0.0 < y < 1.0. While the value of y will depend 
on the hardware characteristics of the network element 
in question, empirical data suggest that sleep mode 
power is typically a very small fraction of the idle-mode 
power consumption: ~ 0.02 for network interfaces [13], 
0.001 for RFM radios [11], 0.3 for PC cards [11] and 
less than 0.1 for DRAM memory [8]. In our evaluation 
we consider values of y between 0 and 0.3. 

With this, the energy consumption of an element that 
spends time T;, in sleep is given by: 


Ds = YPi (Tn) 


k= Daltn)Ta + piltn)(Ti = Ts) + psTss. (6) 


Our evaluation from Section 3 estimated 7 for 
different scenarios. Figure 13(c) plots the corresponding 
overall energy savings for different values of y for our 
practBé&B algorithm. We assume a transition time 
6 =I1ms, and a buffering interval B=10ms. Again, our 
results confirm that sleeping offers good overall energy 
savings and that, as expected, energy savings are directly 
proportional to y. 








5.2 Comparison: Sleep vs. Rate Adaptation 


We now compare the savings from sleeping vs. rate 
adaptation by varying the two defining axes of our 
power model: C’, the percentage of power that does not 
scale with frequency, and ( that determines the relative 
magnitudes of idle to active power draws. We consider 
two end-of-the-range values for each: C' = 0.1 and 
C = 0.3 and @ = 0.1 and @ = 0.8. Combining the 
two gives us four test cases that span the spectrum of 
hardware power profiles: 


e C = 0.1 and @ = 0.1: captures the case where the 
static portion of power consumption (that cannot 
be rate-scaled away) is low and idle-mode power is 
significantly lower than active-mode power. 

e C = 0.1 and 6 = 0.8: the static portion of power 
consumption is low and idle-mode power is almost 
comparable to active-mode power. 

e C = 0.3 and 6 = 0.1: the static portion of power 
consumption is high; idle-mode power is significantly 
lower than that in active mode. 

e C = 0.3 and @ = 0.8: the static portion of power 
consumption is high; idle-mode power is almost 
comparable to active-mode power. 
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Figure 13: Total Energy Saving with Sleeping and Rate Adaptation 


We evaluate energy savings for each of the above 
scenarios for the case where the hardware supports DVS 
and when the hardware only supports frequency scaling. 


With DVS: f(r) = O(r?) Figures 14 plots the overall 
energy savings for practRA and practB&B for the 
different test scenarios. These tests assume 10 uniformly 
distributed rates and a sleep power p, = 0.1p;(rn). 
In each case, for both sleep and rate-adaptation, we 
consider hardware parameters that reflect the best and 
worst case savings for the algorithm in question. For 
practRA, these parameters are \ (the range for voltage 
scaling) and 6 (the transition time). For the best-case 
results these are 1 = 5 and 6 = 0.1ms; for the worst 
case: \ = 2, 6 = lms. The parameter for practB&B 
is the transition time 6 which we set as 6 = 0.1ms (best 
case) and 6 = 1ms (worst case). 

The conclusion we draw from Figure 14 is that, in 
each scenario there is a “boundary” utilization below 
which sleeping offers greater savings, and above which 
rate adaptation is preferable. Comparing across graphs, 
we see that the boundary utilization depends primarily 
on the values of C' and (3, and only secondarily on the 
transition time and other hardware parameters of the 
algorithm. For example, the boundary utilization for 
C = 0.1 and 6 = 0.1 varies between approximately 
5-11% while at C = 0.3, 6 = 0.8 this boundary 
utilization lies between 4% and 27%. We also evaluated 
savings under different traffic characteristics (CBR, 
Pareto) and found that the burstiness of traffic has a 
more secondary effect on the boundary utilization. 

For further insight on what determines the boundary 
utilization, we consider the scenario of a single idealized 
link. The sleep-mode energy consumption of such an 
idealized link can be viewed as: 














Esieep = Pemex eT + ps(1 oe BT (7) 


Similarly, the idealized link with rate adaptation is one 
that runs with an average rate of urmaz for an energy 
consumption of: 


Evate — PalLTmax)T (8) 
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Figure 14: Comparison of energy savings between sleep 
and rate adaptation. Support for dynamic voltage scaling. 


Figure 15 represents the boundary utilization for this 
idealized link as a function of C. In this idealized 
scenario, the dominant parameter is C' because the link 
is never idle and therefore 3 has only a small, indirect 
effect on p;. The gray zone in the figure represents the 
spread in boundary utilization obtained by varying @ 
between 0.1 and 0.9. 


With frequency scaling alone: f(r) = O(r)  Fig- 
ures 16 plots the overall energy savings for practRA 
and practBé&B for the different test scenarios in the 
more pessimistic scenario where voltage scaling is not 
supported. Due to lack of space, we only plot the com- 
parison for the first two test scenarios where C' = 0.1; 
at C' = 0.3, the savings show a similar scaling trend but 
with significantly poorer performance for rate-adaptation 
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Figure 15: Sleeping vs. rate-adaptation 


and hence add little additional information. 

The primary observation is that the savings from rate 
adaptation are significantly lower than in the previous 
case with DVS and, in this case, sleeping outperforms 
rate adaptation more frequently. We also see that — 
unlike the DVS case — network utilization impacts 
energy savings in a similar manner for both sleeping and 
rate-adaptation (i.e., the overall “slope” of the savings- 
vs-utilization curves is similar with both sleeping and 
rate-adaptation while they were dramatically different 
with DVS -— see Fig. 14). 

Once again, we obtain insight on this by studying the 
the highly simplified case of a single idealized link. For 
this idealized scenario with f(r) = O(r), we find that 
the boundary condition that determines whether to use 
sleep or rate adaptation is in fact independent of network 
utilization. Instead, one can show that sleep is superior 
to rate-adaptation if the following inequality holds: 


_ we 
e L=9(t— 6) 


Otherwise, rate adaptation is superior. 

In practice, network utilization does play a role 
(as our results clearly indicate) because the various 
practical constraints due to delay bounds and transition 
times prevent our algorithms from fully exploiting all 
opportunities to sleep or change rates. 

In summary, we find that both sleeping and rate- 
adaptation are useful, with the tradeoff between them 
depending primarily on the power profile of hardware ca- 
pabilities and network utilization. Results such as those 
presented here can guide operators in deciding how to 
best run their networks. For example, an operator might 
choose to run the network with rate adaptation during the 
day and sleeping at night based on where the boundary 
utilization intersects diurnal behavior, or identify com- 
ponents of the network with consistently low (or high) 
utilization to be run with sleeping (or rate-adaptation). 


6 Related Work 


There is a large body of work on power management in 
contexts complementary to ours. This includes power 
provisioning and load balancing in data centers[6, 9], 
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Figure 16: Energy savings of sleep vs. rate adaptation, 
(6 = 0.1, frequency scaling alone. 


and OS techniques to extend battery lifetimes in 
mobiles [10, 30]. 

Perhaps the first to draw attention to the problem 
of saving overall energy in the network was an early 
position paper by Gupta et al. [12]. They use data from 
the US Department of Commerce to detail the growth 
in network energy consumption and argue the case for 
energy-saving network protocols, including the possi- 
bility of wake-on-arrival in wired routers. In follow-on 
work they evaluate the application of opportunistic 
sleeping in a campus LAN environment [21, 11]. 


Other recent work looks at powering-down redundant 
access points (APs) in enterprise wireless networks [17]. 
The authors propose that a central server collect AP 
connectivity and utilization information to determine 
which APs can be safely powered down. This approach 
is less applicable to wired networks that exhibit much 
less redundancy. 


Sleeping has also been explored in the context of 
802.11 to save client power, e.g., see [2]. The 802.11 
standard itself includes two schemes (Power-Save Poll 
and Automatic Power Save Delivery) by which access 
points may buffer packets so that clients may sleep for 
short intervals. In some sense, our proposal for bunching 
traffic to improve sleep opportunities can be viewed as 
extending this idea deep into the network. 


Finally, the IEEE Energy Efficient Ethernet Task 
Force has recently started to explore both sleeping and 
rate adaptation for energy savings. Some initial studies 
consider individual links and are based on synthetic 
traffic and infinite buffers [4]. 


In the domain of sensor networks, there have been 
numerous efforts to design energy efficient protocols. 
Approaches investigated include putting nodes to sleep 
using TDMA-like techniques to coordinate transmis- 
sion and idle times (e.g., FPS [14]), and distributed 
algorithms for sleeping (e.g.,S-MAC [28]). This context 
differs from ours in many ways. 
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7 Conclusion 


We have argued that power management states that slow 
down links and put components to sleep stand to save 
much of the present energy expenditure of networks. 
At a high-level, this is apparent from the facts that 
while network energy consumption is growing networks 
continue to operate at low average utilizations. We 
present the design and evaluation of simple power man- 
agement algorithms that exploit these states for energy 
conservation and show that — with the right hardware 
support — there is the potential for saving much energy 
with a small and bounded impact on performance, e.g., a 
few milliseconds of delay. We hope these preliminary 
results will encourage the development of hardware 
support for power saving as well as algorithms that use 
them more effectively to realize greater savings. 
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Abstract 

Energy consumption in hosting Internet services is be- 
coming a pressing issue as these services scale up. Dy- 
namic server provisioning techniques are effective in 
turning off unnecessary servers to save energy. Such 
techniques, mostly studied for request-response services, 
face challenges in the context of connection servers that 
host a large number of long-lived TCP connections. In 
this paper, we characterize unique properties, perfor- 
mance, and power models of connection servers, based 
on areal data trace collected from the deployed Windows 
Live Messenger. Using the models, we design server 
provisioning and load dispatching algorithms and study 
subtle interactions between them. We show that our al- 
gorithms can save a significant amount of energy without 
sacrificing user experiences. 


1 Introduction 


Internet services such as search, web-mail, online chat- 
ting, and online gaming, have become part of people’s 
everyday life. Such services are expected to scale well, 
to guarantee performance (e.g., small latency), and to be 
highly available. To achieve these goals, these services 
are typically deployed in clusters of massive number of 
servers hosted in dedicated data centers. Each data cen- 
ter houses a large number of heterogeneous components 
for computing, storage, and networking, together with an 
infrastructure to distribute power and provide cooling. 

Viewed from the outside, a data center is a “black box” 
that responds to a stream of requests from the Internet, 
while consuming power from the electrical grid and pro- 
ducing waste heat. As the demand on Internet services 
drastically increases in recent years, the energy used by 
data centers, directly related to the number of hosted 
servers and their workload, has been skyrocketing [8]. 
In 2006, U.S. data centers consumed an estimated 61 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours (kWh) of energy, enough to power 
5.8 million average US households. 


Data center energy savings can come from a number 
of places: on the hardware and facility side, e.g., by de- 
signing energy-efficient servers and data center infras- 
tructures, and on the software side, e.g., through resource 
management. In this paper, we take a software-based 
approach, consisting of two interdependent techniques: 
dynamic provisioning that dynamically turns on a mini- 
mum number of servers required to satisfy application- 
specific quality of service, and load dispatching that dis- 
tributes current load among the running machines. Our 
approach is motivated by two observations from real data 
sets collected from operating Internet services. First, the 
total load of a typical Internet service fluctuates over a 
day. For example, the fluctuation for the number of users 
logged on to Windows Live Messenger can be about 40% 
of the peak load within a day. Similar patterns were 
found in other studies [3, 20]. Second, an active server, 
even when it is kept idle, consumes a non-trivial amount 
of power (> 66% of the peak from our measurements, 
similar to other studies [9]). The first observation pro- 
vides us the opportunity to dynamically change the num- 
ber of active servers, while the second observation im- 
plies that shutting down machines during off-peak period 
provides maximum power savings. 

Both dynamic provisioning and load dispatching have 
been extensively studied in literature [20, 3, 6]. How- 
ever, prior work studies them separately since the main 
foci were on request-response type of services, such as 
Web serving. Simple Web server transactions are typi- 
cally short. There is no state to carry over when the total 
number of servers changes. In that context, first the min- 
imum number of servers sufficient to handle the current 
request rate is determined. After the required number 
of servers are turned on, incoming requests are typically 
distributed evenly among them [3]. 

Many Internet services keep long-lived connections. 
For example, HTTP1.1 compatible web servers can op- 
tionally keep the TCP connection after returning the ini- 
tial web request in order to improve future response per- 
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formance. An extreme case is connection-oriented ser- 
vices like in instant messaging, video sharing, Internet 
games, and virtual life applications, where users may 
be continuously logged in for hours or even days. For 
a connection server, the number of connections on a 
server is an integral of its net login rate (gross login rate 
minus logout rate) over the time it has been on. The 
power consumption of the server is a function of many 
factors such as number of active connections and login 
rate. Unlike request-response servers that serve short- 
lived transactions, long-lived connections in connection 
servers present unique characteristics: 


1. The capacity of a connection server is usually con- 
strained by both the rate at which it can accept new 
connections and the total number of active connec- 
tions on the server. Moreover, the maximum toler- 
able connection rate is typically much smaller than 
the total number of active connections due to several 
reasons such as expensive connection setup proce- 
dure and conservative SLA (Service Level Agree- 
ment) with back-end authentication services or user 
profiles. This implies that when a new server is 
turned on, it cannot be fully utilized immediately 
like simple web servers. The load, in terms of how 
many users it hosts, can only increase gradually. 


2. If the number of server is under provisioned, new lo- 
gin requests will be rejected and users receive “‘ser- 
vice not available” (SNA) errors. When a connec- 
tion server with active users is turned off, users may 
experience a short period of disconnection, called 
“server initiated disconnections” (SID). When this 
happens, the client software typically tries to recon- 
nect back, which may create an artificial surge on 
the number of new connections, and generate un- 
necessary SNAs. Both errors should be avoided to 
perserve user experiences. 


3. As we will see in Section 3.5, the energy cost 
of maintaining a connection is orders of magni- 
tude smaller than processing a new connection re- 
quest. Thus, a provisioning algorithm that turns off 
a server with a large number of connections, which 
in turn creates a large number of reconnections, may 
defeat the purpose of energy saving. 


Due to these unique properties, existing dynamic pro- 
visioning and load dispatching algorithms designed for 
request-response services may not work well with con- 
nection services. For example, consider a simple strategy 
that dynamically turns on or off servers based on current 
number of users and then balances load among all ac- 
tive servers [3]. Since a connection server takes time, 
say T’, to be fully utilized, provisioning X new servers 
based on current users may not be sufficient. Note that 


newly booted servers will require 7’ time to take the tar- 
get load, and during this time the service will have fewer 
fully utilized servers than needed, causing poor service. 
Moreover, after time 7’ of turning on X new servers, 
workload can significantly change, making these X new 
servers either insufficient or unnecessary. Consider, on 
the other hand, that a server with V connections is turned 
off abruptly when the average connected users per server 
is low. All those users will be disconnected. Since 
many disconnected clients will automatically re-login, 
currently available servers may not be able to handle the 
surge. In short, a reactive provisioning system is very 
likely to cause poor service or create instability. This can 
be avoided by a proactive algorithm that takes the tran- 
sient behavior into account. For example, we can employ 
a load prediction algorithm to turn on machines gradually 
before they are needed and to avoid turning on unneces- 
sary machines to cope with temporary spikes in load. At 
the same time, the provisioning algorithm needs to work 
together with load dispatching mechanism and anticipate 
the side effect of changing server numbers. For example, 
if loads on servers are intentionally skewed, instead of 
balanced, to create “tail” servers with fewer live connec- 
tions, then turning off a tail server will not generate any 
big surge to affect login patterns. 

In this paper, we develop power saving techniques 
for connection services, and evaluate the techniques us- 
ing data traces from Windows Live Messenger (formerly 
MSN Messenger), a popular instant messaging service 
with millions of users. We consider server provisioning 
and load dispatching in a single framework, and evaluate 
various load skewing techniques to trade off between en- 
ergy saving and quality of service. Although the problem 
is motivated by Messenger services, the results should 
apply to other connection-oriented services. The contri- 
butions of the paper are: 


e We characterize performance, power, and user ex- 
perience models for Windows Live Messenger con- 
nection servers based on real data collected over a 
period of 45 days. 


e We design a common provisioning framework that 
trades off power saving and user experiences. It 
takes into account the server transient behavior and 
accommodates various load dispatching algorithms. 


e We design load skewing algorithms that allow sig- 
nificant amount of energy saving (up to 30%) with- 
out sacrificing user experiences, i.e., maintaining 
very small number of SIDs. 


The rest of paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
discusses related work. In Section 3, we give a brief 
overview of the Messenger connection server behavior 
and characterize connection server power, performance, 
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and user experience models. We present the load pre- 
diction and server provisioning algorithms in Section 4, 
and load dispatching algorithms in Section 5. Using data 
traces from deployed Internet services, we evaluate vari- 
ous algorithms and show the results in Section 6. Finally, 
we conclude the paper with discussions in Section 7. 


2 Related Work 


In modern CPUs, P-states and clock modulation mecha- 
nisms are available to control CPU power consumption 
according to the load at any particular moment. Dy- 
namic Voltage/Frequency Scaling (DVFS) has been de- 
veloped as a standard technique to achieve power effi- 
ciency of processors [19, 13, 17]. DVFS is a power- 
ful adaptation mechanism, which adjusts power provi- 
sioning according to workload in computing systems. 
A control-based DVFS policy combined with request 
batching has been proposed in [7], which trades off sys- 
tem responsiveness to power saving and adopts a feed- 
back control framework to maintain a specified response 
time level. A DVFS policy is implemented in [21] on a 
stand-alone Apache web server, which manages tasks to 
meet soft real-time deadlines. Flautner et al. [10] adopts 
performance-setting algorithms for different workload 
characteristics transparently, and implements the DVFS 
policy on per-task basis. 

A lot of efforts have been made to address power ef- 
ficiency in data centers. In [11], Ganesh, et al. pro- 
posed a file system based solution to reduce disk array 
energy consumption. The connection servers we study 
in this paper have little disk IO load. Our focus is 
on provisioning entire servers. In [20], Pinheiro et al. 
presented a simple policy to turn cluster nodes on and 
off dynamically. Chase et al. [3] allocated computing 
resources based on an economic approach, where ser- 
vices “bid” for resources as a function of required per- 
formance, and the system continuously monitors load 
and allocates resources based on its utility. Heath et 
al. [14] studied Web service on-off strategies in the con- 
text of heterogeneous server types, although focusing on 
only short transactions. Various other work using adap- 
tive policies to achieve power efficiency have been pro- 
posed. Abdelzaher et al. in [1] employed a Proportional- 
Integration (PI) controller for an Apache Web server 
to control the assigned processes (or threads) and to 
meet soft realtime latency requirements. Other work 
based on feedback and/or optimal control theory includes 
[6, 5, 23, 22, 16, 15], which attempt to dynamically op- 
timize for energy, resources and operational costs while 
meeting performance-based SLAs. 

In contrast to previous work, we consider and de- 
sign load dispatching and dynamic provisioning schemes 
together since we observe that, in the context of con- 
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Figure 1: Connection service architecture. 


nection servers, they have subtle interaction with each 
other. These two components work together to control 
power consumption and performance levels. Moreover, 
we adopt forecast-based and hysteresis-based provision- 
ing to bear with slow rebooting of servers. 


3 Connection Servers Background 


Connection servers are essential for many Internet ser- 
vices. In this paper, we consider dedicated connection 
servers, each of which runs only one connection service 
application. However, the discussion can be generalized 
to servers hosting multiple services as well. 


3.1 Connection Service 


Figure 1 shows an example of the front door architecture 
for connection intensive Internet applications. Users, 
through dedicated clients, applets, or browser plug-ins, 
issue login requests to the service cloud. These login re- 
quests first reach a dispatch server (DS), which picks a 
connection server (CS) and returns its IP address to the 
client. The client then directly connects to the CS. The 
CS authenticates the user and if succeeded, a live TCP 
connection is maintained between the client and the CS 
until the client logs off. The TCP connection is usually 
used to update user status (e.g. on-line, busy, off-line, 
etc.) and to redirect further activities such as chatting 
and multimedia conferencing to other back-end servers. 

At the application level, each CS is subject to two ma- 
jor constraints: the maximum login rate and the maxi- 
mum number of sockets it can host. The new user lo- 
gin rate L is defined as the number of new connection 
requests that a CS processes in a second. A limit on 
login rate Lmax is set to protect CS and other back- 
end services. For example, Messenger uses Windows 
Live ID (a.k.a. Passport) service for user authentication. 
Since Live ID is also shared by other Microsoft and non- 
Microsoft applications, a service-level agreement (SLA) 
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Figure 2: One week of load pattern (Monday to Sunday) 
from Windows Live Messenger connection servers 


is set to bound the number of authentication requests that 
Messenger can forward. In addition, a new user login is 
a CPU intensive operation on the CS, as we will show 
in Section 3.5. Having Lmax protects the CS from being 
overloaded or entering unsafe operation regions. 

In terms of concurrent live TCP connections, a limit 
Nmax 18 set on the total number of sockets for each CS 
for two reasons: the memory constraints and the fault tol- 
erance concerns. Maintaining a TCP socket is relatively 
cheap for the CPU but requires a certain amount of mem- 
ory. At the same time, if a CS crashes, all its users will 
be disconnected. As most users set their clients to auto- 
matically reconnect when disconnected, a large number 
of new login requests will hit the servers. Since there is a 
limit on new login rate, not all reconnect requests can be 
processed in a short period of time, creating undesirable 
user experiences. 


3.2 Load Patterns 


Popular connection servers exhibit periodic load patterns 
with large fluctuation, similar to those reported in [6]. 

Figure 2 shows a pattern of the login rates and total 
number of connections to the Messenger service over the 
course of a week. Only a subset of the data, scaled to 5 
million connections on 60 connection servers, is reported 
here. It is clear that the number of connections fluctu- 
ates over day and night times. In fact, for most days, the 
amount of fluctuation is about 40% of the correspond- 
ing peak load. Some geo-distributed services show even 
larger fluctuation. The login rates for the same time pe- 
riod are scaled similarly. It is worth noting that the login 
rate is noisier than the connection count. 

Since the total number of servers must be provisioned 
to handle peak load to guarantee service availability, it 
is a “overkill” when the load is low. If we can adapt 
server resource utilization accordingly, we should be able 
to save substantial energy. In addition, the smooth pat- 
tern indicates that the total number of connections is pre- 
dictable. In fact, if we look at the pattern over weeks, the 


similarity is more significant. Since turning on servers 
takes time, the prediction will help us act early. 


3.3. Power Model 


Understanding how power are consumed by connection 
servers provides us insights on energy saving strategies. 
Connection servers are CPU, network, and memory in- 
tensive servers. There is almost no disk IO in normal op- 
eration, except occasional log writing. Since memory is 
typically pre-allocated to prevent run-time performance 
hit, the main contributor to the power consumption vari- 
ations of a server is the CPU utilization. 

We measured power consumption of typical servers 
while changing the CPU utilization by using variable 
workloads. Figure 3 shows the power consumption on 
two types of servers, where the horizontal axis indicates 
the average CPU utilization reported by the OS, and the 
vertical axis indicates the average power consumption 
measured at the server power plug. 
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Figure 3: Power consumption v.s. CPU utilization 


We observe two important facts. First, the power con- 
sumption increases almost linearly with CPU utilization, 
as reported in other studies [9]. Second, an idle server 
consumes up to 66% of the peak power, because even 
when a server is not loaded with user tasks, the power 
needed to run the OS and to maintain hardware peripher- 
als, such as memory, disks, master board, PCI slots, and 
fans, is not negligible. Figure 3 implies that if we pack 
connections and login requests to a portion of servers, 
and keep the rest of servers hibernating (or shutting- 
down), we can achieve significant power savings. How- 
ever, the consolidation of login requests results in high 
utilization of those servers, which may downgrade per- 
formance and user experiences. Hence, it is important to 
understand the user experience model before we address 
power saving schemes for large-scale Internet service. 


3.4 User Experiences 


In the context of connection servers, we consider the fol- 
lowing factors as user experience metric. 

1. Service Not Available (SNA) Error. Service unavail- 
able is an error message returned to the client software 
when there is not enough resource to handle user login. 
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This happens when DS cannot find a CS that can take 
the new login request, or when a CS receives a login re- 
quest, it observes that its login rate or number of existing 
sockets exceeds corresponding limits. 

2. Server-Initiated Disconnection (SID). A disconnec- 
tion happens when a live user socket is terminated be- 
fore the user issues a log off request. This can be caused 
by network failures between the client and the server, by 
server crash, or by the server sending a “reconnect” re- 
quest to the client. Since network failure and server crash 
are not controlled by the server software, we use server- 
initiated disconnection (SID) as the metric for short term 
user experience degradation. SID is usually a part of con- 
nection server protocol, like MSNP [18], so that a server 
can be shut down gracefully (for software update for ex- 
ample). SID can be handled transparently by the client 
software so that it is un-noticeable to users. Neverthe- 
less, some users, if they disable automated reconnect or 
are in active communication with their buddies, may ob- 
serve transient disconnections. 

3. Transaction Latency. Research on quality of ser- 
vices, e.g. [21, 6], often uses transaction delays as a met- 
ric for user experiences. However, after we examined 
connection server transactions, including user login, au- 
thentication, messaging redirection, etc., we observe no 
direct correlation between transaction delays and server 
load (in terms of CPU, number of connection, and login 
rate). The reason is that connection services are not CPU 
bounded. The load of processing transactions is well un- 
der control when the number of connection and the login 
rates are bounded. So, we will not consider transaction 
delays as a quality of service metric in this paper. 

From this architectural description, it is clear that the 
DS and its load dispatching algorithm play a critical role 
in the shape of the load in connection servers. This moti- 
vates us to focus on the interaction between CS and DS, 
the provisioning algorithms and load dispatching algo- 
rithms to achieve power saving while maintaining user 
experiences in terms of SNA and SID. 


3.5 Performance Model 


To characterize the effect of load dispatching on service 
loads, it is important to understand the relationship be- 
tween application level parameters such as user login and 
physical parameters such as CPU utilization and power 
consumption. In other words, we need to identify the 
variables that significantly affect CPU and power. This 
would enable us to control CPU usage and power con- 
sumption of the servers by controlling these variables. 
We use a workload trace of Messenger service to iden- 
tify the key variables affecting CPU usage and power. 
The trace contains 32 different performance counters 
such as login rate, connection count, memory usage, 
CPU usage, connection failures, etc. of all production 
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Figure 4: Residual distribution of performance model. 


Messenger servers, over a period of 45 days. To keep 
the data collection process lightweight, aggregated val- 
ues over | second are recorded every 30 seconds. 

Given time series data of all available variables, we 
intend to identify important variables affecting the re- 
sponse variable (CPU utilization) and build a model of 
the response variable. Our statistical modeling method- 
ology includes various exploratory data analysis, bi- 
direction model selection, diagnostic procedures and per- 
formance validation. Readers can refer to our technical 
report [4] for details. 

The final model obtained from our methodology is: 


U = 2.84 x 107-4- N +0.549- L — 0.820 (1) 


where U denotes the estimate of the CPU utilization 
percentage—the conditional mean in linear models, N is 
the number of active connections, and L is login rate. For 
example, given 70,000 connections and 15 new logins 
per second, the model estimates the CPU utilization to 
be 27.3%. The residual (error) distribution of this model 
can be seen from Figure 4. It shows that for 91.4% per- 
cent of cases, the observed values are within the range 
from —5 to 5 of the estimates from the model. Refer- 
ring to the previous example, the actual CPU utilization 
falls in between 22.30 and 32.30 with probability 0.914. 
About 7.6% cases for which the model makes underesti- 
mation have larger residuals from 5 to 15. The remaining 
1% cases have residuals less than -5. 

We use 2 weeks of data to train the model, and an- 
other 4 weeks for validation. The validation demon- 
strates that the distributions of testing errors are consis- 
tent with the distribution of training errors, concluding 
that CPU usage (and hence power consumption) of Mes- 
senger servers can reasonably be modeled with login rate 
(L) and number of active connections (VV). Moreover, 
for a given maximum tolerable CPU utilization (defined 
by the Messenger operations group), the model also pro- 
vides Nmax and Lyax, Maximum tolerable values for NV 
and L. Our provisioning and load dispatching algorithms 
therefore consider only these two variables and try to en- 
sure that N < Nmax and L < Lmax, while minimizing 
total energy consumption. 
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4 Energy-Aware Server Provisioning 


As we explained in the previous section, there are two 
aspects of the connection load, namely the login rate and 
number of connections. Performance modeling in Sec- 
tion 3.5 validates the operation practice of setting lim- 
its Dmax and Nmax on individual servers for purposes of 
server provisioning and load dispatching. In this section, 
we discuss server provisioning methods that take into ac- 
count of these two hard limits. 

Let Liot(t) and Niot(t) denote the total login rate and 
total number of connections at any given time t. Ideally 
we would calculate the number of servers needed as 


Keone S| FEE}. @ 


Here the notation |] denotes the smallest integer that is 
larger than or equal to x. The number K(t) is calculated 
on a regular basis, for example, every half an hour. 

There are two problems with this simple formula. 
First, A(t) usually needs to be calculated ahead of time 
based on forecasted values of Lio¢(t) and Nyot (t), which 
can be inaccurate. This is especially the case if we need 
to turn on (cool start) servers to accommodate anticipated 
load increase. The lead time from starting the server to 
getting it ready is considered significant, with new lo- 
gins arriving at a fast rate. Waking up servers in stand-by 
mode takes less time, but uncertainty still exists because 
of short-period fluctuation of the load. 

Another problem of this simple calculation is less ob- 
vious but more critical. Using Equation (2) assumes that 
we can easily dispatch load to fill each server’s capac- 
ity, say, almost instantaneously. However, this is not the 
case here because of the dynamic relationship between 
login rate and number of connections. For example, 
when a new server is turned on, we cannot expect it to 
take the full capacity of Nmax connections in short time. 
The number of connections on a server can only increase 
gradually, constrained by the bound Ly,ax on login rate. 
(For Messenger connection servers, it takes more than an 
hour to fill a server from empty.) The dynamic behavior 
of the system, when coupled with a load dispatching al- 
gorithm, requires additional margin in calculating K(t). 

A natural idea to fix both problems is to add extra mar- 


gins in server provisioning: 
Mtot (t 
tot (t) \ ~ 


K(t)= max { a watt La Nis 


where the multiplicative factors satisfy y, > 1 and 
yn > 1. It remains the problem of how to determine 
these two factors. If they are chosen too big, we have 
over provisioning, which leads to inefficiency in saving 
energy; if they are chosen too small, we end up with un- 
der provisioning, which compromises quality of service. 








Choosing the right margin factors requires careful 
evaluation of the forecasting accuracy, as well as detailed 
analysis of the dynamic behavior of the load dispatching 
algorithm. We will split the factors as 


fre. dyn 


fre, dyn a 
YN = YN YN 


YE = YE, YL ’ 


where the superscript “fre” denotes forecasting factors 
that are used to compensate for forecasting errors; the 
superscript “dyn” denotes dynamic factors to compen- 
sate for dynamic behaviors caused by the load dispatch- 
ing algorithm used. In the rest of this section, we focus 
on determining the forecasting factors. The dynamic fac- 
tors will be discussed in detail in Section 5, along with 
the description of different load dispatching algorithms. 


4.1 Hysteresis-based provisioning 


We first consider a simple provisioning method based on 
hysteresis switching, without explicit forecasting. 

At the beginning of each scheduling interval, say 
time t, we need to calculate A(t + 1), the number of 
servers that will be needed at time t + 1, and sched- 
ule servers to be turned on or off accordingly. The in- 
formation we have at time ¢ are the observed values of 
Lot (t) and Nor (t). Using Equation (2) (or (3), but only 
with the dynamic factors), we can estimate the number 
of servers needed at time t. Call this estimated number 
K(t). By comparing it with the actual number of active 
servers C(t), we determine K(t + 1) as follows: 


( ) K(t), if Now K (t) < K(t) < Ynigh K (t) 
K(t+1) = ; 
E (Now + Yhigh) K(t)| , otherwise. 


Here the two hysteresis margin factors yjow and Ynigh 
satisfy Yhich > Yow > 1. 

This method does not use load forecasting explicitly. 
However, in order to choose appropriate values for the 
two hysteresis parameters yoy and Ynigh, we need to 
have good estimate of how fast the load ramps up and 
down based on historical data. This method is especially 
useful when the load variations are hard to predict, for 
example, when special events happen or for holidays that 
we do not have enough historical data to give accurate 
forecast. 


4.2 Forecast-based provisioning 


The load of connection servers demonstrates a so-called 
seasonal characteristic that is common for many Internet 
services, electrical power networks, and many economic 
time series. In particular, it has periodic components in 
days, weeks, and even months, as well as a long-term 
growth trend. For the purpose of server provisioning, it 
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suffices to consider short-term load forecasting — fore- 
casting over a period from half an hour to several hours. 
(Midterm forecasting is for days and weeks, and long- 
term forecasting is for months and years.) 

There is extensive literature on short-term load fore- 
casting of seasonal time series (see, e.g., [12, 2]). We de- 
rive a very simple and intuitive algorithm in Section 4.3, 
which works extremely well for the connection server 
data. To the best of our knowledge, it is a new addition 
to the literature of short-term load forecasting. On the 
other hand, however, the following discussion applies no 
matter which forecasting algorithm is used, as long as its 
associated forecast factors are determined, as we will do 
in Section 4.3 for our algorithm. 

If the forecasting algorithm anticipates increased load 
Ltot(t + 1) and Nyot(¢ + 1) at time ¢ + 1, we can simply 
determine (t+ 1), the number of servers needed, using 
equation (3). The only thing we need to make sure is that 
new servers are turned on early enough to take the in- 
creased load. This usually is not a problem, for example, 
if we do forecasting over half an hour into the future. 

More subtleties are involved in turning off servers. If 
the forecasted load will decrease, we will need less num- 
ber of servers. Simply turning off one or more servers 
that are fully loaded will cause a sudden burst of SIDs. 
When disconnected users try to re-login at almost the 
same time, an artificial surge of login requests is created, 
which will stress the remaining active servers. When 
the new login requests on the remaining servers exceed 
Limax, SNA errors will be generated. 

A better alternative is to schedule draining before turn- 
ing a server off. More specifically, the dispatcher iden- 
tifies servers that have the least amount of connections, 
and schedules them to connect to other servers at a con- 
trolled much slower pace that will not generate any sig- 
nificant burden for remaining active servers. 

In order to reduce the number of SIDs, we can also 
starve the servers (simply not feeding it any new logins) 
for a period of time before doing scheduled draining or 
shutting it down. For Messenger servers, the natural de- 
parture rate caused by normal user logoffs results in an 
exponential decay of the number of connections, with a 
time constant slightly less than an hour, meaning that the 
number of connections on a server decreases by half ev- 
ery hour. A two-hour starving time leads to number of 
SIDs less than a quarter of that without starving. The 
trade-off is that adding starving time reduces efficiency 
in saving energy. 


4.3 Short-term load forecasting 


Now we present our method for short-term load forecast- 
ing. Let y(t) be the stochastic periodic time series under 
consideration, with a specified time unit. It can repre- 


sent Liot(t) or Neot(t) measured at regular time inter- 
vals. Suppose the periodic component has a period of T’ 
time units. We express the value of y(t) in terms of all 
previous measurements as 


y(t) = So axy(t — kT) + 5° bj Ay(t — 3), 
k=1 j=l 
Ay(é—3) = w(t-4)- = u(t -§- AD). 
k=1 


There are two parts in the above model. The part with 
parameters a; does periodic prediction — it is an autore- 
gression model for the value of y over a period of T’. 
The assumption is that the values of y at every T’ steps 
are highly correlated. The part with parameters b; gives 
local adjustment, meaning that we also consider corre- 
lations between y(t) and the values immediately before 
it. The integers n and m are their orders, respectively. 
We call this a SPAR (Sparse Periodic Auto-Regression) 
model. It can be easily extended to one with multiple 
periodic components. 

For the examples we will consider, short-term fore- 
casting is done over half an hour, and we let the period T 
be a week, which leads to T = 7 x 24 x 2 = 168 sam- 
ples. In this case, the autoregression part (with parame- 
ters a;,) of the SPAR model means, for example, the load 
at 9am this Tuesday is highly correlated and can be well 
predicted from the loads at 9am of previous Tuesdays. 
The local adjustment part (with parameters b;) reflects 
the immediate trends predicted from values at 8:30am, 
8:00am, and so on, on the same day. 

We have tried several models with different orders n 
and m, but found that the coefficients az, b; are very 
small for k > 4 and 7 > 2, and ignoring them does not 
reduce the forecasting accuracy by much. So we choose 
the orders n = 4 and m = 2 to do load forecasting in 
our examples. We used five weeks of data to estimate the 
parameters a, and b; (by solving a simple least-squares 
fitting problem). Then we use these data and estimated 
parameters to forecast loads for the following weeks. 

Figure 5 shows the results of using this forecasting 
model. The figures show the forecasted values (every 30 
minutes) plotted against actually observations (measured 
every 30 seconds). Note that the observed login rates 
(measured every second and recorded every 30 seconds) 
appear to be very noisy and have lots of spikes. Using 
this model, we can reasonably forecast the smooth trend 
of the curve. The spikes are hard to predict, because they 
are mostly caused by irregular server unavailability or 
crashes that result in re-login bursts. 

We computed the standard deviations of the relative 


errors (L(t) — L(t))/L(t) and (N(t) — N(t))/N(#): 


oy = 0.039, on = 0.006. 
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Figure 5: Short-term load forecasting. 


We also compared it with some simple strategies for 
short-term load forecasting without using periodic time 
series models. For example, one idea is to predict the 
load at the next observation point based on the first-order 
derivative of the current load and the average load at the 
previous observation point (e.g., Heath et al. [14]). This 
approach leads to the standard deviations 0, = 0.079 
and oy = 0.012, which are much worse than the results 
of our SPAR model (see Figure 5 (b) and (d)). We expect 
that such simple heuristics would work well for smooth 
trend and very short forecasting intervals. Here our time 
series can be very noisy (especially the login rates), and a 
longer forecasting interval is prefered because we do not 
want to turn on and off servers too frequently. In particu- 
lar, the SPAR model will work reasonably well for fore- 
casting intervals of a couple of hours (and even longer), 
for which derivative-based heuristics will no longer make 
sense. 

Given the standard deviations of the forecasting errors 
using the SPAR model, we can assign the forecasting fac- 
tors as 


vie = 14 30, © 1.12, 
1+ 30n © 1.02. 


iff = = 
These forecast factors will be substituted into Equa- 
tion (3) to determine the number of servers required. To 
do so, we also need to specify a load dispatching algo- 
rithm and its associated dynamic factors, which we ex- 
plain in the next section. 


5 Load Dispatching Algorithms 


In this section, we present algorithms that decide how 
large a share of the incoming login requests should be 
given to each server. We describe two different types 
of algorithms — load balancing and load skewing, and 
determine their corresponding dynamic factors iy " and 
4%". These two algorithms lead to different load distri- 
butions on the active servers, and have different impli- 
cations in terms of energy saving and number of SIDs. 
In order to present them, we first need to establish a dy- 
namic model of the load-dispatching system. 


5.1 Dynamic system modeling 


We consider a discrete-time model, where t denotes time 
with a specified unit. The time unit here is usually much 
smaller than the one used for load forecasting; for ex- 
ample, it is usually on the order of a few seconds. Let 
K(t) be the number of active servers during the interval 
between time ¢t and t + 1. Let N;(¢) denote the number 
of connections on server i at time t, and L;(t) and D,(t) 
be the number of logins and departures, respectively, be- 
tween time ¢ and ¢ + 1 (see Figure 5.1). The dynamics of 
the individual servers can be expressed as 


Ni(t +1) = Ni(t) + Li(t) — Di(t) 


fori = 1,...,K(t). This first-order difference equation 
captures the integration relationship between the login 
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Figure 6: Load balancing of connection servers. 


rates L;(t) and the number of connections N;(t). The 
number of departures D;(t) usually is a fraction of N;(t), 
which varies a lot from time to time. 

The job of the dispatcher is to dispatch the total incom- 
ing login request, Liot(t), to the available K(t) servers. 
In other words, it determines L;(t) for each server i. In 
general, a dispatching algorithm can be expressed as 


L,(t) = Lot (t)pi(t), 


where p;(t) is the portion or fraction of the total login 
requests assigned to the server 7 (with }>, p;(t) = 1). For 
a randomized algorithm, p;(t) stands for the probabilities 
with which the dispatcher distributes the load. 


5.2 Load balancing 


Load balancing algorithms try to make the numbers of 
connections on the servers the same, or as close as possi- 
ble. The simple method of round-Robin load-balancing, 
iLe., always letting p;(t) = 1/K(t), apparently does not 
work here. By setting a uniform login rates for all the 
servers, regardless of the fluctuations of departure rates 
on individual servers (an open-loop strategy), it leaves 
the number of connections on the servers diverge with- 
out proper feedback control. 

There are many ways to make load balancing work for 
such a system. For example, one effective heuristic is to 
apply round-Robin only to a fraction of the servers that 
have relatively small number of connections. In this pa- 
per we describe a proportional load-balancing algorithm, 
where the dispatcher assigns the following portion of to- 
tal loads to server 2: 





where a > 0 is a parameter that can be tuned to influ- 
ence the dynamic behavior of the system. Intuitively, 
this algorithm assigns larger portions to servers with rela- 
tively small number of connections, and smaller portions 
to servers with relatively large number of connections. 
Using the fact Nior(t) = seo) N;(t), we always have 
ae ) p;(t) = 1. However, we notice that p;(t) can be 
negative. In this case, the dispatcher actually take load 
off from server 2 instead of assigning new load to it. This 
can be done by either migrating connections internally, 
or by going through the loop of disconnecting some users 
and automatic re-login onto other servers. 

This algorithm leads to a very interesting property of 
the system: every server has the same closed-loop dy- 
namics, only with different initial conditions. All the 
servers will behave exactly the same as time goes on. The 
only exceptions are the newly turned-on servers which 
have zero initial number of connections. Turning off 
servers does not affect others if the load are reconnected 
according to the same proportional rule in Equation (5). 
Detailed analysis of the properties of this algorithm is 
given in [4]. 

Now let’s examine carefully the effect of the param- 
eter a. For small values of a, the algorithm maintains 
relatively uniform login rates to all the servers, so it can 
be very slow in driving the number of connections to uni- 
form. The extreme case of a = 0 (which is disallowed 
here) would correspond to round-Robin. For large val- 
ues of a, the algorithm tries to drive the number of con- 
nections quickly to uniform, by relying on disparate lo- 
gin rates across servers. In terms of determining ayn, 
we note that the highest login rate is always assigned to 
newly turned-on servers with N;(t) = 0. In this case, 
p(t) = (1+ a)/K(t). By requiring p;(t)Ltot(t) < 
Linax, we obtain K(t) > (1 + a)Ltot(t)/Lmax. Com- 
paring with Equation (3), we have ayn =l+a. 

The determination of ~yiyn is more involved. The de- 
tails are omitted due to space constraints (but can be 
found in [4]). Here we simply list the two factors: 





l+a 
dyn =2 4 dyn -_ 6 
YL Qa, YN age ( ) 
where r = minz Dyot(t)/Ltot(t), the minimum ratio 


among any time t between Dyo¢(t) and Lior (t) (the total 
departures and total logins between time t and ¢ + 1). In 
practice, r is estimated based on historical data. 

In summary, tuning the parameter a allows us to trade- 
off the two terms appearing in the formula (3) for de- 
termining number of servers needed. Ideally, we shall 
choose an a that makes the two terms approximately 
equal for typical ranges of Liot(t) and Mtor(t), that is, 





it 1 N;(t) makes the constraints tight simultaneously for both max- 
pi(t) = K(t) Tae K(t) ~ Not (t) (©) imum login rate and maximum number of connections. 
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5.3. Load skewing 


The principle of load skewing is exactly the opposite of 
load balancing. Here new login requests are routed to 
busy servers as long as the servers can handle them. The 
goal is to maintain a small number of tail servers that 
have small number of connections . When user login 
requests ramp up, these servers will be used as reserve to 
handle login increases and surge, and give time for new 
servers to be turned on. When user login requests ramp 
down, these servers can be slowly drained and shut down. 
Since only tail servers are shut down, the number of SIDs 
can be greatly reduced, and no artificial surge of re-login 
requests or connection migrations will be created. 

There are many possibilities to do load skewing. Here 
we describe a very simple scheme. In addition to the hard 
bound Niyax on the number of connections a server can 
take, we specify a target number of connections Niet, 
which is slightly smaller than Nyax. When dispatching 
new login requests, servers with loads that are smaller 
than Niet and closest to Nigt are given priority. Once a 
server’s number of connections reaches Ny_, it will not 
be assigned new connections for a while, until it drops 
again below Ni, due to gradual user departures. 

More specifically, let 0 < p < 1 be a give parame- 
ter. At each time t, the dispatcher always distributes new 
connections evenly (round-Robin) to a fraction p of all 
the available servers. Let A(t) be the number of servers 
available, it will choose the [p/(t)] servers in the fol- 
lowing way. First, the dispatcher partitions the set of 
servers {1,2,..., A (t)} into two subsets: 


Trow(t) = {4 | Ni(t) < Mgt} 
Thign(t) = {2 | Ni(t) = Met} 


Then it chooses the top [pA (t)] servers (those with the 
highest number of connections) in [jow(t) . If the num- 
ber of servers in [ioy(t) is less than [pK (t)], the dis- 
patcher has two choices. It can either distribute load 
evenly only to servers in [iow(t), or it can include the 
bottom [pi (t)] — |Low(t)| servers in Ipign(t). In the 
second case, the number Nj,4 is set further away from 
Nmax to avoid number of connections exceeding Nmax 
(i.e., SNA errors) within a short time. 

This algorithm will lead to a skewed load distribution 
across the available servers. Most of the active servers 
should have number of connections close to Nig, except 
a small number of tail servers. Let the desired number of 
tail servers be Kyi}. The dynamic factors for this algo- 
rithm can be easily determined as 

dyn 1 


Kia: 
a en ait tail 


Sea a A 
pP Mminyz Ntot (t)/Neet 


These factors can be substituted into equation (3) to cal- 
culate the number of servers needed K(t), where it can 


be combined with either hysteresis-based or forecast- 
based server provisioning. 


5.3.1 Reactive load skewing 


The load skewing algorithm is especially suitable to re- 
duce the number of SIDs when turning off servers. To 
best utilize load skewing, we also develop a heuristic 
called reactive load skewing (RLS). In particular, it is 
a hysteresis rule to control the number of tail servers. 
For this purpose, we need to specify another number 
Ntaile Servers with number of connections less than 
Ntail are called tail servers. Let Kyai(t) be the num- 
ber of tail servers, and Kiow < Knign be two thresh- 
olds. If Kai (t) < Kjow, then [ (Knigh = iow) /2] — 
Kai(t) servers are turned on. If Kyai(t) > Knign, then 
Ktau(t) — Knigh servers are turned off. The tail servers 
have very low active connections, so turning off one or 
even several of them will not create artificial reconnec- 
tion spike. This on-off policy is executed at the server 
provisioning time scale, for example, every half an hour. 


6 Evaluations 


In this section, we compare the performance of differ- 
ent provisioning and load dispatching algorithms through 
simulations based on real traffic traces. 


6.1 Experimental setup 


We simulate a cluster of 60 connection servers with real 
data traces of total connected users and login rates ob- 
tained from production Messenger connection servers (as 
described in Section 3.5). The data traces are scaled ac- 
cordingly to fit on 60 servers; see Figure 2. These 60 
servers are treated as one cluster with a single dispatcher. 

The server power model is measured on an HP server 
with two dual-core 2.88GHz Xeon processors and 4G 
memory running Windows Server 2003. We approxi- 
mate server power consumption (in Watts) as 


150+ 0.75 x U, if active 

oo { 3, if stand-by (8) 
where U is the CPU utilization percentage from 0 to 100 
(see Figure 3). The CPU utilization is modeled using the 
relationship derived in Section 3.5, in particular equa- 
tion (1). CPU utilization is bounded within 5 to 100 per- 
cent when the server is active. 

The limits on connected users and login rate are set by 


Messenger stress testing: 


Nmax = 100,000, Linax = 70/sec. 

Also through testing, the server’s wake-up delay, defined 
as the duration from a message is sent to wake up the 
server till the server successfully joins the cluster, is 2 
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minutes. The draining speed, defined as the number of 
users disconnected once a server decide to shut down, is 
100 connections per second. This implies that it takes 
about 15 minutes to drain a fully loaded server. 


6.2 Forecast vs. hysteresis provisioning 


We first compare the performance of no provisioning, 
forecast-based and hysteresis-based provisioning, with a 
common load balancing algorithm. 


e No provisioning with load balancing (NB). NB 
uses all the 60 servers. It implements the load bal- 
ancing algorithm in Section 5.2 with a = 1. 


Forecast provisioning with load balancing (FB). 
FB uses the load balancing algorithm in Section 5.2 
with a = 1 and the load forecasting algorithm in 
Section 4.3. The number of servers A(t) are calcu- 
lated using equation (3) with the factors 


ye = 1.12, 7%*=1.02 from equation (4), 


dyn 


dyn -—2 ye 


Yr = 1.05 from equation (6). 


In calculating 7)", we used the estimation r = 0.9 
obtained from historical data. 


Hysteresis provisioning with load balancing 
(HB). HB uses the same load balancing algorithm, 
but with the hysteresis-based provisioning method 
in Section 4.1. In calculating K’(t), it uses the same 
dynamic factors as FB. There is no forecast factors 
for HB. Instead, we tried three pairs of hysteresis 
margins (Yow, Yhigh): 


(1.05, 1.10), (1.04, 1.08), (1.04, 1.06). 
denoted as HB(5/10), HB(4/8) and HB(4/6). 


The simulation results based on two days of real data 
(Monday and Tuesday in Figure 2) are listed in Table 1. 
The number of servers used are shown in Figure 7. These 
results show that forecast-based provisioning leads to 
slightly more energy savings than hysteresis-based pro- 
visioning. With the hysteresis margins getting tight, 
the difference in energy savings becomes even smaller. 
However, this comes with a cost of service quality degra- 
dation, as shown by the increased numbers of SNA errors 
caused by smaller hysteresis margins. 

















Algorithm Energy (kWh) | Saving SNA 
NB (a = 1) 478 — 0 
FB (a = 1) 331 30.8% 0 
HB(5/10) 344 28.0% 0 
HB(4/8) 341 28.6% 7,602 
HB(4/6) 338 29.2% | 512,531 





Table 1: Comparison of provisioning methods. Energy 
savings are reduced percentages with respect to NB. 
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Figure 7: Number of servers used by FB and HB. 


6.3 Load balancing vs. load skewing 


In addition to energy saving, the number of SIDs is a 
another important performance metric. We evaluate both 
aspects on FB and the following algorithms: 


e Forecast provisioning with load balancing and 
Starving (FBS). FBS uses the same parameters as 
FB, with the addition of a period of starving time 
before turning off servers. We denote the starving 
time by S. For example, S = 2 means starving for 
two hours before turning off. 


Forecast provisioning with load skewing (FS). FS 
uses the same forecast provisioning method as be- 
fore, combined with the load skewing algorithm in 
Section 5.3 with parameters p = 1/2 and Mgt = 
98, 000. Its associated dynamic factors are obtained 
from Equation (7): ayn = 2 and ayn = 1.2) 
where K jai) = 6 is used in calculating ae 


Forecast provisioning with load skewing and 
starving (FSS). FSS uses the same algorithms and 
parameters as FS, with the addition of a starving 
time S hours before turning off servers. 


Reactive load skewing (RLS). RLS uses the load 
skewing algorithm with the same p and Ni¢t as FS. 
Instead of load forecasting, it uses the hysteresis on- 
off scheme in Section 5.3.1 with parameters Niai) = 
Nmax/10 = 10,000, Kiow = 2 and Knigh = 6. 


Simulation results of some typical scenarios, labeled 
as (a),(b),(c),(d),(e),(f), are shown in Table 2 and Fig- 
ure 8. Comparing FBS with FB and FSS with FS, we 
see that adding a two-hour starving time before turning 
off servers leads to significant reduction in the number of 
SIDs, and mild increase in energy consumption. 

The results in Table 2 show a clear tradeoff between 
energy consumption and number of SIDs. With the same 
amount of starving time, load balancing uses less energy 
but generates more SIDs, and load skewing uses more 
energy but generates less SIDs. In particular, load skew- 
ing without starving has less number of SIDs than load 
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Figure 8: Number of servers by different algorithms. 


balancing with starving for two hours. RLS with a rela- 
tively small Nii) (say around 10,000) has less number 
of SIDs even without starving. To give a better perspec- 
tive of the SID numbers, we note that the total number of 
logins during these two days is over 100 millions (again, 
this is the number scaled to 60 servers). 


6.3.1 Load profiles 


To give more insight into different algorithms, we show 
their load profiles in Figure 9. Each vertical cut through 
the figures represents the load distribution (sorted num- 
ber of connections) across the 60 servers at a particular 
time. For NB, all the loads are evenly distributed on the 
60 servers, so each vertical cut has uniform load distri- 
bution, and they vary together to follow the total load 
pattern. Other algorithms use server provisioning to save 
energy, so each vertical cut has a drop to zero at the num- 
ber of servers they use. The contours of different number 
of connections are plotted. The highest contour curves 
show the numbers of servers used (those with nonzero 
connections), cf. Figure 8. 

For FB, the contour lines are very dense (sudden drop 
to zero), especially when the total load is ramping down 
and servers need to be turned off. This means servers 
with almost full loads have to be turned off, which causes 
lots of SIDs. Adding starving time makes the contour 
lines of FBS sparser, which corresponds to reduced num- 








Algorithms and Energy | Saving Number 

Parameters (kWh) of SIDs 
(a) | NB 478 — 0 
(b) | FB (a=1) 331 30.8% | 3,711,680 
(c) | FBS (a=1, S=2) 343 28.2% 799,120 
(d) | FS (p=0.5) 367 23.3% 597,520 
(e) | FSS (9=0.5, S=2) 381 20.2% 115,360 
(f) | RLS (p=0.5, 375 21.5% 48,160 

Ntail = 10, 000) 

















Table 2: Comparison of load dispatching algorithms. All 
algorithms in this table have zero SNA errors. 


ber of SIDs. Load skewing algorithms (FS, FSS and 
RLS) intentionally create tail servers, which makes the 
contour lines much sparser. While they consume a bit 
more energy, the number of SIDs are dramatically re- 
duced by turning off only tail servers. 


6.3.2 Energy-SID tradeoffs 


To unveil the complete picture of the energy-SID trade- 
offs, we did extensive simulation of different algorithms 
by varying their key parameters. 

Not all possible parameter variations give meaningful 
results. For example, if we choose p too small for FSS 
or RLS (e.g., o < 0.4 for this particular data trace), sig- 
nificant amount of SNA errors will occur because small 
p limits the cluster’s capability of taking high login rates. 
The number of SNA errors will also increase signifi- 
cantly if we set Ntai) > 40,000 in RLS. For fair com- 
parison, all scenarios shown in Figure 10 give less than 
1000 SNA errors (due to rare spikes in login rates). 

For FBS, the three curves correspond to the param- 
eters a = 0.2, 1.0, and 3.0. Each curve is generated 
by varying the starving time S' from 0 to 8 hours, evalu- 
ated at every half-an-hour increment (labeled as crosses). 
Within the figure, it only shows parts of the curves to al- 
low better visualization of other curves. The right-most 
crosses on each curve correspond to S = 2 hours, and 
the number of SIDs decreases as S increases. 

For FSS, the three curves correspond to the parameters 
p = 0.4, 0.5, 0.9. Each curve is generated by varying the 
starving time S from 0 to 5 hours, evaluated at every half 
an hour (labeled as triangles). For example, scenario (d) 
in Table 2 is the right-most symbol on the curve p = 0.5. 
The plots for FBS and FSS show that the number of SIDs 
roughly decreases by half for every hour of starving time 
(every two symbols on the curves). 

For RLS, the three curves correspond to the param- 
eters p = 0.4, 0.5, and 0.6. Each curve is generated 
by varying the threshold for tail servers Niaii from 1000 
to 40, 000 (labeled as circles). The number of SIDs in- 
creases as Nai increases (the right-most circles are for 
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(a) Load profile of NB (a = 1). 
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(c) Load profile of FBS (@ = 1, S = 2 hours). 
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(e) Load profile of FSS (9 = 0.5, S = 2 hours). 
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(b) Load profile of FB (a = 1). 
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(d) Load profile of FS (p = 0.5). 
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(f) Load profile of RLS (9 = 0.5, Ntaiy = 10, 000). 


Figure 9: Load profile of different server scheduling and load dispatching algorithms shown in Table 2. 


Ntaii=40, 000). Decreasing the threshold Niai) for RLS 
is roughly equivalent to increasing starving time S' for 
FBS and FSS. 

In Figure 10, points near the bottom-left corner have 
the desired property of both low energy and low num- 
ber of SIDs. In this perspective, FSS can be completely 
dominated by both FBS and RLS if their parameters are 
tuned appropriately. For FBS, it takes a much longer 
starving time than FSS to reach the same number of 
SIDs, but the energy consumption can be much less if the 
value of a is chosen around 1.0. Between FBS and RLS, 
they have their own sweet spots of operation. For this 
particular data trace, FBS with a = 1 and 4 to 5 hours of 
starving time give excellent energy-SID tradeoff. 


7 Discussions 
From the simulation results in Section 6, we see that 


while load skewing algorithms generate small number of 
SIDs when turning off servers, they also maintain unnec- 








—— FBS 
—v— FSS || 
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Figure 10: Energy-SID tradeoff of different algorithms 
with key arameters varied. The particular scenarios 
(c),(d),(e),(f) listed in Table 2 are labeled with bold sym- 
bols. The scenarios (a) and (b) are out of scope of this 
figure, but their relative locations are pointed by arrows. 
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essary tail servers when the load ramps up. So a hybrid 
(switching) algorithm that employs load balancing when 
load increases and load-skewing when load decreases 
seems to be able to get the best energy-SID tradeoff. This 
is what the FBS algorithm tries to do with a long starving 
time, and its effectiveness is clearly seen in Figure 10. Of 
course, there are regions in the energy-SID tradeoff plane 
that favor RLS more than FBS. This indicates that there 
are still room to improve by explicitly switching between 
load balancing and load skewing, for example, when the 
total number of connections reaches the peak and starts 
to go down. 

As mentioned in Section 3.4, SIDs can be handled 
transparently by the client software so that they are un- 
noticeable to users, and the servers can be scheduled to 
drain slowly in order to avoid creating a surge of re- 
connection requests. The transitions can also be done 
through “controlled connection migration” (CCM) — 
to migrate the TCP connection endpoint state without 
breaking it. Depending on the implementation details, 
CCM may also be a CPU- or networking-intensive activ- 
ity. The number of CCMs could be a performance metric 
similar to the number of SIDs, which we trade off with 
energy saving. Depending on the cost of CCMs, they 
might change the sweet spots on the energy-SID/CCM 
tradeoff plane. If the cost is low, due to a perfect connec- 
tion migration scheme, then we can be more aggressive 
on energy saving. On the other hand, if the cost is high, 
we have to be more conservative, as in dealing with SIDs. 
We believe the analysis and algorithmic framework we 
developed would still apply. 

We end the discussions with some practical considera- 
tions of implementing the dynamic provisioning strategy 
at full scale. Implementing the core algorithms is rela- 
tively straightforward. However, we need to add some 
safeguarding outer loops to ensure they work in their 
comfort zone. For example, if the load-forecasting al- 
gorithm starts giving large prediction errors (e.g., when 
there is not enough historical data to produce accurate 
model for special periods such as holidays), we need to 
switch to the more reactive hysteresis-based provision- 
ing algorithm. To take the best advantage of both load 
balancing and load skewing, we need a simple yet robust 
mechanism to detect the up and down trends in the total 
load pattern. On the hardware side, frequently turning on 
and off servers may raise reliability concern. We want to 
avoid always turning on and off the same machines. This 
is where load prediction can help by looking ahead and 
avoiding short term decisions. A better solution is to ro- 
tate servers in and out of the active clusters deliberately. 
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Abstract 


Internet routing protocols (BGP, OSPF, RIP) have tra- 
ditionally favored responsiveness over consistency. A 
router applies a received update immediately to its for- 
warding table before propagating the update to other 
routers, including those that potentially depend upon the 
outcome of the update. Responsiveness comes at the cost 
of routing loops and blackholes—a router A thinks its 
route to a destination is via B but B disagrees. By favor- 
ing responsiveness (a liveness property) over consistency 
(a safety property), Internet routing has lost both. 

Our position is that consistent state in a distributed sys- 
tem makes its behavior more predictable and securable. 
To this end, we present consensus routing, a consistency- 
first approach that cleanly separates safety and liveness 
using two logically distinct modes of packet delivery: a 
stable mode where a route is adopted only after all depen- 
dent routers have agreed upon it, and a transient mode that 
heuristically forwards the small fraction of packets that 
encounter failed links. Somewhat surprisingly, we find 
that consensus routing improves overall availability when 
used in conjunction with existing transient mode heuris- 
tics such as backup paths, deflections, or detouring. Ex- 
periments on the Internet’s AS-level topology show that 
consensus routing eliminates nearly all transient discon- 
nectivity in BGP. 


1 Introduction 


Internet routing, especially interdomain routing, has tra- 
ditionally favored responsiveness, i.e., how quickly the 
network reacts to changes, over consistency, i.e., ensuring 
that packets traverse adopted routes. A router applies a re- 
ceived update immediately to its forwarding table before 
propagating the update to other routers, including those 
that potentially depend upon the outcome of the update. 
Responsiveness comes at the cost of availability: a router 
A thinks its route to a destination is via B but B disagrees, 
either because 1) B’s old route to the destination is via 
A, causing loops, or 2) B does not have a current route 
to the destination, causing blackholes. BGP updates are 
known to cause up to 30% packet-loss for two minutes or 
more after a routing change, even though usable physical 
routes exist [23]. Further, transient loops account for 90% 
of all packet loss according to a Sprint network study [14]. 
Even a recovering link can cause unavailability lasting 


*Dept. of Computer Science, Univ. of Washington, Seattle. 
University of Massachusetts Amherst. 


tens of seconds due to an inconsistent view among routers 
in a single autonomous system [38]. 


Our position is that the lack of consistency is at the root 
of bigger problems in Internet routing beyond availabil- 
ity. First, protocol behavior is complex and unpredictable 
as routers by design operate upon inconsistent distributed 
state, e.g., by forwarding packets along loops. There is 
no indicator of when, if at all, the network converges to 
a consistent state. Second, unpredictable behavior makes 
the system more vulnerable to misconfiguration or abuse, 
as it is difficult to distinguish between expected behav- 
ior and misbehavior. Third, unpredictable behavior sti- 
fles innovation in the long term, e.g., network operators 
are reluctant to adopt protocol optimizations such as in- 
terdomain traffic engineering [1] because they have to 
worry about its poorly understood side-effects. Perhaps 
most tellingly, despite a decade of research investigating 
the complex dynamics of interdomain routing, the goal 
of a simple, practical routing protocol that allows gen- 
eral routing policies and achieves high availability has 
remained elusive. 


Our primary contribution, consensus routing, achieves 
the above goal. The key insight is to recognize consis- 
tency as a safety property and responsiveness as a liveness 
property and systematically separate the two design con- 
cerns, thereby borrowing an old lesson from distributed 
system design. Consistency safety means that a router 
forwards a packet strictly along the path adopted by the 
upstream routers unless the packet encounters a failed 
link. Liveness means that the system reacts quickly to 
failures or policy changes. Separating safety and liveness 
improves end-to-end availability, and, perhaps more im- 
portantly, makes system behavior simple to describe and 
understand. 


Consensus routing achieves this separation using two 
logically distinct modes of packet delivery: 1) A stable 
mode ensures that a route is adopted only after all depen- 
dent routers have agreed upon a consistent view of global 
state. Every epoch, routers participate in a distributed 
snapshot and consensus protocol to determine whether or 
not updates are complete, i.e., they have been processed 
by every router that depends on the update. The output of 
the consensus serves as an explicit indicator that routers 
may adopt a consistent set of routes processed before the 
snapshot. 2) A transient mode ensures high availability 
when a packet encounters a router that does not possess a 
stable route, either because the corresponding link failed 
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or the consensus protocol to compute a stable route has 
not yet terminated. In this case, the router explicitly marks 
it as a transient packet, and uses local information about 
available routes heuristically to forward the packet to the 
destination. We show that consensus routing can cleanly 
accommodate a number of existing transient forwarding 

heuristics such as backup routes [21], deflections [41], 

and detours [40] to provide near-perfect availability in a 

policy-compliant manner. 

Consensus routing is similar in spirit to recent work on 
intradomain routing protocols that advocate the separa- 
tion of route computation from packet forwarding [24]. 
However, we address this challenge for interdomain rout- 
ing where ASes can run arbitrary and private policy en- 
gines to select routes, thereby precluding the use of logi- 
cally centralized schemes for route computation. Consen- 
sus routing needs no change to BGP, residing as a layer 
on top of existing BGP implementations. A consensus 
router logs the output of the BGP policy engine locally, 
and uses the global consensus algorithm only to determine 
the most recent consistent BGP state; thus, an AS does not 
disclose any more information about its preferences than 
with BGP. We believe the consensus routing design also 
applies to intradomain routing without the need for a cen- 
tral policy engine. 

In summary, our primary contribution is a simple, prac- 
tical routing protocol that allows general policies and 
achieves high availability. To this end, we present 

1. Consensus routing, a policy routing protocol that sys- 
tematically separates safety and liveness concerns us- 
ing two modes: a stable mode to ensure consistency, 
and a transient mode to optimize availability. 

2. Provable guarantees that packets traverse adopted 
loop-free routes under general policies. 

3. Experimental results based on the current Internet 
graph that show that consensus routing achieves high 
availability amidst link failures and policy changes. 

4. A proof-of-concept prototype of consensus routing 
based on XORP [17] showing that the proposed de- 
sign is practical and incurs little processing overhead. 


2 A case for consistency 


We illustrate several examples where inconsistent for- 
warding tables cause transient unavailability in inter- and 
intra-domain routing. These examples are well known, 
and while some solutions have been proposed to address 
each, our contribution is a comprehensive but simple so- 
lution to the suite of problems. In each case, the unavail- 
ability could last several tens of seconds (and sometimes 
minutes) due to BGP message processing and propagation 
delays [23]. For an introduction to BGP, refer to [36]. 


1. BGP link failures: Figure 1 shows how link failures 
cause transient loops in BGP. Bold lines show selected 





Figure 1: Link failure causing BGP loops at 2 and 3. 


paths. If link 4-5 goes down, 4 would immediately send 
a withdrawal to 2 and 3. However, because both 2 and 
3 know of alternate paths 3-4-5 and 2-4-5 respectively, 
they start to forward traffic to each other causing loops. 
The MRAIT timer prevents 2 and 3 from advertising the 
new paths even though they have adopted them to for- 
ward traffic. The timer is believed necessary to prevent 
a super-exponential blowup in message overhead, and its 
recommended value is 30 seconds. Eventually, when the 
timer expires, both 2 and 3 discover the alternate path to 
5 through | that existed all along. 





Figure 2: Policy change causing BGP loops at 2 and 3 when 4 
withdraws a prefix from 2 and 3 but not 6. 


2. BGP policy change: Figure 2 shows an example of 
how policy changes cause routing loops. AS4 may wish 
to engineer its traffic by withdrawing a prefix from 2 and 
3 while continuing to advertise it to 6 for load balancing 
purposes [34]. (For instance, by diverting traffic to arrive 
from 6 instead of 2, internal congestion within AS4 might 
be decreased.) If 2 and 3 each prefer the other over 6, rout- 
ing loops would result like in Figure 1. A similar situa- 
tion also occurs if 5 wishes to switch its primary (backup) 
provider from 4 (1) to | (4); in this case, 5 is forced to 
either withdraw the route advertised (and potentially be- 
ing used) to 4, or wait for a reliable indicator of when 
all traffic has completely moved over to the new primary 
provider 1. Other gadgets involving longer unavailability 
due to policy changes may be found in [27, 30]. 


3. iBGP link recovery: Figure 3 shows a transient black- 
hole caused by iBGP inconsistency. Routers A, B, and 
C belong to AS1 while D belongs to the adjacent AS2. 
iBGP is a BGP protocol that runs between routers inside 
an AS (in this case, A, B, and C). All routers route via D 
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Figure 3: iBGP link recovery causing blackholes. 


to the destination P in AS3. Suppose the previously failed 
link A-P recovers and is preferred by all AS1 routers over 
the route via AS2. If the ASI routers all peer with each 
other, C will withdraw C-D-P from both A and B when 
it hears from A that A-P is available, but will leave it to 
A to announce AP to B directly because of the full-mesh 
design. If A is waiting upon its iBGP timer, B experiences 
a transient blackhole. The current BGP spec recommends 
an iBGP timer shorter than interdomain timers, and typ- 
ical values range from 5-10 seconds. Wang et al. [38] 
note that such blackholes can cause packet loss for tens 
of seconds. If AS1 routers use route reflection as opposed 
to full-mesh, similar consistency problems can cause un- 
availability [13, 3]. 


&) 


Figure 4: BGP policy cycles causing forwarding loops 


4. BGP policy cycles: Figure 4 shows the classic ”bad 
gadget” [23, 12] involving cyclic preference dependen- 
cies. Each of ASes 1, 2, and 3 prefer to route via its 
clockwise neighbor over the direct path to AS 0, and does 
not prefer a path of length 3. The routes will never stabi- 
lize because there is no configuration where no AS wants 
to change its route to AS 0. Furthermore, the system 
goes through many repeated states involving routing loops 
causing chronic unavailability. 


Summary Some of the specific scenarios illustrated 
above can be alleviated using known solutions. For ex- 
ample, root cause notification (RCN) [29, 21] can prevent 
routing loops caused by link failures: in Figure 1, if 4 im- 
mediately floods the cause of the withdrawal—the failure 
of the link 4-5—to 2 and 3, they can prevent the loop. 
The example in Figure 2 can be addressed if 4 explicitly 
reveals its intended traffic engineering policy to 2, 3, and 
6. However, it appears difficult to extend RCNs to pre- 
vent loops or blackholes induced by more sophisticated 
policy changes, as also noted by [29, 27]. As a result, 
most ISPs avoid interdomain traffic engineering whenever 


possible[1]. The iBGP example shown in Figure 3 can be 
alleviated using an approach similar to RCP that computes 
consistent routes in a logically centralized manner. Cyclic 
policy preferences as in Figure 4 are believed to be rare; 
Gao and Rexford [7] showed that if ASes restrict their 
policies to satisfy the “valley-free” and “prefer-customer” 
properties, such unstable configurations cannot occur. In 
practice, ASes may have more general policies that do not 
obey these restrictions [33]. 

Our goal is to design a single mechanism that can ad- 
dress all of these consistency problems in policy routing. 
Our solution, consensus routing, is a simple decentralized 
routing protocol that allows ASes to adopt general routing 
policies while ensuring high availability. 


3 Consensus routing overview 


The key insight in consensus routing is to cleanly sepa- 
rate safety and liveness concerns in policy routing. Safety 
means that a router forwards a packet strictly along the 
path adopted by the upstream routers unless if the adopted 
route encounters a failed link or router. Note that inter- 
domain routing today does not satisfy this property, e.g., 
packets may traverse a loopy route even though no router 
has adopted that route. Liveness means that the network 
1) reacts quickly to failures or policy changes, and 2) en- 
sures high end-to-end availability defined as the probabil- 
ity that a packet is delivered successfully. By separating 
safety and liveness concerns, consensus routing achieves 
high availability while allowing ASes to exercise arbitrary 
routing policies. 

Consensus routing achieves this separation using two 
simple ideas. First, we run a distributed coordination al- 
gorithm to ensure that a route is adopted only after all 
dependent routers have agreed upon a globally consistent 
view of global state. The adopted routes are consistent, 
i.e., if a router A adopts a route to a destination via an- 
other router B, then B adopts the corresponding suffix as 
its route to the destination. Note that consistency implies 
loop-freedom. Second, we forward packets using one of 
two logically distinct modes: 1) a stable mode that only 
uses consistent routes computed using the coordination 
algorithm, and 2) a transient mode that heuristically for- 
wards packets when a stable route is not available. 

In BGP, a router processes a received update using its 
policy engine, adopts the new route in its forwarding ta- 
ble, and forwards the change to its neighbors. In com- 
parison, a consensus router simply logs the new route 
computed by the policy engine. Periodically, all routers 
engage in a distributed coordination algorithm that deter- 
mines the most recent set of complete updates, i.e., up- 
dates that have been processed by every router whose for- 
warding behavior depends upon the updates. The coordi- 
nation is based on classical distributed snapshot [5] and 
consensus [25] algorithms. The routers use the output of 
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the coordination to compute a set of stable forwarding ta- 
bles (SFTs) that are guaranteed to be consistent. 


Packet forwarding by default occurs in the stable mode 
using SFTs. When routing changes are caused by pol- 
icy, the entire system simply transitions from the old set 
of SFTs to a new set of consistent SFTs without causing 
routing loops and packet loss. When the stable route is 
unavailable—because the next-hop router is not accessi- 
ble due to a failure and the resulting update to recover 
from failure is incomplete—packet forwarding switches 
to the transient mode. The router explicitly marks the 
packet as a transient packet and fails over to heuristics 
such as backup routes, deflections, and detour routes to 
deliver the packet successfully with high probability. 


4 Stable Mode 


The distributed coordination proceeds in epochs and en- 
sures that, in each epoch, all ASes have a consistent set 
of SFTs. The k‘” epoch consists of the following steps, 
explained in detail in subsequent subsections: 


1. Update log: Each router processes and logs route up- 
dates (without modifying its SFT) until some node(s) 
calls for the (k + 1)” distributed snapshot. 

2. Distributed snapshot: The ASes take a distributed 
snapshot of the system. The snapshot is a globally 
consistent view of all the updates in the system. Some 
of them may be complete, and some may still be in 
progress, e.g., updates that were in transit to a router 
when the snapshot was taken, or were waiting on lo- 
cal timers to expire before being sent to neighboring 
routers. 

3. Frontier computation: 


(a) Aggregation: Each AS sends its snapshot report 
consisting of received updates, with some of them 
marked incomplete, to consolidators, a set of 
routers designated to aggregate snapshot reports 
into a global view. Tier-1 ASes are good candi- 
dates for consolidators. 
Consensus: The consolidators execute a consen- 
sus algorithm to agree upon the global view, and 
use the view to compute the set of updates that are 
globally incomplete, i.e., not been processed by all 
ASes whose routing state would be invalidated by 
the updates. 
Flood: The consolidators flood the set of incom- 
plete updates J and the set of ASes S that success- 
fully responded to the snapshot, back to all ASes. 
4. SFT computation: Each AS uses this set of global in- 
complete updates and its local log of received updates 
to compute its (k + 1)*” SFT, adopting routes carried 
in the most recent complete update (i.e., not in J) and 
only involving ASes in S. 
5. View change: 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) Versioning: At epoch boundaries, each router 
maintains both the k*” and the (k+1)'" SFT. Each 
packet is marked with a bit indicating which SFT 
must be used to forward the packet. 

(b) Garbage collection: ASes discard the kt” SFT af- 
ter the (k + 1)*" epoch has ended, i.e., when the 
(k + 2)*” snapshot is called for and distributed. 

Sections 4.1—4.5 elaborate the above five steps and 4.6 
lists safety and liveness guarantees. ASes are assumed 
failure-prone but not malicious. We discuss the impli- 
cations of malicious ASes in Section 7. Before that, we 
briefly comment on the feasibility of the approach. 

First, not all ASes need participate in the protocol in 
order to ensure loop-freeness. A stub AS can not be in- 
volved in a loop since no AS transits traffic through it. So, 
only transit ASes (& 3000) participate in the protocol, an 
order of magnitude reduction compared to the total num- 
ber of ASes ( 25000). 

Second, ASes do not send all received updates to the 
consolidators. Instead, they only send identifiers for up- 
dates received in the previous epoch, and the consolida- 
tors send back a subset of the identifiers corresponding to 
updates deemed incomplete. Our evaluation (Section 6) 
shows that the additional overhead due to consensus rout- 
ing is a small fraction of BGP’s current overhead. 

Third, a small number of consolidators (e.g., about ten 
tier-1 ASes) suffice. The consolidators run a consensus 
algorithm [25] once every epoch, whose communication 
overhead is a small fraction of the dissemination overhead 
above. 


4.1 Router State, Triggers, Update Processing 


Router State: 
ing state: 

1. Routing Information Base (RIB): stores for each pre- 
fix the most recent (i) route update received from each 
neighbor, (ii) locally selected best route, (iii) route ad- 
vertised to each neighbor; this is identical to BGP’s 
RIB. 

2. History: stores for each prefix a chronological list of 
received and selected routes in the RIB. A received 
update is added to the History when an update is pro- 
cessed, and a selected update is added when the best 
path to a prefix changes. 

3. Stable Forwarding Table (SFT): stores for each pre- 
fix the next-hop interfaces corresponding to the stable 
routes selected for the current and previous epochs. 


A consensus router maintains the follow- 


Triggers: Consensus routers maintain the following in- 
variant: if a router A adopts a new route to a destination, 
then every router that had received the old route through 
A has processed the update informing it of the change. 
Triggers are used to maintain this invariant. 

A trigger is a globally unique identifier for a set of 
causally related events propagating through the network. 
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A trigger is a two-tuple: (AS number, trigger number). 
The first field identifies the AS that generated the trigger. 
The second field is a sequence number that is incremented 
for each new trigger generated by that AS. 


In BGP, each update announces a route and implicitly 
withdraws the previously announced route. In consensus 
routing, each update additionally carries a trigger that is 
associated with the route being implicitly withdrawn and 
replaced by the route announced in the update. The trigger 
essentially tracks when the implicit withdrawal is com- 
plete, i.e., when all routers that had previously heard of 
the old route have processed the update. For uniformity, 
we assume that a BGP withdrawal message is an update 
announcing a null route that withdraws the previously an- 
nounced route. 

To maintain our invariant, we have the following rules 
for associating triggers with updates. An AS A generates 
a new trigger to be sent along with an update upon 1) a 
failure of the adjacent link or the next-hop router in A’s 
current route to the destination, 2) an operator-induced lo- 
cal policy change that causes A to prefer another route to 
the destination than the current one, or 3) receiving a route 
from a neighbor B that it prefers over its current route via 
a different neighbor C’. Otherwise, when the received up- 
date (from B) implicitly withdraws A’s current route (via 
B) to the destination, A simply propagates the trigger as- 
sociated with the received update. 


Update Processing The procedure PROCESS_UPDATE 
presents the pseudocode for processing and propagating 
updates and their triggers during each epoch. For simplic- 
ity, we assume that 1) all updates are for a single prefix, 
and 2) each AS is a single router; we relax both assump- 
tions in Section 4.7. Upon receiving an update from AS 
B with trigger t, AS A does as follows: 








PROCESS_UPDATE(B, r, t): 

1. Add the update’s trigger t¢ to the local set of incomplete trig- 
gers I. 

2. Process the update as in BGP. Let old and new be the best 
route to the prefix before and after the update. We define 
next_hop for a route to be the first AS in the route. 

3. Add the received update (t, 1) to the head of the History list. 
Consider the following cases: 


(a) old.next_hop is not B, and new.next_hop is not B: do 
nothing since the best route has not changed. 

(b) old.next_hop is not B, and new.next_hop is B: propagate 
new to neighbors with trigger t’, where t’ is a newly gen- 
erated trigger. Add the selected update (t', new) to the 
start of History. 

(c) old.next_hop is B: propagate new to neighbors with un- 
changed trigger t. Add the selected update (t, new) to 
the start of History. 

4. Remove ¢ from J. 








An AS marks a trigger as incomplete if it has not yet 
fully processed an update carrying that trigger. “Process- 


ing” an update means both running it through its local 
policy engine and reliably propagating the resulting up- 
date to its neighbors. Thus, if an update is waiting for 
the MRAI timer at an AS, its associated trigger is marked 
incomplete. Incomplete triggers at the time of the global 
snapshot are excluded from the SFT for the next epoch. 
To ensure consistency of routes, an AS does not adopt a 
new route until it knows that the trigger associated with 
the corresponding update is complete. 


4.2 Distributed Snapshot 


Routers transition from one epoch to another by taking 
a distributed snapshot of global routing state. The local 
image corresponding to AS A consists of the sequence of 
triggers H 4 stored in A’s History, and the set of incom- 
plete updates J.4. An update can be incomplete at an AS 
when the snapshot is taken because: (i) the update is being 
processed by the AS (and is therefore in [4), (ii) the AS 
might have processed a received update, but the resulting 
update to a neighboring AS is waiting for the MRAI timer 
to expire, or (iii) the update is in transit from a neighbor- 
ing AS. 

To initiate a distributed snapshot, an AS saves its local 
state and sends out a special marker message to each of 
its neighbors. When an AS A receives a marker mes- 
sage for the first time, it executes the following procedure: 





SNAPSHOT: 

1. Save the sequence of triggers in History as H a. 

2. Start logging any triggers received on channels other than 
the one on which the marker was received. 

3. Initialize the set of incomplete triggers J to «. Add the 
set of triggers in I, to I.4; these triggers correspond to the 
updates currently being processed. 

4. Scan the outgoing queues for updates waiting on MRAI 

timers to expire, and add their triggers to I.4. 

. Send a marker to all neighbors. 

6. Stop logging triggers on a channel upon receiving a marker 
on that channel. 

7. Once the marker has been received on all channels, add 
logged triggers to 4. These correspond to updates in transit 
during the snapshot. 


Nn 











The above algorithm is essentially the Chandy-Lamport 
snapshot algorithm [5] and can be initiated by any AS 
in the system. A consistent view is obtained even when 
multiple ASes initiate the snapshot operation concur- 
rently, and we thus require each of the consolidators to 
initiate the snapshot based on locally maintained timers. 
The distributed state (H4 and I) across all ASes is 
aggregated in order to compute a frontier, i.e., the most 
recent complete update at each AS, as described next. 


4.3 Frontier computation 


The frontier computation consists of three steps: 
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Aggregation: After the snapshot, each AS A sends to all 
consolidators the following snapshot report: 

1. The set of incomplete triggers J 4. 

2. The saved sequence of triggers H 4. 


Consensus: Typically, Tier-1 ASes act as replicated con- 
solidators. Replicated consolidators ensure that (i) there is 
no single point of failure, (ii) no single AS is trusted with 
the task of consolidating the snapshot, (iii) a consolidator 
is reachable from every AS with high probability. 

The consolidators wait for snapshot reports for a spec- 
ified period of time. Then, they exchange received snap- 
shot reports in order to propagate reports sent only to a 
subset of the consolidators to all consolidators. The mes- 
sage exchange does not guarantee that all consolidators 
have the same set of reports. So, consolidators run a con- 
sensus algorithm (such as Paxos [25]), to agree upon the 
set of ASes, S, that have provided T,4 and Hy. Con- 
solidators propose a value for S by communicating the 
reports that they have received to a majority of consol- 
idators. The communication can be optimized to avoid 
the transmitting reports already available at the recipients. 
The majority then picks one of the proposed set of reports 
as the consensus value, and this value is propagated to the 
rest. Paxos is safe, but not live: in no case will the con- 
solidators disagree on the set of ASes S, but if the consol- 
idators fail repeatedly (unlikely if they are Tier-1s), then 
progress may be delayed. 

When the consensus protocol terminates, each con- 
solidator uses the snapshot reports J, and H,4 of each 
AS A € S to compute the set of incomplete triggers 
I in the network. This set J is computed using the 
procedure COMPUTE_INCOMPLETE which works as 
follows. A trigger is incomplete if present in an any 
T,4. A trigger is said to depend on all triggers that 
precede it in any H,. This property ensures that any 
causal dependencies between updates is captured by 
our system. A trigger ¢ is defined complete only if 
neither ¢ nor any trigger it depends on is incomplete. 
Therefore, if a trigger is incomplete, then all triggers that 
follow it in any H 4 would also be considered incomplete. 





CoMPUTE_INCOMPLETE(S, I4[], Ha[]): 


1. Initialize J = Uses Ta. 
2. Do until J reaches a fixed point: 


(a) For each t € I, for each A do: 


i. if t occurs in A 4, add the first occurrence of t and 
all subsequent triggers in H 4 to I. 











Flood: The set I of incomplete triggers in the network 
enables ASes to determine the most recent complete fron- 
tier. The consolidators flood the set of incomplete triggers 
I and the membership set S as computed above to all the 
ASes. At the end of this flooding phase, every AS uses the 
same global information about incomplete triggers J and 


the set of ASes S to compute the stable forwarding table 
for the next epoch. Note that a simple optimization here 
allows us to reduce the size of the flood message, by not 
sending the complete set J. Since the consolidators know 
the sequence H 4 for each AS A € S, they need to only 
send the first trigger from each H , that is incomplete. 


4.4 Building Stable Forwarding Table 


After an AS receives the set of incomplete triggers I 
from the consolidators, it builds a new SFT and readies 
its state for the next epoch. The procedure for an AS A’s 
router to build its SFT is as follows: 





BUILD_SFT(J, S): 
1. Copy the current SFT to be its previous SFT. 
2. For each destination prefix p: 


(a) Find the latest selected update u = (t,1r) in p’s History 
such that t is complete, i.e., neither ¢ nor any preceding 
trigger is in I. 

(b) Adopt r as the route to p in the new SFT. 

(c) Drop all records before u from p’s History. 











Step 2 above adopts the most recent route update 
for a prefix such that the trigger associated with it is 
complete. If any adopted path contains an AS whose 
snapshot report was excluded by consensus, then the 
corresponding route is replaced by null in the SFT. This 
ensures that a slow or failed AS is not used to transit 
traffic in stable mode. Section 5 presents transient mode 
techniques that improve packet delivery in this case. 


4.5 View change 


Versioning: The end of BUILD_SFT marks the end of the 
k*® epoch and the beginning of the (k +1)” epoch. Since 
ASes do not have synchronized clocks, different ASes 
make this transition at slightly different times. To ensure 
consistent SFTs, ASes maintain and use both the k*” and 
(k +1) SFT in epoch k + 1. 

Packet forwarding at epoch boundaries proceeds as fol- 
lows. Once a router has computed the (k + 1)” SFT, 
it starts forwarding data packets using the new routes. 
Along the way, if a packet reaches a router that has not 
finished computing the (k + 1)‘” SFT, the router sets a 
bit in the packet header, and routers forward the packet 
along the route in the k*” SFTs from that point onwards. 
(A single bit in the header suffices if packet transit times 
are less than the epoch duration. If not, we could use two 
bits in the header, and packets older than one epoch are 
forwarded using transient mode.) Once routers start for- 
warding a packet on the older route, the packet continues 
on that route until it reaches the destination. Disallowing 
the packet to switch back to routes in the (k + 1)!” SFTs 
ensures loop-free forwarding. 


Garbage collection: ASes discard the k*” SFT after the 
(k + 1)*" epoch has ended, i.e., when the (k + 2)'” SFT 
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has been computed. Discarding older tables ensures that 
slow or failed ASes do not consume excessive resources 
at other ASes. In the (k + 2)*" epoch, if an AS receives 
a packet sent using a route from the k‘” epoch or before, 
it simply treats the packet as if the corresponding route 
were null, and switches to the transient forwarding mode. 


4.6 Safety and Liveness 


Consensus routing generates consistent SFTs, ie., if a 
router Tr, adopts a route 11,12,...Tk,P to a prefix P, 
then each intermediate router r;,i < k adopts the route 
Ti,;---,Tk,P to that prefix. Equivalently, two routes des- 
tined to the same prefix are defined consistent if they share 
a common suffix starting from the first common router. 
Note that consistency implies loop freedom. Consensus 
routing achieves consistency by design; if the downstream 
AS adopts a recent path, then consensus routing ensures 
that the withdrawal of the previous path is complete and 
that no upstream AS is using the old path. 

Consensus routing also provides the following live- 
ness property: If an AS selects a sequence of routes 
Ry, Re,..., R;... to some prefix, then for each 2, it will 
eventually adopt some route R;,7 > 2, under restricted 
failure assumptions. Consensus routing achieves this by 
ensuring that each AS can declare a trigger to be incom- 
plete only for a finite period of time and can send out up- 
dates with a given trigger at most once. 

These properties are formally stated and proved in the 
technical report [19]. 


4.7 Extensions 
4.7.1 


Consensus routing, as presented above, can safely accom- 
modate multiple border routers in an AS. Each border 
router plays the role that an AS plays above.Consistency 
safety is preserved as routers only adopt complete up- 
dates. However, this naive approach 1) does not scale well 
as some ASes may have several tens of border routers, 
2) does not reflect the administrative unity of policies 
adopted by these routers. 

To address these problems, consensus routing desig- 
nates one (or more) router(s) in each AS as a local con- 
solidator. The local consolidator collects the snapshot re- 
ports from each border router, sends summary reports to 
the Tier-1 consolidators, and gets back the set of incom- 
plete triggers that it distributes to the border routers. 


Multiple routers in an AS 


4.7.2 Prefix Aggregation 


Consensus routers maintains History on a per-prefix ba- 
sis, and so the dependencies between different prefixes 
is not captured. Prefixes are usually independent except 
when aggregation occurs. Consensus routing can easily 
be extended to handle prefix aggregation. If an AS aggre- 
gates two prefixes p; and p2 into a larger prefix p, then all 


subsequent updates received for p; and pz are also added 
to p’s History. This ensures that an update to p completes 
only after the corresponding updates to its component pre- 
fixes (p; and p2) have completed. 


4.7.3 Transactional BGP 


Consistency enables ASes to execute a sequence of up- 
dates atomically, e.g., an AS may wish to withdraw a 
prefix from one provider and announce it to another 
provider without intermittent disconnection or other un- 
intended behavior. Atomic updates can also enable ASes 
to smoothly revert from BGP wedgies[10]. 


4.8 Protocol Robustness 


We now describe how we deal with some of the problems 
that might arise in the face of failures: 


AS fails to send its snapshot in time: For the epochs to 
progress smoothly, ASes have to send their local state to 
the consolidators in a timely fashion. The consolidators 
accept snapshotted states from other ASes for a period 
of time after they initiate/receive the snapshot message. 
When that period ends, the consolidators proceed to send 
each other the set of snapshots received so that all of them 
operate on the same information. If an AS fails to get its 
snapshot to any one of the consolidators, because either 
the AS is slow/misbehaving or all of the messages to con- 
solidators are lost, then that constitutes a severe AS fail- 
ure. In such cases, the unresponsive AS will not be used 
for forwarding traffic in the next epoch, especially since 
its state could be inconsistent with the rest of the network. 
The exclusion of such ASes is done by having the con- 
solidators also send out the set of ASes S from whom 
snapshots were received, along with the consolidated list 
of incomplete triggers. ASes compute their SFTs as de- 
scribed earlier, but if any selected path contains an AS 
whose snapshot was not available, then that path is re- 
placed by null in the SFT. This ensures that the slow/- 
failed AS is not used for transiting traffic in stable mode. 
In the next section, we present transient mode techniques 
that improve packet delivery in the face of such failures. 


Consolidator fails: It is possible that the routers collecting 
the local snapshots from ASes may fail. This could mean 
that all the consolidators don’t operate on the same infor- 
mation, especially if some snapshots are received only by 
the failed consolidator and they have been partially prop- 
agated to other consolidators. Our use of the Paxos con- 
sensus algorithm helps us ensure that all the consolidators 
operate on the same information with respect to ASes’ lo- 
cal snapshots. 


Recovery: An AS that does not reply to a snapshot re- 
quest within a timely manner will be marked as failed. 
(Note that an AS is not allowed to reply to a snapshot if it 
has not completed the SFT computation for the previous 
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epoch). We re-integrate a failed AS in the same way that 
BGP restores failed routers. The ‘failed’ AS exchanges 
paths with its neighbors, just as it would have had it recov- 
ered from a real failure in BGP. At the end of the epoch, 
if the corresponding triggers are complete, then the new 
SFTs computed can include the routers in the failed AS, 
at which point the AS is considered re-integrated. The in- 
troduction of new routers is identical to recovery of failed 
ASes. 


5 Transient mode 


Forwarding switches to the transient mode when a stable 
route is unavailable at a router. The stable route may be 
unavailable due to two reasons. First, the next-hop router 
along the stable route may be unreachable due to a failure. 
Routers will not arrive at a consistent response to the fail- 
ure until the next snapshot. Second, the stable route may 
be null either because a non-null route has not yet prop- 
agated to the router, or some router was slow to submit a 
snapshot report. 

Consensus routing enables a common architecture to 
incorporate several known transient forwarding schemes 
such as deflection, detour, and backup routes. Today, 
in both BGP and intradomain routing, transient schemes 
[35, 41, 21, 24] are believed necessary to maintain high 
availability in the light of fundamental limits on conver- 
gence times. What is lacking, especially in policy routing, 
is amechanism that 1) reliably indicates when to switch to 
the transient mode and back, and 2) allows different tran- 
sient forwarding schemes to co-exist. Consensus routing 
provides this mechanism ensuring that a packet strictly 
traverses adopted routes unless it encounters a failure, at 
which point it switches to a failover option in accordance 
with the AS’s policy preferences. 


5.1 Transient forwarding schemes 
5.1.1 Routing Deflections 


When a packet encounters a failed link, the corresponding 
router “deflects” the packet to a neighboring AS so that it 
traverses a different route to the destination. The router 
consults its RIB and identifies a neighboring AS that an- 
nounced a different valid route to the destination. If the 
trigger corresponding to that route is complete, then the 
neighbor has applied the route to its SFT, and packet de- 
livery is assured as long as the alternate route does not 
encounter other failed links. Multiple link failures can be 
handled by adding the identity of each failed link to the 
transient packet’s header [24] before deflecting it. 

If no neighboring AS has announced a different valid 
route to the destination, the router deflects the packet us- 
ing backtracking, i.e., forwarding the packet back along 
the link on which it arrived. Backtracking may be ex- 
tended to multiple hops if the previous AS does not have 
a different valid route in order to increase the likeli- 


Figure 5: Why deflection packets need more information than 
BGP. Simple backtracking to provider ASes is not optimal. 


hood of successful delivery. Caching information about 
failed links and pre-computing deflections corresponding 
to each next-hop further improves lookup times in the for- 
warding plane. 


Unfortunately, backtracking alone is insufficient to 
guarantee reachability, even if physical routes to the des- 
tination exist. Figure 5 gives an example. Bold lines rep- 
resent chosen best routes to the destination D. Each node 
exports only its best route to its neighbors. For exam- 
ple, node 7 knows two routes to D: 1-4-D and 1-5-D, but 
it exports to S only its best route /-5-D. S knows three 
routes to D: S-1-5-D, S-2-5-D, and S-3-5-D. Observe that 
all three routes go through the same link 5-D. Thus, if the 
link 5-D is down, then even backtracking all the way to S 
will not help packet delivery, as none of the nodes S, 2, 5 
know an alternate route. The next two transient forward- 
ing schemes alleviate this problem. 


5.1.2 Detour routing 


When a packet encounters a failed link, the corresponding 
router selects an AS B and tunnels transient packets to 
it. Upon receiving the packet, B becomes responsible for 
forwarding the packet to the destination. If B is a Tier- 
1 AS, there is a high chance of delivering the packet to 
the destination, since Tier-1 ASes are likely to know of 
diverse routes to destinations. 


This detour approach—having ASes off the standard 
forwarding path take responsibility for delivering a packet 
that encounters failures—suggests a potential new busi- 
ness model for ASes where certain ASes advertise them- 
selves as available to deliver packets that encounter fail- 
ures. Such ASes could either provide the tunneled de- 
touring service for the entire Internet or just for desig- 
nated prefixes. The tunneling service is similar in spirit to 
MIRO [40]. Exploring the business model for detour ser- 
vice providers in more detail is beyond the scope of this 
paper; our focus here is on evaluating the effectiveness of 
detour routing for transient packet delivery. 
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5.1.3. Backup Routes 


When a packet encounters a failed link, the correspond- 
ing router uses a pre-computed backup route to forward 
the packet. One scheme for pre-computing backup routes 
to each destination is RBGP [21], which allows ASes to 
announce backup routes to each other with only slight 
modifications to BGP. RBGP also shows that choosing 
the backup route that is most link-disjoint from the pri- 
mary route protects against single link failures—packet 
delivery is guaranteed as long as a valid route to the des- 
tination exists, under certain restrictions on the policies 
used for selecting and advertising routes. For instance, in 
the example discussed in Figure 5, node 7 would compute 
a backup route /-4-D and export it to 5, thereby allowing 
5 to use the route when its link to D fails. 


5.2 Implementation Issues 


Each of these transient forwarding methods requires some 
changes to the way packet forwarding works today. De- 
flection routing requires additional space in the header to 
store information about the link failures encountered by 
the packet. Further, backtracking to the previous AS re- 
quires packet encapsulation, since the packet will be flow- 
ing against the forwarding tables of routers in the current 
AS. The router that encounters a failed link would have to 
encapsulate the packet and send it to the ingress router for 
the AS, which can then send the packet back to the AS it 
came from. In order to actually backtrack, one would have 
to keep track of which AS each packet came from, a task 
that would require additional processing even for stable 
mode forwarding. To avoid this overhead, backtracking 
can be approximated by routing the packet towards the 
source. 

Detour routing also requires packet encapsulation, in 
order to tunnel the packet to the AS that is responsible for 
delivering those packets that encounter failures. Backup 
routing techniques like RBGP do not require changes to 
the packet format, but they require routers to maintain 
multiple forwarding tables, one for the regular paths and 
rest for the backup paths. 


6 Evaluation 


In this section, we explore the effectiveness of consen- 
sus routing in maintaining connectivity among ASes, and 
also analyze the overhead incurred by it. We evaluate con- 
sensus routing using 1) extensive simulations on realistic 
Internet-scale topologies, 2) an implemented XORP [17] 
prototype, and 3) experiments on PlanetLab. For simula- 
tion experiments, we built a custom simulator to compare 
the behavior of BGP and consensus routing with respect 
to consistency and availability in the face of failures and 
policy changes. Our results suggest that consensus rout- 
ing yields significant availability gains over BGP while 
ensuring that packets traverse adopted routes, and that 


consensus routing adds negligible processing overhead. 
6.1 Simulation methodology 


We compare standard BGP and consensus routing by sim- 
ulating routing decisions, protocol control traffic, and link 
failure on a realistic topology. We use the November 2006 
CAIDA AS-level graph [15], gathered from RouteViews 
BGP tables [16], which includes 23,390 ASes and 46,095 
links. CAIDA annotates the link with the inferred busi- 
ness relationship of the linked ASes, namely customer- 
provider, provider-customer, or peer-peer. 

Our simulator simulates route selection and the ex- 
change of route updates between ASes, accounting for 
MRAI timers. We use standard “valley-free” export 
policies matching economic incentives, whereby routes 
through peers and providers are exported only to cus- 
tomers, and customer routes are exported to everyone [7]. 
We also follow standard route selection criteria, again 
driven by economic incentives, with customer routes pre- 
ferred over peer routes, which in turn are preferred over 
provider routes. If multiple routes fall in the same cate- 
gory, the first tiebreaker is shortest AS path length, and 
the second is lowest next-hop AS identifier. 

We study the routing protocols in three settings: (i) link 
failures, (ii) traffic engineering accomplished by announc- 
ing and withdrawing sub-prefixes, and (iii) traffic engi- 
neering accomplished by AS path prepending. 


6.2. Link failures 


To evaluate the ability of a protocol (BGP or consensus 
routing with one of the transient mode variants) to cope 
with failure, we set all routers in our simulator to use that 
protocol and allow them to reach a stable routing configu- 
ration. Then, we conduct a trial for each provider link L of 
each multi-homed stub AS A. A multi-homed stub AS is 
an AS with more than one provider and no customers; our 
topology includes 9,100 such ASes. We focus on these 
because the stub AS has a valid physical route to rest of 
the Internet even if the provider link L fails. In each trial, 
we fail the link L, and we record any AS that undergoes a 
period of disconnectivity to A before converging to a new 
route after the failure. We do not include ASes that the 
failure permanently disconnects and leaves without any 
policy-compliant routes. For BGP, an AS is disconnected 
if it has no route to A or if its forwarding path towards A 
includes a loop. For consensus routing, no loops occur, 
so an AS is disconnected if its SFT route to A includes 
the failed link, and the particular transient mode variant 
employed in the trial fails to find a valid route to A. 


6.2.1 Standard BGP 


We first simulate BGP and demonstrate that, following 
failures, disconnectivity is widespread before ASes even- 
tually converge to new policy-compliant routes. Our sim- 
ulator found convergence times similar to those of Internet 
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Figure 6: Loops and disconnectivity in BGP following a 


failure. 


measurement studies [23]. Figure 6 shows the prevalence 
of loops and other disconnectivity (note that a loop is a 
form of disconnectivity). It shows, for each failure, the 
fraction of ASes that at some point have no working route 
to the target AS, before eventually learning a new work- 
ing route. We see that the failure of just a single link to a 
multi-homed AS causes widespread disconnectivity, with 
13% of failures causing at least half of all ASes to experi- 
ence routing loops, and 21% of failures causing more than 
half of all ASes to experience periods of disconnection. 

The prevalence of loops argues for the safe application 
of updates, and the extensive disconnectivity argues for 
reliable routing in the face of failure. 


6.2.2 Consensus routing with transient forwarding 


We next evaluate the effectiveness of consensus routing, 
coupled with various schemes for transient forwarding, at 
addressing the BGP problems manifest in our simulations. 
By design, consensus routing ensures that routes adopted 
at epoch boundaries are loop-free. When adopted routes 
contain failed links, transient mode routing is invoked. 
We examine the effectiveness of the following represen- 
tative schemes for transient forwarding in the face of fail- 
ures. 


Detouring through Tier-1: The router selects the clos- 
est Tier-1 AS and detours the packet there. If the Tier-1 
does not have a route, it drops the packet. 


Deflection by backtracking: The packet is backtracked 
to the source one hop at a time. If any hop has a failure- 
free route, it routes the packet to the destination. If the 
packet reaches the source and the source does not have an 
alternate route, it drops the packet. 


Precomputed backup routes: Routers pre-compute 
backup routes as in RBGP, which picks the backup route 
that is most link-disjoint with respect to the primary 
route. When links fail, policy compliant backup routes 
are used. 

Before invoking any of the above techniques, a router 
first consults its RIB to ascertain if any neighbor has an- 
nounced a different valid route R in the most recent com- 
plete update. If so, the router safely deflects the transient 
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packet to that neighbor known to have R in its SFT. 

Figure 7 shows the effectiveness of consensus routing 
variants at finding usable routes in the face of failure. 
Even the simplest forms of transient routing greatly im- 
prove connectivity. Backtracking enables continous con- 
nectivity to at least 74% of ASes following 99% of the 
failure cases. More sophisticated failover techniques fur- 
ther improve connectivity. By detouring to a Tier-1 AS, 
all ASes maintain complete connectivity following 98.5% 
of the failures evaluated. Policy compliant backup routes 
provided similar benefits, with complete connectivity be- 
ing maintained following 98% of the failures. This exper- 
iment suggests that consensus routing can accommodate 
existing transient forwarding schemes, along with one of 
the above transient mode variants would provide signifi- 
cantly higher levels of connectivity than BGP, for the fail- 
ure cases we simulated. 


6.3 Traffic engineering by using subprefixes 


As described earlier (Figure 2), ASes can engineer traffic 
by advertising and withdrawing prefixes through a subset 
of its providers. If ASes advertise their entire range to 
all providers and selectively advertise their sub-prefixes 
to control routing, an AS can control its incoming traf- 
fic without losing the fault-tolerance benefits of multi- 
homing. We now evaluate the impact of this form of 
traffic engineering on route consistency and availability. 
We evaluate standard BGP and consensus routing us- 
ing our Internet topology graph, and consider subprefix- 
based traffic engineering for all multihomed ASes that 
have three or more providers. There are 3,451 such ASes 
and 12,890 inter-AS links between these ASes and their 
providers. In each run, we pick an AS and one of its 
providers, and withdraw the subprefix from each of the 
other providers. We then allow the system to converge us- 
ing BGP and consensus routing, and examine the routes 
determined by the routing protocols during convergence. 

Figure 8 shows the results. For BGP, we see that in 
more than 55% of the test cases, ASes were disconnected 
from the destination due to transient loops formed dur- 
ing convergence. Consensus routing transitions from one 
set of consistent loop-free routes to another, completely 
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Figure 8: Traffic engineered subprefixes causes loops in 
BGP. 


avoiding transient loops. Note that transient forwarding 
by itself does not help in this case, as there is no failure” 
to trigger the use of transient forwarding or backup routes. 


6.4 Traffic engineering by path prepending 


We now examine the effect of AS path prepending on 
the consistency of the routing protocols. Path prepend- 
ing is another form of traffic engineering wherein a multi- 
homed AS controls the amount of traffic that flows in 
through each of its inter-AS links. By prepending itself 
multiple times on some of its advertised routes, an AS can 
make the prepended routes less preferrable, encouraging 
upstream ASes to reroute traffic to better paths. 

For this experiment, we simulate the routing protocols 
using the same Internet topology as the previous exper- 
iments. In addition, we also model the interaction be- 
tween BGP and iBGP as this form of traffic engineering 
is known to cause intra-domain routing loops that in turn 
lead to routing blackholes [38]. We therefore pick a Tier- 
1 AS (AT&T for our experiments) and expand its corre- 
sponding node in the Internet graph to capture all of its 
internal topology, while continuing to represent all other 
ASes as single nodes. We obtained the internal topol- 
ogy for AT&T using the data collected by iPlane [26]. 
We assume that all the border routers are connected in a 
full-mesh topology, and model the propagation of routes 
through the AS according to the iBGP protocol. In this 
setting, an update is considered incomplete if it is not fully 
processed by all of AT&T’s iBGP routers. For our evalu- 
ation, we consider all the multi-homed stub ASes present 
in the customer cone of AT&T. In each run of the exper- 
iment, we pick one of these stub ASes, which prepends 
itself three times (our analysis of BGP updates received 
at the University of Washington showed that most origin 
ASes prepend their AS number thrice.) on routes to all 
but one of its providers. We repeat this run for each of its 
providers. 

Figure 9 shows that in more than 20% of the cases, 
the Tier-1 AS suffers from intra-domain loops due to path 
prepending by some downstream AS and in many of those 
instances a significant fraction of other ASes lose connec- 
tivity to the target AS. 
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Figure 10: Control traffic required by consensus routing. 


6.5 Overhead 


The previous sections showed BGP’s inability to main- 
tain continuous connectivity in the face of failure or policy 
changes, as well as the significantly improved connectiv- 
ity enabled by consensus routing. We now examine the 
additional cost incurred by consensus routing compared 
to BGP. 


Volume of control traffic In addition to BGP route up- 
date messages, routers running consensus routing must 
send control traffic to take a distributed snapshot and flood 
the set of incomplete triggers. Figure 10 shows a CDF 
of the mean amount of control traffic sent by routers us- 
ing BGP and consensus routing for our multi-homed stub 
AS access link failure simulations. The consensus rout- 
ing overhead was computed for different epoch lengths: 
30 seconds, 60 seconds, and 120 seconds. 

We observe that the additional overhead introduced by 
consensus routing is rather negligible. This is because 
BGP sends updates that are relatively large to all the ASes, 
whereas the additional traffic sent by consensus routing is 
mostly sets of triggers, which are smaller; furthermore, 
this traffic is sent only to transit ASes. 


Cost of consensus At the end of each epoch, the consol- 
idators have to reach an agreement on the set of snapshots 
that will be considered for computing the SFTs. We eval- 
uate the time taken for this process by running Paxos on 
PlanetLab. In our experiment, we pick 9 random Plan- 
etLab nodes, (each representing a router in a Tier-1 AS), 
and run Paxos with each of these nodes playing the roles 
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Number of | Time when first Time when last 





nodes node learns value | node learns value 
9 434 ms 490 ms 
18 485 ms 1355 ms 
27 590 ms 1723 ms 


Table 1: The time taken to run Paxos on 9, 18, and 27 PlanetLab 
nodes. 
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Figure 11: Path dilation incurred by interdomain transient mode 
options. 
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of a proposer, an acceptor, and a learner. We measure 
the time it takes from when a node proposes a value, to 
when it learns of the chosen value, and the results are 
available in Table 1. With 9 nodes, all them learn the 
agreed value in under 450 milliseconds. We then repeat 
the experiment with 18 and 27 nodes, which are settings 
that model replication by each consolidator AS to pro- 
vide fault-tolerance. We observe that the slowest node 
learns of the chosen value in under 1.4 seconds and 1.8 
seconds respectively. We believe that these overheads are 
acceptable for consensus routing even with epoch dura- 
tions that are only a few tens of seconds. Further, the time 
for the consensus phase would be even lesser in a practical 
deployment, where the loss rates would be significantly 
lower than what we saw in our experimental PlanetLab 
setup. We would like to note that any other consensus 
algorithm, such as Virtual Synchrony [2], can be used in- 
stead of Paxos. 


Path dilation Figure 11 shows the average amount of 
path dilation incurred by the various transient mode tech- 
niques. Path dilation is the length of the route (in AS 
hops) traversed by the packet when it encounters failure 
(from source to failure, then along the detour to the desti- 
nation), minus the length of the pre-failure route from the 
source to the destination. It is a measure of how far pack- 
ets have to be redirected. All the techniques experience 
a modest amount of dilation, with detouring to a Tier-1 
experiencing the most (unsurprisingly). 


Response time In BGP, an AS starts using a path as 
soon as it selects it. However, in consensus routing, an 
AS has to wait at least till the next epoch boundary be- 
fore it can change the path it is using. We instrument 
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Figure 12: Delay incurred by consensus routing between re- 
ceiving and using a path. 
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our multi-homed access link failure simulations to iden- 
tify the average delay between receiving a path and ap- 
plying it to the forwarding plane in the case of consensus 
routing. Figure 12 shows the average delay for different 
epoch lengths. As expected, shorter epoch lengths allow 
quicker adoption of new paths. A 30 second epoch results 
in more than 90% of the paths being adopted in less than 
two minutes after the path is received. Note that typical 
BGP path convergence times are of similar duration. 


Flux in adopted routes We also measure how many 
changes are made to routing tables across the entire topol- 
ogy for each routing failure event in our access link failure 
simulations. In Figure 13, we see that ASes go through 
several route changes before converging on a stable route 
in traditional BGP, whereas the convergence takes place 
through fewer steps in consensus routing. For consensus 
routing, the number of changes per failure event is typi- 
cally just one or two per AS, corresponding to the number 
of epochs the AS takes to stabilize to its eventual route. 


Implementation overhead Our XORP prototype was 
used to measure the implementational complexity, and the 
update processing overhead at each router. We found that 
consensus routing added about 8% in update processing 
overhead, and about 11% additional lines of code to the 
BGP implementation. More details are available in [19]. 


7 Security Implications 


The separation of packet delivery into two logically dis- 
tinct modes of packet delivery — stable and transient — 
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offers other potential benefits with respect to routing se- 
curity, which we discuss next. 

Much prior work has studied the problem of secur- 
ing BGP against malicious ASes such as SBGP [20], 
soBGP [39], SPV [18], Listen and Whisper [37]. The pri- 
mary focus of these efforts is to add cryptographic secu- 
rity to BGP, e.g., to ensure authenticity and integrity of ad- 
vertised routes; these mechanisms are applicable to con- 
sensus routing as well. However, malicious ASes can also 
use non-cryptographic attacks that exploit protocol dy- 
namics inherent to BGP. For example, a malicious AS can 
repeatedly announce and withdraw a route causing large 
shifts in the data plane at ASes much further away [28]. 
It can also abuse MRAI timers and route flap dampeners 
intentionally to slow down the responsiveness of other be- 
nign ASes to network conditions. MRAI timers are con- 
sidered necessary to both reduce convergence time and 
message overhead, and opinions differ on whether or not 
there is any benefit to further tuning timers [11, 32, 6] 
even assuming a benign environment. 

The stable mode makes routing more deterministic and 
hence easier to secure. ASes can agree to impose a pri- 
ori specified upper and lower bounds on the interval be- 
tween snapshots. While we have not implemented this 
yet, using standard byzantine fault tolerance agreement 
techniques [4], ASes that are slow or unresponsive either 
due to benign or malicious reasons can be consistently ex- 
cluded from the snapshot observed by all ASes provided 
the network is sufficiently well-connected and the number 
of byzantine ASes is small. Thus, two good ASes will see 
the same set of complete updates at the end of an epoch 
ensuring that their SFTs are consistent. The impact of 
spurious transient packets can be limited by the following 
mechanisms - (i) using the failure information only for 
that packet as opposed to caching it, (ii) limiting the rate 
at which transient packets can be generated by a single 
AS as well as in aggregate, (iii) detecting and punishing 
ASes generating conflicting transient packets. Finally, a 
malicious AS can still drop all the packets in the forward- 
ing plane after announcing legitimate routes. End-to-end 
tecniques are needed to detect and punish such ASes. In 
fact, the consistency property—knowing the exact route a 
packet will take—makes this detection easier. 


8 Related Work 


Consensus routing, to our knowledge, is the first interdo- 
main routing proposal that allows general routing policies 
while ensuring high availability. A large body of prior 
work contributed valuable insights to its design. 


Complex dynamics Researchers and practitioners con- 
tinue to discover complex and unintended effects of BGP 
dynamics. These include counterintuitive interaction of 
timers [27]; “wedgies” or unintended stable route config- 
urations that are difficult to revert [10]; a recovering link 


causing routing blackholes due to the interaction of in- 
tradomain and interdomain routing [38], etc. BGP con- 
figuration is considered by some as a black art under- 
stood only by a precious few network gurus [36]. This 
state of affairs calls for making interdomain routing sim- 
ple to comprehend and manage, which consensus routing 
achieves by enabling a consistent view of routing state. 

Griffin et al. [12] showed that cyclic policy prefer- 
ences can cause persistent instability. Gao and Rexford 
[7] showed that by restricting routing policies, stability is 
guaranteed without global coordination. Consensus rout- 
ing uses distributed coordination to ensure that ASes tran- 
sition from one set of consistent (loop-free) routes to an- 
other, even under general routing policies. The transient 
mode ensures high availability throughout. 


Consistent Routing: Consistent routing solutions have 
been previously proposed for intradomain settings. A ma- 
jor advantage of an intradomain settings is that it allows 
for a logically centralized route computation and infor- 
mation dissemination plane as advocated by RCP [3] or 
4D [9]. Luna-Aceves [8] proposed a decentralized ap- 
proach to consistent route computation for shortest-path 
distance vector routing, where each node waits for an ac- 
knowledgment from the upstream node before adopting 
the route. The C-BGP proposal by Kushman et al. [22] is 
a natural extension of this approach to policy routing. Un- 
fortunately, waiting for acknowledgments from upstream 
ASes means that ASes must rely on timeouts longer than 
the worst-case BGP convergence delay to ensure consis- 
tency; during this time the destination may be unavail- 
able even though a policy-compliant physical route ex- 
ists. Consensus routing also waits for the withdrawal of 
the old route before adopting the new route. However, 
the transient mode ensures high availability even when a 
stable route is unavailable. The stable mode ensures 1) 
consistency safety, and 2) progress when more than half 
the consolidators are up—the epoch length is determined 
by propagation delays and is not limited by BGP conver- 
gence delays. Further, consensus routing not only pro- 
vides routing consistency, but it can also be extended to 
support atomic/transactional updates. Transactional up- 
dates enable operators to enact multiple traffic engineer- 
ing operations simultaneously in order to smoothly tran- 
sition from one set of stable policies to another without 
causing blackholes and other anomalies. 

Triggers in consensus routing are similar to “root cause 
notification” (RCN) mechanisms proposed previously to 
weakly track causal relationships between propagating 
updates to speed convergence [29] or prevent loops [31, 
21]. To our knowledge, consensus routing is the first pro- 
posal to adapt this mechanism for consistent routing under 
general policies. 

Failure Recovery: The transient mode is similar in spirit 
to similar proposals for intradomain routing [41, 35, 24]. 
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The proposal by Lakshminarayanan et al. [24] for link- 
state routing maintains consistent routing tables and en- 
codes information about failed links in packet headers to 
route around the failure. 

R-BGP [21] proposes to use pre-computed backup 
paths to provide reliable delivery during periods where 
the network is adapting to failures. Our results on back- 
tracking and finding detours on the fly indicate that pack- 
ets can be delivered with a high probability even when 
backup paths are not known, given the current nature of 
the Internet graph. Furthermore, R-BGP relies on the 
provider>peer>customer preference for loop-freeness, 
whereas consensus routing computes consistent routes 
with general policies. 


9 Conclusion 


Networking researchers lay great store by the need to im- 
prove Internet availability from about two nines (99%) to- 
day to four to five nines like other infrastructural services. 
Although link failure rates can be reasonably expected to 
improve with time, and consequently drive down periods 
of transient unavailability to negligible values in intrado- 
main settings, a policy-driven interdomain routing proto- 
col is fundamentally susceptible to long periods of conver- 
gence causing transient unavailability. Improving Internet 
availability to five nines requires us to recognize this fun- 
damental limitation and design around it. Our proposal, 
consensus routing, is a modest step towards that goal. 
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ABSTRACT 


We present the design and evaluation of Passport, a sys- 
tem that allows source addresses to be validated within 
the network. Passport uses efficient, symmetric-key cryp- 
tography to place tokens on packets that allow each au- 
tonomous system (AS) along the network path to inde- 
pendently verify that a source address is valid. It lever- 
ages the routing system to efficiently distribute the sym- 
metric keys used for verification, and is incrementally de- 
ployable without upgrading hosts. We have implemented 
Passport with Click and XORP and evaluated the design 
via micro-benchmarking, experiments on the Deterlab, 
security analysis, and adoptability modeling. We find that 
Passport is plausible for gigabit links, and can mitigate 
reflector attacks even without separate denial-of-service 
defenses. Our adoptability modeling shows that Pass- 
port provides stronger security and deployment incentives 
than alternatives such as ingress filtering. This is because 
the ISPs that adopt it protect their own addresses from be- 
ing spoofed at each other’s networks even when the over- 
all deployment is small. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Source authentication in this paper refers to the verifi- 
cation of the source address of a host or network location 
that originates a packet. The current Internet design trusts 
each host to place its own IP source address on the pack- 
ets that it originates, and has at best weak mechanisms to 
verify that a source address is correct once a packet has 
entered the network. Because of this, compromised hosts 
can place incorrect source addresses on packets to imper- 
sonate other hosts or obscure the origins of their packets, 
a practice known as source address spoofing. 

Source address spoofing undermines the security and 
reliability of the Internet in a variety of ways. It enables 
reflector attacks, in which attackers send initial requests 
that spoof the address of a victim and trick hosts that reply 
to send unwanted traffic to the victim. Spoofing obscures 
the true source of the attack and amplifies it when reply 
packets are larger than initial requests. Reflector attacks 
in the early 2006 used DNS servers as unwitting partici- 
pants to flood the victims with up to 5 Gbps traffic [39]. 

Spoofing also complicates measures to stop packet floods 
within the network. Packets’ source addresses do not 
clearly identify the hosts that send them because of spoof- 
ing. Consequently, the network cannot automatically fil- 
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ter packet floods based on source addresses, as attackers 
may deliberately spoof legitimate hosts’ addresses, and 
filtering would block the legitimate hosts’ traffic as well. 
Similarly, fair queuing based on source addresses cannot 
effectively limit bandwidth consumed by packet floods. 
This situation creates a vicious cycle in deploying au- 
tomated DoS defense mechanisms [17]: the possibility 
of spoofing leads to the absence of automated defense 
mechanisms; the absence of such mechanisms obviates 
the need to attack with spoofed packets, which leads back 
to the lack of deployment of anti-spoofing mechanisms 
that makes spoofing possible. 


For these reasons, the Internet would benefit from stronger 


source authentication that makes source addresses trust- 
worthy. Previous work that tackles this problem high- 
lights two extremes in how it can be accomplished. One 
extreme is ingress filtering [16] in which each AS vol- 
untarily filters spoofed traffic it would originate near the 
sources, where the legitimate source address ranges are 
known. This approach is light-weight, but offers lim- 
ited security benefit and has incentive issues. Specifi- 
cally, if one network fails to filter spoofed packets, com- 
promised hosts in its network can spoof the addresses of 
other networks. Up-to-date measurements show that ap- 
proximately 20% of the prefixes, IP addresses, and ASes 
on the Internet still allow source address spoofing [7] de- 
spite the fact that ingress filtering has been standardized 
as an Internet Best Current Practice for over seven years. 
Even when ingress filtering is deployed by all ASes, at- 
tackers may still inject spoofed packets if they could com- 
promise routers [42, 50]. This means that ingress filtering 
provides no guarantee to an AS that it will not have its ad- 
dresses spoofed at other parts of the network or will not 
become the victim of reflector attacks, even if the major- 
ity of ASes have deployed ingress filtering. 

The other extreme is to use strong cryptography-based 
authentication to verify the source addresses. One exam- 
ple is the approach proposed in [33]. A packet carries 
a digital signature signed with a source’s private key; a 
router verifies the signature before forwarding the packet. 
This approach has the adoptability benefit of allowing 
each AS to independently authenticate the source of a 
packet without relying on the deployment status or trust- 
worthiness of other parts of the network. As long as an 
AS has deployed signatures, no attackers can spoof its 
source address at other ASes where authentication is de- 
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ployed. However, it requires a per-source public key in- 
frastructure (PKI), and routers need to verify digital sig- 
natures at line speed. Both of these requirements are steep 
and effectively prevent the use of digital signatures at a 
low level in the protocol stack. 

The focus of our work is to understand whether it is 
possible to achieve the best of both these extremes. Ide- 
ally, we would like a source authentication scheme that 
is as lightweight and incrementally deployable as ingress 
filtering, yet as robust and beneficial in terms of incen- 
tives as digital signatures. To this end, we present the 
design and evaluation of Passport, a novel network-layer 
source authentication system. Passport treats an AS as a 
trust and fate-sharing unit, and authenticates the source 
of a packet to the granularity of the origin AS. It uses ef- 
ficient symmetric-key cryptography and checks packets 
only at administrative boundaries. It leverages the routing 
system to simply and efficiently manage keys by piggy- 
backing a Diffie-Hellman key exchange on routing adver- 
tisements. Together, these properties provide much of the 
benefits of digital signatures without the corresponding 
PKI and computational problems. 

We implement a prototype of Passport and evaluate its 
costs and benefits via experiments, security analysis, and 
adoptability modeling. Our results show that a commod- 
ity software PC router can generate or verify packets at 
up to 2Gbps with an average packet size. We also run 
experiments on the Deterlab [11] testbed to show how 
Passport can weaken reflector attacks. We use the adopt- 
ability modeling framework presented in [10] to compare 
the security benefit of Passport with partial deployment 
with that of other approaches. Our analysis shows that 
Passport provides stronger security benefit with partial 
deployment, and hence it is more adoptable than non- 


cryptography-based approaches such as ingress filtering [16] 


and route-based filtering [26, 31]. 
The rest of the paper describes the design, implemen- 
tation, and evaluation of Passport in greater detail. 


2. PROBLEM 


2.1 Source Authentication Goals 


Our goal is to use source authentication to prevent spoof- 
ing under the threat model given in the next subsection. 
A perfect scheme would check every packet that arrives 
at each router and verify that the packet carries the source 
address of the host that injects it into the network; packets 
with spoofed addresses would be identified precisely and 
discarded. However, this perfect scheme is unattainable, 
and we relax the goals of source authentication to permit 
more realistic designs. 

First, we relax the granularity of source authentication. 
Our design treats an AS as a trust and fate-sharing unit. 
That is, it only prevents hosts in one AS from spoofing 
the addresses of other ASes. As each AS is separately 


administered, we consider it to be an internal issue for 
an AS to prevent a malicious host in its network from 
spoofing the addresses of other hosts in its network. Each 
AS can use whatever method it prefers to do so. Note that 
this has the further benefit of allowing source addresses 
to be authenticated only at the boundaries between ASes, 
rather than at every router. 

Second, we do not verify the freshness of each packet. 
That is, we do not distinguish between an authentic packet 
and a replay (a subsequent copy) of the same packet that 
is injected along the same network path as the authen- 
tic packet. This has the downside that packets may be 
duplicated at any point along the network path and still 
be considered authentic. While it would be desirable to 
weed out duplicates, this requires more processing than 
what we think belongs in the lowest layer of source au- 
thentication, e.g., per-source sequence numbers with state 
kept in the network. Moreover, it is not clear that dupli- 
cate packets are as problematic as spoofed packets. Small 
numbers of duplicates can be detected at end-systems by 
provisions above the network layer. Large numbers of 
duplicates could be filtered out in the network in cases 
where the benefits outweigh the costs. Or even if they are 
not, large numbers of duplicate packets would likely help 
in pinpointing the location of duplication. 


2.2 Threat Model 


The key threat we are concerned with is that attack- 
ers can send packets with source addresses that belong to 
other hosts or routers, yet have those packets pass source 
authentication checks in the network. We assume that in a 
realistic Internet environment, both hosts and routers can 
be compromised, although routers are compromised less 
often than hosts. This leads us to consider three types of 
attackers, each with different capabilities. 


e Compromised Host: This attacker can inject pack- 
ets into the network with arbitrary source addresses, 
but cannot eavesdrop the traffic sent by legitimate 
sources. It is referred to as a Host attacker. 


e Compromised Monitor and Host: This attacker 
can eavesdrop traffic (sent by legitimate sources) 
at its network location and replay that traffic from 
other, compromised host locations in the network. 
It is referred to as a Monitor attacker. 


e Compromised Router and Host: This attacker can 
eavesdrop traffic (sent by legitimate sources) at its 
location, and alter or replay that traffic at its location 
as well as replay it from other, compromised host 
locations in the network. It is referred to as a Router 
attacker. 


Note that a Router attacker is a strong adversary that 
can cause greater harm than source authentication fail- 
ures. We consider such attackers to better understand the 
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Figure 1: A border router of a source AS (R2) stamps source 
authentication information into the Passport header of an outbound 
packet. A border router of an intermediate or destination AS (R3, 
Rs, or R7) verifies this information. 


properties of our design. We also study the weaker Mon- 
itor attackers to tease apart the properties of Passport. 


3. DESIGN 


This section describes the baseline design of Passport. 
For clarity, we ignore the deployment issues in this sec- 
tion and discuss them in later sections. 


3.1 Overview 


Figure | shows how Passport works at a high level. 
When a packet leaves its source AS, the border router 
stamps one Message Authentication Code (MAC) for each 
AS on the path into its Passport header. Each MAC is 
computed using a secret key shared between the source 
AS and the AS on the path. 

When the packet enters an AS on the path, the border 
router verifies the corresponding MAC value using the se- 
cret key shared with the source AS. A correct MAC can 
only be produced by the source AS that also knows the 
key. If the MAC verifies, it is sufficient to show that the 
packet comes from the source AS indicated by its source 
address. Otherwise, it is an indication that the source ad- 
dress is spoofed, or there is a temporary routing inconsis- 
tency. A packet with an invalid MAC is demoted at an in- 
termediate AS and is discarded at a destination AS (8 3.4). 
Routers forward demoted traffic in a separate queue with 
limited bandwidth (§ 4.3). 

Next, we describe how two ASes obtain a shared secret 
key, and how MACs are computed and verified. 


3.2 Obtaining Shared Secret Keys 


Passport uses the inter-domain routing system for key 
distribution. It piggybacks a Diffie-Hellman key exchange 
[12] on BGP routing advertisements. Each AS; generates 
a Diffie-Hellman public/private value pair (b;,7;), and in- 
cludes the public value 6; in its routing advertisement. 
This routing advertisement will reach all other ASes so 
that they can set up a forwarding entry to reach AS;. 
Similarly, AS; will receive routing advertisements from 
all other ASes. Using the public values included in the 
routing advertisements, AS; is able to obtain a shared se- 


cret key with every other AS; using a standard Diffie- 
Hellman construct: K (i,j) = b;' mod p = b,? mod p, 
in which p is a system-wide parameter. If an AS origi- 
nates multiple address prefixes, it only needs to choose 
one representative prefix to piggyback the key exchange 
information. 

AS; may receive a routing advertisement originated by 
AS; from multiple neighbors. AS; accepts AS;’s pub- 
lic value in the routing advertisement from its next-hop 
neighbor to reach AS;. This binds the security of the 
Diffie-Hellman key exchange to routing security, because 
the public value of AS; accepted by AS; is forwarded 
from the reverse forwarding path from AS; to AS;. If 
the routing system successfully prevents AS; from for- 
warding packets via an attacker by rejecting a routing ad- 
vertisement forwarded from the attacker, then the public 
value of AS; accepted by AS; is not forwarded from an 
attacker. AS; is able to compute a correct key shared with 
AS;, and verify packets from AS; using that key. There- 
fore, as long as routing is secure, Passport is secure. 

Passport gains additional benefits from distributing the 
shared secret keys within the routing system. First, it 
can bootstrap the key distribution. Key distribution is a 
seemingly chicken-and-egg problem: keys are needed for 
packet forwarding, but ASes need to send packets to ne- 
gotiate keys. As routing packets are exchanged before 
forwarding state is set up, routing has its own authentica- 
tion mechanisms to accept routing messages without re- 
quiring Passport headers, i.e. routers only accept routing 
messages from known peers. Second, it gains efficiency. 
Each AS only needs to send one routing advertisement to 
establish a shared secret key with every other AS. Lastly, 
its key distribution channel can be made highly resilient 
to DoS flooding attacks, because the key distribution in- 
formation enjoys the same forwarding priority as routing 
messages. If routers forward routing messages with high- 
est priority, Passport’s key distribution information is also 
forwarded with highest priority. 


3.3 Stamping 


Passport uses efficient symmetric key MACs as the inter- 
AS authentication information. A border router of an AS 
stamps a MAC for each AS on the path to the destination 
when it receives an outbound packet from an internal in- 
terface. Each MAC is computed using the key it shares 
with the AS on the path. The MAC computed for the 
destination AS covers the source address, the destination 
address, the IP identifier (IP ID), the packet length field of 
the IP header, and the first 8 bytes of packet payload. For 
instance, in Figure 1, when a packet from host A to host 
B leaves AS}, the border router R2 of AS, computes 
M AC, for the destination A.S4 as MACK (49,,A8,) (ST, 
dst, len, I[PID, payload(0, 7]). The MAC computed for 
an intermediate AS also includes the previous AS num- 
ber. For instance, R2 computes M AC3 as M ACK (45,483) 
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(sre, dst, len, IPID, payload|0, 7|, AS2). A router can 
obtain the AS path information from BGP. 

A MAC computation covers the source address field 
to prevent spoofing. It covers the other fields to detect 
packets that are sniffed on one path but injected at other 
network locations. We discuss more on how Passport pre- 
vents this type of sniffing and replaying attack in § 7. 

Figure 2 shows a Passport header format used in our 
implementation. A destination MAC is 64-bit long. Each 
intermediate MAC is 32-bit long if there are more than 
one intermediate hop to save header space; otherwise it is 
64-bit long. 

A border router only stamps a Passport header for a 
packet with a valid source address that is within its own 
address space, and discards the packet otherwise. This 
step is similar to egress filtering [16], but it is only an op- 
timization. Passport prevents address spoofing even with- 
out it. This is because if a router stamps MACs for a 
source address outside its address space, the MACs will 
not verify at downstream ASes (as we will see next), wast- 
ing an AS’s processing power. 


3.4 Verification 


When an AS receives a packet from an external inter- 
face, it verifies the Passport header using the key it shares 
with the source AS. The verifying AS uses the source ad- 
dress of the packet to look up the source AS, obtains the 
shared key, and recomputes the MAC using the shared 
key and the same packet fields as used by the source AS. 
An AS can obtain the mapping between a source address 
and the corresponding source AS from BGP using the 
AS-PATH path attribute. 

If the source address is not spoofed, a router is able to 
locate the correct key. The re-computed MAC will match 
the one in the Passport header. This verifies the source 
AS of the packet. A router erases the MAC value in a 
packet after verification to prevent offline cryptanalysis. 

If the MAC does not verify, a destination AS discards 
the packet, because the source address must be spoofed. 
An intermediate AS demotes the packet, because a MAC 
mismatch may be caused by either address spoofing or 
temporary routing inconsistency. 

If a packet is demoted, a demotion bit in its Passport 
header is set, and its IP header is also marked with demo- 
tion information to convey the demotion status to legacy 
ASes (8 4.3). Intermediate ASes forward demoted traffic 
in a separate queue with limited bandwidth without fur- 
ther verification. A destination AS still verifies a demoted 
packet, and discards the packet if the MAC is incorrect. 
If the MAC is valid, the packet is forwarded to its des- 
tination host with the demotion mark. End systems may 
use these marks to mitigate reflector attacks (§ 7.2). We 
discuss the trade-off between demote and discard in § 9.1. 

An intermediate AS discards packets received from an 
external interface that spoof its own addresses. This step 
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Figure 3: Diffie-Hellman key exchange information is encapsu- 
lated in a BGP AS path attribute. 


precedes Passport header verification, as it does not re- 
quire verifying a Passport header. 

A router in an AS may receive a packet with a Passport 
header from an internal interface. If the internal interface 
is a host-to-router interface, e.g, the interface between 
host A and a router R, in Figure 1, the router discards 
the packet, as a host can not generate a valid Passport 
header. If it is a router-to-router interface, it may assume 
that the packet has been verified by a border router in its 
AS and forward the packet without further verification. 


3.5 Re-Keying 


An AS may establish new shared keys with other ASes 
when its old keys have been used for a while, e.g. on the 
order of a few days or a few weeks, to improve security. 
To exchange new keys, AS; sends a routing update with 
a new Diffie-Hellman public value, and other ASes com- 
pute new keys shared with the AS using this value. 

During the re-keying process, different ASes may use 
different keys to generate the MACs for AS;, as the rout- 
ing advertisement of AS; will arrive at different ASes 
asynchronously. To identify different keys, an AS uses an 
alternating parity bit to mark consecutive Diffie-Hellman 
public values. When AS; generates a MAC for Aj, it 
uses the highest-bit in the MAC field to indicate the par- 
ity of AS;’s public value, and one bit in the Flags field of 
a Passport header to indicate the parity of its own public 
value. These two bits uniquely identify a shared key even 
when both ASes re-key simultaneously. 

Figure 3 shows the key exchange information piggy- 
backed in a BGP advertisement. Each advertisement car- 
ries both the new and old Diffie-Hellman public values in 
case a remote router crashes when an AS re-keys. The 
parity of the new value is indicated in the flag field. 


3.6 Key Management and Storage 


Diffie-Hellman public values or the shared secret keys 
are stored with routing information. If a router reboots 
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and loses those values, it may obtain them from other 
routers in the same AS, similar to a BGP table transfer 
after a router reboots. 

An AS may configure one router or a route reflector [5] 
as its key generator. This router is in charge of generating 
Diffie-Hellman value pairs and initiating re-keying. Other 
routers learn the Diffie-Hellman private value from the 
key generator via iBGP. 


4. DEPLOYMENT 


This section describes how to deploy Passport in the 
presence of various legacy elements in the Internet. We 
discuss the high-level issues here. More details such as 
MTU discovery are discussed in § 9. 


4.1 Inter-Operate with Legacy ASes 


ASes that adopt Passport may use the optional and tran- 
sitive path attributes of BGP to distribute their Diffie- 
Hellman public values as shown in Figure 3. Legacy 
ASes do not process the optional and transitive path at- 
tributes, but will include them in the routing advertise- 
ments they propagate to their neighbors [36]. Therefore, 
two upgraded ASes can perform a Diffie-Hellman key ex- 
change when there are legacy ASes between them. 

Passport header is inserted as a shim layer between IP 
and an upper layer protocol. A source AS stamps MAC 
values for the upgraded ASes on the path, and legacy 
ASes do not process the Passport header. 


4.2 Bump in the Wire 


Passport can be deployed as bump in the wire without 
upgrading hosts. When both a source AS and a destina- 
tion AS have upgraded, the border router at the source 
AS inserts a Passport header to a packet, and the border 
router at a destination AS strips off the header. 

If a destination AS has not deployed Passport , an up- 
graded source AS can still use Passport headers so that 
other upgraded ASes on the path can verify its packets. In 
this case, the last upgraded AS on the path strips off the 
Passport header. However, if there is a temporary routing 
inconsistency, a Passport header may not be stripped off 
when the packet reaches its destination. A legacy host in 
the destination AS may receive a packet with an unknown 
Passport header and discard it. 

To solve this problem, Passport uses IP encapsulation. 
A source AS encapsulates the original IP packet using an 
outer IP header. The outer IP header uses the same source 
address as the inner header, and uses the last upgraded AS 
on the path as the destination address. This address could 
be a special well-known anycast address of the last up- 
graded AS. The source AS inserts a Passport header be- 
tween this outer IP header and the inner IP header. In this 
encapsulation mode, a MAC in a Passport header covers 
the source address, both destination addresses in the inner 
and outer header, the original 8-byte payload, and the IP 


ID and length fields of the outer header. 

When the destination AS in the outer IP header decap- 
sulates a packet, it checks whether the incoming AS is a 
neighbor to which it announces the destination prefix in 
the inner header. If not, it discards the packet to prevent a 
source AS from violating its transit policy. 

Modern routers already support encapsulation at line 
speed because of other needs such as VPNs and IPv4- 
IPv6 transition. After hosts are upgraded, they can pro- 
cess packets with Passport headers, reducing the need for 
encapsulation. 


4.3 Handling Legacy Traffic 


In upgraded ASes, legacy and demoted traffic are both 
unverified traffic, and are treated with the same priority. 
An upgraded AS may use strict priority queuing to favor 
verified traffic over unverified traffic, and incent legacy 
ASes to upgrade. Alternatively, it may use two weighted 
queues to handle verified and unverified traffic, allocat- 
ing limited bandwidth to unverified traffic. It may set the 
queue weights according to the ratio of traffic from up- 
graded ASes and legacy ones to avoid penalizing legacy 
traffic when there is no spoofing attack. 

An upgraded AS will discard or demote legacy traffic if 
it detects or suspects that the traffic spoofs other upgraded 
ASes’ addresses as follows: 


1. If a legacy packet’s source AS and destination AS 
have both deployed Passport, discards the packet, as 
it must be spoofed. 


2. If a legacy packet’s source AS has deployed Pass- 
port but the destination AS has not, demotes the 
packet. This is because a source AS will insert a 
Passport header for a legacy destination if there is 
any upgraded AS on the path. A legacy packet from 
an upgraded AS is likely to be spoofed, except dur- 
ing temporary routing inconsistency. 


A legacy AS may receive two types of legacy traffic: 
regular and demoted by other upgraded ASes. The AS 
should treat demoted traffic with lower priority, because 
it is likely to be spoofed. 

Upgraded ASes convey demotion information to legacy 
ASes via the IP header, such as using the Differentiated 
Services Code Point (DSCP) [29]. A legacy AS needs to 
make a configuration change to honor demotion in order 
to take advantage of Passport. We believe this configu- 
ration change can be made at most legacy ASes, because 
DiffServ is already well supported by commercial routers 
today, and this change does not require software or hard- 
ware upgrade. Besides, if a legacy AS encounters con- 
gestion in its network, it has to discard some packets. It’s 
advantageous for the AS to honor a demotion mark and 
discard packets that are likely to be spoofed in favor of 
regular packets. 
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Figure 4: How Passport is implemented using Click and XORP. 
The shaded boxes are the main modules we modify. 


5. IMPLEMENTATION 


This section describes a prototype implementation of 
Passport. We implement most of the features of Pass- 
port using Click [22] and XORP [18]. Figure 4 shows 
the structure of the implementation. The shaded boxes 
are modules we modify. We modify XORP to piggyback 
the Diffie-Hellman key exchange protocol in BGP, and 
modify components in Click to support Passport header 
stamping and verification. We also modify XORP to com- 
municate with Click using the /click file system. 

We add an optional and transitive AS path attribute 
DH_KEY to XORP’s BGP modules. This attribute encap- 
sulates Diffie-Hellman public values as described in Fig- 
ure 3. It is inserted into the BGP prefix advertisements in 
the module RibIpcHandler and extracted from the pre- 


fix advertisements in the module RibInTable. RibInTable 


is also modified such that whenever new Diffie-Hellman 
public values are received, the corresponding shared se- 
cret key is generated and sent to Click using the set_key 
interface in Figure 4. We also modify RibIpcHand1ler to 
update Click’s routing table with Passport related infor- 
mation using the add_route and remove_route inter- 
faces in Figure 4. Passport related information includes 
AS paths and prefix to origin AS mapping. In our cur- 
rent implementation, a new Diffie-Hellman public-private 
value pair is generated at XORP’s startup time. This part 
needs to be extended to support periodic re-keying, and 
private key distribution using iBGP. 

We modify the IPRouteTable element in Click such 
that it receives shared secret keys from XORP and calls 
generate_ppt () or verify_ppt () inits push() method 
to stamp or verify Passport headers. We use Click’s pri- 
ority scheduler to handle normal and demoted traffic as 
shown in Figure 4. We use priority queuing instead of 
weighted fair queuing to emphasize the benefit of deploy- 
ing Passport . The ARP queue ensures that link-local ARP 
packets have highest forwarding priority. 

Our implementation uses UMAC because of its supe- 
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Figure 5: The throughput of Passport header stamping and ver- 
ification for various AS hops with minimum sized packets (40 byte 
TCP/IP headers plus a Passport header). The Click null forward- 
ing throughput for packets with the same size are also shown for 


comparison. 


rior speed. UMAC takes a nonce as input. We stamp 
a random number into the 32-bit nonce field of a Pass- 
port header and use it together with the 16-bit IP ID to 
generate a 48-bit nonce for UMAC computation. In the 
worst case when IP ID field never changes, the nonce 
space is 2°7, and a nonce may be reused before an AS re- 
keys. For this reason, we did not use UMAC in [23] be- 
cause it is vulnerable to a single nonce reuse. Instead, we 
use the construction in [8] combined with UHASH [23] 
and AES. This construct is provably robust to occasional 
nonce reuse. (Due to the lack of space, we cannot in- 
clude the proof, but we have confirmed our proof with 
the UMAC inventor.) 


6. PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 


6.1 Passport Header Processing Overhead 


We use three PCs in our laboratory to measure the com- 
putational overhead of Passport header stamping and ver- 
ification. One PC is used as a router, connecting a packet 
generator PC and a sink PC. The router has an AMD 
Opteron 285 Dual Core 2.6GHz CPU, 2GB memory, and 
an Intel PRO/1000 GT Quad Port Server Adapter. The 
packet generator and sink are equipped with Pentium-D 
3.4GHz CPU, 2GB memory and Intel PRO/1000 PT Server 
Adapter. We measure both the throughput and CPU cy- 
cles of Passport stamping and verification. 

To measure the throughput of Passport header stamp- 
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Figure 6: Micro-benchmark of various Passport operations. 
Time is converted from CPU cycles. 
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Figure 7: Equivalent MAC security level, signature size and com- 
putational costs of well-known public key schemes. 


ing, we let the packet generator send minimum sized pack- 
ets (40 bytes TCP/IP headers) at various input rates. Our 
experiments assume legacy hosts, and the router PC in- 
serts Passport headers into the packets. The sink mea- 
sures the output rate. We vary the number of AS hops for 
each experiment, because a router needs to stamp a MAC 
for each AS on the path. Note that N AS hops implies 
N — 1 MAC computations. Ten million packets are sent 
for each experiment. 

Similarly, to measure the throughput of Passport header 
verification, we let the packet generator send minimum 
sized packets with preset Passport headers at various rates 
with various AS hops, use the router PC to verify Passport 
headers, and measure the output rates at the sink. 

Figure 5 shows the Passport header stamping and ver- 
ification throughput, together with Click null forwarding 
throughput for packets of the same size. The Passport 
header verification throughput matches well with Click’s 
null forwarding throughput, as it only involves one MAC 
computation. The verification throughput varies from 636 
kpps to 549 kpps for Passport headers of two to eight AS 
hops. The slight decrease is primarily due to the increase 
of packet length, not by the MAC computation. 

The Passport header stamping throughput decreases as 
the AS path length increases. For Passport headers with 
two to eight AS hops, the throughput varies from 628 
kpps to 243 kpps. If we assume that the average packet 
size is 400 bytes [1], the PC router can stamp Passport 
headers for average sized packets with two to eight AS 
hops at 2 Gbps to 0.9 Gbps. As the mode and mean of the 
AS path length are between 3 and 4 [13], we expect that 
the stamping throughput for real Internet traffic exceeds 
0.9 Gbps. We also note that an AS only needs to stamp 
Passport headers for traffic originated within its network, 
and not for transit traffic. 1~2 Gbps stamping throughput 
might be sufficient for most ASes. 

We measure the CPU cycles for Passport header stamp- 
ing and verification using the get_cycles() Linux kernel 


function. Figure 6 shows the result, with CPU cycles 
converted to time. The per-hop increment of a Passport 
header stamping time is about 420 ns. 

Passport-enabled routers also exchange Diffie-Hellman 
keys on the routing plane. The cryptographic operations 
include generating Diffie-Hellman public-private value pairs 
and computing shared secret keys from Diffie-Hellman 
values. Both Diffie-Hellman value pairs and shared secret 
keys are generated using exponentiation. We tested the 
overhead to generate a Diffie-Hellman value pair and to 
compute a shared secret key on the router PC. As shown 
in Figure 6, each public key operation takes 5.64 ms. 

The public key operations are expensive, but are un- 
likely to become a performance bottleneck, because an 
AS only performs public key operations when it re-keys. 
Re-keying should happen infrequently such as no more 
than once per week. When an AS itself re-keys, it needs 
to generate a shared secret key with all other ASes. There 
are less than 30K ASes seen in BGP routing tables ac- 
cording to data from Route Views [37]. It takes less than 
three minutes to generate all shared keys on the router PC. 
If another AS re-keys, an AS only needs to generate one 
shared secret key when it receives a new Diffie-Hellman 
public value from that AS. If we assume all ASes re-key 
randomly during a period of seven days, then on average, 
an AS may receive less than three new Diffie-Hellman 
public values per minute, and spend 17 ms to compute 
the shared secret keys. 


6.2 Memory Overhead 


Passport maintains per-AS key information. A router 
keeps a shared secret key per AS for Passport header stamp- 
ing and verification. A MAC computation typically re- 
quires the initialization of a key context. It is desirable 
that a router initializes and stores the key context for fast 
processing. The size of a key context depends on the spe- 
cific MAC. Our implementation uses a UMAC key con- 
text that consumes 388 bytes. It requires less than 12MB 
memory to store the shared keys and their key contexts. 

When an AS re-keys, another AS may need two dif- 
ferent keys for Passport stamping and verification: one 
generated with the old Diffie-Hellman public value, and 
the other with the new value. This requires additional 
memory. As shown above, the average re-keying rate of 
all ASes is less than 3 per minute. If we assume it takes 
at most an hour for BGP to converge, then the number of 
simultaneously re-keying ASes is around 180, adding an 
additional 7OKB memory overhead. 


6.3. Header Overhead 


As shown in Figure 2 and described in § 3.3, a Pass- 
port header has a 16-byte fixed header overhead, and four 
bytes per additional AS hop if the path length exceeds 4 
hops, or an additional 8-byte overhead if the path length 
is 3 or 4. If we assume an average AS path length is four, 
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Figure 8: Topology of Deterlab experiments. 


the average header overhead is 8 + 8 + 8 = 24 bytes. 
Passport’s header and processing overhead is inherent 
to cryptography-based security mechanisms. For com- 
parison, we list the header and processing overhead of 
well-known public key signatures that provide a similar 
level of security as one 64-bit MAC in Figure 7. The tests 
are done using the openss/ speed test on the router PC, 
and the security levels are estimated according to [25]. 


6.4 Deterlab Experiments 


We run experiments on a Deterlab [11] testbed to test 
the correctness of our implementation. We emulate a sce- 
nario in which malicious Host attackers in legacy ASes 
spoof the source address of a victim in an upgraded AS 
to launch reflector attacks. 

The experiment topology is shown in Figure 8. Each 
circle represents one AS. Only the shaded ASes deploy 
Passport. We configure each AS to have only one router 
D;. The bottleneck link is between Do and D,. The 
victim host V is connected to Dj, the attacker host A 
is connected to Dg, and D1 to Djg9 each has one host 
connected to it. We wish to use a topology with more 
hosts, but we were limited by the number of PCs we could 
hold on the Deterlab. 

In our experiments, hosts U; to Ug each run a reflector 
application that replies to incoming UDP packets with an 
amplification ratio of 40. The attacker spoofs the victim’s 
address and sends UDP packets to all reflectors Uy ~ 
Ug uniformly. Each UDP packet sent by the attacker has 
32 bytes payload. These parameters are set to emulate a 
DNS reflector attack [39]. 

After the attack is started, hosts U; to Ug also each send 
100 files to the victim using TCP. These TCP transfers 
are used to measure how the reflector attack affects the 
network performance seen by an end system. The size of 
each file is 20KB, and a file transfer aborts if it cannot 
finish in 10 seconds. We vary the attacker’s sending rate 
from 1% to 20% of the bottleneck link bandwidth and 
measure the file transfer time. 

The results are shown in Figure 9. Hosts U2 to Ug are 
in non-upgraded ASes. Their file transfer traffic is legacy 
traffic and competes for bandwidth with the legacy re- 
flector traffic at Do. When the reflector traffic congests 
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Figure 9: The average file transfer times and fractions of comple- 
tion for hosts U; to Ug when the attacker A spoofs V’s address to 
launch a reflector attack. U; is in an upgraded AS Dj, while U2 
to Ug are in non-upgraded ASes Dj2 to Dig. 


the bottleneck link, their file transfer traffic suffers from 
congestion. The file transfer traffic from Uj carries Pass- 
port headers and only competes for bandwidth with veri- 
fied Passport traffic at Do. Therefore, Uj is not affected 
by the reflector traffic and can finish all the file transfers 
quickly. Note that the reflector application on U; will not 
receive attack traffic and therefore will not send out re- 
flector traffic to compete with U,’s file transfer traffic at 
the bottleneck link, because when attack packets to U, 
reach Do, Do will discard them as they do not include 
Passport headers but both their source and destination ad- 
dresses belong to upgraded ASes (See § 4.3). 


7. SECURITY 


7.1 Spoofing Prevention 


Host Attacker: To spoof source addresses, a Host at- 
tacker may try to break the MAC that is the heart of Pass- 
port. But our design uses a standard MAC scheme with 
128-bit keys, which is computationally infeasible to break. 
The attacker might instead try to guess a valid Passport 
header by sending packets. Since a Passport header has at 
least a 63-bit destination MAC value (modulo the parity 
bit of a Diffie-Hellman public value), an attacker would 
expect to send at least 2°” packets to guess one correct, 
but the time it takes to send those packets exceeds the 
period for which the Passport header will be valid. The 
long-term key distributed via BGP will have advanced in 
the interim. This attack would also signal a clear anomaly 
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via a large number of invalid Passport headers. 

An attacker may try to guess an intermediate 31-bit 
MAC value by sending TTL expired packets, and use the 
echoed IP header and Passport header to observe whether 
a guess is demoted. But this again is infeasible as ICMP 
messages are always rate limited. 

Monitor Attacker: An eavesdropper may observe valid 
Passport headers but cannot freely transfer them to an- 
other path because a Passport header is bound to one AS 
path, i.e., its MACs will be found invalid if sent via an- 
other AS path. Thus, packets transferred to other paths 
will be demoted on their paths to destinations, and can not 
compete for bandwidth with packets with valid MACs. 

Router Attacker: Packets duplicated by routers on the 
forwarding path of a source may reach a destination with- 
out being demoted. However, in this case, routing is com- 
promised, and Passport’s security is bound to routing se- 
curity. An AS spoofed by a router on its forwarding path 
should choose a different path. 

If an attacker compromises an AS, it may use the AS’s 
keys at other, unprotected locations in the network to forge 
a Passport header that spoofs the AS’s addresses. But this 
only implicates the compromised AS, not other parts of 
the network. Similarly, a compromised router can spoof 
packets from other addresses in its AS, but this again im- 
plicates the AS and may adversely affect its traffic. 

Importantly, even if an AS is compromised, it cannot 
forge a Passport header from another AS. This is because 
it does not have the secret keys of the other AS. Even 
colluding ASes can only forge a valid Passport header 
that shows a packet comes from themselves. They cannot 
forge a Passport header as if the packet were from an AS 
outside the colluding set. 

We also note that although two ASes share a secret 
key, they can not use this key to spoof each other’s ad- 
dresses at other ASes, because other ASes use separate 
keys shared with these two ASes respectively to validate 
their addresses. 

The security of Passport is bound to routing security. 
We rely on routing to distribute the correct public Diffie- 
Hellman public values across ASes. By the Diffie-Hellman 
construction, we do not rely on routers to keep the pub- 
lic values secret from attackers, since it is computation- 
ally infeasible to find the long-term pair-wise keys given 
only the public values. However, if an attacker can suc- 
cessfully hijack a prefix announcement and replace the 
Diffie-Hellman public value, it can both receive packets 
for the specific prefix, and send packets as if they were 
originated from that prefix. 


7.2 Reflector Mitigation 


A Monitor Attacker may attempt to launch reflector at- 
tacks by sniffing packets sent by a victim, and injecting 
duplicate copies of them from other network locations. 
Those replayed packets will be demoted because Pass- 


port is bound to an AS path. An upgraded host that un- 
derstands the demotion mark in an IP header should echo 
back the demotion mark in its reply packets to avoid be- 
coming a reflector. 

Unfortunately, if a host is not upgraded to echo back a 
demotion mark, it may respond to replayed packets with- 
out demoting the reply packets, thereby becoming a re- 
flector. Passport alleviates this problem by including the 
destination address, IP ID, IP length field of an IP header, 
and 8 bytes of payload in the MAC computation. The 8- 
byte payload covers the TCP sequence number and UDP 
checksum. A replayed packet must have the same source 
address, destination address, IP ID, IP length, and TCP 
sequence number or UDP checksum as the sniffed packet. 
These fields can help end systems detect and discard re- 
played packets. For instance, an upper-layer application 
or a transport protocol such as TCP may detect a duplicate 
packet, or a sequence number or checksum mismatch, 
thereby discarding the packet. 

We believe that in practice, these mechanisms can ef- 
fectively mitigate reflector attacks launched using replayed 
packets even if a host is not upgraded to echo back a de- 
motion mark. However, if this type of attack becomes a 
serious concern, Passport can be extended to detect and 
discard packets with duplicate Passport headers in the 
network at a higher cost, using a combination of sequence 
numbers and bloom filters as described in an early version 
of this work [27]. 

In the case of a Router Attacker, packets can be dupli- 
cated without being demoted. As described above, an AS 
should avoid forwarding packets via a Router Attacker. 


7.3 Security with Partial Deployment 


In the incremental deployment phase, Passport prevents 
the addresses of upgraded ASes from being spoofed at 
other upgraded destination ASes by Host attackers. If a 
destination AS is not upgraded, then as long as there is an 
upgraded AS on the path, packets that spoof the upgraded 
ASes’ addresses will be demoted. 

Similarly, a packet replayed on one path but sniffed on 
another path by a Monitor or Router attacker will be de- 
moted as long as the replayed path differs from the sniffed 
path by one link whose end node is an upgraded AS. 


8. MODELING ADOPTABILITY 


This section uses modeling and simulation to study the 
adoptability and the incremental deployment benefit of 
Passport. We are interested in this study because ingress 
filtering, despite being lightweight, offers little incentive 
for adoption. An AS that deploys it can still have its ad- 
dresses spoofed at other parts of the network. 

To examine whether Passport provides greater secu- 
rity benefit to motivate adoption, we use the framework 
presented in [10] to compare the adoptability of Passport 
with that of ingress filtering and SAVE [26], a protocol 
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to establish route-based filters [31]. We compare with 
SAVE because to the best of our knowledge, route-based 
filtering is the most effective non-cryptographic method 
that mitigates spoofing with partial deployment [3, 31], 
and SAVE is the only proposal that implements accurate 
route-based filters. 


8.1 The Model 


Our adoptability model simulates the adoption deci- 
sion of each AS via iterations. At each iteration, an AS 
S that has not deployed a spoof prevention mechanism 
compares its security benefit before and after adoption. If 
the benefit exceeds its cost threshold, S adopts the mech- 
anism. The iterations stop when no more ASes adopt 
the mechanism. The critical threshold—the largest cost 
threshold that leads to full deployment—measures the se- 
curity benefit a spoof prevention mechanism provides to 
an adopter. The higher the metric, the greater the benefit, 
as an AS is willing to pay a higher cost to adopt it. 

For an AS S that considers to adopt a spoof prevention 
mechanism, we define the security benefit as the average 
probability that an attacker cannot spoof S’s addresses in 
the network. To calculate this probability, an AS S' it- 
erates through every other AS D, and examines whether 
a malicious attacker at an AS M can spoof its addresses 
at D. A security indicator F(M,D) € {0,1} is set to 
1 if M can not spoof S, and 0 otherwise. The probabil- 
ity that an attacker cannot spoof S at D is computed as 
vy E(M, D)P(M), in which P(M) is the probability 
that M is malicious. The security benefit of S, denoted 
by F is the weighted average of )°,, E(M, D)P(M) 
among all Ds. That is, 


pe dip &p Yim E(M, D)P(M) 
dip ’D 

The weight wp models that an AS S sends different 
amount of traffic to different AS Ds. Intuitively, the more 
traffic S sends to D, the more important that S’s ad- 
dresses are not spoofed at D. The weight P(/) models 
different security levels of different ASes. 

An AS S computes the security benefit F” after its 
adoption, and its current security benefit Ff’ without its 
adoption, and uses the difference AF’ = F’ — F as its in- 
centive for adoption. At each iteration, S compares AF’ 
with a cost metric c. If AF’ > c, it adopts the spoof pre- 
vention mechanism. 

In our model, we use a uniform cost metric c for all 
ASes to normalize the security benefit F’. Larger ASes 
may have higher deployment costs, but they also have 
larger address spaces. F’ can be considered as benefit per 
address, as it does not include the size of S. 


() 


8.2. Mechanisms 


We briefly introduce ingress filtering and SAVE, and 
describe how to compute the security benefit /’ for them 


we 
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Figure 10: A sample topology. 


and for Passport. 

Ingress filtering: An AS S that deploys ingress filter- 
ing can filter spoofed traffic originated from hosts in its 
network or from its customer ASes as well as incoming 
traffic that spoofs its own addresses [16]. Before an AS 
S deploys ingress filtering, any malicious node can spoof 
its address space at an AS D. After S adopts ingress fil- 
tering, an attacker can still spoof S at D, unless the at- 
tacker’s traffic to D is forwarded via S, or D = S. For 
instance, in Figure 10, if MM’ is the malicious node, after 
S deploys ingress filtering, 7’ cannot spoof S at D. 

SAVE: SAVE [26] is a proposal that automatically in- 
stalls route-based filters. A router maintains an incoming 
table that maps a source address prefix to an incoming in- 
terface at the router. A source AS that deploys SAVE pe- 
riodically sends a source address update for every desti- 
nation prefix in its routing table. A router uses the incom- 
ing interface of an update message to update its incoming 
table. When a router receives a packet, it discards the 
packet if its incoming interface does not match the one 
associated with its source address in the incoming table. 

Before an AS S deploys SAVE, any malicious node 
can spoof S at an AS D. After an AS S deploys SAVE, 
a malicious node can not spoof S at D, if there is at least 
one upgraded AS on the path from the AS S to D, and the 
incoming interface of S at the upgraded AS is different 
from that of the malicious node. In Figure 10, if M is 
an attacker and Z has deployed SAVE, then M/ cannot 
spoof S' at D, because S’s incoming interface to reach Z 
is I — Z, while M’s incoming interface at Z is M — Z. 

Passport: If an AS S does not deploy Passport, any 
malicious node can spoof S’s addresses at an AS D. If 
an AS S' deploys Passport, its security benefit depends on 
the attacker model. If a malicious node is a Host attacker, 
the malicious node cannot spoof S' at D if there is at least 
one upgraded AS on the path from the malicious node to 
D. This is because the malicious node cannot spoof a 
valid Passport header. 

If the malicious node is a Monitor attacker, it can sniff 
S’s traffic sent via itself, and collude with other compro- 
mised Host attackers to replay sniffed traffic. The re- 
played traffic by a compromised Host attacker will be de- 
moted if the path from the Host attacker to D and the path 
from S' to D differ by at least one link whose end node 
is an upgraded AS. For instance, in Figure 10, if M is a 
colluding compromised Host attacker, as long as the path 
from M to I (including J) has one AS that deploys Pass- 
port, M can not spoof S at D without being demoted, 
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regardless of the Monitor attacker’s location. This is be- 
cause an intermediate MAC in a Passport header covers 
the previous incoming AS number. 

The security benefit under Router attacker threat is sim- 
ilar to that under Monitor attacker, except that a Router 
attacker can replay sniffed packets at its own location. 

Both ingress filtering and SAVE have the same security 
benefit under a Monitor threat and a Host threat, because 
they do not insert secrets in packet headers. Under the 
Router attacker threat, a Router attacker on an AS S’s 
forwarding path can always spoof S’s addresses, before 
or after S adopts ingress filtering or SAVE. 

We note that in computing the security benefit for Pass- 
port, as long as M’s spoofed traffic is demoted at D, S 
considers its traffic not spoofable by M at D, as M’s 
spoofed traffic is distinguishable from its authentic traffic. 


8.3 Adoptability 


We run simulations to compare the critical thresholds 
of various mechanisms. Our simulations use a generated 
topology of 1000 ASes, as the computational overhead 
is over O(n3), and we cannot finish one run on larger 
topologies in less than a day. For the purpose of cross val- 
idation, we use the same topology as the one used in [10]. 
The topology is generated using Inet [44] and BGP rout- 
ing tables. We also generate smaller topologies using the 
same method, and run simulations on smaller topologies 
to confirm that the trends are consistent. 

Our simulations vary the distributions of wp and P(M), 
using similar models as in [10]. Due to space limitation, 
we only present results assuming a uniform distribution 
of wp and P(M). Results using other distributions vary 
in the absolute values, but the trends are similar. We use 
10 random initial adopters (1% of all ASes) for each run. 

For the Host attacker, we simulate two different at- 
tacker populations. One assumes that a Host attacker can 
only be in an AS that does not deploy a spoof prevention 
mechanism, and the other assumes that it can be in any 
AS. We only show results for the first case, as the results 
are similar, and in the second case, Passport has stronger 
security benefit. 

We simulate all three threat models: Host, Monitor, 
and Router. For Monitor and Router attackers, we as- 
sume that at most 3% of transit ASes can be compro- 
mised, and randomly pick 3% of them to be the Monitor 
or Router attackers. We average the security benefit over 
100 runs. We assume that Host or Monitor attackers’ col- 
luding hosts can be any Host attacker. 

Figure 11 shows the results. We omit the results for 
Router attackers for all mechanisms for clarity. Those re- 
sults are very similar to the results for Monitor attackers, 
because in the Monitor attacker case, we already consider 
that a colluding Host may be on the path from S' to D. 
As can be seen, ingress filtering has the lowest adoptabil- 
ity critical threshold. This is expected, because ingress 
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Figure 11: The steep cliff of each curve shows the critical thresh- 
old of a spoof prevention mechanism. Ingress filtering (Ingress) 
has the lowest adoptability. Passport (PPT) is more adoptable than 
SAVE under both Host and Monitor threats. Its adoptability is still 
close to SAVE even if we assume an omnipresent Monitor attacker. 


filtering provides little immediate benefit to an adopter. 
Attackers can spoof an adopter’s addresses at other ASes, 
before and after an AS’s adoption. 

Both Passport and SAVE are much more adoptable than 
ingress filtering. Passport has a higher adoptability thresh- 
old than SAVE. The adoptability threshold of Passport 
is only slightly affected by the presence of Monitor at- 
tackers, because 3% of Monitor attackers can only sniff 
a fraction of all paths. We also tested an unrealistic om- 
nipresent Monitor model (Omni-Monitor in the figure), 
in which a Monitor attacker can sniff all S-D pairs. In 
this extreme case, the adoptability threshold of Passport 
is still very close to that of SAVE. This is because the 
algorithm of detecting replayed traffic under Passport is 
very similar to that of SAVE as described above. 


8.4 Strong Security Benefit 


Passport provides a strong security assurance that as 
long as an AS deploys it, other attackers cannot spoof its 
addresses at other ASes that also deploy it. It does not 
depend on transitive trusts between ASes to provide this 
assurance. However, the adoptability model does not cap- 
ture this feature, because it computes the average proba- 
bility of not being spoofed. 

We define a strong security metric that measures the 
fraction of ASes at which no attackers can spoof an AS 
S’s addresses. Referring to Equation 1, when comput- 
ing a strong security metric, we only include an AS D 
in the sum )> yj wp >>), E(M, D)P(M), if and only if 
ey EO BPO) = 

Figure 12 shows the strong security metric of various 
mechanisms under various threats. The metric is aver- 
aged over all ASes in the network. With Passport, the 
fraction of ASes at which no attackers can spoof a source 
AS’s addresses scales linearly with the number of up- 
graded ASes. When there are Monitor or Router attack- 
ers, they may replay the Passport headers of the sources 
for which they provide transit service, but do not affect 
the security assurances of other upgraded ASes. With 
Router attackers, the security metric can not reach 100% 
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Figure 12: The fraction of ASes at which no attackers can spoof 
a source AS’s addresses with various fractions of deployment. 
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Figure 13: The security benefit F averaged over all ASes in the 
network with various fractions of deployment. 


because on-path replayed packets can not be detected. 

SAVE can not achieve this level of security assurance 
before it reaches a full deployment. This is because its 
security assurance depends on transit trust: if there is any 
non-upgraded AS on the path from a source to a destina- 
tion, compromised hosts in that AS or connecting to that 
AS from a non-upgraded path can spoof the source AS’s 
addresses. 

Ingress filtering’s security assurance is close to zero 
before it reaches full deployment, because any attacker 
can spoof the address space of an AS S, unless the at- 
tacker’s provider deploys ingress filtering, or S' provides 
transit service for the attacker. Our topology does not 
have customer-provider ingress filtering information. When 
computing the security benefit, we assume a leaf node’s 
next hop AS filters spoofed traffic from the leaf node. 

For comparison, Figure 13 shows the security metric 
averaged over all ASes in the network using Eq 1. Again, 
for clarity we omit the results under Router attackers for 
Passport as they are similar to the ones under Monitor at- 
tackers. As can be seen, SAVE has a much higher security 
metric than the results in Figure 12. This suggests that the 
main security benefit of SAVE comes from incrementally 
reducing the probability of spoofing, while a large por- 
tion of Passport’s security benefit is to prevent spoofing 
with certainty. The curves are not smooth because of the 
randomness in initial deployment. 

Interestingly, Figure 13 shows that ingress filtering also 
has security benefit with partial deployment. However, 
this benefit does not motivate adoption, because it is al- 


most the same for an AS before or after its adoption. 


9. DISCUSSION 


9.1 Demotion vs Discard 


Passport demotes rather than discards packets with in- 
valid MACs at intermediate ASes. Another design choice 
is to discard those packets. Discard has the advantage 
that packets will not further consume the network’s re- 
sources, and legacy ASes do not need to make configura- 
tion changes. The drawback is to introduce unnecessary 
packet loss during routing convergence. 

We choose demote over discard because a small loss 
rate may adversely affect TCP’s performance, and presently 
BGP converges slowly. This design choice may not be 
optimal if these conditions change. 


9.2 Per-Prefix Key versus Per-AS key 


Our design uses per-AS key rather than per-prefix key 
for scalability. The memory overhead of per-prefix key 
is the number of prefixes one AS announces multiplying 
the total number of prefixes announced in BGP, a num- 
ber much larger than that of per-AS key. The time it 
takes to recompute all shared keys after an AS re-keys is 
also longer. Per-AS key complicates issues such as multi- 
origin prefixes (as we’ll describe shortly). If in the future, 
a router’s CPU or fast memory is not a limited resource, 
the design can be changed to use per-prefix key. 


9.3 Additional Deployment Issues 


MTU Discovery: When Passport is deployed in the 
bump in the wire mode, a legacy host may not subtract the 
Passport header in its MTU discovery process. One solu- 
tion is for a border router to intercept the ICMP “Frag- 
mentation Needed” message, and subtract the Passport 
header, a practice used in the deployment of IPv4 to IPv6 [30] 

Packet Fragmentation: Packets fragmented in the mid- 
dle of the network will not have a valid Passport header. 
Passport demotes all fragments, including at the destina- 
tion AS. We are not concerned much with this issue, be- 
cause fragmentation by the network is discouraged, and 
has been disabled by IPv6. 

Prefix aggregation: If an AS’s prefix is aggregated by 
its provider AS, then its AS path attributes, including its 
Diffie-Hellman value will be lost. In this case, an AS 
should rely on its provider to stamp and verify its traffic. 
A customer AS that desires to stamp and verify Passport 
headers on its own should request its providers not to ag- 
gregate its prefix. As an AS only needs one prefix to dis- 
tribute the key exchange information, even if that prefix is 
not aggregated, it will not significantly increase the BGP 
table size, as there are much more prefixes than ASes in 
the Internet (>244K versus <27K). 

Multi-origin prefixes: BGP advertisements may have 
multi-origin AS conflicts (MOAS), a practice not recom- 
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mended by IETF [19]. MOAS interferes with the key 
lookup process, as a router needs to use the correct key 
from the origin AS to verify a Passport header. MOAS 
can be a signal of prefix hijacking. In this case, Passport 
relies on the routing system to resolve MOAS conflicts. 

MOAS can be caused by sibling ASes announcing each 
other’s prefixes [28]. In this case, they should share Diffie- 
Hellman values so that a verifier can use the key shared 
with either AS to verify their addresses. 

MOAS can also be caused by multi-homed ASes con- 
necting to its providers without BGP [51]. In this case, a 
simple solution is for the site to run BGP, in order to be 
compatible with Passport and IETF’s recommendation. 

Our observation from a BGP table obtained from the 
Oregon RouteViews server on Aug Ist, 2007 shows that 
1385 out of 244095 (0.57%) prefixes have more than one 
origin. Therefore, we expect that MOAS prefixes are un- 
common, and are unlikely to be a deployment hurdle. 

Anycast addresses have legitimate multi-origins. Pass- 
port treats packets with anycast source addresses as legacy 
traffic. A source should not send traffic with anycast 
source address. An anycast address can be used as a des- 
tination address, because when computing a MAC for a 
destination AS, a source AS uses the key shared with the 
anycast address’ destination AS, as described in § 3.2. 

Path Discrepancy: Mao et al. [28] observe that paths 
inferred by traceroute may be different from BGP paths 
when routing is stable. They postulate several causes. 
Other than prefix aggregation and MOAS, most of them 
are due to traceroute not accurately reflecting forward- 
ing paths or AS boundaries. One rare cause is an iBGP 
misconfiguration of a transit AS. Passport can become a 
diagnosis tool to such routing anomalies. If a router dis- 
covers that all traffic it forwards cannot be verified, it is a 
strong indication of misconfiguration. 

Inter-domain multicast. Passport only provides source 
authentication for unicast traffic, because the origin of a 
duplicated multicast packet does not match its source ad- 
dress. Routers should use separate authentication mecha- 
nisms such as [34] to authenticate multicast traffic. 

Enable Passport on High Speed Routers. The per- 
formance of our prototype implementation is insufficient 
for high speed routers. However, with optimized hard- 
ware implementation, throughput of tens of gigabits per 
second may be achieved. The bottleneck of Passport header 
processing is the AES-based MAC computation. There 
are already commercially available hardware AES imple- 
mentation that can encrypt at the speed of 40Gbps [20]. 
In addition, the design of high speed routers may be re- 
vised to take into account the Passport header. 


10. RELATED WORK 


Router Filters: This approach maintains filter tables at 
routers to discard spoofed packets, and does not modify 
packet headers. Ingress filtering [16], route-based filter- 


ing [26, 31], reverse path filtering [3], IDPF [14], and 
hop-count filtering [21] all fall into this category. As 
shown in § 8, ingress filtering provides little incentive 
for adoption. Route-based filtering involves non-trivial 
control overhead to update filter tables, and the control 
messages themselves need to be signed [26]. Reverse 
path filtering does not completely prevent address spoof- 
ing with asymmetric routing. IDPF binds a source ad- 
dress prefix to all incoming interfaces from which the 
prefix advertisement is received. It allows spoofing if an 
attacker’s packets come from one of those interfaces, and 
does not work with asymmetric routing if an AS does not 
announce its prefixes to all providers. Hop-count filter- 
ing uses TTL heuristics to identify packets with spoofed 
source addresses, but attackers can still forge packets with 
spoofed addresses if they are no further from a destination 
than the sources they spoof. 

Path Marking: This approach uses router-inserted path 
identifiers to approximate source locators [2, 45, 48, 49]. 
Unlike Passport, downstream routers cannot validate the 
authenticity of path identifiers stamped by upstream routers. 

Traceback: Various traceback proposals aim to dis- 
cover the sources of attack packets from router marks [38, 
41, 47], or router state [40], or control messages [6]. Trace- 
back may discover packet sources after packets are re- 
ceived, but does not detect spoofed packets at forwarding 
time like Passport. 

Challenge-Response: IP or overlay routers can use 
connection cookies [9, 24] to validate the source address 
of a connection before forwarding a connection setup packet 
to end systems. However, this mechanism does not pre- 
vent spoofed packets from congesting a link before they 
reach the cookie generator. 

Other cryptographic approaches. These approaches 
inserts secrets into packets to authenticate the source ad- 
dress. Spoofing Prevent Method (SPM) [4] uses a 32- 
bit secret key shared between a source and a destination 
AS to authenticate the source address of a packet, and is 
vulnerable to eavesdropper attacks. Passport differs from 
SPM in that it includes a key distribution protocol (while 
SPM does not), and uses keyed-MACs rather than plain- 
text keys so they cannot be transferred to other paths, and 
provides the defense-in-depth needed for DoS prevention 
by enabling ASes in the network to verify Passport head- 
ers. We have also implemented and evaluated Passport. 

Perlman’s work on sabotage-proof routing uses public- 
key digital signatures [33] to authenticate packet sources. 
Our design is geared to use more efficient symmetric key 
MACs and hence differs in many respects. 

Visa [15], SIFF [46], TVA [49], the ticket system [32], 
Fastpass [43], and Platypus [35] use secrets in packet 
headers as capabilities to authorize packets to reach a des- 
tination. Passport uses secrets to authenticate the source 
addresses. Capability based systems can use Passport to 
verify the source addresses of the capability requests. 
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An early design of Passport was presented in [27]. This 
work improves [27] and makes it more practical by con- 
sidering deployment issues and reducing unnecessary fea- 
tures for simplicity. It also provides an implementation, 
evaluation, and modeling study of Passport. 


11. CONCLUSION 


We present and evaluate Passport, a system that al- 
lows source addresses to be validated within the network. 


Passport uses efficient symmetric-key cryptography to place 


tokens on packets that allow each AS on the path to verify 
that a source address is valid. ASes obtain the symmetric 
keys via a Diffie-Hellman key exchange piggybacked in 
routing messages. Passport is incrementally deployable 
without upgrading hosts. We have implemented Pass- 
port, evaluated it, and run experiments on the Deterlab to 
demonstrate its usefulness in mitigating reflector attacks. 
We have also analyzed its security assurances and mod- 
eled its adoptability. Our performance evaluation shows 
that a software PC-based router can stamp or verify Pass- 
port headers at up to 2Gbps assuming an average packet 
size of 400 bytes [1]. Our adoptability modeling shows 
that Passport provides strong security benefits to drive its 
adoption, and is more adoptable than ingress filtering [16] 
and route-based filtering [26, 31]. Together, these results 
suggest that cryptography-based source address authenti- 
cation is feasible and advantageous. 
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Abstract 


Routing protocols in multi-hop networks typically find 
low cost paths by modeling the cost of a path as the sum 
of the costs on the constituting links. However, the in- 
sufficiency of this approach becomes more apparent as 
new lower layer technologies are incorporated. For in- 
stance, to maximize the benefit of multiple radios, ide- 
ally we should use routes that contain low interference 
among the constituting links. Similarly, to maximize the 
benefit of network coding, we should ideally use routes 
that create more coding opportunities. Both of these are 
difficult to accomplish within the conventional routing 
framework because therein the links are examined in iso- 
lation of each other, whereas the nature of the problem 
involves interdependencies among the links. 

This paper aims at revealing a unifying framework for 
routing in the presence of inherent link interdependen- 
cies, which we call “context-based routing”. Through 
the case studies of two concrete application scenarios in 
wireless networks, network coding—aware routing and 
self-interference aware routing in multi-radio systems, 
we highlight the common key pillars for context-based 
routing and their interplay: a context-based path metric 
and a route selection method. We implement context- 
based routing protocols in Windows XP and Linux and 
evaluate them in detail. Experiments conducted on 2 
testbeds demonstrate significant throughput gains. 


1 Introduction 

Routing in wireless mesh networks is a well studied 
problem. A common practice is to model the cost of a 
path as the sum of the costs on the constituting links, 
where the link cost reflects the link quality, e.g., the per- 
hop round-trip time (RTT) [1], the expected transmis- 
sion count (ETX) [2], and the expected transmission time 
(ETT) [4]). Routing then aims at finding the path offer- 
ing the lowest total cost. However, the inadequacy of 
this widely used approach becomes evident as new lower 
layer technologies appear. 

For example, a promising technique for improving the 
capacity of wireless mesh networks is to use multiple ra- 
dios. With multiple radios, more concurrent communica- 
tions can be packed in spectrum, space and time. To max- 
imize the benefit of multiple radios, ideally we should 


use routes that contain low interference among the con- 
stituting links. Another example is link layer network 
coding, a recent advance [6] that exploits the broadcast 
nature of the wireless medium. Network coding, on its 
own, can improve the link layer efficiency. The gain of 
this technique, however, critically depends on the traffic 
pattern in the network, and hence the routing decisions. 
To maximize the benefit of network coding, ideally we 
should use routes that create more mixing opportunities. 
In these scenarios, the conventional routing framework 
does not perform well because therein the links are ex- 
amined in isolation of each other. To fully leverage the 
lower layer advances, we need advanced routing tech- 
niques that can properly model the inherent interdepen- 
dencies of the links in order to identify good routes. 


Related Work: For multi-radio systems, some 
progress has been made in selecting interference aware 
routes. The WCETT [4] (Weighted Cumulative Ex- 
pected Transmission Time) metric penalizes a path that 
uses the same channel multiple times, thus modeling link 
interference to some extent. However, WCETT assumes 
that all links on a route that use the same channel in- 
terfere, which does not incorporate the phenomenon of 
spatial reuse and may miss high-throughput routes that 
reuse channels carefully at links sufficiently apart (see 
Figure 4). Moreover, [4] uses Dijkstra’s shortest path 
algorithm. Although Dijkstra’s algorithm is optimal for 
the conventional path metric, i.e. a sum of link costs, it 
is not optimal for WCETT. Another proposal for interfer- 
ence aware routing is the MIC (metric of interference and 
channel-switching) metric [13, 14] and the authors also 
showed how to find the optimal route under this metric 
in polynomial time. However, to ensure finding the op- 
timal path in polynomial time, the metric is forced with 
some constraints (decomposability, fixed memory) that 
may not match well with the nature of the underlying 
link interdependencies. This can cause issues in model- 
ing the costs of routes (see Figure 5), and as a result, the 
path found can be inefficient. 

Network coding—aware routing has been studied in 
[8, 11] from theoretical perspectives. These papers pre- 
sented theoretical, flow-based formulations for comput- 
ing the throughput with network coding and network 
coding—aware routing, assuming centralized control in 
routing and scheduling. To characterize the gain of net- 
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work coding, these theoretical studies showed that it is 
necessary to examine two consecutive hops jointly, be- 
cause of the link interdependency. 

Overview: These previous studies have offered in- 
sight in dealing with link interdependencies. This paper 
aims at revealing a unifying framework for routing under 
inherent link interdependencies, which we call “context- 
based routing”. We proceed by studying two concrete ap- 
plication scenarios: network coding—aware routing, and 
self-interference aware routing. Through these case stud- 
ies, we highlight the common key pillars for context- 
based routing and their interplay, and provide a more 
systematic treatment of these pillars. In particular, we 
show how to overcome the shortcomings of the afore- 
mentioned approaches for self-interference aware rout- 
ing in multi-radio systems and also apply the techniques 
more generally to other scenarios. 

The first pillar is the concept of context-based link met- 
rics, which can model the interactions among different 
links in a route. Context refers to examining the cost of 
each link based on what links are used prior to the cur- 
rent link. Having such context allows us to evaluate the 
“goodness” of routes by considering the impact of the 
links on each other. More specifically, the conditional 
link costs allow us to conveniently characterize effects 
such as: (i) the self-interference caused by other links of 
the same flow, and (ii) the reduction of channel resource 
consumption due to the use of network coding. 

The second pillar is an optimized route selection mod- 
ule, which can search for good paths under a context- 
based link metric. The interdependencies among the 
links in a context-based link metric make it challenging 
to search for a good path. To make things worse, some- 
times the context-based link metric is by nature globally 
coupled, meaning that the cost of a link can depend on 
as far as the first link. We propose a general context- 
based path pruning method (CPP). To model the context 
of a partial path while avoiding the exponential growth 
in the number of partial paths, CPP maintains a set of 
paths that reach each node, corresponding to different lo- 
cal contexts. Each local context can be viewed as a con- 
cise summary of the dominating history of all the partial 
paths that end with that local context!, based on the ob- 
servation that older history usually has less impact on the 
future. The best path under each local context is main- 
tained and considered further for possible expansion into 
a source—destination path. 

The use of local contexts in path pruning is synergis- 
tic with the use of contexts in cost modeling. Together, 
these two pillars form a context-based routing protocol 
(CRP), which outperforms existing approaches in sce- 
narios where modeling link-interdependencies is critical. 


'e.g. sequence of channels or links used in the previous | hops 


The essence and key technical contribution of CRP lies 
in (i) properly modeling the link interdependencies (via 
the context-based metric) and (ii) handling the ensuing 
algorithmic challenges in route optimization (via CPP). 

We have implemented CRP on Windows XP and 
Linux. While our current implementation assumes link- 
state routing, other generalizations are also possible. Our 
evaluations show that CRP provides TCP throughput 
gains up to 130% and on average around 50% over state- 
of-the-art approaches for multi-radio networks and gains 
of up to 70% over state-of-the-art approaches for wire- 
less network coding. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows: Section 2 
defines context-based routing metrics and their applica- 
tion to two scenarios. Section 3 describes a general tech- 
nique of context-based path pruning for finding routes 
under context-based routing metrics. Section 4 evaluates 
the performance of the overall context-based routing so- 
lution. Finally, Section 5 concludes the paper. 


2 Context-Based Routing Metrics 

In this section, we discuss what context-based routing 
metrics are and how they help in modeling link interde- 
pendencies. The common defining feature of context- 
based metrics is that the cost of a link is context- 
dependent (dependent on what links are already part of 
the route). To make things concrete, we consider two 
specific systems: multi-radio multi-channel networks 
and single-radio networks equipped with network coding 
and show how context-based metrics can better match the 
nature of the problems. 


2.1 ERC: Context-based metric for ex- 
ploiting network coding 


In this section, we define a context-based metric that can 
help make better routing decisions in wireless networks 
equipped with network coding. 

In network coding, a node is allowed to generate out- 
put data by mixing (i.e., computing certain functions of) 
its received data. The broadcast property of the wire- 
less medium renders network coding particularly useful. 
Consider nodes v1, v2, v3 on a line, as illustrated in Fig- 
ure 1. Suppose v7; wants to send packet x1 to v3 via v2 
and v3 wants to send packet x2 to v1 via vg. A con- 
ventional solution would require 4 transmissions in the 
air (Figure 1(a)); using network coding, this can be done 
using 3 transmissions (Figure 1(b)) [12]. It is not hard 
to generalize Figure 1 to a chain of nodes. For packet 
exchanges between two wireless nodes along a line, the 
consumed channel resource could potentially be halved. 

Katti et al. [6] recently presented a framework for net- 
work coding in wireless networks, in which each node 
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Figure 2: An example mesh network. There are 9 mesh access 
points and v1 is a gateway to the wired network. 


snoops on the medium and buffers packets it heard. A 
node also informs its neighbors which packets it has 
overheard. This allows nodes to know roughly what 
packets are available at each neighbor (i.e., “who has 
what?’’). Knowing “who has what” in the neighborhood, 
a node examines its pending outgoing packets and de- 
cides how to form output mixture packets, with the ob- 
jective of most efficiently utilizing the medium. These 
prior studies result in a link layer enhancement scheme 
in the networking stack. The network coding engine sits 
above the MAC layer (e.g., 802.11) and below the net- 
work layer. Given the routing decisions, the network 
coding engine tries to identify mixing opportunities. The 
gain of this technique, however, critically depends on the 
traffic pattern in the network. This motivates the follow- 
ing question: Can intelligent routing decisions maximize 
the benefits offered by network coding? 

A natural thought is to modify the link metrics to ac- 
count for the effect of network coding in reducing trans- 
missions. This, however, is not straightforward. Con- 
sider the example setting illustrated in Figure 2. There 
are two long-term flows in the network, v3 — vg > v1 
and v1 — v4, — v7. We want to find a good routing 
path from v; to vg. Due to the existence of the network 
coding engine, the route v7] — v2 — v3 — Ve — U9 
is a good solution because the packets belonging to this 
new flow can be mixed with the packets belonging to the 
opposite flow v3 — v2 — v1, resulting in improved re- 
source efficiency. To encourage using such a route, can 
link v2 — v3 announce a lower cost? There are some is- 
sues in doing so, because a packet from vs that traverses 
vg — v3 can not share a ride with a packet from v3 that 
traverses vg — v1, although a packet from v, that tra- 
verses V2 — v3 Can. 

Thus, in the presence of the network coding engine, 
assessing the channel resource incurred by a packet 


transmission requires some context information about 
where the packet arrives from. For example, we can 
say that given the current traffic condition, the cost for 
sending a packet from v2 to vs, that previously arrives 
from vj, is smaller. The key observation here is the need 
to define link cost based on some context information’. 
Specifically, for this application, we model the cost of 
a path P = uw — vi — ... — Uz as the sum of the 
conditional costs on the links: 


cost(P) A cost(v9 — v1) + cost(v; — ve\vo > v1) +... 


(1) 


+ cost(vp_1 — UK |Up—2 — UE-1). 


Here cost(b — cla — 6) denotes the cost of sending a 
packet from b to c, conditioned on that the packet arrived 
from a. The central issue is to properly define the link 
costs and compute them. Let us begin by reviewing a 
conventional (unconditional) link metric. A popular link 
quality metric in the literature is the expected transmis- 
sion count (ETX) [2]. This metric estimates the num- 
ber of transmissions, including retransmissions, needed 
to send a unicast packet across a link. The ETX metric 
is a characterization of the amount of resource consumed 
by a packet transmission. 

We now describe how to define a conditional link met- 
ric to model the resource saving due to network coding. 
With network coding, several packets may share a ride 
in the air. Naturally, the passengers can share the air- 
fare. In effect, each participating source packet is get- 
ting a discount. Such a discount, however, cannot be 
accurately modeled by an unconditional metric such as 
ETX, because the applicability of the discount depends 
on the previous hop of the packet. We propose a condi- 
tional link metric called the expected resource consump- 
tion (ERC), which models the cost saving due to network 
coding. Consider a packet sent in the air. If it is a mixture 
of & source packets, then each ingredient source packet 
is charged t the resource consumed by the packet trans- 
mission. The resource consumed could be measured in 
terms of, e.g., air time, or consumed energy. 


Computation of Expected Resource Consumption 
(ERC) We now explain how to concretely compute the 
ERC. Each node maintains a WireInfoTable. Each 
row of the table contains the measured statistics about a 
wire. A wire is a virtual link that connects an incoming 
and outgoing link from a node (connected the past and 
future hop), e.g. e;,; — e;,%, which crosses the current 
node v;. A cost of a wire e;,; — e;,, represents the con- 
ditional cost cost(j — k|i — 7). The packets forwarded 
by the current node can be classified into categories asso- 
ciated with the wires. A packet that is received along e; ; 
and sent along e; , falls into the category “e;,; — e;,,”. 


?For network coding, limiting context to the previous hop suffices. 
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For each wire category, we collect the total number of 
packets sent and the total resource consumed in a slid- 
ing time window. The total resource consumption is ob- 
tained by adding the resource consumption for each sent 
packet. A simple charging model is used in our current 
implementation. For example, if a source packet across 
wire €;,; — €;,% 1S sent in a mixture of 3 packets, we set 
the resource consumption of this source packet as 1/3 of 
the ETX of link e;,,. (We could also use ETT [4] in lieu 
of ETX.) 

To implement the sliding window computation effi- 
ciently, we quantize the time axis into discrete slots of 
equal length. We use a sliding window of N slots. For 
each wire, we maintain a circular buffer of NV bins; at any 
time, one of the N bins is active. At the start of each slot, 
we shift the active bin pointer once and clear the statistics 
in the new active bin. Each time a packet is transmitted 
in the air, we update the statistics in the current active bin 
accordingly. We use N = 10 slots, each of length 0.5s. 

To evaluate the conditional link metric for a certain 
wire €;,; — €j,~, We first obtain the ERC for each slot, 


‘ .__ Resource consumed by pkts sent in slot n 
say 2, as: €fCy 2= # of packets sent in slot n . Then 


we compute the ERC for the wire as the weighted aver- 
age of the ERCs for the slots: 


N-1 iene 
= 5 ; : _— ,N-1-n { +7 O 
ERC := AnelCn; An =a (5) ‘ 


n=0 
(2) 


Here the parameter a is the forgetting factor for old ob- 
servations. Older observations receive lower weights. In 
the simulations, we use a = 0.8. 

The above measurement method generates an estimate 
of the current ERC, which is the ERC seen by a flow 
whose packets are currently being mixed. To bootstrap 
new flows to favor routes that expose mixing opportu- 
nities, in addition to the current ERC, we also collect 
another statistic called the marginal ERC. The marginal 
ERC reflects the potential new ERC, i.e., with discount, 
for a wire if a new flow decides to use a route that con- 
tains that wire. A flow decides on its initial route or 
switches to a new route based on the marginal ERC. Af- 
terwards, the current ERC for each wire in the chosen 
route is updated and is used instead. If the existing flows 
already use up most of the mixing opportunities, then 
the marginal ERC will not have a high discount. Both 
the current ERC and the marginal ERC are reported. 
To compute the marginal ERC, a simple rule is applied 
in our current implementation. Specifically, for a wire 
€ij — jr ina given time slot, we examine the number 
of unmixed packets y in the reverse wire ex; — e,;. If 
y = 25, then we set the marginal ERC as 0.75 of the ETX 
(25% discount); otherwise, we set the marginal ERC as 
the ETX (no discount). 


Dealing with oscillation ERC takes the traffic load 
into account. Could this cause oscillation in the rout- 
ing decisions? The advertised discounts are conditional 
by definition; hence they typically only apply to a spe- 
cific set of flows (those that can be mixed with the exist- 
ing flows at a node). For example, node v2 in Figure 2 
might advertise a smaller conditional cost, cost(v2 — 
v3|v1 3 v2) < cost(ve — v3), to reflect that traffic go- 
ing v; to vg and then v3 can be mixed with the existing 
flows. Such conditional discounts can only be taken ad- 
vantage by flows that uses the segment vj — vg — v3. 
There is incentive for this specific set of flows to route 
in a certain cooperative manner that are mutually bene- 
ficial. Presumably, if the flows try such a mutually ben- 
eficial arrangement for some time, they will confirm the 
discounts and tend to stay in the arrangement. To pre- 
vent potential route oscillations, we require each flow to 
stay for at least Thoiq duration after each route change, 
where Thold 1s a random variable. The randomization of 
the mandatory route holding time Thoia is used to avoid 
flows from changing routes at the same time. In addi- 
tion, after the mandatory route holding duration, the node 
switches to a new route only if the new route offers a no- 
ticeably smaller total cost. 

In summary, using context conveniently represents 
paths that benefit from network coding. We now show 
another example of a context-based metric for networks 
with multiple-radios. 


2.2 SIM: Context-based metric for exploit- 
ing multiple radios 


In this section, we define a context-based metric that can 
help make better routing decisions in wireless networks 
equipped with multiple radios. 

Consider a multi-hop wireless network equipped with 
multiple radios. Similar to [4], we assume each radio 
is tuned to a fixed channel for an extended duration; a 
route specifies the interfaces to be traversed. We define a 
context-based SIM (self-interference aware) metric, as a 
weighted sum of two terms: 


SIM(P) S (1 — B) y ETT(ex) + 8 max ESI(ex|Pr—1)- 
k 
(3) 


where e;,, is the k-th edge along the path P. 
The first term is the sum of the expected transmission 
time along the route. The ETT [4] metric aims at esti- 


mating the average transmission time for sending a unit 


A PktSize-ETX 
ETT = Link Bit-Rate * 


ETX [2] is computed as ETX a /(1—p), where p is the 
probability that a single packet transmission over link e is 
not successful. The link bit-rate can be measured by the 


amount of data. It is defined as: 
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technique of packet pairs and this method can produce 
sufficiently accurate estimates of link bandwidths [3]. 


ESI of the Bottleneck Link The second term caculates 
the estimated service interval (ESI) at the bottleneck link, 
which reflects how fast the route can send packets in the 
absence of contending traffic. Note that the max oper- 
ation is used here instead of the sum operation. This 
can be explained by a pipeline analogy. In a pipeline 
system consisting of several processing stages, the long 
term throughput is determined by that of the bottleneck 
stage, rather than the average throughput of the stages. 
Sending packets along a wireless route is similar. The 
long term throughput of a flow is determined by that of 
the bottleneck link. 
The ESI of a link is defined as: 


A 
ESI(ex|Pr-1) = ETT(ex) + » pjxETT(e;). 
j<k 


(4) 


Here P;,_1 is the partial path with k — 1 links, and p,z, 
is a binary number that reflects whether e; and ex in- 
terfere. Characterizing the interference relations among 
the links is itself a research challenge. For instance, 
one method is to make use of actual interference mea- 
surement; see, e.g., Padhye et al. [9] and the references 
therein. Consider two links, A > B and C — D, using 
the same channel. As suggested in [9], for 802.11 net- 
works, the primary forms of interference are four cases: 
(i) C can sense A’s transmission via physical or virtual 
carrier sensing, and hence refrains from accessing the 
medium, (ii) A can sense C’s transmission, (iii) trans- 
missions of A and C collide in D, (iv) transmissions of 
A and C’ collide in B. Based on this, we adopt a simpli- 
fied approach in the experiments of this paper. We treat 
the two links as interfering if A has a link to C or D with 
sufficiently good quality, or C has a link to A or B with 
sufficiently good quality. 

The ESI expression (4) leaves out the interference 
caused by other contending traffic. This is a simplifi- 
cation in modeling. The ESI expression (4) considers the 
self-interference from the previous hops of the route, by 
adding up the expected transmission times of the previ- 
ous links. The intuition is that the packets at the link 
needs to share the channel with the interfering links on 
the route. One might ask why we do not add the ETTs 
from the subsequent links on the path, even though both 
previous and subsequent links can create interference. 
The following theorem provides an answer. 


Theorem 1 (Interpretation of Bottleneck ESD 
Assuming ideal scheduling, sufficiently long flow, 
absence of contending traffic, and an ideal binary 
interference model dictated by a conflict graph, the 
end-to-end throughput of 1/ max; ESK(ex|Pr—1) is 
achievable. 
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Figure 3: An interference-free scheduling of links. Assume 
€x interferes with e,—1,€x—2, €k+1, €k+2. A shaded region for 
a link e; indicates that e, is using the medium. 


Proof: Under the assumptions in the claim, finding the 
optimal end-to-end throughput essentially amounts to 
finding an optimal interference-free scheduling of the 
uses of the constituting links. If we can schedule each 
link to transfer B bits in T’ seconds, then the throughput 
B/T can be achieved. It is well known that this prob- 
lem can be viewed as a continuous version of the graph 
coloring problem on the conflict graph. 

In greedy coloring algorithms, nodes in a graph are 
visited one by one. Each node tries to reuse some ex- 
isting colors if possible. If not, the node selects a new 
color. With this procedure, it is easy to see that the graph 
can be colored in A(U) + 1 colors, where A(U) is the 
maximum degree of a vertex. Notice that the greedy col- 
oring algorithm always look at the already colored nodes, 
but not future nodes. Hence in fact the upper-bound 
can be tightened to one plus the maximum number of 
already-colored neighbors for the nodes. We now apply 
a greedy-coloring like algorithm for scheduling the links 
on a route. This is illustrated in Figure 3 for a path with 
6 links. We visit the links on the route sequentially, from 
the first hop to the last hop. For each link e,, find one 
or more intervals with a total length of ETT(e;) that do 
not cause interference with any of the previous k — 1 
links. Similar to greedy coloring, when assigning the 
intervals to a link, we only need to examine the previ- 
ous links, but not future links. With this greedy schedul- 
ing process, we can finish the assignment in a total dura- 
tion of max; ESI(ex|P,_1). If we repeat this scheduling 
pattern for a sufficiently long time, then we can deliver 
one packet end to end every max; ESI(ex|Pp_1) (sec). 
Hence the throughput is achievable. a 


The above theorem shows that the bottleneck ESI cor- 
responds to a theoretically achievable throughput. Con- 
versely, if a link e, interferes with a set F of previ- 
ous links, then typically links in F U {e,} would be 
expected to mutually interfere (hence forming a clique 
in the conflict graph). If that indeed is the case, 
then we cannot deliver more than one packet end to 
end every max, ESl(ex|P,-1) (sec). This argument 
shows that the maximum throughput is roughly around 
1/ max, ESI(e%|Px-1). 
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Figure 4: (a) Chain topology. Each node has 3 radios on 
orthogonal channels 1, 2, 3. (b) Route selected by using the 
WCETT metric. (c) Route selected by using the SIM metric. 


Related Work: Comparison with Other Metrics 
The bottleneck ESI models self-interference. The pre- 
viously introduced metrics, WCETT and MIC, also con- 
sider self-interference. We now compare the proposed 
SIM metric with WCETT and MIC. 

The WCETT metric proposed by Draves et al. [4] is 
defined as: 


WCETT(P) 21 — B)- S° ETT(ex) + B- max X;, 


Channel 7 
erEP 


ex is on channel 7 


I> 


X; ETT(ex). (5) 


Here e; denotes the k-th hop on the path P and ( is a 
weighting factor between 0 and 1. The WCETT metric 
is a weighted sum of two terms. The first term is the 
sum of the ETT along the path. The second term aims at 
capturing the effect of self-interference. A path that uses 
a certain channel multiple times will be penalized. 

Although WCETT considers self-interference, it has 
some drawbacks. Consider the following example. Fig- 
ure 4(a) shows a chain topology, where each node has 
three radios tuned to orthogonal channels 1,2,3. We as- 
sume two links within 2 hops interfere with each other 
if they are assigned the same channel. We further as- 
sume all links have similar quality. An ideal route in 
this setting is then a route that alternates among the three 
channels, such as the one illustrated by Figure 4(c), be- 
cause it can completely avoid self-interference. Fig- 
ure 4(b) shows a possible solution returned by WCETT. 
This route suffers from primary interference as well as 
secondary interference. This can be explained by the 
way WCETT models self-interference. From (5), it is 
seen that WCETT views a path as a set of links. In this 
example, it tries to maximize channel diversity by bal- 
ancing the number of channels used on the path. Thus 
the path in Figure 4(b) and the path in Figure 4(c) appear 
equally good under WCETT. 

In essence, WCETT takes a pessimistic interference 
model that all links on the same channel in the route 





Figure 5: Under the MIC metric, it is possible that the route 
A— B— D— B = C has a lower cost than the route 
A— B-—C-. Edges are labeled with the channels. 


interfere with each other. Indeed, if we use this inter- 
ference model, then SIM reduces to WCETT. The pro- 
posed SIM metric models self-interference can differen- 
tiate different ordering of the links in the path and find 
the optimal path for this example. The benefit is that 
SIM potentially allows better channel reuse. 

Another self-interference aware metric is the metric of 
interference and channel-switching (MIC), proposed by 
Yang et al. [13, 14]. The MIC metric is defined as: 


mic(P) =a S~ tru(ex)+ S- csci, (6) 
e€rEP NodeiE€P 
IRU(ex) = ETT(ex) x Ne, (7) 
csc, 4 J @ if previous hop is on a different channel, 
ate wg Otherwise. 0 < wy, < Wz. 
(8) 


Here a > 0 is a weighting factor to balance the two 
terms. In (7), Nz is the number of neighbors in the 
network that interferes with the transmission of link ex. 
The IRU (interference-aware resource usage) term aims 
at reflecting the inter-flow interference. A link that in- 
terferes with more neighbors will be penalized. The 
CSC (channel-switching cost) aims at reflecting the self- 
interference, since it penalizes consecutive uses of the 
same channel. 

The total CSC term (8) in the MIC metric models the 
self-interference by considering the immediate previous 
hop. As an extension, the authors also considered the 
extension of the MIC metric to model self-interference 
for more than one hops [14]. However, a potential lim- 
itation with the MIC metric and its multi-hop extension 
is that it has a fixed limited memory span. Consider the 
example in Figure 5. Suppose the links between nodes A 
and B have very low costs. Under the MIC metric, it is 
possible that the route A — B —- D — B — Chasa 
lower cost than the route A — B — C. Since the path is 
selected by optimizing the metric, it is unclear whether 
the MIC metric can rule out the possibility of selecting 
a pathological path, which has self-interference that are 
not modeled in the MIC expression. 

Compared with the MIC metric, the SIM metric con- 
siders the possible interference with all previous hops. 
This avoids the pathological case as shown in Figure 5. 
In addition, whereas the link CSCs are summed up in (6), 
SIM uses the maximum ESI. The use of the maximum 
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operation can better reflect the fact that the throughput is 
determined by the bottleneck link. 


3 Context-Based Path Pruning 


The previous section showed two concrete examples of 
how context helps in making routing metrics more pow- 
erful. After defining a good context-based path metric, 
the subsequent challenge is to find the optimal (or near- 
optimal) route under the path metric. A context-based 
routing protocol needs both a context-based metric and a 
way to find good paths under such metrics. In this sec- 
tion, we develop such a path finding method called CPP 
(Context-based Path Pruning) that can find paths under 
any generic context-based metric. As a starting point, 
we first consider a link state routing framework. In link 
state routing, each router measures the cost to each of 
its neighbors, constructs a packet including these mea- 
surements, sends it to all other routers, and computes 
the shortest paths locally. Hence for link state routing, 
what is needed is a centralized algorithm for computing 
the shortest paths. The CPP method will be explained 
as a centralized algorithm. But we note that it can also 
be applied in some distributed settings, such as distance 
vector protocols and on-demand route discovery; these 
extensions are omitted in the interest of space. 

Let us begin by reviewing the (simpler) problem of 
finding the optimal path under a path metric where each 
link has a nonnegative cost and the cost of a path is the 
sum of the costs of the constituting links. This problem 
is well understood. For example, the classical shortest 
path algorithm by Dijkstra can be applied to find the op- 
timal path with complexity O(|V|?), where |V| denotes 
the number of nodes in the network. Dijkstra’s algo- 
rithm maintains upper-bound labels f(v) on the lengths 
of minimum-cost s—v paths? for all v € V. The label of 
each node is either temporary or permanent, through the 
execution of the algorithm. At each iteration, a tempo- 
rary label with the least total cost is made permanent and 
the remaining temporary labels are updated. Specifically, 
if v* has the minimum total cost among the temporary 
nodes, then we update the cost of every other temporary 
node w as: 


f(w) := min{f(w), f(v*) + c(v*w)}. (9) 


Dijkstra’s algorithm operates on an optimality princi- 
ple: The shortest path from s to ¢ via v is the shortest 
path from s to v concatenated with the shortest path from 
v to t. Thus, each node only needs to remember the cost 
of the best s—v path. Such optimality principle no longer 
holds for metrics such as SIM, ERC or WCETT; for such 


3 An s-v path refers to a path that begins at s and ends at v. 


metrics, an s—v path P; may have a larger cost than an s— 
v path P2 but may eventually lead to a lower cost toward 
the final destination node t. 

We propose a context-based path pruning (CPP) tech- 
nique as a heuristic method for optimizing a context- 
based metric. To model the potential impact of past hops 
on future hops, we maintain a set of paths that reach each 
node v, instead of a single s—v path with minimum cost. 
A natural question is: How many paths should we store 
at each node as we search for a good s-t path? Storing 
all paths would apparently result in an exponential com- 
plexity. To keep the complexity manageable, we main- 
tain only a small subset of s—v paths at a node v; the size 
of the subset is constrained by the affordable computa- 
tion complexity. Ideally we want this small set to cover 
all “promising” s—v paths, which have the potential of 
leading to an optimal s—t path. How do we select this set 
then? Consider dividing an s—t path into three parts as: 


Pi P22 P3 
swmeusunt, 


(10) 


A good route in a wireless mesh network typically moves 
in the direction toward the destination. If the second part 


Pz2 is sufficiently long, typically the first segment s yy 


would be well separated from the third segment v es i 
as a result, there would not be a strong interdependency 
between the first and the third segment. In other words, 
the link interdependencies of a wireless route are typi- 
cally localized in nature. This observation motivates us 
to organize the memory at each node according to sev- 
eral local contexts. As a concrete example, we can define 
the local context of an s—v path as the sequence of links 
in the last / hops, where / is a predetermined parameter. 
Under this definition, if P2 in (10) is /-link long, then the 


local context of the s—v path s Zs u © v is the sub- 
path P2. The s—v paths with the same local contexts are 
grouped together. During the execution of the proposed 
algorithm, node v always keeps only one s—v path under 
each local context, 1.e., the minimum cost one found so 
far in the algorithm execution. The algorithm works by 
examining the paths stored at the nodes and considering 
them for potential expansion into an s—t path. 

In the above we have given a concrete example def- 
inition of the local context, where the local context of 
an s—v path is defined as the sequence of links in the 
last 1 hops, where / is a predetermined parameter. For 
the scenario of network coding—aware routing, we use 
this definition with 1 = 2. As another concrete exam- 
ple, we can define the local context of an s—v path as the 
the sequence of channels taken by the links in the last / 
hops. This definition is useful for the scenario of self- 
interference aware routing. In general, the definition of 
local contexts is problem specific. 

More formally, Algorithm | shows a Dijkstra-style in- 
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Algorithm 1 A Context-based Path Pruning Method 


INPUT: A function that can evaluate the cost of a path. 
T := {s}; /* The set of temporary paths. */ 
P := 0); /* The set of permanent paths. */ 
while T 4 0 do 
choose the path P* from T with the minimum cost; 
T:=T-P*;P:=P+P*; 
for each valid extension of P*, P = P* + e,do 
c := LocalContext(P); /* The definition of local contexts 
is problem specific. Two examples are: the sequence of links 
in the last 1 hops, and the sequence of channels taken by the 
links in the last 7 hops. */ 
if T U P contains a path QO with local context c then 
replace QO by P if it has a lower cost than P; 
else 
T:=T+P; 
end if 
end for 
end while 
OUTPUT: For each node v, find the best local context c* (v) result- 
ing in minimum cost. For each context c of each node v, store the 
best link reaching it with minimum cost. To recover a route from v 
to s, back-track from c*(v) along the best links toward s. 


1.0 1.0 1.0 
Q<30220aR0 


Figure 6: An example graph. There are three orthogonal chan- 
nels, CH1, CH2, CH3, from top to bottom. The edges are la- 
beled with their ETT. 


stantiation of the CPP method. We maintain a set T' of 
temporary paths and a set P of permanent paths*. In each 
step, we choose the temporary path with minimum cost. 
Such a path, say P*, is made permanent. Then we con- 
sider the possible ways of extending P* toward an s—t 
path. For each extension P = P* + e, we determine its 
local context and search for a path with the same local 
context in T and P. If a path with the same local context 
already exists, then such existing path is compared with 
P and the winner is retained. If a path with the same 
local context does not exist, then P is added to 7’. 

There is an alternative way to understand the CPP 
method. For each physical node v, introduce one ver- 
tex vu. for each local context c applicable to v and inter- 
connect the vertices according to original connectivity. 
Denote such a context-expanded graph by G... We can 
interpret Algorithm | as applying a revised version of 
the Dijkstra’s algorithm to the expanded graph G,. More 
specifically, since here the path metric is not decompos- 
able, the cost update step (9) needs to be revised. Instead 
of using (9), node v* first reconstructs the current best 


path from the source, say s “ v*. Then each neighbor 


4Permanent and temporary paths are concepts used in the path- 
finding algorithm. These notions are extended from the original Dijk- 
stra’s algorithm. In Algorithm 1, temporary paths (reaching a specific 
context) are still subject to improvement (in terms of cost minimiza- 
tion) in the algorithm execution. In each step, the temporary path with 
minimum cost is made permanent. Only permanent paths will be con- 
sidered for expansion into a longer path. 





Figure 7: Expanded graph when the local contexts are defined 
by the previous hop’s channel ID. X [¢] corresponds to the local 
context where the incoming link is on channel 7. 
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Figure 8: Expanded graph when the local contexts are defined 
by the previous two hops’ channel IDs. Here X [ij] corresponds 
to the context where this node is reached via a link in channel 
i, followed by a link in channel 7. X[—j] refers to the local 
context where this node is directed reached from the source via 
a link in channel j. 


node w of vu* is updated using the following path-based 
update rule: 


f(w):= min { f(w), cost (s Sv" + w)}, (11) 


where cost(-) returns the path metric. 
We now start from the network in Figure 6 and show 


how to construct context-expanded graphs for it. Here 
there are there orthogonal links from A to B, two links 
from B to C, and one link from B to C. The ETT 
metrics for the links are shown on the links. Consider 
(@ = 0.5 and the SIM metric (3). In this example, Di- 


jkstra’s algorithm using the path-based update rule (11) 


: CHI CH2 _, CHI : 
will return A —> B —> C —> D, with a total cost of 


0.5*(1.04+1.14+1.0)+0.5*max{1.0+1.0, 1.1} = 2.55. 

Figure 7 shows the expanded graph for the case the lo- 
cal contexts are defined by the previous hop’s channel ID. 
Taking the original node B as an example, there are three 
nodes in G,, which are associated with three channels 
to reach B. To connect Algorithm 1 with running Di- 
jkstra’s algorithm using the path-based update rule (11) 
over the expanded graph, we can view each node as stor- 
ing the optimal path reaching it from the source; the opti- 
mal path can be obtained by backtracking along the best 


links that reach each node. In this case, the optimal route 


: CH2 CHI CHI , 
found is A —> B —> C —> D, with a total cost of 


0.5* (1.0+1.0+1.0)+0.5*max{1.0+1.0, 1.0} = 2.5. 

If the local contexts are defined by the previous two 
hops’ channel IDs, then the resulting expanded graph 
would be the one shown in Figure 8(c). This will yield 
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. CH3 CH2 ,, CHI j 
the optimal route A —> B —> C —> D, with a total 


cost of 0.5% (1.14+1.14+1.0)+0.5*max{1.1, 1.1, 1.0} = 
2h, 

Handling the ERC metric is simpler for CPP since 
ERC simple has one-hop of memory. Thus the local con- 
text is simply defined as the previous hop on which the 
packet arrived instead of specifying the channel. This 
shows that CPP is a generic technique which can be 
used for many context-based metrics by defining the lo- 
cal contexts in accordance with the definition of the met- 
ric being used. 


Optimality If the path metric indeed has a fixed mem- 
ory span (say, | hops) such as in ERC, then CPP with 
the local context defined by the /-hop links is guaranteed 
to find a route that minimizes the given path metric (be- 
cause no pruning step is suboptimal). In our case, the 
SIM path metric has a memory span that could poten- 
tially involve the entire path history. Even if the path 
metric has a longer memory span than the length of the 
local contexts, the CPP method can still be applied as an 
effective heuristic method. 


Related Work: Comparison with the Route Selec- 
tion Method in [13,14] Yang et al. [13, 14] proposed 
a method for finding the optimal route under the MIC 
metric (6) and its multi-hop generalization in polynomial 
time complexity. The method hinges upon the fact that 
the path metric is decomposable into a sum of link costs, 
where the cost of a link depends only a fixed number of 
previous hops; in other words, the path metric is additive 
and has a fixed memory span. In [13, 14], a virtual graph 
is constructed, by introducing virtual vertices and edges 
to represent different states; each edge has an associated 
cost. Then finding an optimal route under the decom- 
posable, finite-memory metric in the original problem 
becomes the problem of finding an optimal path in the 
virtual graph under a memoryless metric, where the cost 
of a path is simply the sum of the costs of the constitut- 
ing edges. Therefore, for the additive path metric with a 
fixed memory span, the optimal solution can be found in 
polynomial time. 

In comparison, the CPP method is applicable for all 
path metrics, not only when the path metric is decom- 
posable and has finite memory. A key feature of the CPP 
method is the explicit differentiation of two memories: 
the path metric’s memory and the local context’s mem- 
ory. The path metric’s memory can be chosen to best 
model the path cost. For instance, the path metric based 
on ERC has 2-hop memory; the SIM path metric has 
global memory. However, the local context’s memory 
will be chosen based on complexity. These two mem- 
ories need not be equal length. When the path metric 
is decomposable and has finite memory, CPP can also 
find the optimal answer, by using a local context with the 


same memory length as the path metric. When the path 
metric is not decomposable, CPP can still be used, as a 
heuristic method. This comes from the fact that CPP op- 
erates by always examining the partial-paths from s and 
applying the path metric to evaluate their costs, which is 
apparent from Algorithm 1, as well as the path-based up- 
date rule in (11). Observe also that the edges in Figures 7 
and 8 do not have associated costs, in contrast to the vir- 
tual graph in [13, 14]. Although the local context used in 
CPP only has limited information about the path history, 
the path metric has the information of the complete path 
and can properly take into account any local or global 
link interdependency. This mix of “local” memory and 
“global” path evaluation metric is a distinct feature of the 
CPP method, rendering it generally applicable and effi- 
cient. 


Complexity As we mentioned earlier, Algorithm 1 can 
be essentially viewed as applying Dijkstra’s algorithm 
with the path-based update rule (11) over the expanded 
graph. Note though that in Algorithm 1, the involved 
vertices and links are constructed on the fly, without ex- 
plicitly maintaining the expanded graph. Due to the con- 
nection between Algorithm 1 and Dijkstra’s algorithm, 
we can easily conclude that the time complexity of the 
Algorithm 1 is O(C?), where C is the total number of 
local contexts at all nodes. If we define the local con- 
text of a path as the sequence of channels taken by the 
links in the last | hops, then C' is upper-bounded by 
(K + K?+...+ K')*|V(G)|, where K is the number 
of channels in the system and V (G) is the set of nodes in 
the original network. For practical purposes, we specifi- 
cally propose to use |! = 2; see Figure 8 for an example 
definition of the local contexts. This would lead to a spe- 


cific complexity of O ((K + Kk?)- Iv|)°). 


4 Performance 

This section documents our experience with the Context 
Routing Protocol using simulations and a real deploy- 
ment. CRP was implemented on both WindowsXP as 
well as Linux. 


4.1 Evaluation Methodology 

Simulation Setup We implemented CRP in QualNet 
3.9.5, a widely used simulator for wireless networks. 
CRP was implemented with support for multiple inter- 
faces, ETX and packet pair probing for ETT calculations, 
periodic dissemination of link metrics, the WCETT, SIM 
and ERC metrics and the CPP route selection method. 
The simulations use the 802.11a MAC and a two-ray 
fading signal propagation model. All radios operate at 
a nominal physical layer rate of 54 Mbps and support 
autorate. We use both UDP and TCP flows in the evalu- 
ation. The simulations use 2-hop context length for SIM 
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Figure 9: The topology of the wireless testbed A. 


and 1-hop context length for ERC. We also implemented 
a complete version of COPE network coding [6] in Qual- 
Net as a shim layer based on the protocol description. 

Testbed Setup We implemented CRP on Windows 
XP and Linux and tested it on two separate wireless 
testbeds. CRP for Windows was implemented by ex- 
tending the MR-LQSR protocol [4] implementation as 
a loadable Windows driver that sits at layer 2.5. CRP 
appears like a single virtual network adapter to applica- 
tions by hiding the multiple physical interfaces bound to 
it. This allows unmodified applications to run over CRP. 
Routing operates using 48 bit virtual Ethernet addresses 
of the MCL adapter in each node. This choice for our 
CRP implementation allows a direct and fair comparison 
with the WCETT metric since it is based on the same un- 
derlying codebase. The CRP code uses 2-hop channel ids 
as context. CRP on Linux was implemented by extend- 
ing the SrcRR routing protocol from the RoofNet project. 
We also used the publicly available COPE implementa- 
tion from the authors of the protocol to implement net- 
work coding. This implementation was available only 
for Linux. CRP disseminates link metric information pe- 
riodically similar to MR-LQSR. For multi-radio routing, 
CRP introduces no additional control overhead in link- 
state packets. The only cost is the additional memory re- 
quired for computation of routes which is not significant 
even for large networks with lot of radios. For network- 
coding aware routing, CRP piggybacks additional infor- 
mation on link-state updates (i.e. the conditional met- 
rics). This results in slightly larger update packets when 
network coding opportunities are available. 

The CRP protocol was deployed on two testbeds: (1) 
A 14 node wireless testbed running Windows XP (net- 
work A), and (2) A 20 node wireless testbed running 
Mandrake Linux (network B). Network A is located on 
a floor of an office building in Redmond and is illus- 
trated in Figure 9. 10 of the nodes are small form factor 
HP desktops each with 3 DLink AWG132 802.1 1a/b/g 
USB cards while 4 nodes are Toshiba tablet PCs with 
one Netgear WAGS11 802.1 1a/b/g PCMCIA card and 2 
DLink AWG132 802.1 1a/b/g cards. The driver config- 
urations are modified to allow multiple cards from the 
same vendor to co-exist in a machine. The radios on each 





Figure 10: The topology of the wireless testbed B. 


node have their own SSID and are statically assigned the 
802.11a frequencies 5180, 5240 and 5300 GHz. Thus, 
the 42 radios form three 14-node networks each with its 
own frequency and SSID glued together through the CRP 
virtual adapter. Each radio works in ad-hoc mode and 
performs autorate selection. The OS on each machine 
implements TCP-SACK. Finally, the nodes are static and 
use statically assigned private IPv4 addresses. The re- 
sults are expected to not be significantly affected by ex- 
ternal interference since no other 802.1 1a network was in 
the area. Network B is located across 3 academic build- 
ing at Purdue University and is shown in Figure 10. The 
machines are small form factor HP desktops each with 
an Atheros 802.1 1a/b/g radio and run Linux. 


4.2 Simulation Results 
We first demonstrate the performance of CRP in a con- 
trolled and configurable simulator setting. 


4.2.1. CRP ina Frequency Reuse Scenario 


The first scenario demonstrates how CRP can exploit fre- 
quency reuse opportunities in a correct way. We consider 
a chain of 10 nodes separated by 300m, each with 3 ra- 
dios on 3 orthogonal channels. The transmission power 
used causes interference to nodes even two hops away 
which is typical in real networks. Figure 11 shows the 
routes selected by using WCETT (on top) and CRP (be- 
low). 

Notice the route selected by WCETT: while it max- 
imizes channel diversity, i.e., each channel is used ex- 
actly equally (3 times), it cannot optimize the ordering of 
the channel use (as explained in Section 2.2) while CRP 
chooses the optimal route. How does this route selec- 
tion impact performance? Figure 11 also shows the UDP 
and TCP throughput achieved using ETT, WCETT and 
CRP on this chain topology. The results show that CRP 
route selection has a significant impact on performance 
improving UDP throughput by 166% over WCETT and 
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Figure 11: Performance under frequency reuse. 
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Figure 12: Performance under heterogeneous nodes. 


over 1000% compared to ETT. For TCP, CRP improves 
the throughput by around 44% and 91% with respect 
to WCETT and ETT, respectively. Thus, CRP is able 
to select a path with high raw capacity. However, the 
gains are reduced due to TCP’s known inability to reach 
the available bandwidth effectively in multi-hop wireless 
networks (which is also amplified by the long chain). An 
interesting aspect to note here is that the benefit comes 
from using the SIM metric and either CPP or Dijkstra’s 
algorithm would choose the correct route. However, the 
next section shows when SIM by itself is not enough and 
demonstrates the usefulness of context-based path selec- 
tion. 


4.2.2 CRP in a Heterogeneous Node Scenario 


In this scenario, we consider a simple 3 node topology as 
shown in Figure 12. Node A and B have 2 radios tuned 
to channel 1 and 2 while node C has one radio tuned 
to channel 1. Even in such a simple topology, WCETT 
and ETT are unable to choose the good route which can 
simply be decided by observation. This is because of 
the ‘forgetfulness’ of Dijkstra. Once the route to B is 
decided simply based on the lowest metric to get to B, 
it cannot be changed. Thus, both ETT and WCETT in 
MR-LQSR choose the path with both hops on channel 1 
while CRP chooses the path with channels | and 2 since 
CRP does not finalize the interface used to reach B right 
away. Figure 12 shows that the CRP route improves the 
TCP throughput by 108% and UDP throughput by 102% 
over both WCETT and ETT. Note that the performance 
improvement is similar for TCP and UDP since in a two- 
hop scenario, TCP is better able to utilize the available 
bandwidth. 
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Figure 13: Performance in a large network. 


4.2.3 CRP ina Large Network 


We now evaluate CRP in a large network of 50 static 
nodes randomly placed in a 2000 m x 2000 m area. We 
selected 20 random non-overlapping source destination 
pairs in the network and initiated a TCP connection be- 
tween each pair for 60 seconds (so as to observe steady 
state behavior). Each node had 3 radios on orthogonal 
channels. 

The results in Figure 13 shows the percentage increase 
in TCP throughput of CRP over WCETT. We find that 7 
paths have 20% or more gain in TCP throughput with 
the gains being as high as 90% in some cases. Typ- 
ically whenever the performance of CRP and WCETT 
are equal, it is for two reasons: (1) The path is 3 hops 
or shorter in length. Since WCETT assigns channels in 
equal proportions, it always chooses a route similar to 
CRP (each link has a different channel), (2) Although 
rare, sometimes when the path is longer than 3 hops, by 
random chance the WCETT ordering of channels turns 
out to be optimal. 


4.2.4 CRP in Network Coding Scenarios 


We now evaluate CRP for a single-radio network with 
network coding in QualNet. Consider the network shown 
in Figure 2 with an existing flow vg ~ wv. After 
3 seconds, v; initiates a flow to vg. There are many 
possible routes that this flow can take, but only one 
(v1 — V2 —V3 — Ug — Vg) iS Optimal in terms of the resource 
consumption. CRP causes the flow v1 ~» vg to choose 
the mutually beneficial route v; — vg — v3 — ve — V9, 
resulting in maximized mixing. Intuitively, the existing 
flow v3 ~» v1 creates a discount in terms of the con- 
ditional ERC metric in the opposite direction, which at- 
tracts v, to choose route v1 — v2 — v3 — Ve — Vg. Once the 
flows start in both directions, they stay together and mix 
because both see discounts. As shown in Table 1, CRP 
increases the number of mixed packets in this scenario 
by 12x in comparison to LQSR+COPE. 

We continue with the 9-node grid network scenario 
and evaluate the performance with three flows: (1)vg ~» 
V1, (2) v1 ~~» Vg, and (3) v3 ~» v1. Each flow begins ran- 
domly between 50-60 seconds into the simulation. We 
evaluate the performance of LQSR, LQSR+COPE and 
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Mixed (CRP+COPE) | Mixed (LQSR+COPE) 
20,366 1,593 
39,576 24,197 


Table 1: Gain from CRP+COPE compared to LQSR+COPE. 
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Figure 14: Throughput comparison and transmissions saved 
with CRP+COPE, LQSR+COPE and LQSR. 


CRP+COPE for this scenario for different input loads. 
The results are depicted in Figure 14. CRP provides 
throughput gains compared to LQSR (up to 47%) and 
LQSR+COPE (up to 15%). Without CRP, flows mix es- 
sentially by chance. In the example, the flow 1-2-3-6-9 
is mixed with 9-6-3-2-1 with CRP, due to the mutually 
beneficial discounts enjoyed by both flows. 


Figure 14 also gives the amount of resource saved 
by using CRP. CRP consistently provides reduction of 
packet transmissions of over 10,000 packets across a 
wide variety of traffic demands. Another observation 
from Figure 14 is that the saved transmissions reduce 
as the network load increases. This is counter-intuitive 
since more packets should indicate more mixing oppor- 
tunities. However, this occurs because of the capture ef- 
fect in the 802.11 MAC layer which is amplified at high 
loads. Due to this, packets from only one node (the cap- 
turing node) fill queues for large durations of time with- 
out allowing other traffic. This reduces mixing oppor- 
tunities at high load. This problem can potentially be 
addressed through a better MAC layer design that avoids 
capture. 


Thus, the simulation results for multi-radio networks 
show that gains from CRP are observed in two cases: (1) 
When frequency reuse is possible, and (2) When there 
are heterogeneous nodes in the network, i.e. not all nodes 
have the same number of interfaces. While these scenar- 
ios are common and important to address (typical wire- 
less networks are bound to have some frequency reuse 
opportunities and networks may have all different types 
of nodes with different number of radios and characteris- 
tics), our testbed evaluation in the next section provides 
insight into other scenarios where CRP is helpful. In 
systems with network coding, CRP performance exem- 
plifies that network coding itself cannot provide the best 
achievable performance and a protocol such as CRP can 
help network coding achieve better performance. 
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Figure 15: Microbenchmark: route computation time. 


4.3 Testbed Evaluation 

We now document our experience with the performance 
of CRP in a real wireless network deployment. We first 
perform a series of microbenchmarks to see its perfor- 
mance in known settings and then evaluate its perfor- 
mance as a running system. 


4.3.1 Computational Complexity 


CRP improves Dijkstra route selection at the expense of 
more computation and complexity. While the complexity 
is not a hurdle (the protocol is already implemented), it 
is important to find the computational complexity to as- 
certain the protocols applicability to real mesh networks 
which may have embedded devices with slow processors. 

We configured our CRP implementation’s graph cache 
with a graph topology of 100 nodes (taken from a typi- 
cal neighborhood layout) and varied the number of in- 
terfaces per node. We then evaluated the time taken by 
CRP versus Dijkstra in computing the shortest paths to 
all nodes in the network. We find that our implementa- 
tion, while significantly more computationally expensive 
than Dijkstra, can find routes in the extreme case of 100 
node networks with 6 radios each in 900 ms. The cur- 
rent MCL implementation in fact calls Dijkstra’s algo- 
rithm only once per second, caching routes in between. 
However in our current testbed with 14 nodes each with 
42 radios, the computation is performed in around 10-20 
ms. Thus, even if we use embedded mesh routers whose 
CPU speeds are 5-6 times slower than our testbed nodes, 
we expect to typically find routes under 100 ms. Ad- 
ditionally, one could proactively find such routes in the 
background to hide this delay as well. 


4.3.2 Frequency Reuse Scenario 


We now evaluate the real performance gains from good 
choice of routes in our testbed. Note that unlike the simu- 
lator which does not simulate adj-channel interference, 
this gives us a better idea of the potential performance 
benefits. 

We selected one of the 4 hops routes in testbed A be- 


tween nodes 12 and 9 and performed multiple 1-minute 


5 QualNet physical layer code is binary only so we could not change 
it to simulate adj-channel interference 
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TCP Throughput WCETT | CRP 
(Kbps) 784 2342 
Figure 16: Microbenchmark: frequency reuse. 


5 7 
WCETT 1-1 


8 
CRP 2-4 owe 
TCP Throughput WCETT 
(ens) Dose 
Figure 17: Microbenchmark: heterogeneous nodes. 


TCP transfers taking the median performance. The route 
and channels chosen by WCETT and CRP are shown in 
Figure 16. WCETT reuses channel 2 on the last link 
11-9 essentially because the channel 2 radio on node 11 
had a lower ETT. Thus, WCETT took a local view not re- 
alizing this link would cause secondary interference with 
link 13—+14. However, CRP chose the interface on chan- 
nel | on the last link which although locally had a higher 
ETT, did not cause self-interference. Thus this route got 
a higher SIM score and was selected by CRP providing 
a performance gain of 60% and close to 200% with re- 
spect to WCETT and ETT respectively. This example 
clearly shows how using context benefit translates into 
real world gain. 


4.3.3 Heterogeneous Node Scenario 


We next consider the simple topology of 3 to see how 
much gain a CRP provides over a WCETT route in the 
real world. As shown in Figure 17, we configured node 8 
and 5 with two interfaces on channel 1 and 2 while node 
7 had one interface on channel 1. 

WCETT chose channel | on both links due to the the 
use of Dijkstra and ETT also chose this route because 
the ETT of channel 2 on node 8 was around Ims higher 
than channel 1. However, CRP is able to identify the cor- 
rect route and chooses a route with channel 2 and chan- 
nel 1. This allows CRP to have a TCP throughput 31% 
higher than both WCETT and ETT. Note that the gain 
is lower than that observed in simulation because some 
adj-channel interference can limit gains. From measure- 
ments, we know such interference exists despite our at- 
tempts to place the cards at some distance from each 
other on each machine. 


4.3.4 Large Node Scenario 


We now evaluate the gain from CRP in a running network 
topology. Each testbed node in this scenario has 3 radios. 
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Figure 18: Testbed macrobenchmark: Basic scenario. TCP 
throughput gain on paths from node 1 to all other nodes. 


We performed multiple 1-minute TCP transfers between 
node | and all the other testbed nodes with WCETT and 
CRP. The % throughput gain of CRP over WCETT ob- 
served from node 1 to the other nodes (numbered on the 
X-axis) is shown in Figures 18. 

The results show that CRP can improve WCETT 
throughput in 7 out of 13 paths by up to 100% and more 
than 30% on most paths. Some of the results are expected 
while some are non-intuitive. Among the expected re- 
sults are: (1) The paths to nodes 3, 6, 4 and 11° have no 
gain since they are less than 4 hops in length and WCETT 
can assign costs correctly if the number of hops are less 
than the number of radios per node. (2) Nodes 5 and 7 
are reached via 4-hop routes and the SIM metric can now 
choose a better path to provide gain. 

Among the unexpected results are: (1) Paths to nodes 
8 and 9 have gain despite their being 3 hops away. We 
found this was caused by ETT variation among the in- 
terfaces of node 6 which rendered 2 interfaces almost 
useless due to high ETTs and effectively caused a bot- 
tleneck link which required careful route selection. CRP 
identified and used the good interface on node 6 and thus 
performed better. (2) Routes to node 10 have low gain 
despite reuse opportunities since the link performance is 
constrained by the weak link 8—10. However, going to 
nodes 12 and 13 through 10 gives gain since the through- 
put is now constrained more by ordering of channels se- 
lected than the weak link. (3) Finally, although 14 is 4 
hops away, there is no gain because WCETT chooses the 
good route selected by CRP purely by chance. 

We also evaluated the gain in a heterogeneous network 
scenario where all nodes do not have the same number 
of interfaces. In these experiments, gains of up to 152% 
were observed. 


4.3.5 Network Coding Scenario 


We now perform experiments with our Linux CRP im- 
plementation on top of COPE in testbed B. We take mul- 
tiple examples of the Alice-and-Bob topologies from our 
testbed and demonstrate how much gain is provided by 


®Node 4 can be reached with 2 hops due to it being in an open area 
and the waveguide effect of hallways. 
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UDP Gain | TCP Gain 
3,350 
155,518 


137,71 
31S 13, 2-3 





Table 2: Median throughput gain from CRP+COPE compared 
to LQSR+COPE for both UDP and TCP. For each scenario we 
initiated the flows 15 times. 


simply using SrcRR+COPE versus using CRP+COPE. 
This testbed has only one radio on each node. We use 
the ERC metric in CRP. Table 2 shows the gains achieved 
using CRP for different topologies tested in the testbed. 
The left hand column lists the two flows initiated in the 
network in each case and the node numbers refer to Fig- 
ure 10. 

The table shows significant gains from CRP+COPE 
over SrcRR+COPE in the range of 1.7 for UDP and 
1.27x for TCP. In the first scenario, SrcRR chooses the 
routes 22-13-3 and 3-5-22 which does not provide gain 
from network coding while causing interference among 
the two flows. CRP entices flow 3-22 onto the same 
route due to the ERC discounts and allows network cod- 
ing to occur at node 13 for the duration of the transfer. 
In the second scenario under SrcRR, flow 18-5 uses the 
route 18-28-5 while flow 5-18 uses the low quality di- 
rect route 5-18. CRP advertises discounts on the 28-18 
link for traffic from 5 and this causes the two flows to 
mix at node 28 resulting in gain. In the third scenario, 
SrcRR choose the routes 11-5-3-7 and 7-16-13-11/7-16- 
5-11 for the two flows resulting in no coding of packets 
while CRP brings the two flows onto a mutually bene- 
ficial route traversing nodes 5 and 3 in both directions. 
Finally in the fourth scenario, CRP allows nodes 37 and 
2 to choose 11 as a next hop once ERC discounts be- 
come visible. Node 5 and 13 can overhear the packets 
from 37 and 2 respectively giving rise to network coding 
gain. Without CRP the two flows tend to take the routes 
37-11-5 and 2-14-22 resulting in no coding gain. Thus, 
we can see the benefits that CRP provides to the COPE 
system allows the network coding engine more oppor- 
tunities to code packets. Note that if a lot of flows are 
present in the network (such as the scenarios evaluated 
in [6]), the benefits from CRP would be less significant 
since a large number of packets present in the network 
can provide enough coding opportunities without intelli- 
gent route selection. However, CRP can provide COPE 
with coding opportunities even in more sparse or lightly 
loaded networks. 

Note that we currently do not aim at solving the load 
balanced routing problem in handling multiple flows. We 
believe a better practical strategy is for link traffic to af- 
fect the link metric and then use a method, such as CRP, 
to find a route. Thus CRP should potentially be useful 


for load-balanced routing proposals. 


5 Conclusion 

In this paper, we investigated context-based routing, a 
general route selection framework that models link in- 
terdependencies and selects good routes, through the 
case studies of network coding—aware routing and self- 
interference aware routing in multi-radio systems. The 
effectiveness of our approach is demonstrated through 
both simulations and a deployed implementation. In the 
future, we plan to investigate other potential applications 
for CRP by studying further scenarios where link inter- 
dependencies exists such as multi-radio networks with 
network coding or lightpath selection in WDM optical 
networks. 
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NetComplex: A Complexity Metric for Networked System Designs 
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Abstract 


The systems and networking community treasures “‘sim- 
ple” system designs, but our evaluation of system sim- 
plicity often relies more on intuition and qualitative dis- 
cussion than rigorous quantitative metrics. In this paper, 
we develop a prototype metric that seeks to quantify the 
notion of algorithmic complexity in networked system 
design. We evaluate several networked system designs 
through the lens of our proposed complexity metric and 
demonstrate that our metric quantitatively assesses so- 
lutions in a manner compatible with informally artic- 
ulated design intuition and anecdotal evidence such as 
real-world adoption. 


1 Introduction 


The design of a networked system frequently includes a 
strong algorithmic design component. For example, so- 
lutions to a variety of problems — routing, distributed 
storage, multicast, name resolution, resource discovery, 
overlays, data processing in sensor networks — require 
distributed techniques and procedures by which a collec- 
tion of nodes accomplish a network-wide task. 

Design simplicity is a much-valued property in such 
systems. For example, the literature on networked sys- 
tems often refers to the importance of simplicity (all em- 
phasis added): 


The advantage of Chord is that it is substantially 
less complicated. ..(Chord [35]) 


This paper describes a design for multicast that is 
simple to understand...(Simple Multicast [32]) 


This paper proposed a simple and effective ap- 
proach...(SOSR [17]) 


Likewise, engineering maxims stress simplicity: 


All things being equal, the simplest solution tends 
to be the right one. (Occam’s razor) 
KISS: Keep It Simple, Stupid! (Apollo program) 
However, as the literature reveals, our evaluation of 
the simplicity (or lack thereof) of design options is of- 
ten through qualitative discussion or, at best, proof-of- 
concept implementation. What rigorous metrics we do 
employ tend to be borrowed from the theory of algo- 
rithms. For example, two of the most common metrics 
used to calibrate system designs are the amount of state 
maintained at nodes and the number of messages ex- 
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changed across nodes. These metrics, however, were in- 
tended to capture the overhead or efficiency of an algo- 
rithm and are at times incongruent with our notion of 
simplicity. For example, flooding performs poorly on the 
number of messages exchanged across nodes, but most 
of us would consider flooding a simple, albeit inefficient, 
solution. Similarly, a piece of state obtained as the result 
of a distributed consensus protocol feels intuitively more 
complex than state that holds the IP address of a neighbor 
in a wireless network. 

We conjecture that this mismatch in design aesthetic 
contributes to the frequent disconnect between the more 
theoretical and applied research on networked system 
problems. A good example of this is the work on rout- 
ing. Routing solutions with small forwarding tables are 
widely viewed as desirable and the search for improved 
algorithms has been explored in multiple communities; 
for instance, a fair fraction of the proceedings at STOC, 
PODC, and SPAA are devoted to routing problems. The 
basic distance-vector and link-state protocols incur high 
routing state (O(n) entries) but are simple and widely 
employed. By contrast, a rich body of theoretical work 
has led to a suite of compact routing algorithms (e.g., 
[2,3,10,36]). These algorithms construct optimally small 
routing tables (O(,/n) entries) but appear more complex 
and have seen little adoption. 

This is not to suggest existing overhead or efficiency 
metrics are not relevant or useful. On the contrary, all else 
being equal, solutions with less state or traffic overhead 
are strictly more desirable. Our point is merely that de- 
sign simplicity plays a role in selecting solutions for real- 
world systems, but existing efficiency or performance- 
focused metrics can be misaligned with our notion of 
what constitutes simple system designs. 

This paper explores the question of whether we can 
identify complexity metrics that more directly capture 
the intuition behind our judgment of system designs. Be- 
cause the system designs we work with are fairly well- 
specified, we believe there is no fundamental reason why 
our appreciation of a design cannot be reinforced by 
quantifiable measures. Such metrics would not only al- 
low us to more rigorously discriminate between design 
options, but also to better align the design goals of the 
theory and systems communities. 

We start by reporting on a survey we conducted to un- 
derstand how system designers evaluate and articulate 
complexity in system design (Section 2). Building on 
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this, we define a complexity metric in Sections 3 and 4 
and evaluate several networked system designs through 
the lens of our complexity metric in Section 5. Using this 
analysis, we demonstrate that our metric quantitatively 
differentiates across flavors of solutions and ranks sys- 
tems in a manner that is congruent with our survey. We 
discuss the limitations of our metric in Section 6, review 
related work in Section 7, and conclude in Section 8. 

Finally, it is important to clarify the scope of our work. 
We intend for our complexity metric to complement — 
not replace — existing efficiency or performance metrics. 
For example, in the case of a routing algorithm, our met- 
ric might capture the complexity of route construction 
but reveal little about the quality of computed paths. In 
addition, while we focus on system design at the algo- 
rithmic or procedural level, there are many aspects to a 
software system that contribute to its ultimate complex- 
ity. For example, as the CAP theorem [13] tells us, the 
careful selection of a system’s service model profoundly 
impacts complexity. The same is true for the sound de- 
sign of its software implementation. Although at least as 
important as distributed complexity, these are not aspects 
we consider in this paper. Lastly, we stress that we view 
our metric as a prototype: one specific metric that works 
well with several classes of important systems. We ex- 
pect that the best-suited metric will emerge in time after 
much broader discussion and evaluation (similar to the 
development of standard benchmarks in many commu- 
nities such as databases and computer architecture). As 
such, we view our contribution primarily in getting the 
ball rolling by providing a candidate metric and set of 
results for further scrutiny. 


2 Perceived Complexity 


We conducted a survey to explore how system design- 
ers perceive complexity of networked system algorithms 
such as routing, distributed systems, and resource discov- 
ery. Nineteen students in a graduate distributed systems 
class at UC Berkeley participated in the survey. Partici- 
pants were asked to rank which of two comparable net- 
worked system algorithms they viewed as more complex 
on a scale where 1 means system A is far more complex 
and 9 means B is far more complex. Participants were 
also asked to rationalize their choice in 2—3 sentences. 
We discuss the algorithms we surveyed in detail in 
the later sections of this paper; Table | briefly summa- 
rizes the findings from the survey’s quantitative rank- 
ing. The one-sample t-test reveals that participants con- 
sider distance vector (DV) routing as more complex than 
link state (LS) routing but less complex than landmark 
or compact routing. In evaluating classical distributed 
systems, participants viewed solutions such as quorums, 
Paxos, multicast, and atomic multicast as more complex 
than read-one/write-all, two phase commit, gossip, and 


More complex 











Algorithm A Algorithm B algorithm 
DV LS A (p < .060) 
DV Landmark B (p < .050) 
DV Compact B (p < .030) 
DV RCP not significant 
Read one/write all © Quorum B (p < .007) 
Two phase commit Paxos B (p < .001) 
Gossip Multicast B (p < .013) 
Atomic multicast Repeated multicast A (p< .001) 
Locking Lease not significant 
Napster Gnutella B (p < .001) 
DHT Gnutella A (p < .020) 
DNS lookup DHT lookup B (p < .007) 


Table 1: Survey results on comparing networked systems com- 
plexity. For each question, we present which algorithm was sta- 
tistically rated as more complex based on the f test’s p-value, 
which indicates the probability that the result is coincidental. 
The smaller the p-value, the more significant the result. 


repeated multicast, respectively. Napster was perceived 
as simpler than Gnutella and systems such as Gnutella 
and the Domain Name System (DNS) as simpler than 
distributed hash tables (DHTs). 

The rationales for these rankings shed more insight. 
Participants found a system was complex if it was hard 
to “get right,” understand, or debug, or if it could not eas- 
ily cope with failures. For the most part, issues of scal- 
ability or performance did not figure in their responses. 
Some sample answers include: “components have com- 
plex interactions,’ “centralized or hierarchical is sim- 
pler than decentralized,” “structure is complex,” and “re- 
quires complex failure and partition handling.” Tellingly, 
participants at times could not clearly articulate why one 
algorithm was more complex than the other and resorted 
to circular definitions — e.g., “chose system A because it 
is more complicated” or “B’s protocol is more complex.” 


3 Components of Complexity 


A complexity metric could make these arguments ob- 
jective. A good metric would be based on quantifiable, 
concrete measurements of the system properties that in- 
duce implementation difficulties, complex interactions 
and failures, and so forth. Many metrics are possible. A 
perfect metric would be intuitive and easy to calculate, 
and would correlate with other, more subjective metrics, 
such as lines of code or system designers’ experience. 
We build on the observation that much of system de- 
sign centers on issues of state — the required state must be 
defined and operations for constructing and using it must 
be developed — but in distributed systems, one state can 
derive from states stored on other nodes. To calculate its 
state, a node must hear from the remote nodes that store 
the dependencies. This adds additional dependencies on 
the network and intermediate node states required to re- 
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lay input states to the node in question. Thus, not only are 
a given piece of state’s dependencies distributed, there 
are also more of them. 

We conjecture that the complexity particular to net- 
worked systems arises from the need to ensure state is 
kept in sync with its distributed dependencies. The met- 
ric we develop in this paper reflects this viewpoint and 
we illustrate several systems for which this dependency- 
centric approach appears to appropriately reflect system 
complexity. Alternate approaches are certainly possible 
however — e.g., based on protocol state machine descrip- 
tions, a protocol’s state space, and so forth — and we leave 
a comprehensive exploration of the design space for met- 
rics and their applicability to future work. 

Our goal then is to derive a per-state measure c, that 
captures the complexity due to the distributed state on 
which a state s depends. While a natural option would be 
simply to count s’s dependencies, this is not sufficiently 
discriminating: dependencies, like state, can vary greatly 
in the burden they impose. Consider Figure 1, which 
shows dependency relationships between states for sev- 
eral simple networks. In Fig. 1b, a simple distribution 
tree, v is computed from three dependencies w, x, and y, 
while in Fig. 1c, which transforms a value over several 
hops, v (e.g., the distance from node | to node 7) has just 
one direct dependency w, which is computed from a, and 
x, which is in turn computed from y and ay. However, a 
change in y in Fig. 1b will affect only v, while the same 
change in Fig. lc must propagate through x and w first. 
AS a system, we argue that Fig. lc is more complex than 
Fig. 1b. We therefore weight each state, and instead of 
naively counting dependencies, calculate a state’s com- 
plexity by summing the complexities of its dependencies. 
The sum includes not only direct dependencies on values, 
but also dependencies on the transport states required to 
relay those values, accounting for networks whose trans- 
port relationships are expensive to maintain. 

Some flexibility is required to account for the differ- 
ent types of dependencies in real networked systems, in- 
cluding redundancy, soft state, and so forth, and to dif- 
ferently penalize transport and value dependencies. Nev- 
ertheless, our metric is defined exclusively by counting; 
we avoid incorporating intricate probabilistic models of 
node or link behavior or state machine descriptions and 
the like. This keeps our metric usable, lending it to eval- 
uation through simple examination and analysis or even 
empirical simulation, and represents one particular trade- 
off between a metric’s discriminative power and the sim- 
plicity of the metric itself. Some of the limitations of our 
counting-based approach are discussed in Section 6. 


4 A Complexity Metric 


Given a system that consists of a set of states S, our goal 
is to assign a complexity metric cs to each state s € S. 





v=f(w) w 
(a) Collecting one value 
O-—®— Oo @«—©x . 
v=f(w,az) w= f(x,a1) = f(y,a0) 


(c) Collecting an aggregate value 


eo 


v=f(w) w= f(x) x= f(y) 
(d) Collecting one value via intermediate states 


(b) Collecting several values 














w2 = f(x) 
(e) Collecting via branches forked and then merged 


Figure 1: State relationships in four toy scenarios. For clarity 
routing table state, written /, is only shown in scenario (a). 


We write states as lowercase letters, such as s, v, and w. 
Where the context is clear, we abuse notation and merge 
the identities of states and nodes; e.g., instead of “deliv- 
ered to node |, which stores state x,” we simply say “de- 
livered to x.” Local or primitive state can be maintained 
without network traffic, as in a sensor node’s tempera- 
ture reading. We sometimes indicate primitive state with 
an underline, as in w. All other state is derived at least 
partially from states held at other nodes. We call these 
remote states direct value dependencies. In Fig. la, w 
is a primitive state, and v is a derived state with one 
value dependency, namely w, as indicated by the defini- 
tion v = f(w). Primitive state is assigned zero complex- 
ity, while any derived state has positive complexity. The 
set of state s’s direct value dependencies is written Ds. 


A derived state also depends on the transport state re- 
quired to relay value dependencies through the network. 
For instance, in Fig. la, propagating w to v uses the J) and 
1; routing table entries at nodes 2 and 3, respectively. We 
call these states transport dependencies and account for 
their complexity. The set 7;, is defined as the set of 
transport dependencies involved in relaying x’s value to 
s; itis empty when x ¢ D,. In terms of maintaining state 
consistency, transport dependencies are less of a burden 
than value dependencies since changes in a state’s trans- 
port dependencies do not induce costs to keep that state 
in sync and, as we shall see, our metric reflects this. For 
instance, in Fig. la, any change in w must be commu- 
nicated to node 1, but a change in J) need not, since v 
depends on the / states only for the delivery of w. 


While some value dependencies require state changes 
be relayed, others need only be established once. For ex- 
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ample, if v were defined as a function of w at some spe- 
cific time, rather than of w’s current value, then once es- 
tablished v is unaffected by changes elsewhere in the net- 
work. We say that state x and one of its value dependen- 
cies y are linked if a change in y must be propagated to 
x, and unlinked otherwise. Linked value dependencies 
are the major source of network complexity due to the 
state maintenance they incur and are treated accordingly 
by our metric. 

Evaluating the metric requires determining dependen- 
cies among states and defining which dependencies are 
linked or unlinked. Unused or redundant dependencies, 
which frequently occur, can be measured in several ways. 
For example, consider Fig. 1b, where v = f(w,x,y) and 
let us assume that the value v takes at any point is based 
on just one of its inputs (for instance, perhaps the active 
input is chosen based on minimum path length). Then v’s 
value dependencies have distinctly different importance: 
ensuring consistency requires that v and its active input 
stay synchronized, while updates from the other depen- 
dencies are less critical. When we consider dependencies 
of state v, we focus on these active states that derive v and 
ignore unused value dependencies. 

We now turn to the metric itself, first defining a sub- 
metric us which we call the value dependency impact. 
Us Measures the number of remote states on which s is 
value dependent directly or indirectly. Stated otherwise, 
these are primitive states that, if they were to change, 
could result in an update at s and hence one can intu- 
itively view uy as indicative of the number of updates 
seen at s for maintaining consistency with its value de- 
pendencies. uw; is defined mutually recursively with us—,, 
which measures the number of states on which s is value 
dependent via some direct value dependency x € Ds. For 
local state s, we have D, = @, us = Us._, = 0. 


us = > Us—x 5 


xeEDs 
Ux if x is linked to s and 
x is not dependent on local state, 
Us—x = 4 Uy +1 if xis linked to s and 
x is dependent on local state, 
€ if x is unlinked to s. 


If the dependency s <x is linked, s must be notified of 
any change in x € Dy. Applied recursively, changes in any 
of x’s direct or indirect value dependencies must also be 
passed on to s. Thus, the number of dependencies inher- 
ited via x is x’s own value dependency impact, u,, plus 
one in the event that x was derived (in part) from local 
state (since a change caused by state local to x would not 
be accounted for in u,). For example, states w and x in 
Fig. 1d, do not include any local inputs while the same 
states in Fig. lc do. If s is unlinked to x, then any changes 


in x are not propagated to s, so we cut off x’s value de- 
pendency impact. However, to ensure that s is charged 
for its initial reliance on x, we introduce ¢,O0<ée<l, 
and charge this amount for every non-local, unlinked de- 
pendency. 

Note that our definition of u; assumes the dependen- 
cies s inherits are independent — a simplifying assump- 
tion due to which us overcounts in some dependency 
structures. For example, in Fig. le, if v — {w1,w2} — 
x < y, then y is counted twice in u,, once via w; and once 
via w2. This situation arose rarely. Many such branching 
dependency structures represent unused or redundant de- 
pendencies that we model by picking one active input, 
which leaves the dependency graph in the form of a tree. 

The complexity of s is then defined as follows: 


Cs = > C5—x 3 


xEDs 


Us—x + Syer,,Max(cy,€) +c, if x linked, 
ee Vig if x unlinked, 
This definition accounts for the entire scaffolding of dis- 
tributed dependencies that maintain changes from s’s de- 
pendencies to s itself. Suppose s’s direct value depen- 
dencies are all linked. Then, the first term Dep, Us—x 
(= us) is s’s value dependency impact. The second term 
Sxep, Dyer, Max(cy, €) accounts for the complexity of 
the transport states from s’s direct value dependencies 
to s itself; ¢€ again ensures that all links are counted, 
here including transport links that nominally require no 
state (such as one-hop wireless broadcast). Finally, the 
last term Y),<p, Cx covers the complexity from inherited 
(transport and value) dependencies downstream from x. 
Local state s has c; = 0. Thus intuitively, where us; was 
indicative of the updates seen at s, cs is indicative of the 
updates seen across all states — value and transport — that 
maintain changes from s’s dependencies to s. 

For a chain of linked dependencies from xo to x; 
(Fig. 1c), which depends on its local state a; (perhaps 
x; measures node 7’s hop count to node 0), and writing c; 
for cy, and so forth, we have u; = i and 


cj=it+ > 


yeT-(i-1) 


Cy +Cj-1 - 


Ignoring transport dependencies, the result is cj = (i7 + 
i)/2: chained linked dependencies induce complexity 
proportional to the square of the length of the chain. In 
Figure 1, if we assume all / states have complexity r, the 
metric yields c, = 1+ 2r in Fig. la, c, = 3+ 6f in Fig. 1b, 
and c, = 6+ 6 in Fig. Ic. 

We sometimes convey intuition about the sources of 
complexity by writing c, = cY +c!, where c¥ is the com- 
plexity contributed by value dependencies and c! is the 
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complexity contributed by transport dependencies: 


Vo _ Vv 
Cye x 5 Us—x + Cy. ’ 


foe : .T 
Csex = > max(Cy, €) + Cy ‘ 
yeTs—x 


This split is purely for illustration and does not affect the 
definition of complexity in any way. 

To measure the complexity of an operation, such as 
name resolution, routing, agreement, replication, and so 
forth, we simply measure the complexity of a state cre- 
ated or updated by that operation. For example, to mea- 
sure the complexity of multihop routing, we imagine a 
piece of state, s, derived from one primitive value de- 
pendency, x, whose value must be routed across a multi- 
hop network. The complexity of routing is defined as cy, 
which accounts for the multihop transport dependencies 
used to route x across the network. Assuming a network 
with diameter d where every routing table entry has com- 
plexity c,, the resulting complexity is O(dc;). 

This paper evaluates different networked system de- 
signs by comparing their complexities for specific 
operations of interest (e.g., route, write _object, 
find_object). We found it sufficient to consider one 
operation at a time for our evaluation. If desired, one 
might (for example) select the average complexity of key 
operations as the overall complexity of the networked 
system. We proceed to evaluating the above metric and 
defer a discussion of its scope and limitations to Sec- 
tion 6. 


4.1 Some Canonical Scenarios 


We first examine how the above complexity metric fares 
in evaluating a few simplified network scenarios and in 
the following section explore a suite of more complete 
networked system solutions. Before this, we first intro- 
duce two conditions that appear repeatedly in our analy- 
sis of system designs and are hence worth calling out. 

Redundant inputs and paths Many systems build in 
redundancy to achieve higher robustness. In our analy- 
sis, this manifests itself as some state s that has multiple 
inputs or paths but only a subset of them are needed to 
derive s (akin to our discussion of active value depen- 
dencies in the previous section). For example, a multi- 
ple input scenario could be a node trying to discover the 
address of a wireless access point (AP) — the node lis- 
tens for AP beacons but need only hear from a single 
AP to establish connectivity state. An example involv- 
ing redundant paths might include two data centers that 
provision multiple disjoint network paths between them. 
When a message is encoded with (m,k) erasure code and 
each code is sent to a distinct path, the destination can 
construct the message if any k out of m paths work cor- 
rectly. We call this the k-of-m scenario where m is the 





Figure 2: Canonical scenarios. For clarity we do not show the 
local and transport state at each node. In all scenarios other than 
(1) and (2), the transport state is assumed to have complexity ¢. 


total number of inputs (paths) available and k is the num- 
ber of inputs (paths) required. 

We define the complexity of s derived from k-of-m in- 
puts as being k times the average complexity due to a 
single input. As shown in [9], this average can be com- 
puted simply as 1/m times the complexity of s assuming 
all m inputs were required inputs. 

Likewise, for the multipath scenario in which a single 
input x can be relayed to s using any k of m available 
paths, we calculate the complexities due to the transport 
states between x and s as k times the average complexity 
due to the transport states along any one path. 
Recursion In some systems, a piece of state s is derived 
by an operation that uses states that were themselves set 
up by the same operation. For example, in DHTs, a node 
discovers its routing table entries using a Lookup op- 
eration that makes use of state (at other nodes) that was 
itself set up using lookup operations. 

We use two complexity computation passes for state 

that involves this kind of recursion. In the first pass, we 
compute the complexities from value and transport de- 
pendencies with the assumption that states used by the 
operation do not depend on the operation. We compute 
the final complexities in the second pass in terms of an 
operation on states whose complexities are computed in 
the first pass. In Section 5, DHTs and Paxos are canoni- 
cal examples that involve recursion. 
Canonical scenarios We recap the following canonical 
scenarios, also depicted in Figure 2. In many cases, we 
can construct dependency structures of networked sys- 
tem algorithms by composing several canonical scenar- 
ios. In all scenarios other than (1) and (2), we assume 
that the transport state at each node has complexity f. 


(1) single input, 1-hop broadcast: here s is derived 
by listening to the broadcast of x. We assume x is lo- 
cal state and hence c, = 0. Moreover, the complexity 
of transport state at x equals zero since broadcasting 
does not require any non-local transport state to be es- 
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Scenario Cs 





(1) 1 input, 1-hop broadcast l+e 
(2) | non-value-dependent input, ¢ 
1-hop broadcast 





(3) 1 input, 1-hop unicast 1+t 

(4a) | input, 1-of-m paths 1+t 

(4b) 1 input, k-of-m paths 1+kt 

(5a) 1-of-m inputs, | path 1+t¢ 

(5b) k-of-m inputs, | path k(1+f) 

(6) m inputs, in series 5m(m-+1)-+mt 
(7) m inputs, in parallel m+mt 

(8) tree O(mlogm+mt) 


Table 2: Complexity of canonical scenarios 


tablished at x. Correspondingly, state s has complexity 
Cs = 1+cy+max(0,¢) =1+¢. 

(2) single unlinked input, 1-hop broadcast: this case 
is identical to the previous case but here s is unlinked to 
x (e.g., s stores the value of x as soft-state) and hence 
Usx = € and cy = €. 

(3) single input, 1-hop unicast: this is identical to the 
first case, except that instead of broadcasting, x is routed 
to s using transport state at x which has complexity t and 
hence c; = 1+f. 

(4a) single input, 1-of-m paths: this is identical to the 
previous case but we now have m identical paths from x 
to s. As before, the complexity of the transport state for 
each path is ¢ and hence c, = 1+. 

(4b) single input, k-of-m paths: this is identical to the 
previous case but here x must be delivered to s along k 
paths and hence cs = 1 +£t. 

(5a) 1-of-m inputs, single path per input: 1 input must 
be delivered to s and hence c, = 1 +t. 

(5b) k-of-m inputs, single path per input: similar to 
the previous case but here k inputs must be delivered to s 
and hence cy, = k(1 +1). 

(6) m value dependencies; 1 direct, m—1 indi- 
rect: similar to Fig. lc, here the value of each x; is com- 
puted from that of x;,; and local state and hence us = m 
and c,; = met) +mt. 

(7) m direct value dependencies: similar to Fig. 1b, s 
is computed from m inputs each of which is directly con- 
nected to s and hence cs = m(1 +1). 

(8) tree: each intermediate node has two children and 
the tree height is O(logm). Hence cs = O(mlogm+ mt). 


The complexities for the above scenarios are summa- 
rized in Table 2. Comparing the complexity of s in case 
(6) to that in case (7), we see that dependencies that ac- 
cumulate indirectly result in a higher complexity than 
dependencies that accumulate directly (in keeping with 
our discussion comparing Fig. 1b and Fig. Ic). A sec- 
ond observation, based on comparing cases (3) vs. (4a) 
or (3) vs. (Sa), is that our metric neither penalizes nor 


rewards the use of redundant state. This decision might 
seem to warrant discussion. One might argue that redun- 
dancy should add to complexity because of the additional 
effort that goes into creating redundant state. For exam- 
ple, consider a server that must create m replicas of an 
immutable file instead of just one. While this is true, we 
note that (in this example) the replicas are not dependent 
on each other and likewise state derived from one of the 
replicas is ultimately only dependent on one rather than 
m replicas and hence neither should have a complexity 
higher than if there were only a single replica. That said, 
the additional effort due to creating redundancy would 
emerge in the complexity of the operation that creates 
the m copies since this requires maintaining additional 
state to identify the m nodes at which to store replicas. 
In terms of not rewarding redundancy, one might argue 
(as was done in [34]) that a scenario in which s is derived 
from k-of-m inputs should have lower complexity than 
if s were derived from exactly k inputs because having 
alternate options reduces the extent to which s depends 
on any single input (and similarly for paths). However, to 
do so would be conflating robustness and complexity! in 
the sense that having alternate inputs does not ultimately 
change the number of dependencies for s even though 
it changes the extent to which s might depend on any 
individual input; i.e., the value of s derived from k-of- 
m inputs does ultimately depend on some k input states. 


5 Analysis 


In this section we evaluate a number of networked sys- 
tem designs through the lens of the complexity metric 
defined in Section 4. Our goal in this is to: (1) illustrate 
the application of our metric to a broad range of systems 
and (2) provide concrete examples of the assessments our 
metric arrives at both in comparing across systems, and 
relative to traditional metrics. 

To the extent possible, our hope is also to validate that 
our metric matches common design intuition. That said, 
conclusively validating the goodness of a metric is al- 
most by definition difficult and, in this sense, our results 
are perhaps better viewed as providing the initial dataset 
for the future scrutiny of metric performance. 

We analyzed the complexity of solutions to four prob- 
lems that figure prominently in the literature on net- 
worked systems: (1) Internet routing, (2) classical dis- 
tributed systems, (3) resource discovery, and (4) routing 
in wireless networks. Due to space constraints we only 
discuss the first two items in this paper; our complete set 
of results are presented in [9]. 


5.1 Routing 


Routing is one of the fundamental tasks of a networked 
system and the literature abounds in discussions of rout- 
ing architectures and algorithms. In this section we an- 
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alyze a set of routing solutions that represent a range of 
design options in terms of architecture (e.g., centralized 
vs. distributed), scalability (e.g., small vs. large tables), 
adoption and so forth. 

For each solution, we present the complexity of an in- 
dividual routing entry and a source-to-destination routing 
operation. For clarity we summarize only the final com- 
plexity results here and present the details of their deriva- 
tion in [9]. For comparison across metrics, we also eval- 
uate each solution using the following traditional mea- 
sures: (1) per-node state, (2) number of messages and (3) 
convergence time.” In what follows, we consider each 
routing solution in turn, briefly revise its operation and 
summarize its complexity. The results of our analysis are 
summarized in Tables 3 and 4 and we end this section 
with a discussion examining these results. 
Distance-Vector (DV) Used by protocols such as RIP 
and IGP, distance-vector represents one of the two ma- 
jor classes of IP routing solutions. DV protocols use the 
Bellman-Ford algorithm to calculate the shortest path be- 
tween pairs of nodes. Every node maintains an estimate 
of its shortest distance (and corresponding next-hop) to 
every destination. Initially, a node is configured with the 
distance to its immediate neighbors and assumes a dis- 
tance of infinity for all non-neighbor destinations. Each 
node then periodically informs its neighbors of its cur- 
rently estimated distance to all destinations. For each 
destination, a node picks the neighbor advertising the 
shortest path to the destination and updates its estimated 
shortest distance and next-hop accordingly. 

For an n node network with diameter d, DV thus re- 
quires O(n) per-node state, a total message cost of O(n”) 
and convergence time of O(d) in the absence of topol- 
ogy changes. In terms of our complexity measure, a sin- 
gle DV routing entry s has complexity c, = O(d* + de) 
while a routing operation has a complexity of Crowe = 
O(d +d’)? 

Link-State (LS) Link-State routing, used in protocols 
such as OSPF and IS-IS, represents the second major 
class of widely-deployed IP routing solutions. In LS, 
each node floods a “link state announcement (LSA)” de- 
scribing its immediate neighbor connections to the entire 
network. This allows each node to reconstruct the com- 
plete network topology. To compute routes, a node then 
simply runs Dijkstra’s algorithm over this topology map. 

LS thus requires O(nf) state per node (where f de- 
notes the average node degree), incurs a total message 
cost of O(n?) and convergence time O(d). A routing en- 
try s has complexity c, = O(d+d*e) while a routing op- 
eration has complexity Crowe = O(d* +d?e).4 
Centralized Architectures The authors of the 4D 
project [15] argue for architectures that centralize the 
routing control plane to simplify network management. 
Several subsequent proposals — RCP [5], SANE/Ethane 


[7,8], FCP [25] — present different instantiations of this 
centralized approach. We analyze two variants of central- 
ized routing solutions inspired by these proposals. Our 
variants are not identical to any particular proposal but 
instead adapt their key (routing) insights for a generic 
network context. We do this because many of the above 
proposals were targeted at specific contexts which com- 
plicates drawing comparisons across solutions if we were 
to adopt them unchanged. For example, RCP assumes 
existing intra-domain routing and leverages this to de- 
liver forwarding state from the center to the domain’s 
IGP routers. 

In our first “RCP-inspired” variant, a designated center 
node collects the LSAs flooded by all nodes, reconstructs 
the complete network map from these LSAs, computes 
forwarding tables for all nodes and then uses source rout- 
ing to send each node its forwarding table. When the 
network topology changes, the center receives the new 
LSA, recomputes routes and updates the forwarding state 
at relevant nodes. RCP-inspired has a per-state complex- 
ity of c; = O(d+d’«) and correspondingly, a routing op- 
eration complexity of Cyoure = O(d* +d’). This can be 
intuitively inferred by noting that a routing entry r com- 
puted at the center is similar to that at a node in LS; r 
is then delivered to a node in the network using a source 
route with the same complexity as r. RCP’s performance 
with traditional metrics is summarized in Table 4. 

RCP-inspired centralizes the computation of routes 
but packet forwarding (i.e., the data plane) still relies on 
state distributed across nodes along the path. Borrowing 
from several recent routing proposals [8,25], our second 
variant “RCP-inspired + SR” uses source routing to for- 
ward packets between pairs of nodes. Routing construc- 
tion proceeds as before but now the forwarding table sent 
from the center to a node A contains the entire route (as 
opposed to just the next hop) from A to each destina- 
tion and this information is used to source route packets 
originating at A. Thus, rather than requiring O(d) rout- 
ing entries (one at each node along the path) for packet 
forwarding, our second variant requires only the single 
source-route entry at the source thus retaining the per- 
state complexity c; = O(d +.d’e) but lowering the com- 
plexity of Cyoure to that of a single routing entry and hence 
Croute = O(d +d’). 

Compact routing Compact routing [2,3, 10,36] has sig- 
nificantly improved scalability (i.e., small routing tables) 
relative to deployed solutions but has seen little real- 
world adoption. Here, we analyze the complexity of a 
state-of-the-art name-independent® routing algorithm by 
Abraham et al. (AG+_compact) [2]. AG+_compact 
guarantees optimally small routing tables of O(,/n) en- 
tries, worst-case stretch less than 3.0 for arbitrary topolo- 
gies and ~1.0 for Internet topologies [23] and hence — as 
per standard measures — AG+_compact would appear 
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Algorithm Us e ce Cs Croute 

DV O(d) O(d’) O(de) O(d? +de) old" +d) 

LS O(d) O(d) O(de) O(d+d’e) O(d* +d?) 
RCP-inspired O(d) O(d) O(d+d*e) O(d+d’e) O(d* +d3e) 
RCP-inspired+SR  O(d) O(a) O(d+d*e) O(d+d’e) O(d + dé) 
Compact O(d\/n) O(nd") O(nd?) O(nda”) O(nd” 

Hierarchical LS O(log;) O(log zt) O(€ log? i) Olloget+e log? 3) O(log? ® "4 ¢log? 7) 
Intradomain ROFL O(d”) O(d*logn) O(delogn) O((d* +d?e) logn) Old +8e )log? iD 


Table 3: Complexity analysis for routing solutions with the breakdown of the final per-state complexity cs into its constituent 
components: us, the complexity contributed by value dependencies (cY) and the complexity contributed by transport dependencies 


(eh). 








Algorithm State Message Convergence time Complexity 

DV O(n) O(n") O(d) O(d? +d’) 

LS O(nf) O(n?) O(d) O(a” +d? e) 
RCP-inspired O(n), center O(nf) O(n?) O(d) O(d* +d3¢) 
RCP-inspired+SR O(n), center O(nf) O(n?) O(d) O(d+d’e) 
Compact O(/n) O(n,/n) O(d) O(nd?) 

Hierarchical LS O(E +k) O((Z)2 +k) O(log Z) O(log? # + € log? 2) 
Intradomain ROFL Olsen) O(nlog* n) O(dlog? n) O((d? +.d°e) log” n) 


Table 4: Evaluation of routing solutions using different metrics 


to be an attractive option for IP routing. 


Briefly, AG+__compact operates as follows: a node 
A’s vicinity ball (denoted VB(A)) is defined as the k 
nodes closest to A. Node A maintains routing state for 
every node in its own vicinity ball as well as for ev- 
ery node B such that A € VB(B). A distributed col- 
oring scheme assigns every node one of c colors. One 
color, say red, serves as the global backbone and every 
node in the network maintains routing state for all red 
nodes. Finally, a node must know how to route to ev- 
ery other node of the same color as itself. For n nodes, 
vicinity balls of size k = O(,/n) and c = O(\/n) colors, 
one can show that a node’s vicinity ball contains every 
color. With this construction, a node can always forward 
to a destination that is either in its own vicinity, is red, or 
is of the same color as the node itself. If none of these is 
true, the node forwards the packet to a node in its vicinity 
that is the same color as the destination. The challenge in 
AG+_compact lies in setting up routes between nodes 
of the same color without requiring state at intermediate 
nodes of a different color and yet maintaining bounded 
stretch for all paths. Loosely, AG+_compact achieves 
this as follows: say nodes A and D share the same color 
and A is looking to construct a routing entry to D. A ex- 
plores every vicinity ball to which it belongs (VB(D, A 
€ VB(I)) and that touches or overlaps the vicinity ball of 
the destination D (i.e., J node X € VB(J) with neighbor 
Y and Y € VB(D)). For such I, A could route to D via 
I, X and Y. AG+_compact considers possible paths for 
each neighboring vicinity balls VB(D) as well as the path 
through the red node closest to D and uses the shortest of 
these for its routing entry to D. 





AG+_compact incurs O(,/n) per-node state, total 
message overhead of O(n,/n) and converges in O(d) 
rounds. Derived in [9], AG+_compact has per-state 
complexity c, = O(nd”) and Cyoyte = O(nd"). 
Hierarchical routing Compact routing represents one 
effort to reduce routing table size. The approach adopted 
by IP routing however has been to address scalability 
through the use of hierarchy. For example, OSPF may 
partition nodes into OSPF areas and border routers of ar- 
eas are connected into a backbone network. Identifiers 
of nodes within a region are assigned to be aggregat- 
able (i.e., sharing a common prefix) so that border routers 
need only advertise a single prefix to represent all nodes 
within the region. 

For a network partitioned into k areas, hierarchical 
routing reduces the per-node state to O(7 +k) and total 
message overhead to O((Z)? + k3). The resultant com- 
plexity depends on the network topology. If the diameter 
of an area scales as log 2, then, from the LS complex- 
ity analysis; we know that routing complexity in an area 
iS Cqg= log? ® e+e log? ? . The final routing complexity is 
2Ca, which is Asvinpioteally equivalent to the complexity 
of non-hierarchical routing O(log?n+ ¢ log’ n). Thus, in 
this case, hierarchy offers improved scalability at no ad- 
ditional complexity. (If the network is planar, hierarchy 
as above actually reduces complexity by O(,/n) [9].) 
Intradomain ROFL Hierarchical routing offers im- 
proved scalability at the cost of constraining address 
assignment (giving rise to several well-documented is- 
sues). Intradomain ROFL [6] is a scalable routing pro- 
tocol that retains the ability to route on flat (as opposed 
to aggregatable) identifiers. Each virtual node maintains 
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its predecessor and successor and a pointer cache that 
stores source routes of virtual nodes extracted from for- 
warded packets. In routing a packet, if a node knows a 
virtual node whose identifier matches the label, it sends 
the packet directly to the node; otherwise, it forwards the 
packet to a node whose identifier is closest to the label 
using a source route. Each node computes source routes 
of its neighbors from a network topology map obtained 
from LSAs. To simplify our analysis and comparison, we 
assume that the pointer cache of a node contains fingers 
as in Chord [35] to guarantee O(logn) hops in the flat la- 
bel space and each node hosts a single virtual node rep- 
resenting itself. 

In intradomain ROFL, a node maintains routing en- 
tries, each of which is (id,s,r) where id is a particular 
identifier, s is the successor of id and r is a source route 
to the node hosting s. Like in LS, c, = O(d? +d? ). Find- 
ing s using a lookup operation takes O(logn) hops thus 
yielding a complexity of c, = O(logn(d? +d?«)). A rout- 
ing operation involves logn such entries, hence results 
in a complexity of Cyoute = O(log? n(d? +d?e)). In other 
metrics, intradomain ROFL requires O(logn) state per 
node, incurs a total message cost of O(nlog”n), and has 
convergence time O(dlog”n). 


5.1.1 Discussion 


Tables 3 and 4 summarize our results which we now 
briefly examine. In drawing comparisons, we generally 
assume that the network diameter d is O(logn) and ¢ ~ 0. 
Complexity vs. traditional metrics Our first observa- 
tion is that none of the traditional metrics yield the same 
relative ranking of solutions as our complexity metric, 
confirming that complexity (as defined here) is not the 
same as scalability or efficiency. Moreover, the ranking 
due to our complexity metric is in fair agreement with 
that suggested by real-world adoption and our survey re- 
sults. For example, DV, LS and hierarchical routing are 
simpler than either AG+_compact’s compact routing 
algorithm or intradomain ROFL; centralized routing is 
simpler than DV, compact routing or intradomain ROFL. 
Our complexity measure is also more discriminating 
than the other metrics. For example, DV, LS and both 
variants of centralized routing fare equally in terms of to- 
tal state or convergence time while our metric ranks them 
as DV > LS = RCP-inspired > RCP-inspired + SR. Con- 
vergence time in particular appears too coarse-grained — 
for routing protocols it mostly reflects the scope to which 
state propagates and hence most solutions have the same 
value. In some sense, however, this greater discrimina- 
tive power is to be expected as our metric is somewhat 
more complicated in the sense of taking more detail into 
account. 
Deconstructing complexity A routing entry at a node 
A for destination B depends fundamentally on the link 


connectivity information from the d nodes along the path 
to B. In DV, the computation mapping these d link states 
into a single routing entry is distributed — occurring in 
stages at the multiple nodes en route to A. LS by contrast, 
localizes this computation in that the d pieces of state are 
transferred unchanged to node A which then computes 
the route locally. RCP not only localizes, but centralizes 
this computation. 

Our metric ranks distributed network computations as 
more complex than localized ones and hence DV as more 
complex than LS. Our metric ranks the complexity of LS 
as equal to that of the first centralized variant implying 
that a localized approach (i.e., “flood everywhere then 
compute locally”) is similar in complexity to a central- 
ized one (i.e., “flood to a central point, compute locally, 
then flood from central point’). This appears justified as 
both approaches are ultimately similar in the number and 
manner in which they accumulate dependencies. While 
the central server can ensure an update is consistently ap- 
plied in computing routes for all nodes, it is still left with 
the problem of consistently propagating those routes to 
all nodes. LS must deal with the former issue but not 
the latter and is thus merely making the inverse trade- 
off. These “simpler” approaches that localize or cen- 
tralize computations might lead to greater message costs 
or reduced robustness and this tradeoff could be made 
apparent by simultaneously considering scalability, com- 
plexity and robustness metrics. 

Introducing the use of source routing causes an O(d) 
reduction in the complexity of the first RCP-inspired 
variant. Note too that introducing source routing to LS 
would result in a similar reduction. In some sense source 
routing localizes decision making for the data plane in 
much the same way as LS and RCP do for the control 
plane and hence the reduced complexity points again to 
the benefit of localized vs. distributed decision making. 
Finally, we note that, assuming ¢ — 0, the combination 
of LS/RCP-inspired and source routing has O(d) com- 
plexity which we conjecture might be optimal for di- 
rected routing over an arbitrary topology. 

In terms of navigating simplicity and scalability we 
note that — unlike compact routing and intradomain 
ROFL -— introducing hierarchy improves scalability with- 
out increasing complexity. 

From our analysis we find that the complexity of com- 
pact routing is in large part because of the multiple passes 
needed to configure routing tables — a node must first 
build its vicinity ball (VB), then hear from nodes whose 
VBs it belongs to and finally explore the intersection of 
“adjoining” VBs. We found a similar source of com- 
plexity in our analysis of sensornet routing algorithms 
(presented in [9]) that use an initial configuration phase 
to elect landmark nodes and then proceed to construct 
“virtual” coordinate systems based on distances to these 
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Algorithm State Message Complexity 
ROWAA(read) O(1) O(1) O(1) 
ROWAA(write) O(1) O(n) O(1) 
Quorum(read)  O(1) O(k) O(k) 
Quorum(write) O(1)  O(k) O(k*) 
2PC O(1) O(n) O(n?) 
Paxos O(1) O(n) O(k?) 
Multicast O(n) O(n) O(log? n) 
Gossip O(n) O(nlogn) O(logn 
TTL-based 1 1 € 
Invalidation 1 1 2 


Table 5: Evaluation of classical distributed system algorithms 
using different metrics. 


landmarks [33]. Such systems build up layers of depen- 
dencies, leading to higher complexity. 

Work on compact routing is typically cast as exploring 
the tradeoff between efficiency (path stretch) and scala- 
bility (table size). Throwing complexity into the ring en- 
ables discussing tradeoffs between simplicity, efficiency 
and scalability. For example, much of the complexity of 
AG+_compact stems from the additional mechanisms 
needed to bound the worst-case stretch when routing be- 
tween nodes in adjoining vicinities (see [9]). Were we to 
instead reuse the same mechanism for nodes that are in 
adjoining vicinity balls as for those in distant vicinities, 
this would reduce the complexity of AG+_compact to 
O(./nd?) but weaken the worst-case stretch bound. 

In summary, we show that our complexity metric 
can discriminate across a range of routing architectures, 
ranks solutions in a manner that is congruent with com- 
mon design intuition and can point to alternate “simpler” 
design options and tradeoffs. 


5.2 Classical Distributed Systems 


In this section, we analyze the complexity of well- 
known classical distributed system algorithms: (1) 
shared read/write variables, (2) coordination/consensus, 
(3) update propagation, and (4) cache consistency. For 
each, we consider two solutions; one that offers inferior 
performance/correctness guarantees relative to the other 
but is typically viewed as being simpler. The algorithms 
we analyze operate under benign fault assumptions and 
we assume transport states have complexity 1. We de- 
note by n the number of servers and denote by k (> 5) 
the quorum size. The results are summarized in Table 5. 


5.2.1 Shared Read/Write Variable 


For availability or performance, applications frequently 
replicate the same data on multiple servers. The repli- 
cated data can be viewed as a shared, replicated 
read/write variable provided by a set of servers that allow 
multiple clients to read from, and write to, the variable. 


We compare a best-effort read-one/write-all-available (in 
short, ROWAA) that favors availability over consistency 
and quorum systems [28] used in cluster file systems 
such as GPFS [1]. Our analysis assumes a client knows 
the set of servers that participate in the algorithm. 
ROWAA In ROWAA, a client issues a read request to 
any one of the replicas, but writes data to all available 
replicas in a best-effort manner. A replica that is unavail- 
able at the time of the write is not updated and hence 
ROWAA can lead to inconsistency across replicas. 

When a client reads a variable from a server, this 

fetched value (denoted by r) depends only on the current 
value at that server. Therefore, cY = 1. Reading involves 
a request from the client to a server and the response 
from the server; hence c! = 2. When a client writes a 
value to all available servers, it receives any acknowl- 
edgments from the servers in a best-effort manner; hence 
Cw = O(1). 
Quorum Quorum systems allow clients to tolerate some 
number of server faults while maintaining consistency al- 
though with lower read performance. To obtain this prop- 
erty, the client reads from and writes to multiple replicas, 
and the quorum protocol requires that there is at least 
one correct replica that intersects a write quorum and a 
read quorum thereby ensuring that the latest write is not 
missed by any client. For this purpose, each value stored 
is tagged with a timestamp. 

To read a variable in a quorum system, a client sends 
requests to k servers and receives k (value, timestamp) 
pairs from a quorum. It chooses the value with the high- 
est timestamp. Since reading a value depends on k (value, 
timestamp) pairs, cY = k. Since there are k requests and 
k responses, c! =2k. 

A write operation requires two phases. In the first 
phase, a client sends a request to read the timestamp to 
each of the k servers. When it receives timestamps from 
k servers, it chooses the value with the highest times- 
tamp fpign and computes a new timestamp fyew greater 
than thigh. trew depends on k timestamps stored at servers 
and these timestamps are fetched via k requests and k re- 
sponses. Therefore, ey =k and cr = 2k. 

In the second phase, the client sends write requests 
(value, fnew) to k servers and receives acknowledgments 
from k servers. When a server receives this request, it 
updates its local state s which depends on the value and 
thew, and hence cr = 2k+1 and et = 2k+1. The client 
finishes the second phase when it receives k acknowledg- 
ments from distinct servers. Therefore, cY = k(3k + 3), 
ch = k(2k+ 2) and hence overall complexity c is O(k7). 
Observations Our complexity-based evaluation is in 
agreement with intuition and our survey. ROWAA has 
lower complexity but does not provide consistency; quo- 
rums have higher complexity but ensure consistency. 
This suggests that guaranteeing stronger properties (here, 
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consistency) may require more complex algorithms. 


5.2.2 Coordination 


Two-phase commit (in short, 2PC) [14] and Paxos [26] 
coordinate a set of servers to implement a consensus ser- 
vice. Both protocols operate in two phases and require a 
coordinator that proposes a value and a set of acceptors, 
which are servers that accept coordinated results. 2PC 
is commonly used in distributed databases and Paxos is 
used for replicated state machines. 2PC requires that a 
coordinator communicate with n servers; on the other 
hand, Paxos requires that a coordinator (named as a pro- 
poser in Paxos) communicate with k servers, i.e., a quo- 
rum of servers (named as acceptors in Paxos). Therefore, 
2PC cannot tolerate a single server fault, but Paxos can 
tolerate n — k server faults. 

2PC In the first phase of 2PC, a coordinator multicasts 
to R (a set of acceptors) a (prepare,T) message where 
T is a transaction. When an acceptor receives the mes- 
sage, it makes a local decision on whether to accept the 
transaction. If the decision is to accept T, the acceptor 
sends a (ready,T) message to the coordinator. Other- 
wise, it sends a (no,T) message to the coordinator. The 
coordinator collects responses from acceptors. Since the 
acceptor’s decision depends on its local state and T sent 
by the coordinator, the collection at the end of the first 
phase has Gy. = 3n. Since there are n requests sent and n 
responses received, the collection at the end of the first 
phase has re =2n. 

In the second phase, if the coordinator receives 
(ready,T) from all acceptors, it multicasts to R a 
(commit,T) message. Otherwise, it multicasts to R an 
(abort, T) message. When an acceptor receives a request 
for commit or abort, it executes the request and sends 
an (ack,T) back to the coordinator. When the coordi- 
nator receives acknowledgments from all acceptors, it 
knows that the transaction is completed. Since the coor- 
dinator collects n acknowledgments, cY = n(7n +3) and 
ch} = n(2n+ 2) at the completion of the second phase. 
Hence 2PC has an overall complexity of O(n’). 

Paxos In Paxos, each acceptor maintains two important 
variables: s,, that denotes the highest proposal number 
the acceptor promised to accept and v, that denotes an 
accepted value. A proposer multicasts to R a (prepare, s) 
message where s is a proposal number. When an acceptor 
receives this message, it compares s with sy. If s > sm, 
the acceptor sets s,, to s and returns a (promise, s, Sa, Va) 
message where s, is the proposal number for the ac- 
cepted value vg. Otherwise, it returns an (error) message. 

When the proposer receives (promise, s,5q,Vq) mMes- 
sages from k distinct acceptors, it chooses vg with the 
highest s, among k messages. Let v, and s, be the cho- 
sen value and proposal number, respectively. If vg is not 
null, v, is set to vg; otherwise, v- 1s set to a default value. 


The proposer then multicasts to R an (accept, S¢,Vc) 
message. When an acceptor receives the accept message, 
it compares s, with its local Sj. If sc > 5m, Sm 18 set to 
Sc, Sq 1S set to 5, and vg is set to ve. It then sends an 
(ack, Sa,Vq) Message to the coordinator. Otherwise, it re- 
turns an (error) message. When the proposer receives 
(ack, Sa, Va) messages from k distinct acceptors, it knows 
that the message is accepted by k acceptors and com- 
pletes the consensus process. 

Note that v, depends on vq’s accepted by acceptors in 
the second phase. To account for this dependency, we 
use two passes to compute overall complexity. In the first 
pass, we compute the dependency of vz without consid- 
ering the dependency in the second phase. In the second 
pass, we use the dependency of vg computed in the first 
pass to compute the dependency in the first phase and the 
total dependency of the algorithm. 

In the first pass, cy = 3k since v, depends on k s,s and 
Vq’s, each of which depends on s sent by the proposer. 
Also, ey, = 5k-+1 since vg depends on v, and a default 
value. Gh = 2k-+1 since k prepare messages, k promise 
messages, and one accept message are required. In the 
second pass, cy. = k(7k +5) and the final cY = k(11k? + 
11k+3), and c}. = k(2k+3) and the final cT = k(2k? + 
3k+2). Hence Paxos has an overall complexity of O(k>). 
Observations Our complexity-based evaluation is in 
agreement with general intuition and our survey. Both 
2PC and Paxos use O(n) messages, maintain O(1) state 
per node, and have the same operation time. However, 
Paxos is more complex than 2PC because of inter- 
dependencies between phases. At the same time, it is this 
additional dependency that enables Paxos to tolerate up 
to n—k faults while 2PC becomes unavailable with even 
a single fault. Our results affirm once again that guar- 
anteeing stronger properties (here, fault-tolerance) may 
require more complex system algorithms. 





5.2.3 Update Propagation 


Update propagation algorithms disseminate an update 
from a publisher to all nodes (e.g., publish-subscribe sys- 
tems). We examine multicast (e.g., ESM [20]) using a 
constructed tree and Gossip [11] that exchanges updates 
with random nodes. To ease comparison, we assume each 
node in the system knows k random nodes in the system 
from a membership service. 

Multicast In multicast, nodes run DV over a k-degree 
mesh to build a per-source tree over which messages 
are disseminated. Hence forwarding state has complex- 
ity cy = O(log’n+ elogn). A value received at a node 
depends only on the value published by the source and 
hence cY = 1. On the other hand, if we assume the tree 
is balanced, c! = O(cslogn) and hence the overall com- 
plexity of multicast is O(log? n). 
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Gossip In Gossip, when a node receives a message, it 
chooses a random node and forwards the message to the 
selected node. This process continues until all nodes in 
the system receive the new update. Hence cY = 1 as be- 
fore. Each transport depends on a single hop from a for- 
warding node to a randomly chosen node, and in average 
logn such hops are required. Hence c! = O(logn) and 
the overall complexity of Gossip is O(logz). 
Observations Our metric ranks multicast as more com- 
plex than Gossip which matches our survey. However, 
multicast offers a deterministic guarantee of O(logn) de- 
livery time and does so using an optimal O(n) number of 
messages. Once again, our results convey that efficiency 
need not be congruent with complexity. 


5.2.4 Cache Consistency 


When mutable data are replicated across multiple 
servers, a cache consistency algorithm provides consis- 
tency across replicas. We compare TTL-based caching 
to invalidation-based approaches. 

TTL-based caching In TTL-based caching, a cache 
server that receives a request first checks whether the 
requested data item is locally available. If so, it serves 
the client’s request directly. Otherwise, it fetches the item 
from the corresponding origin server and stores the data 
item for its associated time-to-live (TTL). After the TTL 
expires, the item is evicted from the cache. Once a data 
item is cached, it does not depend on the item value 
stored at the origin server and hence a cached data item 
hasc =e. 

Invalidation With approaches based on invalidation, the 
origin server tracks which caches have copies of each 
data item. When a data item changes, the origin server 
sends an invalidation to all caches storing that item. Since 
a cached item depends on the master copy of the origin 
server, cCY = 1,c! = 1, andc =2. 


Observations TTL-based caching is a soft-state tech- 
nique while invalidations are a hard-state technique. 
Soft-state is typically viewed as simpler than hard-state 
because of the lack of explicit state set-up and tear-down 
mechanisms and our metric supports this valuation. 


5.3. Other systems 


Resource discovery is a fundamental problem in net- 
worked systems where information is distributed across 
nodes in the network. We subjected a number of well- 
known approaches to this problem to our complexity 
based analysis. Due to space constraints, because these 
solutions are well known in the community and our re- 
sults are (we hope) fairly intuitive, we only present the fi- 
nal ranks of our analysis: centralized directory (e.g., Nap- 
ster) < (DNS, flooding-based (e.g., Gnutella)) < DHT. 


The derivation of the complexities and discussion of the 
results are described in [9]. 

We also analyzed several wireless routing solutions in- 
cluding GPSR [21] (a scalable geo routing algorithm), 
noGeo [33] (a scalable, but more complex solution 
that constructs “virtual” geographic coordinates) and 
AODV [31] (a less scalable but widely deployed ap- 
proach). At a high level, our results (described in [9]) 
reflect a similar intuition as our analysis from Section 5.1 
and hence we do not discuss them here. 


6 Discussion 


Defining a metric involves walking the line between the 
discriminating power of the metric (7.e., the level of detail 
in system behavior that it can differentiate across) and 
the simplicity of the metric itself. Our prototype metric 
represents a particular point in that tradeoff. We discuss 
some of the implications of this choice in this section. 


6.1 Limitations and possible refinements 


Weighting value vs. transport dependencies Our met- 
ric assigns equal importance to value and transport de- 
pendencies. However, depending on the system environ- 
ment, this may not be the best choice and a more general 
form of the complexity equation might be to assign: 


Cye—y = WyUlge_y + Wy max(cy,€)+Cx 
yeETs—x 


For example, a system wherein the transport state is 
known to be very stable while the data value of inputs 
change frequently might choose w, >> w;, thus favoring 
system designs that incur simpler value dependencies. 
Weighting dependencies Our metric treats all input 
or transport states as equally important. However, some- 
time certain input or transport states are more important 
(for correctness, robustness, etc.) than others. For exam- 
ple, DHTs maintain multiple routing entries but only the 
immediate “successor” entry ensures routing progress 
hence one might emphasize the complexity due to suc- 
cessor. Again, this might be achieved by weighting states 
based on system-specific knowledge of their importance. 
Correlated inputs Our metric treats all inputs as in- 
dependent which might result in over-counting depen- 
dencies from correlated inputs. This could be avoided 
by maintaining the set identifying the actual dependen- 
cies associated with each piece of state rather than just 
count their number although this requires significantly 
more fine-grained tracking of dependencies. 

Capturing dependencies in time In our counting-based 
approach we only consider the inputs and transport states 
by which state was ultimately derived without worrying 
about the precise temporal sequence of events that led to 
the eventual value of state. While a time-based analysis 
might enable a more fine-grained view of dependencies 
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this would also seem more complicated since it requires 
incorporating a temporal model that captures the evolu- 
tion of state over time. 


6.2 Scope 


Scalability vs. Complexity As seen in the previous 
sections, our complexity metric complements traditional 
scalability metrics. As an example of their complemen- 
tary nature: our metric would not penalize system A that 
has the same per-state or per-operation complexity as 
system B but constructs more state in total than B. 
Correctness vs. Complexity Our metric does little to 
validate the assumptions, correctness or quality of a solu- 
tion. For example, our metric might capture the complex- 
ity of route construction but says little about the qual- 
ity or availability of the source-to-destination path. Like- 
wise, our metric is oblivious to undesirable assumptions 
that might underlie a design. For example, our metric 
ranks hierarchical routing favorably and cannot capture 
the loss in flexibility due to its requirement of aggregat- 
able addresses (section 5.1). Similarly, our metric ranks 
traditional geo routing as simple despite its problematic 
assumption of “uniform disc” connectivity [9]. 
Robustness vs. Complexity Perhaps less obvious is the 
relationship between our complexity metric and robust- 
ness. In some sense, our metric does relate to robustness 
since a more complex scaffolding of dependencies does 
imply greater opportunities for failure. However, this re- 
lation is indirect and does not always translate to robust- 
ness. For example, consider a system where state at n 
nodes is derived from state at a central server. Our com- 
plexity metric would assign a low complexity to such a 
system, while, in terms of robustness, such a system is 
vulnerable to the failure of the central server. 

However, we conjecture that our dependency-centric 
viewpoint might also apply to measuring robustness and 
this is something we intend to explore in future work. 
In particular, there are two aspects to dependencies that 
appear important to robustness. The first is the vulnera- 
bility of the system which could be captured by counting 
the “reverse” dependencies of a state s as the number of 
output states that derive from s. The second aspect is the 
extent to which a piece of state is affected by its various 
dependencies and this is a function of both the impor- 
tance of that dependency (e.g., the address of a server vs. 
estimated latency to the server as a hint for better per- 
formance) and the degree to which redundancy makes 
the dependency less critical (i.e., deriving a piece of state 
from any k of m inputs with k < m is likely more robust 
that one derived from k specific inputs). The former con- 
sideration (importance) can be captured by weighting de- 
pendencies as proposed above. A fairly straightforward 
extension to capture the effect of redundancy would be 
to further weight complexity by the fraction of states re- 


quired; i.e., a weighted metric rs of state s defined as: 
ics XCs where r and m are the required and available 
number of inputs, respectively. 


7 Related Work 


There is much work — particularly in software engineer- 
ing — on measuring the complexity of a software pro- 
gram. For example, Halstead’s measures [18] capture 
programming effort derived from a program’s source 
code. Cyclomatic complexity [30], simply put, measures 
the number of decision statements. Fan in-fan out com- 
plexity [19] is a metric that measures coupling between 
program components as the length of code times the 
square of fan in times fan out. Kolmogorov complex- 
ity is measured as the length of the program’s shortest 
description in a description language (e.g., Turing ma- 
chine). These metrics work at the level of system imple- 
mentation rather than design, focus on a standalone pro- 
gram and do not consider the distributed dependencies of 
components that are networked. We believe the latter are 
key to capturing complexity in networked systems and 
both viewpoints are valuable. 

Similarly, there is much work on improved approaches 
to system specification with recent efforts that focus 
on network contexts [22]. Metrics are complementary 
to system specification and cleaner specifications would 
make it easier to apply metrics for analysis. An interest- 
ing question for future work is whether the computation 
of network complexity (as we define it here) can be de- 
rived from a system specification (or even code) in an 
automated manner. This appears non-trivial as the accu- 
mulation of distributed dependencies is typically not ob- 
vious at the program or specification level. 

While we derive our dependency-based metric from a 
system design, there have been many recent efforts at in- 
ferring dependencies or causality graphs from a running 
system for use in network management, troubleshooting, 
and performance debugging [4, 12, 16]. 

Finally, this paper builds on an earlier paper that artic- 
ulated the need for improved complexity metrics [34]. 


8 Conclusions 


This paper takes a first step towards quantifying the in- 
tuition for design simplicity that often guides choices 
for practical systems. We presented a metric that mea- 
sures the impact of the ensemble of distributed depen- 
dencies for an individual piece of state and apply this 
metric to the evaluation of several networked system de- 
signs. While our metric is but a first step, we believe 
the eventual ability to more rigorously quantify design 
complexity would serve not only to improve our own de- 
sign methodologies but also to better articulate our de- 
sign aesthetic to the many communities that design for 
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real-world networked contexts (e.g., algorithms, formal 
distributed systems, graph theory). 
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Notes 


'We thank Paul Francis and Robert Kleinberg for discussion on this. 

2 We include this since the time complexity of distributed algo- 
rithms is commonly used in the theory community [24,27]. Time com- 
plexity is the maximum number of message-exchange rounds needed 
to complete the required computation. 

3This can be inferred by noting that route construction is similar to 
the canonical “‘m inputs in series” scenario from the previous section. 

4 This is quickly inferred by noting the similarity to the “m inputs 
in parallel” scenario with m = d inputs relayed along a path of O(d) 
hops and transport state of complexity ¢ at each hop. 

‘This use of source routing is the key difference relative to RCP 
which uses the underlying intra-domain routes for the same purpose. 

We do not consider name-dependent algorithms [10, 29] as these 
require an additional name translation service for IP routing. 
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Abstract 


Large-scale network services can consist of tens of thou- 
sands of machines running thousands of unique soft- 
ware configurations spread across hundreds of physical 
networks. Testing such services for complex perfor- 
mance problems and configuration errors remains a dif- 
ficult problem. Existing testing techniques, such as sim- 
ulation or running smaller instances of a service, have 
limitations in predicting overall service behavior. 

Although technically and economically infeasible at 
this time, testing should ideally be performed at the same 
scale and with the same configuration as the deployed 
service. We present DieCast, an approach to scaling net- 
work services in which we multiplex all of the nodes in 
a given service configuration as virtual machines (VM) 
spread across a much smaller number of physical ma- 
chines in a test harness. CPU, network, and disk are then 
accurately scaled to provide the illusion that each VM 
matches a machine from the original service in terms 
of both available computing resources and communi- 
cation behavior to remote service nodes. We present 
the architecture and evaluation of a system to support 
such experimentation and discuss its limitations. We 
show that for a variety of services—including a commer- 
cial, high-performance, cluster-based file system—and 
resource utilization levels, DieCast matches the behav- 
ior of the original service while using a fraction of the 
physical resources. 


1 Introduction 


Today, more and more services are being delivered by 
complex systems consisting of large ensembles of ma- 
chines spread across multiple physical networks and ge- 
ographic regions. Economies of scale, incremental scal- 
ability, and good fault isolation properties have made 
clusters the preferred architecture for building planetary- 
scale services. A single logical request may touch dozens 
of machines on multiple networks, all providing in- 
stances of services transparently replicated across mul- 
tiple machines. Services consisting of tens of thousands 
of machines are commonplace [11]. 

Economic considerations have pushed service 
providers to a regime where individual service machines 


must be made from commodity components—saving an 
extra $500 per node in a 100,000-node service is critical. 
Similarly, nodes run commodity operating systems, with 
only moderate levels of reliability, and custom-written 
applications that are often rushed to production because 
of the pressures of “Internet Time.” In this environment, 
failure is common [24] and it becomes the responsibility 
of higher-level software architectures, usually employing 
custom monitoring infrastructures and significant service 
and data replication, to mask individual, correlated, and 
cascading failures from end clients. 


One of the primary challenges facing designers of 
modern network services is testing their dynamically 
evolving system architecture. In addition to the sheer 
scale of the target systems, challenges include: heteroge- 
neous hardware and software, dynamically changing re- 
quest patterns, complex component interactions, failure 
conditions that only manifest under high load [21], the 
effects of correlated failures [20], and bottlenecks aris- 
ing from complex network topologies. Before upgrad- 
ing any aspect of a networked service—the load balanc- 
ing/replication scheme, individual software components, 
the network topology—architects would ideally create an 
exact copy of the system, modify the single component to 
be upgraded, and then subject the entire system to both 
historical and worst-case workloads. Such testing must 
include subjecting the system to a variety of controlled 
failure and attack scenarios since problems with a par- 
ticular upgrade will often only be revealed under certain 
specific conditions. 


Creating an exact copy of a modern networked service 
for testing is often technically challenging and econom- 
ically infeasible. The architecture of many large-scale 
networked services can be characterized as “controlled 
chaos,” where it is often impossible to know exactly what 
the hardware, software, and network topology of the sys- 
tem looks like at any given time. Even when the pre- 
cise hardware, software and network configuration of the 
system is known, the resources to replicate the produc- 
tion environment might simply be unavailable, particu- 
larly for large services. And yet, reliable, low overhead, 
and economically feasible testing of network services re- 
mains critical to delivering robust higher-level services. 


The goal of this work is to develop a testing method- 
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ology and architecture that can accurately predict the be- 
havior of modern network services while employing an 
order of magnitude less hardware resources. For ex- 
ample, consider a service consisting of 10,000 hetero- 
geneous machines, 100 switches, and hundreds of indi- 
vidual software configurations. We aim to configure a 
smaller number of machines (e.g., 100-1000 depending 
on service characteristics) to emulate the original config- 
uration as closely as possible and to subject the test in- 
frastructure to the same workload and failure conditions 
as the original service. The performance and failure re- 
sponse of the test system should closely approximate the 
real behavior of the target system. Of course, these goals 
are infeasible without giving something up: if it were 
possible to capture the complex behavior and overall per- 
formance of a 10,000 node system on 1,000 nodes, then 
the original system should likely run on 1,000 nodes. 


A key insight behind our work is that we can trade 
time for system capacity while accurately scaling indi- 
vidual system components to match the behavior of the 
target infrastructure. We employ time dilation to accu- 
rately scale the capacity of individual systems by a con- 
figurable factor [19]. Time dilation fully encapsulates 
operating systems and applications such that the rate at 
which time passes can be modified by a constant factor. 
A time dilation factor (TDF) of 10 means that for every 
second of real time, all software in a dilated frame be- 
lieves that time has advanced by only 100 ms. If we wish 
to subject a target system to a one-hour workload when 
scaling the system by a factor of 10, the test would take 
10 hours of real time. For many testing environments, 
this is an appropriate tradeoff. Since the passage of time 
is slowed down while the rate of external events (such 
as network I/O) remains unchanged, the system appears 
to have substantially higher processing power and faster 
network and disk. 


In this paper, we present DieCast, a complete envi- 
ronment for building accurate models of network ser- 
vices (Section 2). Critically, we run the actual oper- 
ating systems and application software of some target 
environment on a fraction of the hardware in that envi- 
ronment. This work makes the following contributions. 
First, we extend our original implementation of time di- 
lation [19] to support fully virtualized as well as paravir- 
tualized hosts. To support complete system evaluations, 
our second contribution shows how to extend dilation to 
disk and CPU (Section 3). In particular, we integrate 
a full disk simulator into the virtual machine monitor 
(VMM) to consider a range of possible disk architec- 
tures. Finally, we conduct a detailed system evaluation, 
quantifying DieCast’s accuracy for a range of services, 
including a commercial storage system (Sections 4 and 
5). The goals of this work are ambitious and while we 
cannot claim to have addressed all of the myriad chal- 


lenges associated with testing large-scale network ser- 
vices (Section 6), we believe that DieCast shows signifi- 
cant promise as a testing vehicle 


2 System Architecture 


We begin by providing an overview of our approach to 
scaling a system down to a target test harness. We then 
discuss the individual components of our architecture. 


2.1 Overview 


Figure | gives an overview of our approach. On the left 
(Figure 1(a)) is an abstract depiction of a network ser- 
vice. A load balancing switch sits in front of the service 
and redirects requests among a set of front-end HTTP 
servers. These requests may in turn travel to a middle 
tier of application servers, who may query a storage tier 
consisting of databases or network attached storage. 

Figure 1(b) shows how a target service can be scaled 
with DieCast. We encapsulate all nodes from the origi- 
nal service in virtual machines and multiplex several of 
these VMs onto physical machines in the test harness. 
Critically, we employ time dilation in the VMM run- 
ning on each physical machine to provide the illusion 
that each virtual machine has, for example, as much pro- 
cessing power, disk I/O, and network bandwidth as the 
corresponding host in the original configuration despite 
the fact that it is sharing underlying resources with other 
VMs. DieCast configures VMs to communicate through 
a network emulator to reproduce the characteristics of 
the original system topology. We then initialize the test 
system using the setup routines of the original system 
and subject it to appropriate workloads and fault-loads to 
evaluate system behavior. 

The overall goal is to improve predictive power. That 
is, runs with DieCast on smaller machine configurations 
should accurately predict the performance and fault tol- 
erance characteristics of some larger production system. 
In this manner, system developers may experiment with 
changes to system architecture, network topology, soft- 
ware upgrades, and new functionality before deploying 
them in production. Successful runs with DieCast should 
improve confidence that any changes to the target ser- 
vice will be successfully deployed. Below, we discuss 
the steps in applying our general approach to applying 
DieCast scaling to target systems. 


2.2 Choosing the Scaling Factor 


The first question to address is the desired scaling fac- 
tor. One use of DieCast is to reproduce the scale of an 
original service in a test cluster. Another application is 
to scale existing test harnesses to achieve more realism 
than possible from the raw hardware. For instance, if 
100 nodes are already available for testing, then DieCast 
might be employed to scale to a thousand-node system 
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Figure 1: Scaling a network service to the DieCast infrastructure. 


with a more complex communication topology. While 
the DieCast system may still fall short of the scale of 
the original service, it can provide more meaningful ap- 
proximations under more intense workloads and failure 
conditions than might have otherwise been possible. 


Overall, the goal is to pick the largest scaling factor 
possible while still obtaining accurate predictions from 
DieCast, since the prediction accuracy will naturally de- 
grade with increasing scaling factors. This maximum 
scaling factor depends on the the characteristics of the 
target system. Section 6 highlights the potential limita- 
tions of DieCast scaling. In general, scaling accuracy 
will degrade with: i) application sensitivity to the fine- 
grained timing behavior of external hardware devices; 
ii) capacity-constrained physical resources; and iii) sys- 
tem devices not amenable to virtualization. In the first 
category, application interaction with I/O devices may 
depend on the exact timing of requests and responses. 
Consider for instance a fine-grained parallel application 
that assumes all remote instances are co-scheduled. A 
DieCast run may mispredict performance if target nodes 
are not scheduled at the time of a message transmission 
to respond to a blocking read operation. If we could in- 
terleave at the granularity of individual instructions, then 
this would not be an issue. However, context switching 
among virtual machines means that we must pick time 
slices on the order of milliseconds. Second, DieCast can- 
not scale the capacity of hardware components such as 
main memory, processor caches, and disk. Finally, the 
original service may contain devices such as load bal- 
ancing switches that are not amenable to virtualization or 
dilation. Even with these caveats, we have successfully 
applied scaling factors of 10 to a variety of services with 
near-perfect accuracy as discussed in Sections 4 and 5. 


Of the above limitations to scaling, we consider capac- 
ity limits for main memory and disk to be most signifi- 
cant. However, we do not believe this to be a fundamental 
limitation. For example, one partial solution is to config- 
ure the test system with more memory and storage than 
the original system. While this will reduce some of the 
economic benefits of our approach, it will not erase them. 
For instance, doubling a machine’s memory will not typ- 
ically double its hardware cost. More importantly, it will 


not substantially increase the typically dominant human 
cost of administering a given test infrastructure because 
the number of required administrators for a given test 
harness usually grows with the number of machines in 
the system rather than with the total memory of the sys- 
tem. 


Looking forward, ongoing research in VMM architec- 
tures have the potential to reclaim some of the mem- 
ory [32] and storage overhead [33] associated with multi- 
plexing VMs on a single physical machine. For instance, 
four nearly identically configured Linux machines run- 
ning the same web server will overlap significantly in 
terms of their memory and storage footprints. Similarly, 
consider an Internet service that replicates content for im- 
proved capacity and availability. When scaling the ser- 
vice down, multiple machines from the original configu- 
ration may be assigned to a single physical machine. A 
VMM capable of detecting and exploiting available re- 
dundancy could significantly reduce the incremental stor- 
age overhead of multiplexing multiple VMs. 


2.3 Cataloging the Original System 


The next task is to configure the appropriate virtual ma- 
chine images onto our test infrastructure. Maintaining a 
catalog of the hardware and software configuration that 
comprises an Internet service is challenging in its own 
right. However, for the purposes of this work, we as- 
sume that such a catalog is available. This catalog would 
consist of all of the hardware making up the service, the 
network topology, and the software configuration of each 
node. The software configuration includes the operating 
system, installed packages and applications, and the ini- 
tialization sequence run on each node after booting. 


The original service software may or may not run on 
top of virtual machines. However, given the increasing 
benefits of employing virtual machines in data centers for 
service configuration and management and the popular- 
ity of VM-based appliances that are pre-configured to run 
particular services [7], we assume that the original ser- 
vice is in fact VM-based. This assumption is not critical 
to our approach but it also partially addresses any base- 
line performance differential between a node running on 
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bare hardware in the original service and the same node 
running on a virtual machine in the test system. 


2.4 Configuring the Virtual Machines 


With an understanding of appropriate scaling factors and 
a catalog of the original service configuration, DieCast 
then configures individual physical machines in the test 
system with multiple VM images reflecting, ideally, a 
one-to-one map between physical machines in the origi- 
nal system and virtual machines in the test system. With 
a scaling factor of 10, each physical node in the target 
system would host 10 virtual machines. The mapping 
from physical machines to virtual machines should ac- 
count for: similarity in software configurations, per- VM 
memory and disk requirements and the capacity of the 
hardware in the original and test system. In general, 
a solver may be employed to determine a near-optimal 
matching [26]. However, given the VM migration capa- 
bilities of modern VMMs and DieCast’s controlled net- 
work emulation environment, the actual location of a VM 
is not as significant as in the original system. 

DieCast then configures the VMs such that each VM 
appears to have resources identical to a physical machine 
in the original system. Consider a physical machine host- 
ing 10 VMs. DieCast would run each VM with a scaling 
factor of 10, but allocate each VM only 10% of the actual 
physical resource. DieCast employs a non-work conserv- 
ing scheduler to ensure that each virtual machine receives 
no more than its allotted share of resources even when 
spare capacity is available. Suppose a CPU intensive task 
takes 100 seconds to finish on the original machine. The 
same task would now take 1000 seconds (of real time) on 
a dilated VM, since it can only use a tenth of the CPU. 
However, since the VM is running under time dilation, 
it only perceives that 100 seconds have passed. Thus in 
the VMs time frame, resources appear equivalent to the 
original machine. We only explicitly scale CPU and disk 
I/O latency on the host; scaling of network I/O happens 
via network emulation as described next. 


2.5 Network Emulation 


The final step in the configuration process is to match the 
network configuration of the original service using net- 
work emulation. We configure all VMs in the test sys- 
tem to route all their communication through our emu- 
lation environment. Note that DieCast is not tied to any 
particular emulation technology: we have successfully 
used DieCast with Dummynet [27], Modelnet [31] and 
Netem [3] where appropriate. 

It is likely that the bisection bandwidth of the origi- 
nal service topology will be larger than that available in 
the test system. Fortunately, time dilation is of signif- 
icant value here. Convincing a virtual machine scaled 
by a factor of 10 that it is receiving data at 1 Gbps only 


requires forwarding data to it at 100 Mbps. Similarly, 
it may appear that latencies in an original cluster-based 
service may be low enough that the additional software 
forwarding overhead associated with the emulation en- 
vironment could make it difficult to match the latencies 
in the original network. To our advantage, maintaining 
accurate latency with time dilation actually requires in- 
creasing the real time delay of a given packet; e.g., a 100 
ps delay network link in the original network should be 
delayed by 1 ms when dilating by a factor of 10. 

Note that the scaling factor need not match the TDF. 
For example, if the original network topology is so 
large/fast that even with a TDF of 10 the network emu- 
lator is unable to keep up, it is possible to employ a time 
dilation factor of 20 while maintaining a scaling factor of 
10. In such a scenario, there would still on average be 
10 virtual machines multiplexed onto each physical ma- 
chine, however the VMM scheduler would allocate only 
5% of the physical machine’s resources to individual ma- 
chines (meaning that 50% of CPU resources will go idle). 
The TDF of 20, however, would deliver additional capac- 
ity to the network emulation infrastructure to match the 
characteristics of the original system. 


2.6 Workload Generation 


Once DieCast has prepared the test system to be resource 
equivalent to the original system, we can subject it to 
an appropriate workload. These workloads will in gen- 
eral be application-specific. For instance, Monkey [15] 
shows how to replay a measured TCP request stream sent 
to a large-scale network service. For this work, we use 
application-specific workload generators where available 
and in other cases write our own workload generators that 
both capture normal behavior as well as stress the service 
under extreme conditions. 

To maintain a target scaling factor, clients should also 
ideally run in DieCast-scaled virtual machines. This ap- 
proach has the added benefit of allowing us to subject a 
test service to a high level of perceived-load using rela- 
tively few resources. Thus, DieCast scales not only the 
capacity of the test harness but also the workload gener- 
ation infrastructure. 


3 Implementation 


We have implemented DieCast support on several ver- 
sions of Xen [10]: v2.0.7, v3.0.4, and v3.1 (both par- 
avirtualized and fully virtualized VMs). Here we focus 
on the Xen 3.1 implementation. We begin with a brief 
overview of time dilation [19] and then describe the new 
features required to support DieCast. 


3.1 Time Dilation 


Critical to time dilation is a VMM’s ability to modify the 
perception of time within a guest OS. Fortunately, most 
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VMMs already have this functionality, for example, be- 
cause a guest OS may develop a backlog of “lost ticks” 
if it is not scheduled on the physical processor when it 
is due to receive a timer interrupt. Since the guest OS 
running in a VM does not run continuously, VMMs peri- 
odically synchronize the guest OS time with the physical 
machine’s clock. The only requirement for a VMM to 
support time dilation is this ability to modify the VM’s 
perception of time. In fact, as we demonstrate in Sec- 
tion 5, the concept of time dilation can be ported to other 
(non-virtualized) environments. 

Operating systems employ a variety of time sources 
to keep track of time, including timer interrupts (e.g., the 
Programmable Interrupt Timer or PIT), specialized coun- 
ters (e.g., the TSC on Intel platforms) and external time 
sources such as NTP. Time dilation works by intercepting 
the various time sources and scaling them appropriately 
to fully encapsulate the OS in its own time frame. 

Our original modifications to Xen for paravirtualized 
hosts [19] therefore appropriately scale time values ex- 
posed to the VM by the hypervisor. Xen exposes two 
notions of time to VMs. Real time is the number of 
nanoseconds since boot, and wall clock time is the tradi- 
tional Unix time since epoch. While Xen allows the guest 
OS to maintain and update its own notion of time via an 
external time source (such as NTP), the guest OS often 
relies solely on Xen to maintain accurate time. Real and 
wall clock time pass between the Xen hypervisor and the 
guest operating system via a shared data structure. Di- 
lation uses a per-domain TDF variable to appropriately 
scale real time and wall clock time. It also scales the fre- 
quency of timer interrupts delivered to a guest OS since 
these timer interrupts often drive the internal time keep- 
ing of a guest. Given these modifications to Xen, our 
earlier work showed that network dilation matches undi- 
lated baselines for complex per-flow TCP behavior in a 
variety of scenarios [19]. 


3.2 Support for OS diversity 


Our original time dilation implementation only worked 
with paravirtualized machines, with two major draw- 
backs: it supported only Linux as the guest OS, and 
the guest kernel required modifications. Generalizing 
to other platforms would have required code modifi- 
cations to the respective OS. To be widely applicable, 
DieCast must support a variety of operating systems. 

To address these limitations, we ported time dilation to 
support fully virtualized (FV) VMs, enabling DieCast to 
support unmodified OS images. Note that FV VMs re- 
quire platforms with hardware support for virtualization, 
such as Intel VT or AMD SVM. While Xen support for 
fully virtualized VMs differs significantly from the par- 
avirtualized VM support in several key areas such as I/O 
emulation, access to hardware registers, and time man- 


agement, the general idea behind the implementation re- 
mains the same: we want to intercept all sources of time 
and scale them. 

In particular, our implementation scales the PIT, the 
TSC register (on x86), the RTC (Real Time Clock), the 
ACPI power management timer and the High Perfor- 
mance Event Timer (HPET). As in the original imple- 
mentation, we also scale the number of timer interrupts 
delivered to a fully virtualized guest. We allow each VM 
to run with an independent scaling factor. Note, how- 
ever, that the scaling factor is fixed for the life time of a 
VM-—it can not be changed at run time. 


3.3 Scaling Disk I/O and CPU 


Time dilation as described in [19] did not scale disk per- 
formance, making it unsuitable for services that perform 
significant disk I/O. Ideally, we would scale individual 
disk requests at the disk controller layer. The complexity 
of modern drive architectures, particularly the fact that 
much low level functionality is implemented in firmware, 
makes such implementations challenging. Note that sim- 
ply delaying requests in the device driver is not sufficient, 
since disk controllers may re-order and batch requests for 
efficiency. On the other hand, functionality embedded in 
hardware or firmware is difficult to instrument and mod- 
ify. Further complicating matters are the different I/O 
models in Xen: one for paravirtualized (PV) VMs and 
one for fully virtualized (FV) VMs. DieCast provides 
mechanisms to scale disk I/O for both models. 

For FV VMs, DieCast integrates a highly accurate and 
efficient disk system simulator — Disksim [17] — which 
gives us a good trade-off between realism and accuracy. 
Figure 2(a) depicts our integration of DiskSim into the 
fully virtualized I/O model: for each VM, a dedicated 
user space process (icoemu) in Domain-0 performs I/O 
emulation by exposing a “virtual disk” to the VM (the 
guest OS is unaware that a real disk is not present). A 
special file in Domain-0 serves as the backend storage 
for the VM’s disk. To allow ioemu to interact with 
DiskSim, we wrote a wrapper around the simulator for 
inter-process communication. 

After servicing each request (but before returning), 
ioemu forwards the request to Disksim, which then re- 
turns the time, rt, the request would have taken in its 
simulated disk. Since we are effectively layering a soft- 
ware disk on top of icoemu, each request should ideally 
take exactly time rt in the VM’s time frame, or tdf * rt 
in real time. If delay is the amount by which this re- 
quest is delayed, the total time spent in ioemu becomes 
delay + dt + st, where st is the time taken to actually 
serve the request (Disksim only simulates I/O character- 
istics, it does not deal with the actual disk content) and dt 
is the time taken to invoke Disksim itself. The required 
delay is then (tdf « rt) — dt — st. 
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Figure 2: Scaling Disk I/O 


The architecture of Disksim, however, is not amenable 
to integration with the PV I/O model (Figure 2(b)). In 
this “split I/O” model, a front-end driver in the VM 
(b1kfront) forwards requests to a back-end driver in 
Domain-0 (blkback), which are then serviced by the 
real disk device driver. Thus PV I/O is largely a kernel 
activity, while Disksim runs entirely in user-space. Fur- 
ther, a separate Disksim process would be required for 
each simulated disk, whereas there is a single back-end 
driver for all VMs. 


For these reasons, for PV VMs, we inject the appropri- 
ate delays in the blkfront driver. This approach has 
the additional advantage of containing the side effects of 
such delays to individual VMs — blkback can con- 
tinue processing other requests as usual. Further, it elimi- 
nates the need to modify disk-specific drivers in Domain- 
0. We emphasize that this is functionally equivalent to 
per-request scaling in Disksim: the key difference is that 
scaling in Disksim is much closer to the (simulated) hard- 
ware. Overall our implementation of disk scaling for PV 
VM’s is simpler though less accurate and somewhat less 
flexible since it requires the disk subsystem in the testing 
hardware to match the configuration in the target system. 


We have validated both our implementations using 
several micro-benchmarks. For brevity, we only describe 
one of them here. We run DBench [29] — a popular hard- 
drive and file-system benchmark — under different dila- 
tion factors and plot the reported throughput. Figure 2(c) 
shows the results for the FV I/O model with Disksim in- 
tegration (results for the PV implementation can be found 
in a separate technical report [18]). Ideally, the through- 
put should remain constant as a function of the dilation 
factor. We first run the benchmark without scaling disk 
1/O or CPU, and we can see that the reported throughput 
increases almost linearly, an undesirable behavior. Next, 
we repeat the experiment and scale the CPU alone (thus, 
at TDF 10 the VM only receives 10% of the CPU). While 
the increase is no longer linear, in the absence of disk 
dilation it is still significantly higher than the expected 
value. Finally, with disk dilation in place we can see that 
the throughput closely tracks the expected value. 


However, as the TDF increases, we start to see some 
divergence. After further investigation, we found that 
this deviation results from the way we scaled the CPU. 
Recall that we scale the CPU by bounding the amount 
of CPU available to each VM. Initially, we simply used 
Xen’s Credit scheduler to allocate an appropriate fraction 
of CPU resources to each VM in non-work conserving 
mode. However, simply scaling the CPU does not govern 
how those CPU cycles are distributed across time. With 
the original Credit scheduler, if a VM does not consume 
its full timeslice, it can be scheduled again in subsequent 
timeslices. For instance, if a VM is set to be dilated by 
a factor of 10 and if it consumes less than 10% of the 
CPU in each time slice, then it will run in every time 
slice, since in aggregate it never consumes more than its 
hard bound of 10% of the CPU. This potential to run con- 
tinuously distorts the performance of I/O-bound applica- 
tions under dilation, and in particular they’ll have a dif- 
ferent timing distribution than they would in the real time 
frame. This distortion increases with increasing TDF. 
Thus, we found that, for some workloads, we may ac- 
tually wish to enforce that the VM’s CPU consumption 
should be more uniformly enforced across time. 


We modified the Credit CPU scheduler in Xen to sup- 
port this mode of operation as follows: if a VM runs for 
the entire duration of its time slice, we ensure that it does 
not get scheduled for the next (tdf — 1) time slices. If a 
VM voluntarily yields the CPU or is pre-empted before 
its time slice expires, it may be re-scheduled in a sub- 
sequent time slice. However, as soon as it consumes a 
cumulative total of a time slice’s worth of run time (car- 
ried over from the previous time it was descheduled), it 
will be pre-empted and not allowed to run for another 
(tdf — 1) time slices. The final line in figure 2(c) shows 
the results of the DBench benchmark with using this 
modified scheduler. As we can see, the throughput re- 
mains consistent even at higher TDFs. Note that unlike 
in this benchmark, DieCast typically runs multiple VMs 
per machine, in which case this “spreading” of CPU cy- 
cles occurs naturally as VMs compete for CPU. 
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4 Evaluation 


We seek to answer the following questions with respect 
to DieCast-scaling: 1) Can we configure a smaller num- 
ber of physical machines to match the CPU capacity, 
complex network topology, and I/O rates of a larger ser- 
vice? ii) How well does the performance of a scaled ser- 
vice running on fewer resources match the performance 
of a baseline service running with more resources? we 
consider three different systems: i) BitTorrent, a popular 
peer-to-peer file sharing program; ii) RUBiS, an auction 
service prototyped after eBay; and iii) Isaac, our config- 
urable network three-tier service that allows us to gener- 
ate a range of workload scenarios. 


4.1 Methodology 


To evaluate DieCast for a given system, we first estab- 
lish the baseline performance: this involves determining 
the configuration(s) of interest, fixing the workload, and 
benchmarking the performance. We then scale the sys- 
tem down by an order of magnitude and compare the 
DieCast performance to the baseline. While we have ex- 
tensively evaluated evaluated DieCast implementations 
for several versions of Xen, we only present the results 
for the Xen 3.1 implementation here. Detailed evaluation 
for Xen 3.0.4 can be found in our technical report [18]. 

Each physical machine in our testbed is a dual-core 
2.3GHz Intel Xeon with 4GB RAM. Note that since the 
Disksim integration only works with fully virtualized 
VMs, for a fair evaluation it is required that even the 
baseline system run on VMs—ideally the baseline would 
be run on physical machines directly (for the paravirtual- 
ized setup, we do have evaluation with physical machines 
as the baseline. We refer the reader to [18] for details). 
We configure Disksim to emulate a Seagate ST3217 disk 
drive. For the baseline, Disksim runs as usual (no re- 
quests are scaled) and with DieCast, we scale each re- 
quest as described in Section 3.3. 

We configure each virtual machine with 256MB RAM 
and run Debian Etch on Linux 2.6.17. Unless otherwise 
stated, the baseline configuration consists of 40 physical 
machines hosting a single VM each. We then compare 
the performance characeteristics to runs with DieCast on 
four physical machines hosting 10 VMs each, scaled by 
a factor of 10. We use Modelnet for the network emu- 
lation, and appropriately scale the link characteristics for 
DieCast. For allocating CPU, we use our modified Credit 
CPU scheduler as described in Section 3.3. 


4.2 BitTorrent 


We begin by using DieCast to evaluate BitTorrent [1] — 
a popular P2P application. For our baseline experiments, 
we run BitTorrent (version 3.4.2) on a total of 40 virtual 
machines. We configure the machines to communicate 


across a ModelNet-emulated dumbbell topology (Figure 
3), with varying bandwidth and latency values for the ac- 
cess link (A) from each client to the dumbbell and the 
dumbbell link itself (C). We vary the total number of 
clients, the file size, the network topology, and the ver- 
sion of the BitTorrent software. We use the distribution 
of file download times across all clients as the metric for 
comparing performance. The aim here is to observe how 
closely DieCast-scaled experiments reproduce behavior 
of the baseline case for a variety of scenarios. 

The first experiment establishes the baseline where we 
compare different configurations of BitTorrent sharing a 
file across a 1OMbps dumbbell link and constrained ac- 
cess links of 10Mbps. All links have a one-way latency 
of Sms. We run a total of 40 clients (with half on each 
side of the dumbbell). Figure 5 plots the cumulative dis- 
tribution of transfer times across all clients for different 
file sizes (OMB and 50MB). We show the baseline case 
using solid lines and use dashed lines to represent the 
DieCast-scaled case. With DieCast scaling, the distribu- 
tion of download times closely matches the behavior of 
the original system. For instance, well-connected clients 
on the same side of the dumbbell as the randomly cho- 
sen seeder finish more quickly than the clients that must 
compete for scarce resources across the dumbbell. 

Having established a reasonable baseline, we next con- 
sider sensitivity to changing system configurations. We 
first vary the network topology by leaving the dumbbell 
link unconstrained (1 Gbps) with results in Figure 5. The 
graph shows the effect of removing the bottleneck on the 
finish times compared to the constrained dumbbell-link 
case for the 50-MB file: all clients finish within a small 
time difference of each other as shown by the middle pair 
of curves. 

Next, we consider the effect of varying the total num- 
ber of clients. Using the topology from the baseline ex- 
periment we repeat the experiments for 80 and 200 simul- 
taneous BitTorrent clients. Figure 6 shows the results. 
The curves for the baseline and DieCast-scaled versions 
almost completely overlap each other for 80 clients (left 
pair of curves) and show minor deviation from each other 
for 200 clients (right pair of curves). Note that with 200 
clients, the bandwidth contention increases to the point 
where the dumbbell bottleneck becomes less important. 

Finally, we consider an experiment that demonstrates 
the flexibility of DieCast to reproduce system perfor- 
mance under a variety of resource configurations start- 
ing with the same baseline. Figure 7 shows that in addi- 
tion to matching 1:10 scaling using 4 physical machines 
hosting 10 VMs each, we can also match an alternate 
configuration of 8 physical machines, hosting five VMs 
each with a dilation factor of five. This demonstrates that 
even if it is necessary to vary the number of physical ma- 
chines available for testing, it may still be possible to find 
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Figure 3: Topology for BitTorrent experiments. 
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Figure 5: Performance with varying file sizes. 


an appropriate scaling factor to match performance char- 
acteristics. This graph also has a fourth curve, labeled 
“No DieCast’”, corresponding to running the experiment 
with 40 VMs on four physical machines, each with a di- 
lation factor of 1—disk and network are not scaled (thus 
match the baseline configuration), and all VMs are allo- 
cated equal shares of the CPU. This corresponds to the 
approach of simply multiplexing a number of virtual ma- 
chines on physical machines without using DieCast. The 
graph shows that the behavior of the system under such a 
nave approach varies widely from actual behavior. 


4.3 RUBiS 


Next, we investigate DieCast’s ability to scale a fully 
functional Internet service. We use RUBiS [6]—an auc- 
tion site prototype designed to evaluate scalability and 
application server performance. RUBiS has been used 
by other researchers to approximate realistic Internet Ser- 
vices [12-14]. 

We use the PHP implementation of RUBiS running 
Apache as the web server and MySQL as the database. 
For consistent results, we re-create the database and pre- 
populate it with 100,000 users and items before each ex- 
periment. We use the default read-write transaction ta- 
ble for the workload that exercises all aspects of the sys- 
tem such as adding new items, placing bids, adding com- 
ments, viewing and browsing the database. The RUBiS 
workload generators warm up for 60 seconds, followed 
by a session run time of 600 seconds and ramp down for 
60 seconds. 


Time to complete since start of experiment (s) 


Figure 6: Varying #clients. 
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Figure 7: Different configurations. 


We emulate a topology of 40 nodes consisting of 8 
database servers, 16 web servers and 16 workload gen- 
erators as shown in Figure 4. A 100 Mbps network 
link connects two replicas of the service spread across 
the wide-area at two sites. Within a site, 1 Gbps links 
connect all components. For reliability, half of the web 
servers at each site use the database servers in the other 
site. There is one load generator per web server and all 
load generators share a 100 Mbps access link. Each sys- 
tem component (servers, workload generators) runs in its 
own Xen VM. 


We now evaluate DieCast’s ability to predict the be- 
havior of this RUBiS configuration using fewer re- 
sources. Figures 8(a) and 8(b) compare the baseline 
performance with the scaled system for overall system 
throughput and average response time (across all client- 
webserver combinations) on the y-axis as a function of 
number of simultaneous clients (offered load) on the x- 
axis. In both cases, the performance of the scaled ser- 
vice closely tracks that of the baseline. We also show the 
performance for the “No DieCast” configuration: reg- 
ular VM multiplexing with no DieCast-scaling. With- 
out DieCast to offset the resource contention, the aggre- 
gate throughput drops with a substantial increase in re- 
sponse times. Interestingly, for one of our initial tests, we 
ran with an unintended mis-configuration of the RUBiS 
database: the workload had commenting-related opera- 
tions enabled, but the relevant tables were missing from 
the database. This led to an approximately 25% error rate 
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Figure 10: Architecture of Isaac. 


Figure 8: Comparing RUBiS application performance: Baseline vs. DieCast. 
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Figure 9: Comparing resource utilization for RUBiS: DieCast can accurately emulate the baseline system behavior. 


with similar timings in the responses to clients in both the 
baseline and DieCast configurations. These types of con- 
figuration errors are one example of the types of testing 
that we wish to enable with DieCast. 


Next, Figures 9(a) and 9(b) compare CPU and mem- 
ory utilizations for both the scaled and unscaled experi- 
ments as a function of time for the case of 4800 simul- 
taneous user sessions: we pick one node of each type 
(DB server, Web server, load generator) at random from 
the baseline, and use the same three nodes for compari- 
son with DieCast. One important question is whether the 
average performance results in earlier figures hide signif- 
icant incongruities in per-request performance. Here, we 
see that resource utilization in the DieCast-scaled exper- 
iments closely tracks the utilization in the baseline on a 
per-node and per-tier (client, web server, database) ba- 
sis. Similarly, Figure 9(c) compares the network utiliza- 
tion of individual links in the topology for the baseline 
and DieCast-scaled experiment. We sort the links by the 


amount of data transferred per link in the baseline case. 
This graph demonstrates that DieCast closely tracks and 
reproduces variability in network utilization for various 
hops in the topology. For instance, hops 86 and 87 in the 
figure correspond to access links of clients and show the 
maximum utilization, whereas individual access links of 
Webservers are moderately loaded. 


4.4 Exploring DieCast Accuracy 


While we were encouraged by DieCast’s ability to scale 
RUBiS and BitTorrent, they represent only a few points 
in the large space of possible network service configura- 
tions, for instance, in terms of the ratios of computation 
to network communication to disk I/O. Hence, we built 
Isaac, a configurable multi-tier network service to stress 
the DieCast methodology on a range of possible config- 
urations. Figure 10 shows Isaac’s architecture. Requests 
originating from a client (C’) travel to a unique front end 
server (F'S) via a load balancer (LB). The FS makes 
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Figure 11: Request completion time. 


a number of calls to other services through application 
servers (AS). These application servers in turn may is- 
sue read and write calls to a database back end (DB) 
before building a response and transmitting it back to the 
front end server, which finally responds to the client. 

Isaac is written in Python and allows configuring the 
service to a given interconnect topology, computation, 
communication, and I/O pattern. A configuration de- 
scribes, on a per request class basis, the computation, 
communication, and I/O characteristics across multiple 
service tiers. In this manner, we can configure experi- 
ments to stress different aspects of a service and to in- 
dependently push the system to capacity along multiple 
dimensions. We use MySQL for the database tier to re- 
flect a realistic transactional storage tier. 

For our first experiment, we configure Isaac with four 
DBs, four ASs, four FSs and 28 clients. The clients gen- 
erate requests, wait for responses, and sleep for some 
time before generating new requests. Each client gener- 
ates 20 requests and each such request touches five ASs 
(randomly selected at run time) after going through the 
FS. Each request from the AS involves 10 reads from and 
2 writes to a database each of size 1KB. The database 
server is also chosen randomly at runtime. Upon com- 
pleting its database queries, each AS computes 500 SHA- 
1 hashes of the response before sending it back to the FS. 
Each FS then collects responses from all five AS’s and fi- 
nally computes 5,000 SHA-1 hashes on the concatenated 
results before replying to the client. In later experiments, 
we vary both the amount of computation and I/O to quan- 
tify sensitivity to varying resource bottlenecks 

We perform this 40-node experiment both with and 
without DieCast. For brevity, we do not show the re- 
sults of initial tests validating DieCast accuracy (in all 
cases, performance matched closely in both the dilated 
and baseline case). Rather, we run a more complex ex- 
periment where a subset of the machines fail and then 
recover. Our goal is to show that DieCast can accurately 
match application performance before the failure occurs, 
during the failure scenario, and the application’s recovery 
behavior. After 200 seconds, we fail half of the database 
servers (chosen at random) by stopping MySQL servers 
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Figure 12: Tier-breakdown. 
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Figure 13: Stressing DB/CPU. 


on the corresponding nodes. As a result, client requests 
accessing failed databases will not complete, slowing the 
rate of completed requests. After one minute of down- 
time, we restart the MySQL server and soon after we 
expect to see the request completion rate to regain its 
original value. Figure 11 shows fraction of requests com- 
pleted on the Y-axis as a function of time since the start of 
the experiment on the X-axis. DieCast closely matches 
the baseline application behavior with a dilation factor 
of 10. We also compare the percentage of time spent 
in each of the three tiers of Isaac averaged across all re- 
quests. Figure 12 shows that in addition to the end-to-end 
response time, DieCast closely tracks the system behav- 
ior on a per-tier basis. 


Encouraged by the results of the previous experi- 
ment, we next attempt to saturate individual compo- 
nents of Isaac to explore the limits of DieCast’s accuracy. 
First, we evaluate DieCast’s ability to scale network ser- 
vices when database access dominates per-request ser- 
vice time. Figure 13 shows the completion time for re- 
quests, where each service issues a 100-KB (rather than 
1-KB) write to the database with all other parameters re- 
maining the same. This amounts to a total of 1 MB of 
database writes for every request from a client. Even for 
these larger data volumes, DieCast faithfully reproduces 
system performance. While for this workload, we are 
able to maintain good accuracy, the evaluation of disk di- 
lation summarized in Figure 2(c) suggests that there will 
certainly be points where disk dilation inaccuracy will 
affect overall DieCast accuracy. 


Next, we evaluate DieCast accuracy when one of 
the components in our architecture saturates the CPU. 
Specifically, we configure our front-end servers such that 
prior to sending each response to the client, they compute 
SHA-1 hashes of the response 500,000 times to artifi- 
cially saturate the CPU of this tier. The results of this ex- 
periment too are shown in Figure 13. We are encouraged 
overall as the system does not significantly diverge even 
to the point of CPU saturation. For instance, the CPU 
utilization for nodes hosting the FS in this experiment 
varied from 50 — 80% for the duration of the experiment 
and even under such conditions DieCast closely matched 
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the baseline system performance. The “No DieCast” 
lines plot the performance of the stress-DB and stress- 
CPU configurations with regular VM multiplexing with- 
out DieCast-scaling. As with BitTorrent and RUBiS, we 
see that without DieCast, the test infrastructure fails to 
predict the performance of the baseline system. 


5 Commercial System Evaluation 


While we were encouraged by DieCast’s accuracy for the 
applications we considered in Section 4, all of the ex- 
periments were designed by DieCast authors and were 
largely academic in nature. To understand the generality 
of our system, we consider its applicability to a large- 
scale commercial system. 

Panasas [4] builds scalable storage systems target- 
ing Linux cluster computing environments. It has sup- 
plied solutions to several government agencies, oil and 
gas companies, media companies and several commer- 
cial HPC enterprises. A core component of Panasas’s 
products is the PanFS parallel filesystem (henceforth re- 
ferred to as PanFS): an object-based cluster filesystem 
that presents a single, cache coherent unified namespace 
to clients. 

To meet customer requirements, Panasas must ensure 
its systems can deliver appropriate performance under a 
range of client access patterns. Unfortunately, it is of- 
ten impossible to create a test environment that reflects 
the setup at a customer site. Since Panasas has several 
customers with very large super-computing clusters and 
limited test infrastructure at its disposal, its ability to per- 
form testing at scale is severely restricted by hardware 
availability; exactly the type of situation DieCast tar- 
gets. For example, the Los Alamos National Lab has de- 
ployed PanFS with its Roadrunner peta-scale super com- 
puter [5]. The Roadrunner system is designed to deliver 
a sustained performance level of one petaflop at an esti- 
mated cost of $90 million. Because of the tremendous 
scale and cost, Panasas cannot replicate this computing 
environment for testing purposes. 


Porting Time Dilation. In evaluating our ability to ap- 
ply DieCast to PanFS, we encountered one primary limi- 
tation. PanFS clients use a Linux kernel module to com- 
municate with the PanFS server. The client-side code 
runs on recent versions of Xen , and hence, DieCast sup- 
ported them with no modifications. However, the PanFS 
server runs in a custom operating system derived from an 
older version of FreeBSD that does not support Xen. The 
significant modifications to the base FreeBSD operating 
system made it impossible to port PanFS to a more re- 
cent version of FreeBSD that does support Xen. Ideally, 
it would be possible to simply encapsulate the PanFS 
server in a fully virtualized Xen VM. However, recall 
that this requires virtualization support in the processor 
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Figure 14: Validating DieCast on PanFS. 


which was unavailable in the hardware Panasas was us- 
ing. Even if we had the hardware, Xen did not support 
FreeBSD on FV VMs until recently due to a well known 
bug [2]. Thus, unfortunately we could not easily employ 
the existing time dilation techniques with PanFS on the 
server side. However, since we believe DieCast concepts 
are general and not restricted to Xen, we took this oppor- 
tunity to explore whether we could modify the PanFS OS 
to support DieCast, without any virtualization support. 

To implement time dilation in the PanFS kernel, we 
scale the various time sources , and consequently, the 
wall clock. The TDF can be specified at boot time as 
a kernel parameter. As before, we need to scale down 
resources available to PanFS such that its perceived ca- 
pacity matches the baseline. 

For scaling the network, we use Dummynet [27], 
which ships as part of the PanFS OS. However, there was 
no mechanism for limiting the CPU available to the OS, 
or to slow the disk. The PanFS OS does not support non 
work-conserving CPU allocation. Further, simply modi- 
fying the CPU scheduler for user processes is insufficient 
because it would not throttle the rate of kernel process- 
ing. For CPU dilation, we had to modify the kernel as 
follows. We created a CPU-bound task, (idle), in the 
kernel and we statically assigned it the highest schedul- 
ing priority. We scale the CPU by maintaining the re- 
quired ratio between the run times of the idle task and 
all remaining tasks. If the idle task consumes suffi- 
cient CPU, it is removed from the run queue and the reg- 
ular CPU scheduler kicks in. If not, the scheduler always 
picks the idle task because of its priority. 

For disk dilation, we were faced by the complication 
that multiple hardware and software components interact 
in PanFS to service clients. For performance, there are 
several parallel data paths and many operations are either 
asynchronous or cached. Accurately implementing disk 
dilation would require accounting for all of the possible 
code paths as well as modeling the disk drives with high 
fidelity. In an ideal implementation, if the physical ser- 
vice time for a disk request is s and the TDF is ¢, then the 
request should be delayed by time (t — 1)s such that the 
total physical service time becomes t x s, which under 
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dilation would be perceived as the desired value of s. 

Unfortunately, the Panasas operating system only pro- 
vides coarse-grained kernel timers. Consequently, sleep 
calls with small durations tend to be inaccurate. Using 
a number of micro-benchmarks, we determined that the 
smallest sleep interval that could be accurately imple- 
mented in the PanFS operating system was | ms. 

This limitation affects the way disk dilation can be im- 
plemented. For I/O intensive workloads, the rate of disk 
requests is high. At the same time, the service time of 
each request is relatively modest. In this case, delaying 
each request individually is not an option, since the over- 
head of invoking sleep dominates the injected delay and 
gives unexpectedly large slowdowns. Thus, we chose to 
aggregate delays across some number of requests whose 
service time sums to more than | ms and periodically in- 
ject delays rather than injecting a delay for each request. 
Another practical limitation is that it is often difficult to 
accurately bound the service time of a disk request. This 
is a result of the various I/O paths that exist: requests can 
be synchronous or asynchronous, they can be serviced 
from the cache or not and so on. 

While we realize that this implementation is imperfect, 
it works well in practice and can be automatically tuned 
for each workload. A perfect implementation would have 
to accurately model the low level disk behavior and im- 
prove the accuracy of the kernel sleep function. Because 
operating systems and hardware will increasingly sup- 
port native virtualization, we feel that our simple disk di- 
lation implementation targeting individual PanFS work- 
loads is reasonable in practice to validate our approach. 


Validation We first wish to establish DieCast accuracy 
by running experiments on bare hardware and comparing 
them against DieCast-scaled virtual machines. We start 
by setting up a storage system consisting of an PanFS 
server with 20 disks of capacity 250GB each (STB total 
storage). We evaluate two benchmarks from the stan- 
dard bandwidth test suite used by Panasas. The first 
benchmark involves 10 clients (each on a separate ma- 
chine) running [OZone [23]. The second benchmark uses 
the Message Passing Interface (MPI) across 100 clients 
(again, on separate machines) [28]. 

For DieCast scaling, we repeat the experiment with our 
modifications to the PanFS server configured to enforce a 
dilation factor of 10. Thus, we allocate 10% of the CPU 
to the server and dilate the network using Dummynet to 
10% of the physical bandwidth and 10 times the latency 
(to preserve the bandwidth-delay product). On the client 
side, we have all clients running in separate virtual ma- 
chines (10 VMs per physical machine), each receiving 
10% of the CPU with a dilation factor of 10. 

Figure 14 plots the aggregate client throughput for 
both experiments on the y-axis as a function of the 
data block size on the x-axis. Circles mark the read 




















Aggregate Number of clients 
Throughput 

10 250 1000 
Write 370 MB/s | 403 MB/s | 398 MB/s 
Read 402 MB/s | 483 MB/s | 424 MB/s 














Table 1: Aggregate read/write throughputs from the IOZone benchmark 
with block size 16M. PanFS performance scales gracefully with larger 
client populations. 


throughput while triangles mark write throughput. We 
use solid lines for the baseline and dashed lines for the 
DieCast-scaled configuration. For both reads and writes, 
DieCast closely follows baseline performance, never di- 
verging by more than 5% even for unusually large block 
sizes. 


Scaling With sufficient faith in the ability of DieCast to 
reproduce performance for real-world application work- 
loads we next aim to push the scale of the experiment 
beyond what Panasas can easily achieve with their exist- 
ing infrastructure. 


We are interested in the scalability of PanFS as we 
increase the number of clients by two orders of magni- 
tude. To achieve this, we design an experiment similar 
to the one above, but this time we fix the block size at 
16MB and vary the number of clients. We use 10 VMs 
each on 25 physical machines to support 250 clients to 
run the IOZone benchmark. We further scale the exper- 
iment by using 10 VMs each on 100 physical machines 
to go up to 1000 clients. In each case, all VMs are run- 
ning at a TDF of 10. The PanFS server also runs at a 
TDF of 10 and all resources (CPU, network, disk) are 
scaled appropriately. Table | shows that the performance 
of PanFS with increasing client population. Interestingly, 
we find relatively little increase in throughput as we in- 
crease the client population. Upon investigating further, 
we found that a single PanFS server configuration is lim- 
ited to 4 Gb/s (500 MB/s) of aggregate bisection band- 
width between the servers and clients (including any IP 
and filesystem overhead). While our network emulation 
accurately reflected this bottleneck, we did not catch the 
bottleneck until we ran our experiments. We leave a per- 
formance evaluation when removing this bottleneck to 
future work. 


We would like to emphasize that prior to our experi- 
ment, Panasas had been unable to perform experiments at 
this scale. This is in part due to the fact that such a large 
number of machines might not be available at any given 
time for a single experiment. Further, even if machines 
are available, blocking a large number of machines re- 
sults in significant resource contention because several 
other smaller experiments are then blocked on avail- 
ability of resources. Our experiments demonstrate that 
DieCast can leverage existing resources to work around 
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these types of problems. 


6 DieCast Usage Scenarios 


In this section, we discuss DieCast’s applicability and 
limitations for testing large-scale network services in a 
variety of environments. 

DieCast aims to reproduce the performance of an orig- 
inal system configuration and is well suited for predict- 
ing the behavior of the system under a variety of work- 
loads. Further, because the test system can be subject to 
a variety of realistic and projected client access patterns, 
DieCast may be employed to verify that the system can 
maintain the terms of Service Level Agreements (SLA). 

It runs in a controlled and partially emulated network 
environment. Thus, it is relatively straightforward to con- 
sider the effects of revamping a service’s network topol- 
ogy (e.g., to evaluate whether an upgrade can alleviate 
a communication bottleneck). DieCast can also system- 
atically subject the system to failure scenarios. For ex- 
ample, system architects may develop a suite of fault- 
loads to determine how well a service maintains response 
times, data quality, or recovery time metrics. Similarly, 
because DieCast controls workload generation it is ap- 
propriate for considering a variety of attack conditions. 
For instance, it can be used to subject an Internet service 
to large-scale Denial-of-Service attacks. DieCast may 
enable evaluation of various DOS mitigation strategies 
or software architectures. 

Many difficult-to-isolate bugs result from system con- 
figuration errors (e.g., at the OS, network, or application 
level) or inconsistencies that arise from “live upgrades” 
of a service. The resulting faults may only manifest as 
errors in a small fraction of requests and even then after 
a specific sequence of operations. Operator errors and 
mis-configurations [22,24] are also known to account for 
a significant fraction of service failures. DieCast makes it 
possible to capture the effects of mis-configurations and 
upgrades before a service goes live. 

At the same time, DieCast will not be appropriate 
for certain service configurations. As discussed earlier, 
DieCast is unable to scale down the memory or storage 
capacity of a service. Services that rely on multi-petabyte 
data sets or saturate the physical memories of all of their 
machines with little to no cross-machine memory/storage 
redundancy may not be suitable for DieCast testing. If 
system behavior depends heavily on the behavior of the 
processor cache, and if multiplexing multiple VMs onto 
a single physical machine results in significant cache pol- 
lution, then DieCast may under-predict the performance 
of certain application configurations. 

DieCast may change the fine-grained timing of indi- 
vidual events in the test system. Hence, DieCast may not 
be able to reproduce certain race conditions or timing er- 
rors in the original service. Some bugs, such as memory 


leaks, will only manifest after running for a significant 
period of time. Given that we inflate the amount of time 
required to carry out a test, it may take too long to isolate 
these types of errors using DieCast. 

Multiplexing multiple virtual machines onto a single 
physical machine, running with an emulated network, 
and dilating time will introduce some error into the pro- 
jected behavior of target services. This error has been 
small for the network services and scenarios we evalu- 
ate in this paper. In general however, DieCast’s accuracy 
will be service and deployment-specific. We have not 
yet established an overall limit to DieCast’s scaling abil- 
ity. In separate experiments not reported in this paper, we 
have successfully run with scaling factors of 100. How- 
ever, in these cases, the limitation of time itself becomes 
significant. Waiting 10 times longer for an experiment 
to configure is often reasonable, but waiting 100 times 
longer becomes difficult. 

Some services employ a variety of custom hardware, 
such as load balancing switches, firewalls, and storage 
appliances. In general, it may not be possible to scale 
such hardware in our test environment. Depending on 
the architecture of the hardware, one approach is to wrap 
the various operating systems for such cases in scaled vir- 
tual machines. Another approach is to run the hardware 
itself and to build custom wrappers to intercept requests 
and responses, scaling them appropriately. A final option 
is to run such hardware unscaled in the test environment, 
introducing some error in system performance. Our work 
with PanFS shows that it is feasible to scale unmodified 
services into the DieCast environment with relatively lit- 
tle work on the part of the developer. 


7 Related Work 


Our work builds upon previous efforts in a number of 
areas. We discuss each in turn below. 

Testing scaled systems SHRiNK [25] is perhaps most 
closely related to DieCast in spirit. SHRiNK aims to 
evaluate the behavior of faster networks by simulat- 
ing slower ones. For example, their “scaling hypothe- 
sis” states that the behavior of 100Mbps flows through 
a 1Gbps pipe should be similar to 10Mbps through a 
100Mbps pipe. When this scaling hypothesis holds, it 
becomes possible to run simulations more quickly and 
with a lower memory footprint. Relative to this effort, we 
show how to scale fully operational computer systems, 
considering complex interactions among CPU, network, 
and disk spread across many nodes and topologies. 

Testing through Simulation and Emulation One 
popular approach to testing complex network services is 
through building a simulation model of system behavior 
under a variety of access patterns. While such simula- 
tions are valuable, we argue that simulation is best suited 
to understanding coarse-grained performance character- 
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istics of certain configurations. Simulation is less suited 
to configuration errors or to capturing the effects of un- 
expected component interactions, failures, etc. 


Superficially, emulation techniques (e.g. Emulab [34] 
or ModelNet [31]), offer a more realistic alternative to 
simulation because they support running unmodified ap- 
plications and operating systems. Unfortunately, such 
emulation is limited by the capacity of the available phys- 
ical hardware and hence is often best suited to consider- 
ing wide-area network conditions (with smaller bisection 
bandwidths) or smaller system configurations. For in- 
stance, multiplexing 1000 instances of an overlay across 
50 physical machines interconnected by Gigabit Ether- 
net may be feasible when evaluating a file sharing ser- 
vice on clients with cable modems. However, the same 
50 machines will be incapable of emulating the network 
or CPU characteristics of 1000 machines in a multi-tier 
network service consisting of dozens of racks and high- 
speed switches. 


Time Dilation DieCast leverages earlier work on Time 
Dilation [19] to assist with scaling the network configura- 
tion of a target service. This earlier work focused on eval- 
uating network protocols on next-generation networking 
topologies, e.g., the behavior on TCP on 10Gbps Ether- 
net while running on 1Gbps Ethernet. Relative to this 
previous work, DieCast improves upon time dilation to 
scale down a particular network configuration. In addi- 
tion, we demonstrate that it is possible to trade time for 
compute resources while accurately scaling CPU cycles, 
complex network topologies, and disk I/O. Finally, we 
demonstrate the efficacy of our approach end-to-end for 
complex, multi-tier network services. 


Detecting Performance Anomalies There have been 
a number of recent efforts to debug performance anoma- 
lies in network services, including Pinpoint [14], Mag- 
Pie [9], and Project 5 [8]. Each of these initiatives an- 
alyzes the communication and computation across mul- 
tiple tiers in modern Internet services to locate perfor- 
mance anomalies. These efforts are complementary to 
ours as they attempt to locate problems in deployed sys- 
tems. Conversely, the goal of our work is to test particu- 
lar software configurations at scale to locate errors before 
they affect a live service. 


Modeling Internet Services Finally, there have been 
many efforts to model the performance of network ser- 
vices to, for example, dynamically provision them in re- 
sponse to changing request patterns [16, 30] or to reroute 
requests in the face of component failures [12]. Once 
again, these efforts typically target already running ser- 
vices relative to our goal of testing service configura- 
tions. Alternatively, such modeling could be used to feed 
simulations of system behavior or to verify at a coarse 
granularity DieCast performance predictions. 


8 Conclusion 


Testing network services remains difficult because of 
their scale and complexity. While not technically or eco- 
nomically feasible, a comprehensive evaluation would 
require running a test system identically configured to 
and at the same scale as the original system. Such test- 
ing should enable finding performance anomalies, failure 
recovery problems, and configuration errors under a vari- 
ety of workloads and failure conditions before triggering 
corresponding errors during live runs. 

In this paper, we present a methodology and frame- 
work to enable system testing to more closely match 
both the configuration and scale of the original system. 
We show how to multiplex multiple virtual machines, 
each configured identically to a node in the original sys- 
tem, across individual physical machines. We then di- 
late individual machine resources, including CPU cycles, 
network communication characteristics, and disk I/O, to 
provide the illusion that each VM has as much comput- 
ing power as corresponding physical nodes in the orig- 
inal system. By trading time for resources, we enable 
more realistic tests involving more hosts and more com- 
plex network topologies than would otherwise be pos- 
sible on the underlying hardware. While our approach 
does add necessary storage and multiplexing overhead, 
an evaluation with a range of network services, includ- 
ing a commercial filesystem, demonstrates our accuracy 
and the potential to significantly increase the scale and 
realism of testing network services. 
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Abstract 


Testing large-scale distributed systems is a challenge, be- 
cause some errors manifest themselves only after a dis- 
tributed sequence of events that involves machine and 
network failures. DS is a checker that allows develop- 
ers to specify predicates on distributed properties of a 
deployed system, and that checks these predicates while 
the system is running. When D®S finds a problem it pro- 
duces the sequence of state changes that led to the prob- 
lem, allowing developers to quickly find the root cause. 

Developers write predicates in a simple and sequential 
programming style, while D°S checks these predicates 
in a distributed and parallel manner to allow checking 
to be scalable to large systems and fault tolerant. By 
using binary instrumentation, D°S works transparently 
with legacy systems and can change predicates to be 
checked at runtime. An evaluation with 5 deployed sys- 
tems shows that D°S can detect non-trivial correctness 
and performance bugs at runtime and with low perfor- 
mance overhead (less than 8%). 


1 Introduction 


Distributed systems are evolving rapidly from simple 
client/server applications to systems that are spread over 
many machines, and these systems are at the heart of 
today’s Internet services. Because of their scale these 
systems are difficult to develop, test, and debug. These 
systems often have bugs that are difficult to track down, 
because the bugs exhibit themselves only after a certain 
sequence of events, typically involving machine or net- 
work failures, which are often difficult to reproduce. 

The approach to debugging used in practice is for de- 
velopers to insert print statements to expose local state, 
buffer the exposed state, and periodically send the buffers 
to a central machine. The developer then writes a script 
to parse the buffers, to order the state of each machine in 
a global snapshot, and to check for incorrect behavior. 


This approach is effective both during development 
and deployment, but has some disadvantages for a devel- 
oper: the developer must write code to record the state 
of each machine and order these states into a globally- 
consistent snapshot. The developer must anticipate what 
state to record; an implementation monitoring too much 
state may slow down the deployed system, while moni- 
toring too little may miss detection of incorrect behav- 
ior. The developer may need to distribute the check- 
ing across several machines, because a central checker 
may be unable to keep up with a system deployed on 
many machines—an application we worked with pro- 
duced 500~1000 KB/s of monitoring data per machine, 
which is a small fraction (1~2%) of the total data han- 
dled by the application, but enough monitoring data as 
a whole that a single machine could not keep up. Fi- 
nally, the developer should have a plan to approximate 
a globally-consistent snapshot when some processes that 
are being checked fail, and should make the checking it- 
self fault tolerant. 

Although many tools have been proposed for simplify- 
ing debugging of distributed or parallel applications (see 
Section 7), we are unaware of a tool that removes these 
disadvantages. To fill that need, we propose D®S, a tool 
for debugging deployed distributed systems, which auto- 
mates many aspects of the manual approach, allows run- 
time checking to scale to large systems, and makes the 
checking fault tolerant. 

Using D3S, a developer writes functions that check 
distributed predicates. A predicate is often a distributed 
invariant that must hold for a component of the sys- 
tem or the system as a whole (e.g., “no two machines 
should hold the same lock exclusively”). D?S compiles 
the predicates and dynamically injects the compiled li- 
braries to the running processes of the system and ad- 
ditional verifier processes that check the system. After 
injection, the processes of the system expose their states 
as tuples (e.g., the locks a process holds), and stream the 
tuples to the verifier processes for checking. When the 
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checking identifies a problem (e.g., two processes that 
hold the same lock), D°S reports the problem and the se- 
quence of state changes that led to the problem. By using 
binary instrumentation, D°S can transparently monitor 
a deployed, legacy system, and developers can change 
predicates at runtime. 

A key challenge in the design of D°S is to allow the 
developer to express easily what properties to check, yet 
allow the checking to use several machines so that the 
developer can check large systems at runtime. A second 
challenge is that D°S should handle failures of check- 
ing machines. A third challenge is that D°S should han- 
dle failures of processes being checked—the checkers 
should continue running without unnecessary false neg- 
atives or positives in the checking results. Using the lock 
example, suppose a client acquires a lock with a lease 
for a certain period but then fails before releasing the 
lock, and after the lease expires another client acquires 
the lock. The predicate that checks for double acquires 
should not flag this case as an error. To avoid this prob- 
lem, D°?S must handle machine failures when computing 
snapshots. 

D°S’s design addresses these challenges as follows. 
For the first challenge, D?S allows developers to orga- 
nize checkers in a directed-acyclic graph, inspired by 
Dryad [21]. For each vertex, which represents a compu- 
tation stage, developers can write a sequential C++ func- 
tion for checkers of this stage; the function can reuse type 
declarations from the program being checked. The state 
tuples output by the checkers flow to the downstream ver- 
tices in the graph. During the checking, a vertex can be 
mapped to several verifier processes that run the check- 
ers in parallel; in this way D°S can use multiple machines 
to scale runtime checking to large systems. Within this 
framework, D°S also incorporates sampling of the state 
being checked, and incremental checking. These features 
can make the checking more lightweight. 

For the second challenge, DS monitors verifier pro- 
cesses. When one fails, D?S starts a new verifier pro- 
cess and feeds it the input of the failed process. Be- 
cause checkers are deterministic, D?S can re-execute the 
checkers with the same input. 

For the third challenge, the verifier processes re- 
move failed processes from globally-consistent snap- 
shots before checking the snapshots. D?S uses a logical 
clock [24] to order the exposed state tuples, and has a 
well-defined notion of which processes are in the snap- 
shot at each timestamp. For the previous lock example, 
DS will not report a false positive, because the lock state 
acquired by the first client is removed from the snapshot 
at the time when the second client acquires the lock. 

We have implemented D?S on Windows and used it 
to check several distributed systems. We were able to 
quickly find several intricate bugs in a semi-structured 


storage system [26], a Paxos [25] implementation, a Web 
search engine [37], a Chord implementation [35, 1], and 
a BitTorrent client [2]. We also found that the burden of 
writing predicate checkers for these systems was small 
(the largest predicate we used has 210 lines of code; oth- 
ers are around 100 lines), and that the overhead of run- 
time checking was small compared to the system being 
checked (the largest overhead is 8% but for most cases it 
is less than 1%). 

The main contributions of this paper are: the model 
for writing predicate checkers; the runtime that allows 
real-time checking to scale to large systems, that con- 
structs global snapshots to avoid unnecessary false nega- 
tives and positives, and that handles failures of checking 
machines; and, the evaluation with 5 distributed systems. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 details D°S’s design. Section 3 explains how D?S 
computes global snapshots. Section 4 describes our im- 
plementation of D?S on Windows. Section 5 presents an 
evaluation with several distributed systems. Sections 6 
reports on the performance of D°S. Section 7 relates D?S 
to previous work. Section 8 summarizes our conclusions. 


2 Design 


We describe the design of D?S (see Figure 1). D?S com- 
piles a predicate into a state-exposer library and a check- 
ing library. Using binary instrumentation, D°S dynami- 
cally injects the state exposer into the running processes 
of the system. The state exposers produce tuples de- 
scribing the current state of interest, and partitions the 
stream of tuples among the verifier processes. The ver- 
ifying processes either run on dedicated machines or on 
the same machines that the system runs on. The veri- 
fying processes order tuples globally, and evaluate the 
predicate on snapshots of tuples. If a predicate fails, D°S 
reports to the developer the problem and the sequence of 
state changes that led to the problem. 

The rest of this section describes the design of D°S in 
more detail: how developers write predicates, how D?S 
inserts them into a deployed system, how D°S allows 
for parallel checking and stream processing for checking 
predicates in a scalable and efficient manner. 


2.1 Writing predicates 


To illustrate the ease with which a developer can write 
a predicate, we will describe a predicate written in C++ 
that we have used to check the distributed lock service 
in Boxwood [29]. This distributed lock service allows 
clients to acquire multiple-reader single-writer locks. A 
lock can be held in either Shared or Exclusive 
mode. A critical property of the service is that the 
lock holders must be consistent, i.e., either there is one 
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Exclusive holder and no Shared holders, or there 
is no Exclusive holders. Because clients cache locks 
locally (to reduce traffic between the clients and the lock 
server), only the clients know the current state of a lock. 

Figure 2 shows the code that the developer writes 
to monitor and check the properties of Boxwood’s dis- 
tributed lock service. The developer organizes the pred- 
icate checking in several stages and expresses how the 
stages are connected in an acyclic graph; the developer 
describes this graph with the script part of the code. In 
the example there are only two stages that form a single 
edge with two vertices (Vo and V,). (Later examples in 
this paper have more stages.) 

The vertex Vo represents the system and the state it 
generates. The developer describes the state after a 
change as a set of tuples; in the example, each tuple 
has three fields of types: client:ClientID, lock:LockID 
and mode:LockMode. These types come from the header 
file of the lock service code, and the developer can reuse 
them in the script and C++ code. The tuples together ex- 
press the locks and their state that a lock client is holding. 

The vertex V; represents the computation of the lock 
predicate. As the script shows, V; takes as input the out- 
put of Vo and generates a set of tuples, each of which has 
one field conflict:LockID. This vertex is marked as final 
to indicate it is the final stage of the checker. 

The developer specifies the computation to check the 
predicate at vertex V; by writing C++ code, again reusing 
the types of the system being checked. In the example, 
the computation is the class LockVerifier, which is de- 
rived from the Vertex class and which the developer ties 
to V; using a template argument. The developer must 
write a method Execute. The D'S runtime invokes this 
method each time it constructs a global snapshot of tu- 
ples of the type that Vo produces for a timestamp t; how 
the runtime produces sequences of global snapshots is 


#scripts 1. Describe computation graph with output type in each stage 
VO: exposer > { (client: ClientID, lock: LockID, mode: LockMode) } 

V1: VO > {(conflict: LockID) } as final 

# 2. Correlate state changes with monitored functions in app’s code 
after (ClientNode::OnLockAcquired) addtuple (SO->m_NodelD, $1, $2) 
after (ClientNode::OnLockReleased) deltuple (S$0->m_NodelD, $1, $2) 


// C++ code for predicate in V1. 
class LockVerifer : public Vertex< V1 > { 
virtual void Execute(const VO::Collection & snapshot) { 
std::map< LockID, int> exclusive, shared; // count the lock holders 
while ( ! snapshot.eof() ) { 
// VO::Tuple is VO’s output type, i.e., (ClientID, LockID, LockMode) 
VO0::Tuple t = snapshot.get_next(); 
If ( t mode == EXCLUSIVE ) 
exclusive[t.lock]++; 
else shared[t.lock]++; 
} 
// check conflicts and add to “output” member of Vertex. 
for (Iterator it = exclusive.begin(); it != exclusive.end(); ++ it) 
if ( it->value > 1 | | (it->value == 1 && exist(shared, it->key) ) 
output.add( V1::Tuple(it->key) ); 
} 
static Key Mapping(const VO::Tuple & t) { // map states to key space 
return t.lock; 








Figure 2: (a) Checking code. (b) graph and checker execution. 


the topic of Section 3. In the example, Execute enumer- 
ates all tuples in the snapshot and tracks the number of 
clients holding an Exclusive and Shared lock for 
each lock ID. It outputs the IDs of locks that are in con- 
flict at timestamp ft. 

As shown, the developer can check distributed proper- 
ties by writing just sequential code that processes states 
in a centralized manner and reuses types from the sys- 
tem being checked. How the runtime transmits the state 
of multiple clients, collects the state of the clients into a 
globally-consistent snapshot, and checks them in parallel 
is hidden from the developer. This design achieves D?S’s 
design goals of expressiveness and simplicity. 





2.2 Inserting predicates 


To change what properties of a system to check, a de- 
veloper can insert predicates when the system is run- 
ning. The developer uses D?S’s compiler to generate 
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C++ code from the predicates for a state exposer and a 
checking logic module. The output of the compiler is 
two dynamically-linked libraries, one for each module, 
that can be attached to a running process. 

D°S then disseminates and attaches the generated state 
exposer to every process of the system. When loaded, 
the state exposer rewrites the binary modules of the pro- 
cess, so as to add new functions that will execute ei- 
ther before or after the functions to be monitored (Sec- 
tion 4 explains the details). These new functions con- 
struct tuples in Vo’s output from memory states. For 
the script in Figure 2, the state exposer adds two func- 
tions after ClientNode: :OnLockAcquired and 
ClientNode: :OnLockReleased, respectively, to 
obtain the acquired and released lock states. These func- 
tions construct tuples of the form ($0—->m_NodelID, $1, 
$2), in which $i is the i” parameter to the original 
function (for member functions in C++, $0 is the “this” 
pointer). The state exposer will add or delete the con- 
structed tuples in Vo’s output, instructed by the addtu- 
ple and deltuple keywords. The developer is allowed to 
embed C++ code in the script to construct tuples for Vo 
in case the script needs more than the function param- 
eters. However, we find that in most cases (all systems 
we checked), exposing function parameters is sufficient 
to monitor state changes. 

The state exposer can start outputting tuples imme- 
diately after it adds all monitoring functions. Alterna- 
tively, it can start on a certain time instructed by the 
developer. Due to network delay, different instances of 
state exposers may not start at exactly the same time. 
This causes no problems, because the D°S verifiers will 
wait with running the checkers until they can construct a 
global snapshot. 

The checking library contains the programs for ver- 
tices other than Vo. D?S attaches them to all verifiers, 
and the verifiers start to process incoming tuples, run 
the checkers when a global snapshot is ready, and stream 
outputs to their next stages. 

When a developer inserts a new predicate checker 
while the system is running, the checker may miss vi- 
olations that are related to previous unmonitored history. 
For instance, in the lock example, if the verifier starts af- 
ter a client has acquired a lock, the verifier does not know 
that the client already has the lock and a related violation 
may go undetected. 


2.3. Dataflow graphs 


More complex predicates than the lock example will 
have more complex dataflow graphs of verifiers. D°S 
runs vertices to process timestamp ¢ when the input data 
from upstreaming vertices are ready to construct a con- 
sistent snapshot for t. After the snapshot is processed, the 


output data is also labeled with ¢ and transmitted to all 
downstream vertices. When all vertices has executed for 
t, the predicate is evaluated for t, and D?S produces the 
checking result from the output of the final vertex. Ver- 
tices can work on different timestamps simultaneously 
in a pipeline fashion, transparently exploiting the paral- 
lelism in the predicate. 

Predicates are deterministically calculated from the 
exposed states. When failures happen in intermediate 
vertices, after recovery D°S can re-execute the same 
timestamp from the original exposed states in Vo (Vo 
can buffer exposed states of the timestamp, until the fi- 
nal stage finishes). This scheme allows D°S to handle 
verifier failures easily. 


2.4 Partitioned execution 


The D°S runtime can partition the predicate computation 
across multiple machines, as in Figure 2(b), with min- 
imal guidance from the developer. Using the lock ser- 
vice example, to guarantee the correctness of predicate 
checking when the runtime partitions the computation, 
the tuples describing the same lock should be checked to- 
gether. Similar to the Map phase in MapReduce [12], the 
developer expresses this requirement through the Map- 
ping method, which maps output tuples to a virtual key 
space. The runtime then partitions the key space dynami- 
cally over several machines and runs the computation for 
different key ranges in parallel. Tuples mapped to a key 
are checked by the verifier that takes that key as input. 
In the example, the first and the second machine will run 
Execute for lock 0 ~ 5 and 6 ~ 10, respectively. Each 
vertex can have an independent mapping function. D?S 
uses a default hash function when there is no mapping 
function in a vertex. 

A notification mechanism (details in Section 4) tells 
verifiers the current key assignments of their downstream 
vertices so that verifiers can transmit outputs to the veri- 
fiers that depend on them. If a verifier fails, its responsi- 
ble input range will be taken over by other remaining ver- 
ifiers. By changing the assignment of key spaces to veri- 
fiers on demand, D?S is free to add and remove verifiers, 
or re-balance the jobs on verifiers. This design achieves 
D°S’s design goals of scalability and failure tolerance. 


2.5 Stream processing and sampling 


Often, there are only minor variations in state between 
consecutive timestamps. In such cases it is inefficient to 
transmit and process the entire snapshots at every times- 
tamp. For this reason DS supports stream processing, in 
which vertices only transmit the difference in their out- 
put compared to the last timestamp, and check the state 
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VO: exposer > { (pred: chordID, self: chordID, succ: chordID) } 
V1: VO > {(sum_range_size: int) } 
V2: V1 > { (range_coverage: float) } as final 
before (stabilize) deltuple ($0->leftID, $0->node.id, $0->rightID) 
after (stabilize) addtuple (SO->leftID, $0->node.id, $0->rightID) 
class RangeSum : public Vertex< V1> { 
virtual void Execute(const VO::Collection & snapshot) { 
// calculate size of key range 
int sum_range_size = 0; 
while ( ! snapshot.eof() ) { 
VO0::Tuple t = snapshot.get_next(); 
sum_range_size += circle_distance(t.pred, t.self); 
} 
output.add( V1::Tuple( sum_range_size ) ); 
} 
// incremental evaluation on delta data 
virtual void ExecuteChange(const VO::Delta & delta) { 
// calculate delta of key range size 
int delta_range_size = 0; 
while ( ! delta.eof()) { 
VO0::Tuple t; DeltaFlag flag; 
delta.get_next( t, flag ); 
int sign = ( flag== DELTA_FLAG_DELETED ) ? -1: 1; 
delta_range_size += sign * circle_distance(t.pred, t.self); 
} 
output.add( V1::Tuple( last_output + delta_range_size ) ); 
} 
b 
class Aggregation : public Vertex< V2 > { 
virtual void Execute(const V1::Collection & snapshot) { 
// aggregate range sizes from previous vertex 
int sum = 0; 
while ( ! snapshot.eof() ) { 
sum += snapshot.get_next().sum_range_size; 
} 
output.add( V2::Tuple( sum / CIRCLE_SIZE ) ); 
} 
static Key Mapping(const V1::Tuple & t) { 
return 0; // make sure all state are transmitted to single verifier 


} 


Figure 3: The predicate that checks the key range coverage 
among Chord nodes. 


incrementally. There is an optional ExecuteChange func- 
tion to specify the logic for incremental processing. 


To illustrate the use of ExecuteChange and dataflow 
graph with more vertices, we will use Chord DHT in 723 
service [35] as another example (Figure 3). Section 5.4 
presents the checking results of this example. 


We check the consistency of its key ranges among 
Chord nodes. Every Chord node exposes the ring infor- 
mation as tuples with three fields: pred, self and succ, 
which indicate the chordID of the node’s predecessor, 
itself and the successor, respectively. According to the 
13-Chord implementation, the key range assigned to the 
node is |pred, self). The key range predicate computes 
the aggregate key range held by current nodes, relative 
to the entire ID space. In ideal case where the Chord ring 
is correct, this value should be 100%. Below 100% in- 


dicates “holes” while above 100% indicates overlaps in 
key ranges. 

For the key range predicate in Chord, we use three ver- 
tices Vy — Vi — V2. Vo represents state exposer that 
outputs states from Chord nodes. Every state represents 
the neighborhood of a Chord node in the ring. The sec- 
ond vertex V; calculates the sum of range sizes in Exe- 
cute from received states from all Chord nodes. 

ExecuteChange shows incremental execution. It re- 
ceives only the difference of two consecutive snapshots, 
and uses its last output as the base of execution. This 
avoids most of the redundant transmission and process- 
ing on unchanged states, reducing the overhead in both 
state exposers and verifiers. 

To make the Chord checker scalable, we partition the 
execution of V, to multiple verifiers, each verifier taking 
only a subset of the states. Therefore, we need a third 
vertex V2 to aggregate the outputs from all verifiers in 
VY, ie., the sum of key ranges in each partition. It cal- 
culates the relative range coverage as final output of the 
predicate. We use one verifier in the final vertex, and 
the verifier communicates with verifiers in V;. This al- 
gorithm is essentially a 2-level aggregation tree; more 
levels will further improve scalability and pipelining. 

Beside stream processing, developers can use sam- 
pling to further reduce overhead. Developers can check 
only sampled states in each vertex. To achieve this, D?S 
allows verifiers to take as input only a portion of the key 
space for some vertices. These vertices process only the 
states that are mapped to covered keys. Tuples mapped 
to uncovered key space are dropped at the producer side. 
In addition, developers can check only sampled times- 
tamps. This can be done because D?S can stop checking 
in the middle of system execution and restart predicate 
checking at later global snapshots. 

With sampling, D°S can use a few verifiers to check a 
large-scale system in probabilistic manner. For instance, 
to check the consistency of Chord key range, D?S can 
randomly sample a number of keys at different time and 
check that each sampled key has exact one holder (see 
Section 5.4), instead of checking the entire key space 
all the time. This approach makes the checking more 
lightweight, at the risk of having false negatives (i.e., 
missed violations). 


2.6 Discussion 


The two examples check predicates for safety properties 
only. For liveness properties, which should eventually 
be true, a violation often implies only that the system is 
in fluctuating status, rather than a bug. Similar to our 
previous work [27], a D°S user can specify a timeout 
threshold plus stability measures in the predicate to filter 
out false alarms for liveness violations. 
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In theory, D°S is capable of checking any property 
specified on a finite length of consecutive snapshots. To 
be used in practice, D?S should impose negligible over- 
head on the system being checked, and be capable of 
checking large-scale systems. Based on our experience 
in Section 6, the overhead of the system is small in most 
cases, because we need to expose only states that are rel- 
evant to the predicate, and can omit other states. As a 
result, a state exposer consumes a tiny fraction of CPU 
and I/O compared with actual payloads of the system. 

The scalability of checking depends on the predicate 
logic. When the predicate can be partitioned (as shown 
in our examples), a developer can add more verifiers to 
check larger systems. For such cases, the dataflow pro- 
gramming model effectively exploits parallelism within 
and among stages. However, some properties cannot be 
partitioned easily (e.g., deadlock detection that looks for 
cycles in the lock dependency graph). In such cases, 
the developer must write more sophisticated predicates 
to improve the scalability. For instance, the developer 
can add an early stage to filter locks that changed state 
recently, and have the final stage check only the locks 
that have been in the acquired state for a long time. By 
this means the final verifier avoids checking most correct 
locks, while still catching all deadlocks. 


3. Global Snapshots 


This section explains how D°S constructs global snap- 
shots and how accurate the predicates are under failures. 
Because of machine failures, snapshots might be incom- 
plete, missing the state of failed machines, which may 
lead to false positives and false negatives when the sys- 
tem is reconfiguring. 


3.1 Snapshots 


We model the execution of the system being checked as a 
sequential state machine that traverses a sequence of con- 
sistent snapshots with global timestamps. Assume we 
have an increasing timestamp sequence T = {to,t1,...}, 
where t; € 7 is a timestamp for i € N. The membership 
at timestamp t is the set of live processes at t, denoted by 
M(t). For a process p € M(t), we use S,(t) to denote 
its local state at timestamp t. A consistent snapshot at t, 
denoted by z(t), is the collection of states from all live 
processes at t, i.e., T(t) = Uneasy Sp(t)- With this no- 
tation, the system goes through a sequence of consistent 
snapshots, denoted by II = {7(t;),7 = 0,1,...}. D°S 
checks properties defined over these global snapshots. 
To construct a global snapshot we need a global times- 
tamp, which D°S provides in a standard manner using 
a logical clock [24]. Each process maintains a logical 
clock, which is an integer initialized to 0. Each time 


{ (A, LO, S) }, ts=2 {}, ts=10 {(A, L1, E)}, ts=16 


A O99 > 


\ \ \ 


\ {(B,L1, 6}, ts=6 \ tss12 
B ; 5 X %. 
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x * ‘\ failure detected ‘, 
\ \ \ \ 
Verifier 
wait wait check(6) check(10) —check(16) 
M(2)={A,B} M(6)={A,B} M(10)={A,B} M(16)={A} 


T={2, 6, 10, 16, ...} 
(2) ={(A, LO, S)}, 7(6) ={(A, LO, S), (B, L1, E) }, 
7(10) = { (B, L1, E) }, (16) = { (A, L1, E) } 


Figure 4: Predicate checking for consistency of distributed 
locks. Two processes A and B expose their states in the form 
of {(ClientID, LockID, Mode)} (E for Exclusive and S for 
Shared). T is the sequence of timestamps and 7(t) is the 
snapshot for timestamp ¢. Given a failure detector that out- 
puts membership for every timestamp, the verifier can decide 
whether a complete snapshot is obtained for checking. 


a process reads its logical clock (e.g., to timestamp its 
state on a state change), it increases the logical clock by 
1. Each time the process sends a message, it attaches its 
logical clock to the message. On receiving a message, the 
receiving processes sets its logical clock to the maximum 
of its local logical clock and the clock attached to the 
message. This way the D°S runtime preserves happens- 
before relationships, can order all tuples in a consistent 
total order, and can construct snapshots. 

Figure 4 illustrates the memberships and snapshots 
of the lock checking example. Process A and B are 
lock clients being checked, and they expose their state 
changes. Every state change produces a set of (ClientID, 
LockID, Mode) tuples that represent all current locks the 
process holds. The state changes happen at disjoint log- 
ical times {2, 10, 16} and {6}, respectively. In addition, 
process B crashes at logical time 12. 

If process p exposes two set of tuples at timestamp 
t; and to, for any timestamp ¢ between ¢, and fo, 


Sp(t) = S,(ti). For example, S4(6) = S,4(2) = 
{A, LO, Shared}. Therefore, given M(6) = {A, B}, 
the snapshot 7(6) = S.4(6) U Sp(6) = S4(2) USp(6). 


3.2 Predicates 


We model a predicate as a function defined over a fi- 
nite number of consecutive snapshots. The number of 
consecutive snapshots needed is called the window size 
of a predicate. Specifically, a predicate P with win- 
dow size n is a function evaluated for every timestamp 
in T P(ti) = F(m(ti-n41), T(ti-n+2), aeey m(t;)) for 
some n > 1, where F is a user-specified function. With 
this definition, a predicate can depend only on a recent 
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time window of snapshots, and thus can be checked in the 
middle of system running. In our experience, all useful 
properties can be checked with only a recent time win- 
dow of snapshots. 

In the lock example, the checked property is that at any 
time t;, there is no conflict between read and write locks. 
This property is checked by a predicate over the cur- 
rent snapshot, i.e., LockConsistency(t;) = F((ti)) 
in which F’ checks whether VI € LockID, the set 
{(¢,U’,m) € x(t)’ = lpm = Exclusive} contains 
at most one element (Figure 2 (a) implements this func- 
tion). So LockConsistency is a predicate with window 
size 1. Predicates with multiple consecutive snapshots 
are useful when specifying historical properties. 


3.3 Correctness of predicate checking 


To verify a predicate correctly, D?S needs a complete 
snapshot, which contains the state of all processes that 
constitute the system at a timestamp. To construct a 
complete snapshot 7(t), D?S must know the member- 
ship M(t), and the local states S,,(t) for all p in M(t), 
but M(t) can change due to failures. 

D®S relies on a failure detector to establish M(t). We 
model the failure detector with a query interface, similar 
to most failure detector specifications [8]. A verifier can 
query for any timestamp t in 7, and the failure detector 
will return a guess on M(t), denoted by M’(t), which 
can be incorrect. 

The verifier uses the failure detector as follows. It 
queries the failure detector and receives M’(t). Then, 
the verifier waits until local states S,,(t) for all p € M’'(t) 
have been received. Then, it constructs snapshot z(t) as 
U,enr(t) Sp(t). The verifier knows it has received S;,(t) 
either when it receives it directly or when it receives two 
consecutive states S,(t1) and 5,(t2) (ti < t < te). In 
the latter case the verifier infers that 5,(t) = S,(t1). 

If we would use this procedure unmodified, then D°S 
has a problem when p does not expose any state for a 
long time (i.e. tg >> t, ). In that case, D?S is unable 
to construct z(t) for any ¢ between t, and tg, because it 
doesn’t know if S,,(t1) is the latest state from p. There 
are several ways to deal with this problem; we describe 
the solution we have implemented. The state exposer in- 
jected to p sends periodically p’s current timestamp to 
the verifier. D°S uses this heartbeat as both failure detec- 
tor and the notification of p’s progress. Thus the verifier 
receives a train of timestamps of heartbeats intermixed 
with the exposed state from p. When computing z(t), 
D®S uses the latest received S,,(t,) as long as the largest 
timestamp received from p exceeds t. If the failure detec- 
tor declares that p has crashed at tz through a heartbeat 
timeout, for all t between t; and tz, 7(t) uses Sp(t1). 
From t larger than t2, D°S excludes all p’s state. 


Figure 4 provides an example. JB exposes its lat- 
est state at 6 and then crashes at 12. Thus, 7(10) is 
S'4(10) U Sp(6) (after waiting for more than the time- 
out threshold for new state update from B). 7(16), how- 
ever, will exclude B, since D°S will decided that B has 
departed from the system. 


3.4 Practical implications 


DS guarantees that as long as M’(t) = M(t). In other 
words, if the failure detector outputs correctly for times- 
tamp t, the corresponding snapshot will be complete. If a 
snapshot is incomplete, then a checker can produce false 
positives and false negatives. In practice, there is a trade- 
off between quick error alerts and accuracy. 

To handle process failures that can lead to incomplete 
snapshots, D°S must wait before constructing a snapshot. 
A larger waiting time T},,, results in larger buffer size to 
buffer state and delays violation detection. A too small 
Tous, however, can result in imprecise results due to in- 
correct membership information. T),,¢ thus yields a knob 
to control the tradeoff between performance and accu- 
racy. 

The appropriate value of Tj, ¢ depends the failure de- 
tector D°S uses, and should be larger than the failure de- 
tector’s timeout 7%.,4. We derive 7%, aS follows. For 
machine-room systems, there is usually a separate mem- 
bership service that monitor the machine status using 
lease mechanisms [18]. We can use the membership ser- 
vice (or our own heartbeats) in failure detector. T5x4 is 
set as the grace period of the lease (resp. heartbeat in- 
terval) plus message delay. For wide-area applications 
such as DHT, Tou¢ is determined by the specification of 
the application that declares the status of a node from its 
neighborhood. For predicates that does not rely on strict 
event orders, e.g. some runtime statistics, Ty,,¢ can be 
any values that is practically reasonable. 

As an example, consider cluster storage system that 
we have checked (see details in Section 5.1). The system 
is designed for in machine-room environment, and the 
largest observed message delay between state exposers 
and verifiers is less than 350ms. The keep-alive message 
in the system runs every 1000ms. Thus, 7}, 7 should be 
at least 1000ms + 350ms, and we use 2000ms. This guar- 
antees that the verifiers always check on consistent snap- 
shots. 


4 Implementation 


We have implemented D°?S on Windows. When compil- 
ing a predicate script, D°S extracts the types of the tuples 
and the actions of monitoring functions. It then generates 
the corresponding C++ source code, which contains the 
definitions of the tuple types, vertex classes, monitoring 
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functions, and the checking code in the predicates. D?S 
compiles the source code into a state exposer DLL and a 
checking DLL. 

The state exposer and the logical clock in D°S uses 
WiDS BOX [19] to instrument processes being moni- 
tored. BOX is a toolkit for binary instrumentation [20]; 
it identifies the function addresses through symbol in- 
formation, and rewrites the entries of functions in code 
module to redirect function calls. When injecting a DLL 
into a process, BOX loads the DLL into the process’s 
address space, and redirects function calls that are inter- 
posed on to callbacks in the DLL. Because BOX provides 
rewrites code atomically, it does not need to suspend the 
threads in the process during the instrumentation. 

Through the callbacks for application-level functions, 
the state exposer copies the exposed states into an inter- 
nal buffer. States that are used by predicates are emit- 
ted to the verifiers, whereas all others are omitted. D°S 
buffers the states to batch data transmission. It waits un- 
til the collected states exceed 500 bytes, or 500 ms has 
elapsed after the last transmission. 

The DS runtime also interposes on the socket APIs 
for sending and receiving messages. In those callbacks, 
D°S updates the logical clock. D°S also adds 8 addi- 
tional bytes to each message for the logical clock and 
some bookkeeping information, same as [27, 15]. 

To make the logical clock relate to real time, D°S di- 
vides a second in 1,000 logical ticks. Every second D?S 
checks the value of the logical clock, and if hasn’t been 
updated a 1,000 times, D?°S bumps the clock to 1,000. 
This gives a convenient way to specify timeout of the 
monitored processes (i.e., T>u¢ in Section 3.4). 

DS uses reliable network transmission between state 
exposers and verifiers, and also among verifiers when 
computation graph has multiple levels. 

D°S uses a central master machine to manage a par- 
titioned key space. Each verifier periodically reports its 
recently verified timestamp to the master. A verifier is 
considered to be failed when it doesn’t report within a 
timeout period. In such case the master re-arranges the 
partition of key space to make sure that every key is ap- 
propriately covered. The new partition is then broadcast 
to all related state exposers and verifiers. By this means 
the appropriate states will arrive at the new destinations. 


5 Experience with Using D°S 


To evaluate the effectiveness of D?S, we apply it to five 
complete, deployed systems, including systems that are 
based on production-quality code. Table 1 summarizes 
these checked systems, line of code in predicates (LoP), 
and the results, which are obtained within one month. 
For each of these systems, we will give sufficient de- 
scriptions of their logic and properties, and then report 


the effectiveness of D°S with our debugging experience, 
in terms of both the benefits and lessons we gained. 

Unless otherwise specified, experiments are per- 
formed on machines with dual 2 GHz Intel Xeon CPU 
and 4 GB memory, connected with 1 Gb Ethernet and 
run Windows Server 2003. For some systems we injected 
failures to improve testing coverage. 


5.1 PacificA 


PacificA [26] is a semi-structured distributed storage 
system. It shares with BigTable [9] the property that 
large tables are segmented into small pieces, which are 
replicated and distributed across a cluster of commodity 
servers. The goal of this project is to explore different 
design choices (e.g., semantics-agnostic vs. semantics- 
aware in replication), and develop a semi-structured stor- 
age system with better combination of these trade-offs. 

PacificA has been developed for more than one year, 
and is fairly complete with around 70,000 lines of code. 
It is a good example of a complex system that builds on 
top of well-specified components, including: two-phase 
commit for consistent replica updates, perfect failure de- 
tector on storage nodes, replica group reconfiguration to 
handle node failures, and replica reconciliation to rejoin 
areplica. When combining these components , the whole 
system can have complex message sequences with bugs 
that are hard to detect and analyze. However, each com- 
ponent must be working correctly with predictable be- 
haviors and invariants. Therefore, we use D?S to check 
individual components against their specifications. 

Based on specifications, there are several invariants 
for every major component. These invariants include 
consistency among replicas, data integrity after recovery, 
and consistent membership view across a replica group. 
Violating an invariant may eventually leads to data loss 
or replica inconsistency. We specify these invariants as 
predicates in D?S, and check a daily used deployed in- 
stance of PacificA. The deployment stores a social graph 
data for a social network computing platform. It uses 
8 servers as storage nodes, and another server as fron- 
tend for clients. Clients running in 4 other machines fre- 
quently query and update edge data stored in PacificA 
tables to complete graph computation tasks, which usu- 
ally last from a day to a week. The size of original social 
graph data is 38 GB, while during the execution the inter- 
mediate tables exceed 1 TB in size. A PacificA machine 
can have 40 MB/s throughput at the peak time. We use 
another 3 machines to run verifiers, and have detected 3 
bugs. We will explain in detail one bug in replica group 
reconfiguration. The bug violates the primary invariant 
(see page 3 of [26]) during failures. 

In PacificA, the basic unit of data is a slice (100 MB 
data chunk). A slice is replicated in three storage nodes 
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Application LoC LoP Predicates Results 

PacificA (Structured storage) 67,263 118 membership group consistency; replica consistency 3 correctness bugs 

MPS (Paxos implementation) 6,993 50 consistency in consensus outputs; leader election 2 correctness bugs 

Web search engine 26,036 | 81 unbalanced response time of indexing servers 1 performance problem 
43-Chord (DHT) 7,640 72 aggregate key range coverage; conflicting key holders availability and consistency 
libtorrent (BitTorrent client) 36,117 | 210 neighbor set; downloaded pieces; peer contribution rank | 2 performance bugs; free riders 





Table 1: Benchmarks and results 







SliceServer 





(catch the violation) 


Verifier on Sid 1 cc Report: timestamp, 
node, event sequence 


Figure 5: PacificA architecture and the bug we found. 


(SliceServers), one replica being the primary and the 
other two being secondaries. A simplified architecture 
is shown in Figure 5. The primary (labeled with P) an- 
swers queries and forwards updates to the secondaries 
(labeled with S). These replicas monitor each other with 
heartbeats. When noticing a failure, the remaining repli- 
cas will issue requests to a MetaServer (master of Slice- 
Servers) for reconfiguration, and may ask to promote 
themselves as the primary if they think the primary is 
dead. The primary invariant states that at any given 
timestamp, there cannot be more than one primary for 
a slice. This is because multiple primaries can cause po- 
tential replica inconsistency during updates. 

We expose replica states with tuples of the form (Sid, 
MachineID, {P / S}) (Figure 5), and check the number 
of P’s for every Sid (slice identifier). Because replicas of 
the same slice should be checked together, we map tuples 
to their Sid. 

As expected, the predicate found no violations in nor- 
mal cases, since the system reconfigures only after a fail- 
ure. To expand test coverage, we randomly injected fail- 
ures to SliceServers and MetaServer and then recovered 
them. After dozens of tries, D?S detected a violation in a 
slice group, which had two primary replicas. By studying 
the sequence of states and the events that led to the vio- 
lation, we determined that, before MetaServer crashed, it 
accepted a request and promote the replica to be the pri- 
mary. After crash and recovery, the MetaServer forgot 
the previous response and accepted the second replica’s 
request, which resulted in the second primary. This vi- 
olation should have been avoided by MetaServer’s fail- 
ure tolerance mechanism, which logs accepted requests 


to disk, and restores them at next start. However, the 
code uses a background thread to do batch logging, so 
the on-disk log may not have the last accepted request. 
To do it correctly, the MetaServer must flush the log be- 
fore it sends a response. 

DS helped in detecting the bug in the following ways. 
First, the bug violates a distributed property that can- 
not be checked locally. D?S provides globally-consistent 
snapshots that make checking distributed properties easy. 
Second, contrast to postmortem log verification, D°S en- 
forces always-on component-level specification check- 
ing, and catches rare-case bugs with enough information 
to determine the root cause. Without this predicate, we 
may still have noticed the bug when conflicting writes 
from two primaries would have corrupted the data. How- 
ever, from this corruption it would have been difficult to 
determine the root cause. 

We also applied D°S to an old PacificA version which 
has two data races. It took the developers several days to 
resolve them. With D°S, these bugs were caught in sev- 
eral hours of normal use, and state sequences provided 
much better hints of the root cause. 


5.2. The MPS Paxos Implementation 


Paxos [25] is a widely used consensus algorithm for 
building fault-tolerant services [29, 6]. Despite the exist- 
ing literature on Paxos, implementing a complete Paxos- 
based service is non-trivial [7]. We checked MPS!, 
a Paxos-based replicated state machine service used in 
production. MPS provides many features over the base 
Paxos protocol, e.g., it uses leader election for liveness, 
and perform state transfers to allow a new node to catch 
up with others. These additional features are necessary 
for ensuring progress of the service, because Paxos itself 
guarantees only safety but not liveness of agreement. 
MPS provides an API that application code can invoke 
to execute arbitrary commands, with the guarantee that 
all nodes execute the same sequence of commands. We 
deploy MPS on 5 nodes, the typical configuration in clus- 
ter environment, and make each node invoke the API in- 
dependently. For checking consensus protocols, testing 


IMPS is an anonymous name of a Paxos-based service system de- 
veloped by Microsoft product team. 
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(4) Learning node (5), (6) Bug condition 


L,F,P,N_ Leader, Follower, Promoting, 


and Learning 


———» Two phase commit in Paxos 


Request majority for approval 
of becoming a leader 


<---> 





> 


Ship states to a learning node (7) Stuck in abnormal status 
Figure 6: Leader election in Paxos implementation and the 
snapshots of states that lead to the bug. 


with failure cases is important. Therefore we inject a fail- 
ure module along with the state exposer library, which 
can fail the MPS process. 


An important invariant is safety and liveness of agree- 
ment: all nodes execute identical sequence of commands 
with sequence number always increasing by | (safety), 
and the system can make progress as long as there exist 
majority of nodes (liveness). To check this invariant, D?S 
exposes every executed command in each node with its 
sequence number. After days of running, D°S detected 
no violations. We did find a careless pointer error in a 
rare code path, thanks to failure injection. 


Then we turned our attention to the leader election 
implementation of MPS—this part of the service was 
less well specified and proven by the development team, 
compared to their implementation of the Paxos proto- 
col. A node can be in one of the four status: Leader, 
Follower, Promoting and Learning. In normal 
case, one Leader broadcasts incoming commands to 
Followers using the Paxos protocol (Figure 6.(1)). 
Promoting and Learning are only transient status. 
Promoting is used when leader is absent, and the pro- 
moting node needs to get majority’s approval to become 
the new leader (Figure 6.(2) and (3)). A Learning 
node is out-of-date in execution of commands, and is ac- 
tively transferring state from another node (Figure 6.(4)). 
Leader election should make the system always go back 
to the normal case after failures. Therefore, we wrote a 
predicate to check the status of nodes and catch persistent 
deviation from the normal case. 


After running for hours with randomly injected fail- 
ures, this predicate detected a persistent abnormal status, 
as shown in (5) ~ (7). We name the five nodes as A ~ E 
in counterclockwise order. After A, B, E crash and re- 
cover, both C' and D are promoting themselves (in (5)). 
Only D gets majority’s approval (A, F and itself). C 
is approved by B but the messages to A and F are lost 
(in (6)). Later when D’s promoting request arrives at 
B, B happens to be out-of-date compared with D, so 
B switches to Learning (in (7)). By design, C will 
become Follower when it learns the new leader. But 
now C considers A, E are dead and only keeps request- 
ing B, which is a learning node and will just ignore any 
requests except state transfers. Therefore, C’ can be stuck 
in Promoting for a long time. Although this bug does 
not corrupt the Paxos properties right away, it silently ex- 
cludes C' from the group and makes the system vulnera- 
ble to future failures. This bug was confirmed by people 
working on the code. 

This is a fairly complicated bug. Although the system 
has correct external behavior, D°S helps us discover the 
bug with always-on checking of internal states. This bug 
had been missed by log verification. We guess the rea- 
son might be that, when the abnormality shows up for 
a short time during a long execution, it is hard to detect 
bugs with postmortem analysis. Another lesson is that 
less rigorously specified components (e.g., leader elec- 
tion) are harder to get right. Therefore, it is productive 
for testers to write and install “ad-hoc” predicates on-the- 
fly to probe the suspected components, as DS enables. 


5.3. Web search engine 


Another research group in our lab has developed an ex- 
perimental search engine that powers an online vertical 
search [37]. It has a frontend server which distributes 
queries to a set of backend index servers and collects re- 
sults. The index is partitioned among the index servers 
using the partition-by-document scheme. Each index 
server further partitions its responsible index into five 
tiers, according to document popularity. Only the first 
tier is kept in memory. Given a query of terms, an index 
server first retrieves the documents from the first tier. If 
there are 100 hits, the index server returns, otherwise it 
tries the next tier, and so on. The system is deployed in 
250 servers, each having 8 GB memory and | TB disk. 
We use a dedicated server to run as a verifier, which com- 
municates with all index servers and the frontend. The 
frontend keeps the index servers by replaying query logs 
from a commercial search engine. 

Developers of the system were not satisfied about the 
performance. They had statistics on total latency for 
queries, but they wanted to know what contributed to the 
latency of the critical path, and how much time was spent 
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Figure 7: Load imbalance in the web search engine. 


on each tier. We used D®S to interpose on every function 
in the critical path (e.g., fetching documents from each 
tier, intersecting lists of terms, and sorting the results), 
and exposed the execution time and the related terms in 
the query. This provided detailed performance data. We 
wrote predicates to probe different aspects of the latency 
to catch abnormal queries. 

One predicate we wrote checked load balance. For 
each index tier, the predicate calculates Pr = (max — 
mean) /mean, using maximum and mean of the latency 
in the tier among index servers. Larger Pr means less 
balance of the load. Since the frontend needs to collect 
results from all the index servers, unbalanced load may 
result in a performance degradation, since the slowest in- 
dex server determines the final response time. 

Figure 7 shows the values of Pr of 500 selected 
queries over 10 index servers. For the queries whose Pr 
is greater than one (i.e., max > 2 X mean), there are 
always one or two index servers running much slower 
than others. Further diving into the latency measures 
with other predicates (e.g., the number of visited tiers 
in different index servers), we found that simple hashing 
does not balance the load across the index server uni- 
formly, and the imbalance degrades performance signifi- 
cantly when the query has more than one terms. 

DS is useful in terms of flexibility and transparency. 
Adding logs to the search engine code and performing 
postmortem analysis of these logs will yield the same 
insights. However, it is more work and doesn’t allow 
refining predicates on-the-fly. 


5.4 Chord 


DHTs are by now a well-known concept. There are avail- 
ability measures of DHTs, in terms of convergence time 
and lookup success rate in case of failures. However, 
the routing consistency in DHTs is less well understood. 
Routing consistency means that a lookup returns the cor- 
rect node holding the key, which may not happen when 
nodes fail or the network partitions [11]. For example, 
a DHT put for a key may store the key at a node that 
after healing of the network isn’t the successor or isn’t 
even in the successor list, and the key becomes unavail- 
able. Similarly, it may happen that several nodes think 
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Figure 8: 73-Chord experimental results. 


they are the successor of a key, which could lead to in- 
consistencies. Because availability and consistency are 
tradeoffs in distributed systems [17], a better study on 
DHTs should measure these two issues altogether. 


We ran an experiment with 85 Chord nodes on 7 
servers. We ran the 73 [1] Chord implementation, which 
we ported to Windows. We used the predicate in sec- 
tion 2 (Figure 3) to check the aggregate key ranges held 
by the nodes, with 4 verifiers for the first stage and 1 
verifier for the final stage. This predicate checks a nec- 
essary but insufficient condition for the integrity of the 
DHT logical space. If the output value is below 100%, 
then the system must have “holes” (i.e., no node in the 
system believes it is the successor of a key range). This 
indicates unavailability. On the other hand, an output 
value above 100% indicates overlaps (i.e., several nodes 
believe they are the successor). 


In 23, a Chord node maintains several predecessors and 
successors, and periodically pings them for stabilizing 
the ring. We used two configurations for the number of 
predecessors, one is 3 and the other is 8. The number 
of successors is set to the same value as the number of 
predecessors in either configuration. We crashed 70% of 
nodes and then monitored the change of the aggregated 
key ranges. 

Figure 8a shows the results of the two configurations. 
The 3-predecessor case has unpredictable behavior with 
respect to both consistency and availability. The total 
key range value oscillates around 100% before converg- 
ing. The 8-predecessor case does better, since it never 
exceeds 100%. The swing behavior in the 3-predecessor 
case results from nodes that lose their predecessors and 
successors. Such nodes use the finger table to rejoin 
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the ring. This case is likely to result in overlapping key 
ranges. With more predecessors and successors, this case 
happens rarely. 

With the total key range metric, the “holes” and “over- 
laps” can offset each other, and therefore when the met- 
ric is below 100%, there could be overlaps as well. To 
observe such offsets, we added a predicate to sample 256 
random points in the key space, and observed the number 
of nodes holding these points. Figure 8b shows a snap- 
shot taken at the 25” second. Despite that the total key 
range never exceeds 100% for the 8-predecessor configu- 
ration, overlaps occur (see key serial number 200), which 
indicate inconsistency. The figure also shows a snapshot 
when both inconsistency and unavailability occur in the 
3-predecessor configuration. 

DS allows us to quantitatively measure the tradeoffs 
between availability and consistency in a scalable man- 
ner using D?S’s support for a tree of verifiers and for 
sampling, and reveals the system behavior at real time. 
Although we did these experiments in a test-lab, repeat- 
ing them in a wide-area large-scale deployment is prac- 
tical. For a wide-area online monitoring system, D?S’s 
scalable and fault-tolerant design should be important. 


5.5 BitTorrent client 


We applied D°S to libtorrent [2] release 0.12, with 57 
peers running on 8 machines. The peers download a file 
of 52 MB. The upload bandwidth limit varies from 10 
KB/s to 200 KB/s in different experiments, and peers fin- 
ish downloading in 15 minutes to 2 hours. The bugs we 
found (and acknowledged by the developers) illustrate 
the use of real time monitoring with D°S predicates. 

Similar to Chord, BitTorrent exhibits complex behav- 
ior which is difficult to observe in detail. We start with 
investigating key properties of the running system with 
predicates in order to gain some insights. The first prop- 
erty we looked at was the peer graph, because the struc- 
ture of graph is important to dissemination of data. 

We exposed the neighbor list from every peer, and 
used a two-stage predicate to form an aggregation tree, 
similar to the total key range predicate in Chord. At the 
final stage, we obtained the entire graph in real time. We 
printed the graph to a console and kept refreshing it, in 
order to observe the graph changes. we found an ab- 
normality right away: sometimes a peer had more than 
300 neighbors (recall that we used only 57 peers). We 
inspected the code and found that, when adding a new 
IP address into the neighbor list, libtorrent did not check 
if the same IP address already existed. This resulted in 
duplicated IP addresses in neighbor list, and degraded 
performance because peers may had less choices when 
downloading from neighbors. We fixed the bug and con- 
tinued with subsequent experiments. 
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Figure 9: Piece distributions over peers when finishing 30% 
downloading. 


After the peer graph looked correct, we started an- 
other predicate to compute how pieces are distributed 
over peers. Every time when a peer downloads a piece, 
the predicate exposes the piece number along with its 
own ID. The predicate aggregates the vector of available 
pieces in every peer, again using a two stage aggregating 
tree. With simple visualization (i.e., printing out the dis- 
tribution of pieces at real time), we observed that some 
pieces spread much faster than the others. Figure 9 il- 
lustrates a snapshot of the numbers of pieces over peers. 
Some pieces are distributed on all peers in a short time, 
while other pieces make less progress. This was not what 
we expected: pieces should have been selected randomly 
and therefore the progresses should not have differed that 
dramatically. Thus, we suspected that peers are converg- 
ing on same pieces. We examined the code and found 
that the implementation deterministically chose which 
pieces to download: for pieces with the same number of 
replicas, all clients chose replicas in the same order. We 
fixed the bug and collected the data again. As shown in 
Figure 9, the progress of pieces is much closer to random 
selection. 

After fixing these bugs, we implemented algorithms 
that detect free riders who disproportionally download 
compared to upload. Our purpose was to further ex- 
pand the use of D°S from debugging-focused scenarios 
to online monitoring. Of the 57 peers, the upload band- 
widths of Peer 46~56 were limited to 20 KB/s, while 
other peers’ upload bandwidths remained 200 KB/S. All 
peers had unlimited download bandwidth. Peer 46~56 
were more likely to be free riders, compared to the other 
peers [33]. We compute contributions of the peers using 
predicates that implement the EigenTrust algorithm [22]. 
The predicates collect the source of every downloaded 
piece in each peer, and calculate EigenTrust in a central 
server. As shown in Figure 10, the predicates success- 
fully distinguished peers via their contributions. 


5.6 Summary of debugging experience 


Using examples we have shown that D°S helps find non- 
trivial bugs in deployed, running systems. The effective- 
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Figure 10: The contributions of peers (free riders are 46~56). 


ness of D?S depends on whether or not we have useful 
predicates to check. When a system already has spec- 
ifications and invariants (e.g., at the component level), 
which is common for complex, well designed systems, 
DS is effective, because the predicates can check the in- 
variants. Writing the predicates is mostly an easy task for 
developers, because they are allowed to use sequential 
programs on global snapshots. When a system doesn’t 
have a clear specification (e.g., in performance debug- 
ging), D°S is more like a dynamic log-collecting and 
processing tool, which can help zooming into specific 
state without stopping the system. This helps develop- 
ers probing the system quickly, and eventually identify 
useful predicates. 

DS is not a panacea. Component-level predicates are 
effective for debugging a single system with a good spec- 
ification. However, when debugging large-scale web ap- 
plications running in data centers, this approach is some- 
times insufficient. First, data center applications often 
involve a number of collaborative systems that interact 
with each other. When unexpected interactions happen 
that lead to problems (e.g., performance degradation), 
developers have little information about which system 
they should inspect for the problem. Second, these sys- 
tems evolve on daily basis, and sometimes there are no 
up-to-date specifications to check. These issues are what 
our on-going research on D°S aims to address. 


6 Performance Evaluation 


This section studies the performance of D?S, using the 
machine configuration described at the beginning of Sec- 
tion 5. 

We first evaluate overhead of checking on a running 
system. This overhead is caused by the cost of expos- 
ing state, and depends on two factors: the frequency of 
exposing state and the average size of the state exposed. 
To test the overhead under different conditions, we use 
a micro benchmark in which the checked process starts 
various number of threads. Each thread does intensive 
computation to push CPU utilization close to 100%. Fig- 
ure 11 shows the overhead. We can see that the state ex- 
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Figure 11: Performance overhead on system being checked. 


poser is lightweight and in general the overhead is around 
2%. The largest overhead happens when the process has 
2 threads of its own, which maps perfectly to the dual- 
core CPU. State exposer brings one additional thread, 
and thus increases the thread scheduling overhead. In 
this case the overhead is still less than 8%. 

These results are consistent with all the systems 
checked. Systems that are neither I/O nor CPU inten- 
sive (e.g., Chord and Paxos) have negligible overhead; 
BitTorrent and Web search have less than (< 2%) over- 
head. The impact to PacificA varies according to system 
load (Figure 12). We created 100 slices and we vary the 
number of concurrent clients, each sends 1000 random 
reads and writes per second with average size 32KB per 
second. The overhead is less than 8%. A PacificA ma- 
chine generates in average 1,500 snapshots per second, 
and consumes at the peak time less than 1000 KB/s addi- 
tional bandwidth for exposing states to verifier. On aver- 
age, exposing states uses less than 0.5% of the total I/O 
consumption. These results encourage adopting D°S as 
an always-on facility. 

Second, we evaluate the impact on performance of 
PacificA when we start new predicates. We start check- 
ing all predicates in Section 5.1 at the 60'” second. Be- 
fore that there is no state exposer injected to PacificA. 
Figure 13 shows the total throughput seen by clients. 
Given that PacificA itself has fluctuating throughput due 
to reorganizing disk layout (see [26]), there is no visible 
impact on performance when starting new predicates. 

In addition, we evaluate the failure handling of D°S. 
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Figure 12: Performance overhead on PacificA with different 
throughput. 
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Figure 13: Throughput of PacificA when a predicate starts. 


In the above PacificA testing, we start 3 verifiers and kill 
one at the 30°” second. After the failure is detected, the 
uncovered key range are repartitioned. Figure 14 shows 
how the load of the failed verifier is taken over by the 
remaining verifiers. The fluctuation reflects the nature 
of PacificA, which periodically swaps bulk data between 
memory and disk. 


7 Related Work 


Replay-based predicate checking. People have pro- 
posed to check replayed instances of a distributed system 
for detecting non-trivial bugs that appear only when the 
system is deployed [27, 16]. D°S addresses one critical 
weakness in that replaying the entire execution of a large- 
scale system is prohibitively expensive. The advantage 
that replay brings is to repeatedly reproduce the execu- 
tion to aid debugging, and the role of the online checking 
is to accurately position and scope the replay once a bug 
site is reported. We see replay as a key complementary 
technology to online predicate checking. The ultimate 
vision is to use online checking to catch violations, and 
then enable time-travel debug of a recent history with 
bounded-time replay. 

Online monitoring. P2 monitor [34] is designed for on- 
line monitoring of distributed properties, which is close 
to ours in spirit. However, D°S differs in a number of 
ways. First, D°S allows expressing predicates on global 
snapshots of states, while P2 monitor requires its user to 
take care of collecting and ordering the monitored states. 
Second, D?S works on legacy systems, while P2 monitor 
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Figure 14: Load when verifier 1 fails at 30°" second. 


is confined to systems built with OverLog language [28]. 
Finally, D°S can tolerate failures from both the system 
being checked and itself. 

Log analysis. There is a collection of literature that re- 
lies on logs for postmortem analysis, including analyzing 
statistics of resource usage [3], correlating events [5], 
tracking dependency among components [10, 14] and 
checking causal paths [32]. Using a specific and com- 
pact format, the work in [36] can scale event logging to 
the order of thousands of nodes. Fundamentally, logging 
and online predicate checking all impose runtime over- 
head to expose information for analysis. D°S is, at a 
minimum, an intelligent logger that collects states in a 
scalable and fault-tolerant way. However, the D°S’s ad- 
vantage in exposing new states on-the-fly and allowing 
a simple programming model can significantly improve 
debugging productivity of developers in practice. 
Large-scale parallel applications. Parallel applications 
generally consist of many identical processes collectively 
for a single computation. Existing tools can check thou- 
sands of such processes at runtime and detect certain 
kinds of abnormalities, for example, by comparing stack 
traces among the processes [4, 30], or checking message 
logs [13]. In contrast, D?S works for both identical and 
heterogeneous processes, and is a general-purpose pred- 
icate checker. 

Model checking. Model checkers [23, 31, 38] virtual- 
ize the environments to systematically explore the sys- 
tem space to spot a bug site. The problem of state explo- 
sion often limits the testing scale to small systems com- 
pared to the size of deployed system. Similarly, the test- 
ing environment is also virtual, making it hard to identify 
performance bugs, which require a realistic environment 
and load. DS addresses the two problems by checking 
the deployed system directly. 


8 Conclusion and Future Work 


Debugging and testing large-scale distributed systems is 
a challenge. This paper presented a tool to make debug- 
ging and testing of such systems easier. D?S is a flexible 
and versatile online predicate checker that has shown its 
promise by detecting non-trivial correctness and perfor- 
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mance bugs in running systems. 

As future work, we are exploring several directions. 
We are pushing forward our vision of combining online 
predicate checking and offline replay. We are also ex- 
ploring tools to debug data center applications that are 
composed of many systems so that a developer can eas- 
ily find bugs due to unexpected interactions between the 
systems. 
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